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TEXT AND CONTEXT IN PINDAR'S ISTHMIAN 8.70' 


The final line of Pindar's Eighth Isthmian ode has caused a great 
deal of frustration for classical scholars. The problem is twofold. First, 
one must be concerned with the reading of the text given by Triclinius 
as 0nd yeld (whose conjecture modern editions have generally 
printed), but which Manuscript D gives as 6x0 yóa nw.? Secondly, one 
must try to understand the phrase Bav yàp ob« &retpov óxó yer 
xaX v 560cev—or something very much like it—and especially the 
meaning of Bav and dapaoev. ; 

Two suggestions for the reading of the text have received a fol- 
lowing; Theiler's suggestion of the noun kóAzog and Schwenn's sug- 
gestion of yeíp.? In earlier volumes of this journal, Young and Slater, 


! For convenience, I use the following abbreviations in the notes: Bergk: T. Bergk, 
Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 3 volumes, (Leipzig 1878-1882); Carey: C. Carey, 4 Commentary 
on Five Odes of Pindar (New York: 1981); Carnes-Ross: D. Carnes-Ross, Pindar (New 
Haven 1985); Day: J. W. Day, “Rituals in Stone: Early Greek Grave Epigrams and Mon- 
uments,” JHS (forthcoming); Erbse: H. Erbse, “Beiträge zum Pindartext," Hermes 88 
(1960); Farnell: L. R. Farnell, Critical Commentary to the Works of Pindar (Amsterdam 
1961); Galiano: M. F. Galiano (“A Pindaro LVIIL70," Emerita 11 (1975); Norwood: G. 
Norwood “Pindar, Isthmian 8.77,” CP 47 (1952); Ruck: G. A. P. Ruck, Hermes 96 
(1968); Schwenn: F. Schwenn, Der junge Pindar (Berlin 1940); Slater: W. J. Slater, “Two 
Corrections: Pindar Isthmian 8.70 and Odyssey o. 469," AJP 98 (1977); Theiler: W. 
Theiler, Die zwei Zeitstufen in Pindars Stil und Vers (Halle 1941); Thummer 1955: E. 
Thummer, “Zu Pindar, Isthmia VIIL70" Innsbrucker Beiträge zur Kulturwissenschaft, 
Band HI (1955); Thummer 1968-9: E. Thummer, Die Isthmischen Gedichte. 2 Bands 
(Heidelberg 1968-69); Wilamowitz: Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Ulrich von, Pindaros 
(Berlin 1922); Wüst: E. Wüst, Pindar als geschichtschreibender Dichter (Frankfurt/Main 
1967); Young: D. Young, “The Text of Pindar Isthmian 8.70," AJP 94 (1973). 

?So Snell-Maehler (Leipzig 1980) with slight modification, which text I have 
used. See Bowra (Oxford 1947), Sandys! (London 1937) and Poech (Paris 1952). See also 
Young, 320, n. 2. 

3 Theiler, 1-2. Schwenn, 230-231. 
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following Theiler, have gone a long way toward solidifying the position 
of kxóAxog as the prefered reading.* Added here is additional informa- 
tion, taken from Pindaric usage, from poetry contemporary to Pindar, 
and from the ode itself which will help to clarify both the text and the 
context of this vexing line. These points will solidify the reading of 
kór and the interpretation of fjBav as youthful vigor. The reader is 
referred to Young's discussion of the history of the question, upon the 
foundation of which this paper builds.? 

Triclinius, rightly perceiving the reading of the manuscript Bav 
yàp ook üxeipov rò xóa TH KAA@V õápaoev to be incomprehensible, 
changed it to read fiPav yap ob«x &meipov nò yeux xaAGv ðáuacev. 
There are implicit problems with this, however, stemming from dic- 
tion’ and the inclusion of nw.’ 

Since the reading of D and Triclinius are both suspect, others 
have attempted to emend the text. Aside from several minor attempts," 
the problem has been addressed through a form of xeíp or xóAxoc. 
Schwenn was the first to make a suggestion based on ygip, echoing epic 
references to battle? Using yeip with do0u6Cm is common in Homer 
and would seem a good choice. As a result, Schwenn reads íjBav as 


^ Young, 319-26. Slater, 348-49. 

5 Young (319-326). See also J. Irigoin, Histoire du texte de Pindare (Paris 1952) 
331-334. 

5 The reading xóa, while incorrect, is not inexplicable. There is the possibility that 
this comes from the second declension noun yoüc meaning ‘heaped up soil’. Through 
confusion with xoüc (a measure of capacity), it has been given third declension endings. 
The word is attested in Herodotus and Thucydides, but the mistaken declension is 
restricted to late greek authors. While not what Pindar likely wrote, it could very well be 
what the copyist of D wrote, thinking it appropriate. See LSJ, s.v. xoóc (B) for a full 
listing of the cases of misunderstood declension. 

" The word zw does not fit the metre when joined with Triclinius’ yeux. The pas- 
sage 0x6 xóa. zo kav offers the metre uuuu-u-, which is admissible, though in all 
other strophes the metre is uu-u-. The metre with the Tricliniain reading would match 
the other strophes. See Snell-Maehler for the metre of the entire ode. Also, it is possible 
to explain xo as a gloss on où which worked itself into the text. Carey (204—5) points 
this out. Young (321 n. 7) doesn't recognize it. 

* Bergk (1, 366), Farnell (384), and Carey (205) use ypeta, with the same problem 
. as Triclinius of jettisoning the nw. Turyn suggests onéyov nw in the apparatus criticus 
of his edition (Oxford 1952), a suggestion which has some merit, but is nowhere that I 
know of explicated, defended, or followed. Erbse (31-33) posits xó6Axq. He cites frag. 
123.4 but apparently follows a modern German phrase “mit eherner Energie." 

? Schwenn, 230-231, looking to passages such as Iliad 16.419-420. 
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“young men"—a non-Pindaric usage, as we shall see below—and pro- 
poses the problematic expulsion of zo as Triclinius had done before 
him.'? 

The second major school of thought centers around the use of 
xOAnoc, which finds its beginnings with W. Theiler in 1941. He gives 
a most readable suggestion when he posits 0x6 kóÀxQ, but it was not 
accepted because he wished to give the line sexual overtones: “Klean- 
dros did not ruin his athletic ability through sexual indulgence."!! The 
attractiveness of such a nice emendation was nullified by a less than 
appealing account of the meaning of the line. Thummer tried to rescue 
the reading, though later abandoned it because he could not connect it 
with the idea of the youth of the victor.? 

Theiler proposed a good reading, but offered a very suspect inter- 
pretation. Thummer, on his second try, offered the beginnings of a 
good interpretation, but had to resort to an inferior text to do it. In 
1976, David Young developed this interpretation artfully and he drew 
much closer to a satisfactory text. Young developed the idea of 
expense through reference to an Idyll of Theocritus." In this passage, 
Theocritus comments on the love of money and continues: 


10 Picking up on Schwenn's suggestion are Galiano, Norwood (161-162), and 
Wiist (206, 212). 

1! Theiler, 1-2. On the inappropriateness of such an interpretation, see Young, 
322-323. 

? Erich Thummer picked up Theiler's emendation and tried to adapt it for accep- 
tance (1955, 166). He wished to keep Theiler's reading, but he balked at Theiler's inter- 
pretation. Instead of sexual innuendo, Thummer wanted to have the phrase emphasize 
the youth of the victor. He takes the fjv to be his opponents and this phrase to be a` 
commendation of his youthful prowess. While this interpretation would not be inappro- 
priate in this place as Theiler's might have been, the phrase rò KOAnq is not used in 
such a manner in Pindar or his predecessors. 

In his later edition of the Isthmian Odes, Thummer changes his mind both on the 
reading and on the interpretation. He states there of the ode; “Die achte isthmische Ode 
schliesst mit einem Lob des jugendlichen Siegers, das seine Bereitschaft zur Selbstbe- 
státigung im Wettkampf unterstreicht" (1968-9, I, 39). Thummer does not develop this 
thought specifically in the context here. He uses the passage only as an example of the 
emphasis Pindar placed on “Bereitschaft zu Aufwand und Mühen” (II, 141). Feeling that 
the reading he had adopted before was appropriate to overcoming young men and not 
youthful vigor, he changed his emendation back to that of Triclinius. As a result, he 
addresses the problem of the nœ which this reading brings up but dismisses it as a cop- 
yist's gloss on the odd noun which later crept into the text, reverting to the method of 
Triclinius and his followers. 

? Young, 319-326. 
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mag ô’ dnd kóàrov xEipas Éxov nóðev oseta üOpst 
&pyupov, odd xev ióv ünotpiyag tivi Soin. (16.16-17) 


Here the phrase 6x6 kóAzov expresses the miserly attitude of men. He 
therefore wanted to emend the text to 6x0 kóAxov and to interpret it 
thus: ‘Kleandros did not hold back his youthful strength as a miser 
holds back expenditures, but that he was willing to expend it, his 
youth, for the good and glory of his city—and for his own future 
fame." This is indeed a good interpretation. The idea is strongly Pin- 
daric. Pindar has not yet mentioned in Isthmian 8 this praise and so 
closes the ode with a resounding praise of the youth's dedication to his 
task.'> This fills out the meaning Thummer so desired and allows us to 
accept a good reading as well. 

Because of the Theocritean use of óró with the genitive, however, 
Young felt bound to use the genitive in the Pindaric passage. This 
use with the genitive is the more Attic usage, however, as W. J. Slater 
tries to point out." Slater tries to correct the emendation of Young 
calling to mind the Homeric passages including bxo kóra in the 
dative for concealment. He is able to show that the dative with this 
particular noun occurs in Homer and that Pindar, even though he 
employed locative genitives with the preposition, would no doubt use 
the Homeric wording along with the Homeric thought. 

Such is the situation as it was last addressed in print. Let us now 
move on to further evidence in order to confirm the wisdom of Theil- 
er's emendation and Young's interpretation. 


II 


Problems with the understanding of the phrase are complicated 
by the apparent difficulty of joining nò xeu (or any such phrase of 


14 bid. 325. 

15 See Isthmian 1.67—68 for another ode which ends on such a note. 

'6 In fact, Legrand in the Budé edition (Paris 1960) follows Ahrens and the Ms. K 
in using the dative case. A. S. F. Gow, Theocritus (Cambridge 1952) chooses the genitive 
following the larger number of manuscripts, but ignores the best manuscript, K, which 
had the dative. Gow points out at 11.51 why Ahrens prefered the dative there. Ahrens 
reasoning would suffice for 16.16 as well. 

1? Slater, 348-349, 

'8 Carey (205) adds no new suggestion and reverts to Farnell’s ózó ypeig. 
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hiding), with the verb óapáGew. Wilamowitz typifies this view in his 
comments on the Triclinian reading: *Der letzte Vers wird gedruckt, 
wie ihn Triklinios gegeben hat. ... Es ist aber Unsinn und gewaltsam 
hergerichtet. ... Weder die yeu gibt Sinn noch das Sopdet.” This 
has led to the suggestion of yeip for an emendation in order to avoid 
the problem. Farnell” very generally disagreed with Wilamowitz, but 
we can be more specific. The use of Sap6Cetwv with a locative is not 
unprecedented, and a brief investigation shows it to be a legitimate 
possibility. 

The verb óapáGetv can be used not only of overcoming one's 
enemy?! but of controlling or breaking in horses (P. 2.8) or of suppres- 
sion, as the adjective Sapacigpwv ‘spirit-taming’ attests (O. 13.78).” 
Subduing or suppressing ones youthful vigor may be an odd metaphor, 
but in a poem which begins with such emphasis on martial topics, the 
escape from Persian invasion, it may be more at home here, and the 
adjective shows that it was not unknown to Pindar.? 

Contemporary poetry also assists. Bergk, in his Poetae Lyrici 
Graeci gives poems attributed to Simonides which were written in 
honor of those fallen in the battle of Athens against the Boeotians and 
the Chalcidonians c. 506 B.C.” Whether or not these should truly be 
attributed to Simonides is outside the scope of this discussion. They 
are, however, dateable to the end of the sixth century are are therefore 
useful? 


Aipovos s5pnOnpev oxó ntvyxi, ofjua 8 èp’ tiv 
èyyóðev Evpizov Snpocig xexócat, 

ob ddikac; spativ yàp anwAéoapev veótnca 
1pnxeiav moAgpov SeEGpevor vegéAnv. (89) 


Xaiper’ dpioties moAgpov uéya Kbdoc Éyovtec 
xobpot 'A8nvaíov Eoxor innoobvy 

ol mote KaAALyOpon repi natpiboc éo’ Bav 
TAstotoic ‘EAAGvov avtia papváuevor. (108) 


? See Wilamowitz (196, n. 2). Carey (205) agrees. 

20 Farnell, 384-85. 

21 O. 1.141; O. 2.22; O. 9.92; P. 1.73; P. 8.80; frag. 124.11; O. 10.30; P. 3.9, 35; P. 
8.17; N. 3.23; N. 7.90 

? Olympian 13.78 also has to do with horse-taming. 

3 Young (325 and n. 21) points out Pindar's proclivity for mixed metaphors. 

24 Bergk I, 448 and 462. 

25 For the dating, see F. Jacoby, Hesperia 14 (1945) 157-161. 
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The first line of 89 gives us a parallel to the locative usage with the 
verb dapndtevy, ‘we lie, overcome, under the glen of Dirphys.' Those of 
Athens who had given their lives in this struggle lie dead under the 
mountains of Euboea. The verb óapáCe can take óró with the dative 
of the place where the conquered lie, and this in the generation of 
Pindar. 

And concealment is not a foreign image in the odes of Pindar." 
Isthmian 1 (67-68) ends with such an image where Pindar finds fault 
with those who keeps their riches hidden and do not use it openly. So 
too does Nemean 1 (31—32) portray the poet claiming that he will not 
hide his riches in his house. What is to be praised, both in the Simon- 
idean and the Pindaric passages, is the courageous offering of what one 
has, be it wealth or youthful vigor. Both of these are commodities 
through which one gains fame as Thummer" and Kirkwood have 
pointed out.” 

The verbal parallels between the above epigrams and the close of 
Isthmian 8 are striking. The addition of the epigram from Herodotus 
5.77 might suggest a genre with conventional phrasing for military 
exploits and funerary motives, themes readily adaptable to an epini- 
kian context as can be seen from the adaption of the convention of 
losing one's youth in battle (89.3 and 108.3) in Isthmian 8.? 

There is also some undue confusion about the noun fio, when, 
in fact, the Pindaric use of the noun fifa is quite consistent. Beyond 
the passage in question, fiBa occurs thirteen times in the Pindaric cor- 
pus, seven times as the abstract noun and six times as the goddess 
Hebe.? Nowhere else in the corpus does it signify young men. Neither 
does fifa mean ‘young men’ anywhere in Homer, and this ode has 
striking reminiscences of Homeric style.” In addition, the reference to 


6 Young’s discussion (Young, 323-26) of the motif from Theocritus is very help- 
ful in this regard, for it seems that the motif was a long-standing one. 

27 Thummer 1968-69, II, 141 

238 G, Kirkwood, Selections from Pindar (Chico, Calif. 1982) 285-86 on J. 1.67- 
68. Note also O. 1.82-84 and P. 4.185-86. 

? The relationship between epitaphic convention and Pindaric style needs further 
study. For military convention, see the appendix to D. Young, Pindar Isthmian 7: Myth 
and Exempla (Leiden 1971). For inscriptional noté, see D. Young, HSCP 87 (1983) 31- 
49. Day notes the thematic proximity of 7. 8.56-65 to epitaphic convention. 

9? As the abstract: P. 4.158, 179, 295; P. 6.48; N. 7.99; frag. 123.12; frag. 171.1; As 
the goddess: O. 6.58; P. 9.109; N. 1.71; N. 7.4; N. 10.18; Z. 4.59. 

31 HBa does, however, occur in the sense of young men in Aeschylus, Persae 512, 
733 and Agammemnon 112. 
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‘losing one's fjBo" in epitaph 108—and ‘losing one's veótng in 89— 
joins with other inscriptional evidence to confirm the idea of youth- 
fulness in the ode.? 


III 


But there is additional evidence for taking Ba as ‘youthful vigor’ 
rather than *young men', and this comes from the ode itself. The poem 
shows a good deal of abstraction, not uncommon to Pindar certainly, 
but appearing even where Pindar might otherwise be very direct.? It 
begins immediately in the first lines of the ode: 


KAeávópo tic dkig 

te Mtpov £80Eov, à véo, kapátov 
na1póg &yAaóv TeAecópyou napa npó8vpov 
idv &veyeipévo 
KOLOV, 'IoOj1680g te vi- 

Kaç nova, kai Neuég 
&&0Xov Sti kpátoc &E- 

epe. (1-5) 


32 Day (n. 27) points out the following parallel instances of fifa as youthfulness in 
P. A. Hansen, Carmina Epigraphica Graeca Saeculorum vii-iv a. Chr. n. (Berlin/New 
York 1983); #4 (— 108 Bergk), 6, 13, (82), 155. Add to these epigrams no. 136 and no. 
174. Note similar expressions in CEG no. 5 and no. 51. Since there is such parallelism 
of convention earlier in the ode, surely the epitaphic convention for tja applies in line 
70 as well. 

. 9 Much emphasis in this ode is placed on the recent deliverance of Greece from 
under Persian threat by the battle of Plataea in 479 s.c. In this battle, the Persian force 
was defeated and a great labor was turned away (1-11). There is a sense of joy at the 
recent deliverence as well as an awareness of loss. The loss may be both dead Greeks— 
perhaps specifically relatives of Kleandros, as Ruck (671-674) proposes—and the loss 
of Thebes' good standing and therefore Pindar's good standing in the eyes of the Aegin- 
itans. Extensive use of abstraction may rise from the latter. Further abstract references 
appear in 17—20, 65-66, 67-68.. 

Scholarly opinion suggests that Pindar composed Zsthmian 8 in order to praise 
Kleandros' victory in the boy's pancration in 478 B.c., having as its backdrop the Persian 
wars. See Wilamowitz (195-200), C. M. Bowra, Pindar (Oxford 1964) 113-115, 407, and 
Lefkowitz, HSCP 84 (1980) 29-51, esp. 29-34. In spite of the tendency away from find- 
ing history in Pindar, this ode seems:a prime candidate for just such interpretation. For 
the historical reference in the odes and the inclusion of Theban medizing, see Carnes- 
Ross (128-130). For the opposite view, that the grief comes from the death of the victor's 
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Pindar calls for recompense for Kleandros and for his youthfulness. 
This is no doubt hendiadys, but the abstraction is, in the very opening 
of the ode, stressed and vivid.” Again in line five, Kleandros at Nemea 
had won the victory when he found the strength to win. He searched 
and discovered the strength needed. It was an outside force which had 
to be sought.? The whole closing passage recalls the opening of the 
ode: 


GNKOV TO Tic GBpdv 
augi mayKkpation KAg&vópo nAekévo 
Lupoivas otépavov, (66-67) 


‘Let one of the youths weave a splendid crown of myrtle for Klean- 
dros.’ This is quite similar to the opening statement: ‘For Kleandros 
and his youth, let someone go to the bright doors of Telesarchos, his 
father, rousing the revel song in glorious recompense for his strug- 
gles. . . “°° Both Kleandros and his youthful vigor are brought back in 
a vivid ring composition as the poet states that Kleandros did not sup- 
press his vigor under his cloak, bereft of noble deeds. Kleandros 
appears in both places in the dative and in connection with the poet’s 
imperatival call to the youth to bring him praise. He calls the youth to 
act for Kleandros as in the beginning, and he puts forth his youth for 
praise; dAixig in the beginning and Bav in the end.” In a strong ring 
composition, the abstraction begun in verse 1 with dAikig is comple- 
mented by Bav in verse 70. The parallelism of abstraction from begin- 
ning to end is striking. 


uncle Nicocles, see Ruck (661-674) and Kóhnken, BICS 22 (1975) 25-36. But grief over 
the death of Nicocles would not be an &t6Apatov ‘Eá nóx800v (11). Only if death in 
general were the topic could it be a concern for Greece as a whole. 

% For similar hendiadys, see P. 5.102-3. I take jug, with Carey (Dionysiaca; 
Festschrift for D. L. Page [Cambridge 1978] 41, n. 35), as Kleandros' youthfulness. He, 
in his youth, is the one to win the victory. 

35 The abstraction is another example of the Homeric style used in the ode Cf. 
Odyssey 13.24 and line 54 of the present ode. 

36 Ruck (670-671) points out similarities. 

37 Add to this the fact that Kleandros found xpátog in the opening (5) and did not 
lose his fjav in the close (77). 
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IV 


There are then, several considerations which would indicate an 
interpretation of ‘youthful vigor’ in the final line and support the 
dative use of kOAnw; Pindar's word usage elsewhere in the corpus, the 
similarity with carmina epigraphica which give precedent for the loca- 
tive construction and the abstract sense of #{Bav, and finally the vivid 
ring composition which also supports the abstract use of fiBav. Syn- 
thesizing prior attempts to use kóàroç with our additions, we arrive at 
both a text and an interpretation which is Pindaric, metrical, and 
which provides a sense which is most appropriate. The emendation is 
simple, coming from an easily explained corruption. It has been 
cleansed of the unnatural implications which Theiler desired and pre- 
sents a most appropriate thought. The text should read; 


fiBav yàp odk änepov dnd kóAzQ kaAóv Sapaoev. 


We can confirm the emendation of Theiler and the interpretation of 
Young: ‘[Kleandros] did not hold back his youthful strength as a miser 
holds back expenditures, but that he was willing to expend it, his 
youth, for the good and glory of the city—and for his own future 
fame.” 


TERRY L. PAPILLON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


38 An earlier form of this paper was presented at the CAMWS meeting in April 
1986. I thank the editor and reader of AJP for their comments, which made this a better 
discussion. 


THEMISTOCLES AND CLEON IN ARISTOPHANES' KNIGHTS, 
763ff. 


Themistocles plays a crucial role in the second agon of the 
Knights. As the hero of the Persian wars, he is the savior of the city 
and the quintessential hero of the demos. Accordingly the Paphlagon- 
ian-Cleon misses no opportunity to associate himself with the deeds ' 
and character of this hero in order to win the favor of Demos. This 
paper will examine the ways in which the Paphlagonian tries to link 
himself with Themistocles, and the unwitting effects that his efforts 
have on him. At the same time it will seek to offer an explanation for 
the apparently anachronistic presence of the title "A6nv@v peðéovoa 
in the so-called Themistocles Decree. 

Aristophanes’ Knights centers on a rivalry between the Paphla- 
gonian and the Sausage-seller, each of whom seeks to win the favor of 
Demos, a simple Attic farmer who symbolizes the real Athenian 
demos. At line 746ff. a contest is announced in which the Paphlagon- 
ian and the Sausage-seller compete to see who is more devoted to 
Demos. The action is set on the Pnyx (751) where Demos sits in judge- 
ment. The Paphlagonian opens the contest with a prayer to Athena as 
ths wOAEMS peôtovoa. The title is the first of a series of references that 
he uses to associate himself with Themistocles in the scene. The prayer 
itself parodies the traditional opening prayer before the Athenian 
assembly.! The Paphlagonian declares: 


Tí) pèv deonoivy 'A0nvaty, th thc x0Ag0G ueó6goborn, 

ebdyouat, ei uèv nepi tov ófjuov tov "AOnvaiov yeyévnuar 
BéAtiotOs dvip petà AvoikÀéa xai Kovvav kai ZoaAafaxyó, 
dorxep vovi umó&v ópácag Seurveiv v tH npuxaveio: 

el 6$ os poô Kai pÀ nepi oov páyopart pdvog aviPEePyKdc, 
&xoAoignv kai StaxptoGeinv katatunOeinv te Aénadva. (763-68) 


! H. Kleinknecht, Die Gebetsparodie in der Antike (Tübinger Beitr. zu Altertums- 
wiss. 28 [Stuttgart-Berlin 1937] 54-56 (henceforth Kleinknecht); W. Horn, Gebet und 
Gebetsparodie in den Komódien des Aristophanes (Nürnberg 1970) 44. Aristophanes also 
parodies the opening prayer before the Assembly and Boule at Th. 331ff and Ec. 
171-72. 
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I pray to my Mistress Athena, the Guardian of the city, 

that, if I have been the best man for the demos of the Athenians 

(after Lysicles, Cynna, and Salabaccho), I may dine in the 

Prytaneum just as I do now, for having done nothing; but, if I hate 
you, and I am not the only one who stands firm and fights for you, then 
may I perish and be sawn through and cut up into leather yoke-straps.? 


The Paphlagonian's address to Athena as ts tÓAecoG peðtovoa 
(763) reflects the title 'AOnvóv pedéov0a that was used to designate 
the cult of Athena Polias as viewed from outside of Athens. Evidence 
- for this cult occurs on boundary stones from the precinct of the god- 
dess on the island of Samos and a boundary marker from the precinct 
of Athena on Cos that are dated to the mid-fifth century. The text of 
the Samian inscription reads: Ópog tepévoc 'AOevoíag 'AO0gvóv 
wedsdosc.? Nearly the same phrase occurs on the boundary marker of 
Athena's precinct at Cos. These boundary stones provide an early 
indication for a common cult of Athena 'A0nvóv pedéovoa. existing 
outside of Athens. A fragmentary treaty (?) between Athens and Col- 
ophon dated to 447/46 provides an additional attestation for this title. 
Although the line in question is difficult to reconstruct, the reading 
'A0nvóv peógÓcec is very convincing in light of the parallels for this 
title from Samos and Cos. 

An early fourth-century decree honoring the koinon of the Eteo- 
carpathians provides additional evidence for the existence of an Athe- 
nian state cult of Athena 'A0nvóv ueó£ovoca as a foreign equivalent of 


? The text cited is that of V. Coulon, Aristophane, I (Paris 1923). Translations of 
Aristophanes are adapted from A. Sommerstein, Aristophanes: Knights (Warminster 
1981). Translations of inscriptions are my own. 

3 There are two sets of boundary markers (set one = Heraion Inv. no. 225 quoted 
above and SEG I, 375; set two = SEG I, 376. The second member of this set has been 
missing since 1923). A newly found marker belongs to the same precinct of the goddess 
SEG 32 (1982) 835. For the mid-fifth century dates, see J. B. Barron, “Religious Propa- 
ganda of the Delian League,” JHS 84 (1964) 35-48, plates III-IV (henceforth Barron). 

* W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos (Oxford 1891) 160, no. 148 = 
Hill, Sources for Greek History’ (Oxford 1951) 319: ópoc tepévog 'AO0nvàg 'A8nvàv 
peoeóoonc. 

R. Meiggs and D. Lewis, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford 
1975) 47, 14 ad loc. (henceforth Meiggs and Lewis) write: *'A0gvóv peógoo[sc is to be 
preferred to ATL’s ue6& So[ec” (B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, and M. F. McGregor, 
The Athenian Tribute Lists [Cambridge Mass. 1939-53] ii D 15, line 14). 
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the state cult of Athena Polias.$ The inscription, which concerns mili- 
tary operations, commends the Eteocarpathians because they sent a 
cypress beam, felled at their temple of Apollo (36), to the temple of 
Athena 'A8nvàv ueðéovoa in Athens (10-11). The inscription reads in 
part: öt ÉGoco[v/tf]y Kundpit]tov èri tov ve/[Ov ts '"A0nvoí]ag tic 
'A8nvóp. p/[ededonc ... (8ff.). The specific temple referred to in this 
inscription has been disputed, but the view that the cypress beam was 
intended for use in repairing the Erechthion, which had been damaged 
in a fire in 405-4, has won wide acceptance.’ Polias is the goddess of 
the Erechthion, and it follows that the title tñ "AOnv@v wedeovongs in 
the decree is an equivalent for Polias.* . 

That the Paphlagonian (or his audience) is thinking of a foreign 
cult of Athena Polias, however, is highly improbable. Rather he seeks 
to exploit the associations of the title 'A0nvóv pedéovea with the hero 
of the Persian wars Themistocles. Evidence indicating that such a title 
existed at Athens during the time of Themistocles is based on the, 
Themistocles Decree. The decree, which is preserved on an inscription 
dated to the first quarter of the third century B.C., commemorates the 
evacuation of the Athenians to Salamis and Troezen before the Persian 
invasion of 480.° At lines 3-6 the inscription reports that the city is to 


6 SIG? I, 129, 8ff. = Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, ii 110; for the date (394- 
90 B.c.) see Tod ad loc. 

"See Barron, 42, for the identification of the temple in the inscription with the 
Erechthion. For the fire damage see IG ii? 1654: for the date, W. B. Dinsmoor, HSCP 
suppl. i (1940) 173-75. 

8 The inscription concerns formal state procedures, and so the gift must be des- 
tined to a major temple rather than any other unknown temple of Athena. The beam is 
cut at the precinct of Apollo, the patron deity of the Eteocarpathians, where a copy of 
the inscription is to stand (34-38). The beam is sent, in turn, to the major temple of the 

. Eteocarpathians’ benefactors, the Athenians, on whose acropolis the original inscription 
stood (38-41). The decree also stipulates: (a) the removal of Athenian troops and forces 
from the acropolis of the town (18-20), (b) the obligation of the Coians, Cnidians, Rho- 
dians, and other capable allies to supply whatever the Carpathians need (28-33), and (c) 
the confirmation of autonomia for the Eteocarpathians as members of the symmachia 
(1-12). Apparently there had been political difficulty at Carpathus. The Eteocarpathians 
were involved and their state was given higher political status within the alliance. 

? See H. Jameson, Hesperia, 31 (1962) 310-15; Jameson’s text is the basis of 
Meiggs and Lewis, 23 (which is quoted above). A version of the Themistocles Decree 
itself was recited by Aeschines in 348 (D. 19, 303). Jameson suggests a late fourth-century 
date (c. 330-20) for the decree on the basis of historical content. But Lewis’ date of the 
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be entrusted to the care of Athena ’A@nvav pedéovoa and all the other 
gods: 


Ogpio[toKA]fig NeoxAéoug Ppedpproc sinev’ 

any] pèv nów xaplaxat[abé]o8a1 tht "A8nvàt ti 'A0nvo-/ 
u [ue6so]ó[onu'? klal toig GAAJoic Bevis &xaoctv pvAdtter-/ 

v kafi] &u[óveiv top Bó]pBap[olv óx&p thc xópac 


Themistocles son of Neokles of Phrearrhioi, bids 
the city be entrusted to Athena, the Athenians', 
Guardian, and all the other gods to watch over 
and ward off the barbarian in defense of the land. 


Although the inscription seems to preserve the historical kernel of the 
original decree moved by Themistocles in 480," there is some dis- 
agreement over whether Themistocles actually used the phrase 
'A8nvàv peðćéovoa. The mid-fifth century dates of the boundary mark- 
ers from Samos, Cos, and Colophon are regarded as evidence that this 
cult was established only after the formation of Delian League; hence 
the title in the Decree is viewed as anachronistic and a later addition 
to the text." 

The phrase “A®nva@v pedéovoa indeed would not have been a 
genuine cult title at this time; the title ped5é0v00 instead derives from 
its application in poetry to deities protecting particular localities.” But 


first quarter of the third century seems closer to the mark (CQ n.s., 11 [1961] 61-68). 
Most recently N. Robertson (Phoenix 36 [1982] 1-44) has dated the inscription to the 
mid-third century. He identifies the archegetis (9) as the leader of a civic cult of Poseidon 
that had close ties with Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

10 The restoration of je9£0voa. is generally accepted, and seems to be the only 
epithet that could fit the formula in the inscription (cf. Meiggs and Lewis, 23 ad loc.). 

!! For discussion of the historical value of the inscription with references, see 
Meiggs and Lewis, 23, especially pp. 50-52. 

12 The title "A@nv@v pedéovoa, it is argued, became associated with the cult of 
Athena Polias as the Athenians fostered the spread of this cult among their subject allies 
after the Persian war (cf. Barron for a survey of the scholarship). 

13 See LSJ, s.v. ug5&ov. Aristophanes uses this epithet in connection with Aph- 
rodite (Lys. 833-34), with Poseidon in the ode of Eg. (560), and again with Athena in 
the antode (585). In the two choral passages the epithet stresses the close link between 
Poseidon and Athena as benefactors of the chorus of knights and the poet in the goal of 
victory in the dramatic competition (cf. L. Edmunds, Cleon, Knights, and Aristophanes’ 
Politics [Lanham Md. 1987] 40-41, henceforth Edmunds). 
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an appeal to Athena 'A0nvóv pedé0v0n is entirely fitting in the context 
of the evacuation of the city. The Themistoclean phrase must be rec- 
ognized as a rhetorical device; it seeks to persuade the Athenians to 
leave Athens in the hands of Athena, their protecting goddess, 
'A0nvà 'A8nvàv usóéouca. 

It is precisely because the audience would associate the epithet 
'A80nvàv pedéovoa with Themistocles and not with a recognized cult 
that the Paphlagonian uses this title;'* he presents himself as the new 
(and better) Themistocles in the subsequent action of the play. Thus, 
the Paphlagonian boasts that he has done more for the city (a reference 
to the capture of Pylos from the Spartans?) than Themistocles ever did 
(810-12).'5 And he alludes to the famous Delphic oracle about the 
“wooden walls" that was successfully interpreted by Themistocles 
(Hdt. 7.141-43) when relating his own oracles ‘concerning Athens, 
concerning Pylos, concerning you [sc. Demos], concerning me, con- 
cerning everything' (1005f£). Demos is then advised to construct a 
wooden wall not to protect himself but the Paphlagonian, who is the 
city's most valuable asset: tov od qvAáSaL/ tetxo nomoa EvAvov... 
(1039-40). The Paphlagonian even seems to assume (at least momen- 
tarily) the actual character of Themistocles, for the chorus of knights 
describes him as shrewd and cunning just before he prays to Athena at 
763. The chorus warns the Sausage-seller: IHoiktAog yap avip / xà 
TOV àuNxávov nópouc sdunxavoc xopiGew (758-59). This character- 
ization recalls the well-known cunning and resourcefulness of Them- 
istocles whose strategem enabled the Athenians to defeat the Persian 


Compare B. Meritt (Lectures in Memory of L. T. Semple [Princeton 1967] 119- 
32) who (following Jameson, Hesperia 29 [1960] 209-10) sees the “emotional value" of 
the phrase but without further elaboration (127). 

15 Pylos is referred to ten times in the play. Seven of the references are made by 
the Paphlagonian (355, 702, 742, 846, 1005, 1058f., 1167); it is also mentioned twice by 
the Slave in the prologue (55, 76), and for a final time when the Sausage-seller discredits 
once and for all the Paphlagonian's claim to having won the victory at Pylos (1201). 

16 The Sausage-seller's reference to Argos at 813 (Q mOA1c "Apyouc, xAóe0'«ola. 
A£yei. / XY OgjiotokAei avtupepiCetc;) may be a jibe at Cleon's attempts to win over 
neutral Argos, a policy that Themistocles himself had advocated in his own day (R. 
Meiggs, The Athenian Empire [Oxford 1973] 319). Indeed, the Sausage-seller accuses his 
rival of crooked dealings at Argos at line 465. Additionally, the paratragic beginning of 
813 (E. Teleph. Frag. 713; cf. P. Rau, Paratragodia [München 1967] 188) may be an 
“example of the poet’s expression of a political view through a specifically comic device” 
(Edmunds, 72). 
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fleet at the battle of Salamis (Hdt. 8.75—76; Th. 1.138). As he concludes 
his song at 758-59 the Coryphaeus warns the Sausage-seller that, as in 
a sea-battle, resourcefulness and daring could bring the commander, 
the Paphlagonian-Themistocles, victory: 


'AXX& qQuAGttOU, Kal npiv &keivov mpooKEioBbai cot rpótepov od 
100g 6£A1vac petewpiCov xoi tiv katov rapapiAAov. (761-62) 


But be on guard, and before he attacks you, 
hoist up your dolphins and bring your boat alongside. 


The Sausage-seller, however, spares no opportunity to turn the 
Paphlagonian's Themistoclean aspirations back on his rival. The Sau- 
sage-seller protests that Themistocles had kneaded a Piraeus-cake and 
served Demos new kinds of fish—all without taking away any of the 
old delicacies—but the Paphlagonian hoards the best dishes for him- 
self (813-19). The audience will recall this complaint when the Paph- 
lagonian subsequently gives Demos from his copious chest full of food 
(1219-20) a small Pylian barley-cake (1166-67). The mere possession 
of the cake (obAat), which is the preliminary part of the sacrifice, indi- 
cates that this particular gift was taken from the altar at Pylos, i.e., that 
the Paphlagonian stole the cake and so committed sacrilege (igpocu- 
Aa) against the gods." 

The Sausage-seller directly contests the Paphlagonian's title to 
Themistoclean cunning at 881-83, when he gives Demos a protecting 
cloak (chiton). Demos remembers the Paphlagonian's earlier claim to 
have done more for the city than Themistocles (810-12). He declares 
that though the idea of the Piraeus was clever (i.e., Themistocles? 
building of the Long Walls [Sch. ad 885]), "Themistocles never thought 
of anything as clever as this cloak’: totovtovi Oe[itocokAic obrnoc' 
&xevórjoev (884). Comically, the Sausage-seller and not the Paphlagon- 


17 The language of the Paphlagonian at 1166-67 recalls the accusation that the 
Slave made in the prologue of the play (54ff.). The Slave complains that the Paphlagon- 
ian stole the “Laconian cake" which he had recently “kneaded at Pylos" and then served 
it to Demos as his own. Remembering the Slave's accusation, the attentive spectator 
would see not only that the Paphlagonian took the sacrificial meal from the gods at Pylos, 
but that he also stole the military victory, as symbolized by the cake, from the Slave who 
represents the Athenian general, Demosthenes. The Paphlagonian also stole the fish-slice 
(from the Prytaneum, 282-83) that he offers Demos at 1177. 
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ian is judged to have surpassed the national hero Themistocles in clev- 
erness. Indeed, the Sausage-seller is given sole claim to the title of 
inventiveness (nivoa), after he defeats the Paphlagonian in the final 
competition of the play. The Coryphaeus asks the Sausage-seller in 
amazement at 1322 after the Sausage-seller has rejuvenated Demos: 
‘Where is Demos now, you deviser of wondrous inventiveness?’ (kai 
roô otv vóv à Oavpaotacs éevpioxwv énivoiac;). Thus, the character 
of Themistocles passes from the Paphlagonian to the Sausage-seller. 
This is entirely appropriate, since just as Themistocles had been the 
savior of the demos during the Persian war, so the Sausage-seller has 
emerged as its savior (omtnp, 147ff. and 457ff.) in the battle against the 
Paphlagonian.' i 

In summary, the Paphlagonian's invocation to Athena as tijc 
xóńsoc peĝtovoa works on two levels. The high style and tone of ue- 
õtovoa, the shamelessness of the Paphlagonian's request for the honor 
of dining at the Prytaneum (764-66), the address to Athena as déo- 
rowa, whose servant and favored hero the Paphlagonian thinks he is, 
along with the absurd suggestion that he be cut up into leather yoke- 
straps if he does not love Demos, all contribute to the humor of the 
prayer. In the context of the play, on the other hand, the invocation of 
Athena tijc¢ x0AeoG ueðéovoa occurs as part of a sequence of references 
to Themistocles, the most striking of which is the recollection of the 
Themistocles Decree. All of these references serve only to debunk the . 
Paphlagonian's claim to such a heritage. 


CARL A. ANDERSON 
MiCHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


!iSee K neinknecht, 79, n. 1. For owtip as a political word, cf. Habicht, Gottmen- 
schentum und griechische Stádte (München 1956) 156 ff. My thanks to Professors Dennis 
Kehoe and John Rauk for their helpful comments and suggestions in the preparation of 
this paper. 


EURIPIDES' TROADES 28-44 AND THE ANDROMACHE 
SCENE 


Our earliest evidence for the critical discussion of the openings 
of Euripides' plays is found in Aristophanes' Ranae produced shortly 
after the poets death in 406 B.c.E.! and the discussion goes on to this 
very day. Much has been elucidated about Euripides' controversial 
method.? We know now that these long narrative soliloquies are pro- 
grammatic in a very wide sense. They not only serve as an exposition 
in its narrowest meaning, i.e., “situate the action in its context of leg- 
endary tradition, by giving its time and place, a summary of the events 
leading up to it, and the relationships of the principal characters"^ and 
thus acquaint the audience at once with the essential facts of the open- 
ing situation, but also supply at times explicit information about future 
developments. Consequently these monologues are used to fore- 
shadow, prefigure, provide a known end; create a certain mood or 
bias, arouse expectations, and much more.‘ Furthermore, while Athe- 
nian playwrights could probably count on their audience's familiarity 
with at least the current versions of the most famous myths, we know 
that Euripides always takes great care to establish precisely which ver- 
sion or variant he is using and he takes pains to stress his own inno- 
vations at the very opening of the play.' But we also know that inno- 
vations intended to surprise the audience will be left unannounced,? 


! Ar. Ra. 1177ff.; see also 946. 

? For a convenient up-to-date historical survey see H. Erbse, Studien zum Prolog 
der euripideischen Tragödie (Berlin/NY 1984) 1-19: “Der euripideische Prolog im Urteil 
der Dichter und Philologen,” to which add the author's conclusion (289-93). 

? See now C. W. Willink, Euripides Orestes (Oxford 1986) commentary on lines 
1-70. 

^ E. R. Dodds, Euripides Bacchae) (Oxford 1960) commentary on lines 1-63. 

5 For prefiguration and a “known end” see Eugene G. O'Neill Jr., “The Prologue 
of the Troades of Euripides," TAPA, 72 (1941) 288—320, n. 9 and 292, respectively. 

$ See, e.g., H. Strohm, “Zur Gestaltung euripideischer Prologreden," Grazer Bei- 
tráge, 6 (1977) 113-32. 

"See Fr. Stoessl, “Prologos” II, RE XXIID, 1959, on the antithetic-polemical 
aspect of the prologues of (e.g.) E. Hipp., Hec., and HF on pp. 2326, 2327, and 2329-30, 
respectively. 

81. Gollwitzer, Die Prolog- und Expositionstechnik der griechischen Tragödie 
(diss. München 1937) 71: “Die Rhesis ... bringt die ... sachlichen Angaben der Vor- 
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and that not even expectations aroused by an omniscient introductory 
speaker will necessarily be realized in the way implied.’ It is hoped that 
the following discussion of Tro. 28-44 will throw additional light on 
some details of Euripides' technique in his prologues, as well as lead 
toward a greater awareness of what he does not say and the wider 
implications of such silences. 


TROADES 28-44 


The speaker in the Troades opening monologue (1-47) is Posei- 
don. Up to 27'? he states the time and the place of the play's action 
and gives a uniquely minimal summary of the events leading up to the 
present state of affairs, all thinly disguised as an explanation for his 
conduct (1-7; 23-27). Now (28) he drops this pretext and tells about 
the survivors of Troy, the captive women." This introduction of the 


geschichte samt einer Vorbereitung auf die Neuerungen der Sage, soweit sie nicht als 
Überraschung mitgeteilt werden sollen." 

? See M. Pohlenz, Die griechische Tragödie (Gottingen 1954) 433; A. Lesky, Die 
tragische Dichtung der Hellenen? (Gottingen 1972) 507. On the attainment of surprise 
also by “a little . . . suggestio falsi in the prologue" see Dodds (n. 4 above) on Ba. 52. 

10 W, Ludwig, Sapheneia (diss. Tübingen 1954) 39, divides the speech into nar- 
rative exposition (8—22, 28-44) which is enframed (1-7, 45-47) and interrupted (23-27) 
by statements expressing Poseidon's personal involvement. Expository details are, how- 
ever, not confined to the narrative exposition, e.g., the where" in 4, a crucial antecedent 
(Hera's anti-Trojan militancy) in 23b-24. See also n. 12 below. 

!! The present state of affairs is smouldering (8), desolate (15-17, 26), plundered 
(18-19) Troy. The events which led up to this state are the recent capture of Troy by the 
Greeks (8-9), due to the active intervention of Athena (10, 24) and Hera (23-24), by 
means of the ruse of the Wooden Horse (9ff.), after a ten years’ war (20-22). Nothing is 
said about why the Greeks set out against Troy, nor why the goddesses were interested 
in the city’s destruction. Note also the mention of Priam (17) without further explana- 
tions. The audience’s general familiarity with the story is evidently taken for granted and 
all the relevant details will be elucidated, or dealt with at length, in what follows (e.g., 
122-32, why the Greeks set out against Troy, 924ff., the cause for Athena's and Hera’s 
hatred of the Trojans, 150, Priam’s rank and function). The unique, nearly total absence 
of the past from Poseidon’s speech is noted by Gollwitzer, 24 (n. 8 above). She also 
points out the important function of the past in the central scenes. 

12 When a town is handed over to the conquering army, they “carry” the portable 
goods and “lead” the live booty (gépetv kai &yetv or vice versa, LSJ, &yw, A.L3). The 
latter is described here in 28ff. This description fulfills more than one function: (1) it 
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play's principal characters and the relationships between them consti- 
tutes the last of the conventional elements of Euripidean prologue 
exposition. Hecuba, the most prominent of the Trojan captives and 
the one who will confront all the others, is already on stage and one 
might expect her to be spotlighted immediately. Poseidon however 
moves from the outside to the centre, focusing progressively. He starts 
with the anonymous mass of captives near the shore (28-31), proceeds 
to the specially chosen women found inside a stage building (32-35),? 
and only then draws attention to the miserable old woman" lying on 
the ground (36-38), listing some reasons for her tears (39-44). The fac- 
tors he mentions are not quite those one would have expected. Hecu- 
ba's present misery is of course the result of various afflictions incurred 
before the beginning of the play, and she herself will later speak and 
sing of these many woes time and again (e.g., 479-86). Nonetheless in 
the prologue soliloquy all her past losses are telescoped into half an 
iambic trimetre (41a), ‘gone are Priam and the sons’, and this brief 
statement is inserted between two longer more explicit descriptions of 


refers back to 18-22 (a) completing the qépetv described in 18f. and (b) contrasting 
the remnants of the annihilated Trojan families with the soon-to-be-united ones of the 
Greeks (20-22). (2) It continues the immediately preceding 23-27, (a) illustrating the 
results of the extermination of the (male) Phrygians (24) and (b) balancing the abandon- 
ment of Troy by the gods with the exile of the surviving (female) population. This double 
function again indicates that Ludwig's (n. 10 above) division of the prologue is only 
prima facie clear cut. 

'3 ösa implies all who are &xAnpot and the further prediction states explicitly that 
they are the personally chosen ones (33). Still, the wording is misleading: despite Soar 
not all the captives reserved for the commanders are in fact inside the stage building. 
Andromache will arrive from a parodos (568ff.). 

14 See n. 11 above for the assumption that the audience is familiar with the story 
so that they need not be explicitly told, e.g., that Priam (17) is the dead king of Troy, 
Hecuba (37) his queen, Cassandra (42) their daughter, Helen (34—35) the cause of the 
Trojan War because of her elopement with Paris, or that Agamemnon (44) is the victo- 
rious commander of the Greeks. Euripides can easily assume such knowledge in this 
play, since he accepts here the traditional situation and its main characters. Where 
detailed information is added, the main reason is innovation as with, e.g., Poseidon's 
goodwill toward Troy (4-7), or Cassandra's sacred virginity (43) which will be discussed 
below. The “Connected Trilogy" theory, according to which Priam, Hecuba, and Cas- 
sandra, known from the Alexander, need no further introduction in our play, does not 
seem to be applicable to, e.g., Helen; Cassandra's prophecy is not likely to have been so 
explicit. 

15 For téxva (41) = ‘sons,’ contrasted with the daughters Polyxena (40) and Cas- 
sandra (42), cf. 475(-79) : 484. 
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blows about which Hecuba will learn only in the course of the play and 
in our presence, i.e., the sacrifice of Polyxena (39-40) and Agamem- 
non's taking Cassandra as a concubine (41b-44).! This is all the more 
remarkable considering that we shall soon hear again of these two 
daughters of Hecuba in a much more suitable context, when the fates 
of the royal young women of Troy are officially announced to the old 
queen in the beginning of the first episode (235ff.); shortly thereafter 
those of these princesses who are themselves dramatis personae will 
appear on stage in the order of this announcement. Thus it seems that 
Euripides chose to include the fates of Polyxena and Cassandra in the 
introductory monologue even though this involved a not quite logical 
sequence and resulted in some duplicity; furthermore, the sorrows of 
the two are important enough to affect the description of all the earlier 
calamities suffered by Hecuba, which are dismissed in the very brief 
reference to the many dear ones she lost during the war and the sack 
of Troy. 

As to the other "principal characters," each of the three young 
women who will make her only stage appearance in one of the three 
central scenes is of equal importance. None of them has to be intro- 
duced in order to enable the audience to understand the action which 
immediately follows." One would assume, therefore, either that Posei- 
don would not mention any of them at this early stage, or else that he 
would refer to all three so as to prepare for their later appearance on 
stage. In fact he does neither but tells of two women only, first men- 
tioning Helen who appears on stage last (895), and then telling of Cas- 
sandra who is the first to appear before the audience (308), thus omit- 
ting the character who appears in the middle, Andromache (577), 
altogether. The omission of Andromache is strange and does not seem 


té Note that O'Neill (n. 5 above) 289 arbitrarily changes the order of subjects in 
Poseidon's speech and thus makes Hecuba’s conduct more plausible (“the wretched 
creature here is Hecuba, who has lost everything, husband, sons, and her daughter 
Polyxena, although she has not learned of her fate yet"). For the same effect H. W. 
Schmidt, *Die Struktur des Eingangs," in W. Jens (ed.), Die Bauformen der griechischen 
Tragódie (München 1971) 43 translates the information concerning Cassandra into the 
past (“Kassandra wurde von Agamemnon geschündet"). 

" Nor does Hecuba kave to be introduced although she is on stage, since she will 
do so herself in the monody which follows immediately upon the exit of the gods, 98ff. 
But her unexplained presence would have mystified the audience and distracted their 
attention. 
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to have received due attention, perhaps because commentators tend to 
elaborate on what is achieved by the reference to those who are men- 
tioned rather than to comment on the absence of those who are not.' 
And yet Andromache's absence is hardly accidental, and it seems likely 
that there is some relation between the inclusion of the former char- 
acters and the exclusion of the latter. Cassandra and Helen—but not 
Andromache—may, e.g., share a characteristic which makes the poet 
refer only to them already in his prologue; or else Andromache's omis- 
sion may serve a purpose outweighing the advantages to be had from 
an early reference to her. I shall argue that both these hypotheses may 
reasonably account for Euripides' tactics here. I begin with the first 
assumption, i.e., that Cassandra and Helen have something in com- 
mon. Poseidon mentions Polyxena and Priam-and-the-sons along with 
Cassandra, as contributing to Hecuba's blows, and he refers to The- 
seus’ sons (31) when telling of the Greeks who are allotted the Trojan 
captives near the shore. We shall see that all these figures referred to 
in the prologue soliloquy share the common characteristic of Cassan- 
dra and Helen, and with a greater number of cases for comparison the 
uniqueness of Andromache will be easier to discern. 

In the wake of Poseidon, I start with the mass of “ordinary” Tro- 
jan captives, the property of the victorious attackers, who are allocated 
to their masters by sortition (28-31). The description of these new 
masters is rather strange (30-31): ‘Some (sc. of the captives) the Arca- 
dian contingent has got, others the Thessalian contingent and the 
Theseid chiefs of the Athenians.’ While the whole of (mainland). 
Greece is represented geographically by Arcadia in the south, Thessaly 
in the north, and Athens in the centre,” thus lending the passage an 


35 E.g., O'Neill (n. 5 above) 306-7, Schmidt (n. 16 above) 43, Erbse (n. 2 above) 
63. See, however, G. Petersmann, “Die Rolle der Polyxena in den Troerinnen des Eurip- 
ides," RAM 120 (1977) 146-58 (not in Erbse's bibliography) on p. 155. 

19 See H. D. Westlake, “Euripides Troades 205-229," Mnemosyne 6 (1953) 181— 
91, and Th. K. Stephanopoulos, “Euripides und die Arkader (Tro. 30-31)," Hermes 113 
(1985) 115-9, respectively, for Thessalians and Arcadians in contemporary Athenian 
politics. O'Neill's (n. 5 above, 305) explanation of the introduction of these specific peo- 
ples (high and low are treated equally by sortition) seems rather far fetched. The mutual 
supplementation of regions suggested above seems to be a guiding principle later in the 
play. 187-88: Argos (south), Phthia (north), and some island, probably representing the 
islands to the east, balanced by Western Greece in 220-29. 241-42: Thessalian Phthia 
(Diggle's 1981 Oxford text) and Thebes, both north of the Corinthian gulf, supplement 
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air of wholeness, two anomalies concerning the men stand out imme- 
diately: (1) the two groups of captives are assigned to three groups of 
prospective possessors, so that either the second group of women is 
shared by ‘the Thessalian contingent and the Theseid chiefs of the 
Athenians,' or else the latter are loosely appended to the two corre- 
sponding groups of men and women; (2) the three groups of men are 
of two kinds: the Arcadian contingent and the Thessalian one are large 
military units consisting of men hailing from a certain region, while 
*the Theseid chiefs of the Athenians' are a pair of princely brothers 
from a different place. One would not expect the two brothers to be 
allotted ordinary captives along with others who are neither of their 
rank nor from their country, but rather to receive captives chosen from 
the select group of women, as do the other high commanders (32-33). 
But then, the Theseids did not command the Athenian contingent 
fighting in Troy—it was Menestheus who did (77. 2.552). The anoma- 
lies are easily explained by the myth. The most famous deed per- 
formed by these two sons of Theseus was the restitution of their pater- 
nal grandmother Aethra to Athens. She had been carried off by the 
Dioscuri” and waited on Helen first in Sparta and later in Troy (JI. 
3.144). Her grandsons went to Troy on a private mission, solely in 
order to rescue her,?' and they brought her back after the fall of Troy. 
This story was very popular in fifth-century Athens? and any mention 
of the Theseids in connexion with the division of Trojan captives is 
likely to have brought their pious behaviour to mind. Other favourable 
references to Athens are found later in the play (208-209 and 218—219 
‘the land of Theseus; 801-803); they were certainly cherished by the 
audience and perhaps were expected from the poet. Be this as it may, 
there was more than one version of Aethra's rescue extant at the time 
and Euripides seems to point to a specific one. In Photius’ Epitome of 
what was preserved of the Iiu Persis in Proclus’ Chrestomathia? the 
caption *Demophon and Acamas [= the Theseids] find Aethra and 


the summary ‘Dorian land’ of 233. In 293, the Achaeans (= Peloponnesians) stand for 
the inhabitants of Southern Greece, the Hellenes (= Thessalians) for those of Northern 
Greece (L. Parmentier, Euripide 4 [Paris 1925] 40, n. 3). 

?? Alcm. frag. 21, D. L. Page (ed.), Poetae Melici Graeci (Oxford 1962). 

?! Scholia on Tro. 31 and on Hee. 123. 

22 On Athenian vases from the end of the Persian Wars, see J. Boardman, Athe- 
nian Red Figure Vases, The Archaic Period (London 1975) 232. 

? Homeri Opera V, ed. T. W. Allen (Oxford 1946) 108. 
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lead” her with them’ follows immediately upon ‘The division of the 
remaining booty'. Since Photius has just dealt with the personal fates 
of Helen, Cassandra, Polyxena and Andromache, this (remaining 
booty’ probably also includes the mass of ordinary captives. From this 
booty, as we learn from a different reporter,” the Theseids took Aethra 
only. Euripides seems to have had this version in mind when he 
appended the Theseids to the Arcadians and the Thessalians (= the 
Greek army). The young men probably searched for their grandmother 
among the many anonymous captives herded together for the sorti- 
tion, found the old woman, and departed with her. 

This was not, however, the only version. According to the Little 
dliad^$ Aethra escaped to the Greek camp during the capture of Troy 
and was recognized by her grandsons, one of whom asked Agamem- 
non to let him take her away. The latter maintained that Helen's con- 
sent must first be obtained, sent a herald to her and was then granted 
the favour. Here obviously Helen is conceived not as a captive but as 
a Greek noblewoman; she is most probably already reinstated in her 
former position as Menelaus' queen. That her elopement to Troy 
ended this way was common knowledge (Od. 4 passim), but how and 
when the reconciliation between the spouses was achieved is 
accounted for in different ways." In our play Euripides was not inter- 
ested in an early reconciliation, and since the mention of the Theseids, 
intended to bring to mind—however fleetingly—their rescue of Aethra 
from her servitude to Helen, inevitably also brings to mind her mis- 
tress, it stands to reason that Euripides chose to inform his audience 
as soon as possible about Helen's precise status in this play. He thus 
prevents both specific expectations concerning Helen aroused by the 
Little Iliad? or vague wondering about her precise position due to the 
many possibilities. As soon as Poseidon passes from mentioning the 
anonymous multitude of captives to the choice ones found inside a 
stage building he proclaims that Helen—the only one of this group to 


7^ &yovol; see n. 12. 

25 7], Pers. frag. 3, Allen (n. 23 above). 

?6 Il, Parv. frag. 18, Allen (n. 23 above) = Paus. 10.25.8. 

?! J, Boardman, Athenian Black Figure Vases (London 1974) 230-31 suggests that 
the different treatments of the recovery of Helen by different artists (for which see also 
Boardman [n. 22 above] 232) reflect the variants in the poetical treatment of the theme. 

28 This version may have made a lasting impact on the minds of those of the 
audience who saw Polygnotus' famous tableau in the Lesche of the Cnidians in Delphi 
(Paus. 10.25, esp. 4, 7, 8). 
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be mentioned here by name—is among them, ‘justly classified a cap- 
tive"? (we shall not learn from him that Cassandra is also there even 
when he “introduces” her shortly thereafter, 416—44; cf. 168-70). 
Whether Euripides in presenting Helen as a captive adheres here to an 
already existing version or changes some detail is not known.? Be this 
as it may, the proximity to the Theseids reasonably explains why 
Helen is the first of the dramatis personae to be mentioned by the pro- 
logue god, preceding even Hecuba who is on stage.”! 

Turning now to the causes Poseidon gives for Hecuba's many 
tears, Polyxena's sacrifice (39-40) immediately brings to mind Eurip- 
ides' earlier Hecuba where this sacrifice occupies a very important part 
of the stage action. It stands to reason that the poet took special pains 
to forestall any misconceptions on the part of his audience on the sim- 
ilarity between the two plavs. In the Troades, as in the Hecuba, the 
chorus consists of Trojan captives—as is known even before the par- 
odos from either the proagon or the name of the tragedy**—and the 
protagonist is Hecuba—made manifest by Poseidon when he draws 
attention to her. The statement that Polyxena is already dead, follow- 


29 The description of Helen as a ‘Spartan Tyndarid' explains Poseidon's mention- 
ing her, and only her, in this context of Trojan captives: although a Spartan Tyndarid, 
she is among them. It also implies that she is justly classified a captive only as a Spartan 
Tyndarid; the ‘daughter of Zeus’ (1109) is not affected by this justice. 

9? In the Hiu Persis, which Euripides follows rather closely in the Troades (see 
above with nn. 23 and 25, and below with nn. 34 and 50), ‘Menelaus having found Helen 
leads her down to the ships having killed Deiphobus' (n. 23 above). This may be the 
version reflected on the vases where Menelaus recovers Helen threatening her with a 
sword (nn. 22 and 27), but hardly suits our play. Euripides was neither bound to stick 
to one source nor to forgo inventiveness in details. Thus in the Ziu Persis the Greeks 
intend to punish Ajax by stoning, contrary to Tro. 71; and the Agamemnon-Cassandra 
Story, so important in our play, seems to be alien to that poem. 

?! O’Neill’s (n. 5 above, 306) contention that “the natural question of what has 
happened to the femme fatale of the Trojan War is thereby answered” (“‘thereby” = by 
her mention by Poseidon as a captive) does not explain why the information about 
Helen is presented so early. Nor is this question necessarily the most natural one in a 
play about the Trojan captives—the question what happened to Hector’s widow is at 
least as natural. 

32 We do not really know when the plays got their names. We do know that the 
competing playwrights announced their plays' themes and introduced their actors and 
choruses in the Proagon (A. Pickard-Cambridge, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens! 
[Oxford 1968] 63, 67-68); in all likelihood they could distinguish between their dramas 
when referring to them. 
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ing straight on the introduction of Hecuba to the spectators, is well 
suited to point out the difference between the two tragedies. 

On the same line of reasoning the prima facie odd ‘gone are 
Priam and the sons' (41a) also makes good sense. According to the 
Hecuba, at the time that Troy fell Hecuba's youngest son Polydorus 
was hidden in Thrace. Polydorus' unusual genealogy (in the Iliad he is 
the youngest son of Priam by another woman, J/. 20, 407-409; 22.46- 
48) and his survival up to that time (the Homeric Polydorus is one of 
the many killed by Achilles in his fury after Patroclus’ death, J/. 
20.407-18) were probably invented by Euripides especially for the 
Hecuba. Euripides again seems to have taken pains to cancel any 
advance expectations by his audience. While no specific reference to 
Polydorus is possible once the Hecuba version is abandoned, the sum- 
mary ‘gone are Priam and the sons’ proclaims clearly that no male off- 
spring of Hecuba is still alive. 

The third and last cause of Hecuba's woe is Cassandra. In the 
Hecuba she is already Agamemnon's bedfellow, an important and 
repeatedly emphasized motif (Hec. 120-122, 127-28, 826-27). Not so 
in the Troades, and Poseidon informs the audience of this fact by pre- 
dicting the occurrence of what is a fait accompli in the earlier play. 

Thus the reasons Poseidon gives for Hecuba's wretchedness all 
have a common denominator which, moreover, conveniently explains 
why the poet introduces them rather than the earlier blows Hecuba has 
suffered: all of them cancel versions of myths previously used by the 
poet? or, in more general terms, inform the audience which of alter- 
nate mythological variants is used in this play (as with Helen and the 
sons of Theseus"). No such information is needed in the case of 
Andromache. She is Neoptolemus' war prize captive by all account, 
and nothing in Euripides' earlier Andromache need be cancelled or 
corrected in light of the state of affairs at the beginning of the Troades. 

The characteristic shared by all the off-stage characters men- 
tioned in the opening soliloquy of the 7roades is, then, the existence 
of (traditional or newly invented) rival mythological variants relating 
to them. The information provided at this early stage about them 


33 See Willink (n. 3 above) p. xxxi and nn. on 78-79 and 128-29 for Euripidean 
reassertion of the traditional version from which he himself has deviated. 

34 The same applies also to Priam who lies dead on the base of the altar of Zeus 
Herkeios, in accordance with J/. Pers., Allen (n. 23) 107, but contradicting J/. Parv. frag. 
16, Allen (n. 23). 
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reveals the poet's choice of story for this play? and establishes the sit- 
uation from which the ensuing action will develop. Of course the same 
information has many other implications. But the discussion of the 
various wider functions of prologue details? necessarily involves the 
interpretation of the play as a whole,” which is beyond the scope of 
this paper. Nonetheless, before turning to Andromache and the pur- 
pose served by her omission from the prologue, I shall deal shortly 
with what we are told about Cassandra in order to point to a feature 
which seems important in relation to prologue presentation in its nar- 
` rower Sense. 

The sentence concerning Cassandra (416—44) is the longest and 
the most detailed description of an off-stage character in this context: 
*Her whom Lord Apollo dismissed a virgin, crazed Cassandra, Aga- 
memnon, forsaking respect for the god and piety, will lead by force to 
his secret bed’. As has been pointed out above, all that the audience 
needs to be told is that Cassandra has not yet become Agamemnon's 
concubine. But much more is said, and these extra details call for close 
attention. The fact that Cassandra became Agamemnon's war prize 
concubine, and that she was crazed (= prophetic), already belonged to 
traditional myth? and was common knowledge in Athens at least since 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia. But the statement that Apollo ‘dismissed her a 
virgin' is cleverly ambiguous. The Aeschylean Cassandra rejected the 
god after she accepted his gift of prophecy and was severely punished 
by him (A. Ag. 1202-12). From the indifferent pedijKe in our version 
(42) one may well infer that, e.g., Apollo considerately honoured her 
will; or that he assigned her to some task for which her virginity was 
required; or both. That something of the kind is true we shall realize 
over 200 verses later when we hear explicitly that Cassandra is the 
god's virgin and that he granted her life-long maidenhood as a cher- 


35 This "antithetic-polemical" aspect of Poseidon's soliloquy has not been noticed 
by Stoessl (n. 7 above) 2330-31 (2330: “Poseidon’s Einleitungsmonolog [1-47] scheint 
vorwiegend exponierenden Charakters”). 

36 Above with nn. 2-9. 

37 For the Troades prologue see O'Neill (n. 5 above; excluding Hecuba’s monody) 
and, e.g., Schmidt (n. 16 above) 42-43 (on p. 43 read “Astyanax” for “Astyages”; for the 
past tense p. 43, 1.11 see n. 16 above), Erbse (n. 2 above) 60-72, and the commentaries 
on the play, the latest of which is K. H. Lee, Euripides Troades (Basingstoke 1976). See 
also the translation and notes of Shirley A. Barlow, Euripides Trojan Women (War- 
minster 1986). 

38 See Od. 11.421-3 for the first, the Cypria, Allen (n. 23 above) 103 for the 
second. 
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ished privilege (253-54). The same information is already implied in 
our passage when we are told in the immediate sequel (43-44) that the 
change in Cassandra's personal status is a sacrilege against the god;? 
obviously her virginity is sacred to Apollo. This information about 
Cassandra is perhaps readily accepted by the audience since it is in line 
with the renowned celibacy of the historical Pythia, who serves Apol- 
lo's oracle in Delphi in a crazed state. Nonetheless this version is a 
novel one and it has several far-reaching implications. Evidently Cas- 
sandra of the Troades differs from her predecessors both in her rela- 
tionship with Apollo and her availability to members of the opposite 
sex. Her cohabitation with Agamemnon is not considered a wrong 
against the god either by the Aeschylean Cassandra (contrast, e.g., A. 
Ag. 1264ff. with E. Tro. 451f£) or by anybody in Euripides’ Hecuba; 
even in our play we learn elsewhere that before Troy fell Cassandra 
was expected to make a suitable match (343-47).” Furthermore, there 
is no reason why a Cassandra, who receives her virginity as a cherished 
boon from Apollo, should be punished by him. Her foresight should, 
then, not torment her as her notorious unheeded warnings to her dear 
ones do torment the traditional Cassandra and this is, in fact, the sit- 
uation in our play. All of Cassandra’s predictions in the Troades con- 
tain information which actually brings her satisfaction if not joy, and 
she is not affected by the disregard of her pronouncements."' This is in 
stark contrast not only to the Aeschylean Cassandra but also to Eurip- 
ides own in the lost Alexander." The Alexander was performed 


? Note also that Biaiws and okóttov Aéxos in 44 are emotive, bias-creating words. 
Both are used again about the Cassandra-Agamemnon relationship (252 A&xtpov okóta 
vupgevtijpia, 617 Big); none is applied to the prima facie similar relationship between 
Andromache and Neoptolemus. 

40 Cf. 484b-86. See, however, SCI 5 (1979/80) 14-15. 

41 This applies not only to the future of Agamemnon and his house (e.g., 356-64), 
Odysseus’ wanderings (431ff.), and Hecuba's end (428-30), but also to her own murder 
by Clytemnestra (362, 448-50). Cassandra considers her death a by-product of her “vic- 
tory" over the house of the destroyer of her family and country (458-61) and hence an 
object of desire (445, 456-57) rather than an outrage calling for revenge. This is very 
different from the Aeschylean Cassandra (A. Ag. 1260, 1279-80, 1318). 

42 The reconstructions of the play by B. Snell (“Euripides Alexandros,” Hermes, 
Einzelschriften 5 [Berlin 1937] 1-68; esp. 4-13) and R. Scodel (The Trojan Trilogy of 
Euripides [Göttingen 1980] 20-42) are largely hypothetical; no fragments of an ecstatic 
(lyric) prophecy survive. Nevertheless, from the remains of the hypothesis of the play 
(R. A. Coles, *A New Oxyrrhynchus Papyrus: The Hypothesis of Euripides' Alexan- 
dros,” BICS, Suppl. 32 [1974]) it is clear that in the Alexander Cassandra did prophesy 
a warning to her kin and country, but to no avail. 
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together with the Troades as the first play of a group of four, of which 

only our play, the third, survives. The fact that the three tragedies of 
this tetralogy present events happening progressively at different stages 
of the Trojan War and that, moreover, the first and the third play deal 
with the same family two of whose members, Hecuba and Cassandra, 
appear in both, serves as one of the main arguments for considering 
these plays a connected trilogy. However, Cassandra's untraditional 
sacred virginity, carefully stressed in the introductory soliloquy of the 
Troades,*? cannot have been acquired between the end of the first play 
(where Cassandra already is a “Cassandra,” i.e., punished by Apollo) 
and the beginning of the third (where she is neither). The Cassandras 
of the Alexander and the Troades seem, therefore, to be two differently 
conceived characters rather than one and the same at different stages 
of existence. This makes the assumed connexion between these trage- 
dies rather doubtful. 


THE ANDROMACHE SCENE 


It has been argued above that Andromache's mention is not 
required in the introductory soliloquy of the Troades where the basic 
situation of the play is specified. I now intend to show that the omis- 
sion of Andromache from the prologue serves Euripides as one of the 
means by which he artfully brings about the reverse of a known end in 
respect to Hector's and her infant son. Why Euripides chooses to pre- 
vent forebodings concerning the child is obvious. In this way the audi- 
ence can identify unreservedly with Hecuba's vision of the future when 
she persuades her daughter-in-law to accept her bondage with good 
mien and win her master's favour for the sake of the child, the family, 
and Troy (699—703). Hence the announcement of Astyanax's death 
sentence (709-25) strikes not only the involved dramatis personae as 
an unexpected blow made all the more poignant by the contrast with 
the illusory hopes that have so recently been entertained.^ But fore- 


55 The importance of this trait—but hardly its novelty—for Poseidon's presenta- 
tion of the conquest of Troy is noted by commentators, see n. 36 above. For Euripides' 
great emphasis on his innovations see, e.g., Gollwitzer (n. 8 above) 71. Note here the 
insistent repetition in 43. 

44 Already E. Petersen, Die attische Tragódie als Bild- und Bühnenkunst (Bonn 
1915) notes (463) that the herald's announcement of the decisions concerning the royal 
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stalling apprehensions about Astyanax is a far from easy task given the 
Homeric Andromache who exists solely as Hector's wife and mother 
of his cherished son (J/. 6.365ff.), and then as his widow and mother 
of his pitied orphan (17. 22.483ff., 24.725ff.). In Homer she is the young 
wife-and-mother whatever the circumstances; wifehood and mother- 
hood are inseparable in her case. This is most touchingly expressed in 
her laments for Hector (Z. 22.477ff., 24.725ff.). Andromache does not 
consider the implications of the loss of Hector for herself? but imag- 
ines the pitiable future of their fatherless child (//. 22.487ff.). When 
now defenceless Troy inevitably falls, she expects Astyanax either to 
share her slavery (7. 24.732~—734) or, rather, to be thrown from the city 
wall by some revenge-lusting Greek (X. 24.734-38)—as was indeed his 
end in the Epic Cycle% and as will be his end in the course of the play. 
Every mention of such an Andromache is likely to bring her child to 
the listener's mind, and a lengthier reference may evoke his fate as 
well. Euripides evades this risk prior to her appearance on stage at the 
beginning of the second episode (568ff.) by excluding her altogether 
from the prologue and limiting mention of her in the first episode to a 
brief passage (272-74) in the official announcement to Hecuba of the 
fates of the women of the royal family.” Hecuba, who has already been 
informed about her daughters Cassandra and Polyxena, asks about 
Hector’s widow and the herald replies that Achilles’ son has chosen her 
as his war prize. This passage is immediately followed by Hecuba's 
inquiry concerning her own lot (275-76) and her long and exceedingly 
emotional reaction to the herald's answer (278—92) does not allow the 
audience to tarry over what has preceded and ask themselves why no 
question concerning the fate of Hector's orphaned son has been voiced 
by his grandmother.* 


captives does not include Astyanax’s death sentence, because the child’s death is 
intended to surprise. He points out that (464) Hecuba can thus raise hopes which will 
be immediately annihilated (comparing Andr. 409ff.). 

45 In the Iliad these are envisaged by Hector (Il. 6.454-63). The description of 
Andromache’s envisaged fate by her husband and that of the child by his mother are 
mutually supplementary. Their economical allocation to their speakers is instrumental 
to the drawing of their characters. 

46 I. Parv. frag. 19, Allen (n. 23 above), J/. Pers., Allen (n. 23) 108. 

” Excluding Helen. Hecuba has already mentioned her as Menelaus’ abhorred 
runaway wife, the cause of her present plight (131ff.), so that the audience cannot expect 
her to be interested in her fate. 

48 Prima facie Hecuba is satisfied with the herald's reply to her question about 
Andromache. Probably infants who survived the sack of the city were expected to go 
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Andromache, however, is not the only one whose mention may 
induce an untimely reminiscence of Astyanax. According to the Little 
Iliad both Astyanax and his grandfather Priam are killed during the 
sack of Troy by the same ruthless slaughterer of many, Achilles' son 
and avenger, Neoptolemus.” This is not the poet’s version in our play 
where Odysseus is responsible for the child's death sentence (721-25)? 
but the audience does not yet know this. So too the Little Iliad version 
seems to have been the more influential one. On vases the grandson's 
death always appears to be connected with that of his grandfather; a 
popular motif is Neoptolemus striking down the old man at an altar 
and swinging the dead child's body at him.*' Consequently any refer- 
ence to Priam's death at the hands of Neoptolemus may remind the 
audience of the death of Astyanax as well. Viewing our play with this 
in mind, we notice that Priam's violent death is described at some 
length no less than three times before Astyanax's death is introduced 
(in 709) (a fourth time, the summary 'gone are Priam and the sons' is 


with their mothers, and being Neoptolemus' chosen captive was the best that could hap- 
pen to Andromache under these circumstances. That such bondage could be considered 
a ‘fortunate lot’, xóu0g eótuyfic, is evident from Hecuba's question 244b-5. Being any- 
body's choice war prize meant above all having to share one's bed with one man only 
and being exempt from hard and degrading labour; with a young and unmarried master 
it might also mean some influence. Hecuba's disinterest in further clarification may 
express her realistic appraisal of the information received, all the more so since it follows 
upon one allotment involving sacrilege (Cassandra, 253-59) and another implying some 
uncanny service at a grave (Polyxena, 264-67). Nonetheless, the imbalance of the com- 
position, in which the fates of the four women are treated in 247-59, 260-71, 272-74, 
and 275-92, respectively, clearly indicates that not all has yet been said about Andro- 
mache. When discussing her daughters, Hecuba exchanges with the herald four pairs of 
questions, replies, and remarks, she in lyrics, he in single iambic trimeters (Cassandra: 
247-49, 250-52, 253-55, 256-59; Polyxena: 260-62, 263-64, 265-68, 269-71); she 
exchanges with him only one such pair when discussing her own fate (275-77), but this 
exchange is followed by a long lyric utterance consisting of three passages (278-80, 281- 
88, 289-92), so that the four lyric-iambic passages concerning each of her daughters are 
balanced by one lyric-iambic passage plus three lyric passages concerning herself. In 
stark contrast to these the clarification of Andromache’s fate comprises one question and 
one answer only (272-74). The music too is likely to have indicated that the theme of 
this passage is not yet complete. If that is the case, Euripides both suppresses information 
which may bring Astyanax to mind before the proper time, and yet prepares the audience 
to expect further developments in Andromache’s fate. 

4 I]. Parv. frags. 16 and 19, Allen (n. 23 above). 

5° 7}. Pers., Allen (n. 23 above) 108. 

5! Boardman (n. 27 above) 230, (n. 22 above) 232. 
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dealt with above); invariably the killer is not mentioned. In 16b-17 we 
learn from Poseidon that Priam has fallen, killed,” on the altar base; 
in 134-35 Hecuba makes Helen responsible for the slaughter of that 
father of 50, while in 481—83 she tells us that she saw him slaughtered 
at the altar with her own eyes, but even here she does not divulge the 
perpetrator of the deed. This is surely remarkable—compare Hec. 23- 
24, where the account of Priam's murder quite naturally includes the 
killers name*—but it makes good sense if the reason for such reti- 
cence is the one suggested above. 

Perhaps it is for the same reason that Euripides suppresses the 
name of the performer of Polyxena’s sacrifice at Achilles’ tomb on the 
two occasions where her death is reported (39-40 by Poseidon, 622- 
23 by Andromache).™ The sacrifice of Polyxena is not connected in 
myth or in art with the killing of Astyanax, as is the murder of Priam, 
and the first is socially sanctioned, while the latter two are condemned. 
Nonetheless, the killer is the same and both killings were well known. 

As has been pointed out above, one of the means to prevent the 
audience's memories, forebodings, and fears concerning Astyanax's 
fate is to mention his mother as little as possible as long as she is not 
on stage, and this method is used during the prologue and the first 
episode. But in the beginning of the second episode mother and child 
come on stage. together (568-71),? and for some 130 lines before 


* Cf. HF 982-83, the only other combination of a finite perfect form of minto 
with an aor. part. of Üvfioko in extant Euripides. 

53 The mention of the bloodthirsty (utatpdvoc, Hec. 24) son of Achilles in the 
Hecuba prologue is not intended, in all likelihood, to foreshadow Neoptolemus' function 
in the sacrifice of Polyxena. There he is explicitly shown to be performing his duty to his 
dead father against his own inclination (Hec. 566). It seems rather that the description 
in the prologue, alluding perhaps specifically to the murder of Priam at the altar where 
he took refuge (so the scholia), is in accordance with Neoptolemus' traditional character 
(IL Parv, frags. 15, 16, 19 and Il. Pers., Allen [n. 23 above] 107), but in the Hecuba 
Polyxena's conduct influenced even this ruthless murderer. 

54 See Petersmann (n. 18 above) 153-58 on the very different presentation of this 
sacrifice in our play from that in the Hecuba, and on the significance of this difference 
for the interpretation of Polyxena's role in the Troades. 

55 See n. 13. If the incongruence with 32-34a is noticed, another one is likely to 
be noticed simultaneously: Andromache ought to have been conducted by Talthybius 
(296b-97). That this is not so is explicitly stated (577). The audience, then, may vaguely 
be expecting Talthybius until he arrives to give the finishing blow to Andromache's fate. 
(Such expectations are forestalled in the Helen scene both explicitly 869-75 and by the 
presence of three actors on stage from the "entrance" of Helen until the end of the scene.) 
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Hecuba speaks of her hopes for her grandson's future (702-705) 
Andromache is in full sight of the spectators with her infant son 
pressed to her bosom (570-71). Here obviously Euripides has to 
employ an entirely different strategy. He does so and actually avails 
himself of the child's presence to this effect. Euripides prima facie 
resolves the Homeric Andromache's wife-and-motherhood into its fac- 
tors, emphasizing the former in the first half of the episode which pre- 
cedes Hecuba's speech of encouragement (577—685) and deferring the 
latter to the herald's message and its consequences (713ff.). Other than 
in the chorus's introduction of Andromache upon her arrival on stage 
(568-71), her motherhood is mentioned only twice in the “wifehood” 
part of the episode, both times by Andromache herself. The amoibaion 
between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law with which the scene 
opens (577—607) contains one short glimpse of what motherhood 
means to Andromache when she takes leave from Troy and focuses on 
the house where she gave birth (602); she does not, however, connect 
this experience with the infant pressed to her bosom. The other men- 
tion occurs in the beginning of the following distichomythia (610-33) 
where Andromache asks Hecuba to note how she and the child are led 
as booty (614), from which one infers that the child goes with her and 
hence is in as good care as can be. This is the last reference to Astyanax 
before Hecuba voices her hopes for his future after nearly 90 lines. 
Most striking is his absence from Andromache's long rhesis (634-83) 
in which she describes the ideal relationship she had with Hector and 
specifies what most endeared them to one another (645-56, 673-76), 
never once hinting at the common bond of their child. In this speech 
Andromache is deeply troubled about her relations with her future 
master (661—72) but not at all about how this master will treat Hector's 
son. This, as we have seen, is necessary, since apprehensions concern- 
ing Astyanax might remind the audience of what is in store for him. 
To avoid this our Andromache in her speech preceding the herald's 
announcement thinks only of herself and her loss. Had we merely the 


Be this as it may, Andromache has to come from the outside in order to find Polyxena's 
body (622-23 and 626-27). 

56 *We are led as booty with the child’, 614. The first person plural may stand for 
a first person singular, as often (e.g., 904). However, Andromache rarely uses this con- 
ceit, and when she does, she seems to think of the child as inseparable (or not to be 
separated) from her. Prima facie the relevant passages are 581, our 614, 714, 722, 776. 
But 581 does not belong to the group, as her ‘we were’ there continues Hecuba's 'chil- 
dren.’ 722 and 776 may include also the whole family, or all of Troy. The significant 
passages are ours, and 714 with rjpiv. 
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text of her speech, we would not have known that the speaker's mar- 
riage was blessed with offspring. But Andromache is on stage with her 
son clasped to her bosom, and while the spectators listen to her speech 
and admire her stance in the dilemma as to whether she ought, or will 
be able, to accept her new mate, they are both carried away by her total 
engagement with her problem, and lulled by the sight of the child safely 
nestled in her arms, accepting the worries she voices as the only real 
ones. At the same time the disparity between what they hear (which 
disregards the child utterly) and what they see (a young mother-with- 
infant) prepares them to identify with Hecuba's reaction. The latter, 
when Andromache maintains that with Hector gone she has nothing 
positive to expect from life (681—83), retorts that she has the son she 
bore to Hector to live for, implying that with him there is still hope for 
family and country (701-705). 

As suggested above, Euripides' aim in suppressing Andromache 
and different details relating to her is to enable the audience to identify 
unreservedly with Hecuba's hopes for the future of Astyanax. He also 
takes good care to make these hopes sound real and urgent when they 
come from Hecuba's lips. One of the means he employs to this end 
recalls the bipartite character pattern—wifehood before, motherhood 
after the introduction of the Astyanax theme—he uses in the portrayal 
of Andromache. Hecuba’s self-pitying despondency is put into the 
strongest relief in the earlier part of the play, while her authoritative 
responsibility is more conspicuous in the latter; the turning point is 
the long expected (40 V Addpai, 260-71, 502) announcement of 
Polyxena's death (622-27). It is the inescapable finality of the loss of 


57 E.g., she speaks for justice (888) and Troy (908) in the agon with Helen, is com- 
missioned by the dead child's mother to perform the last rites for him (1133ff.), and does 
so with dignity and restraint (e.g., 1229-30). So too Hecuba tries to end her life with her 
city (1282-83), and leads the captives in the final dirge for burning Troy (1287ff.). Of 
course, being their queen, Hecuba formally leads the same chorus in the first part as well, 
but there (153ff.) she asserts her leadership most clearly by insisting on her surpassing 
personal misery (191-96). 

5 From her first sentence on stage (98ff) until this announcement (622-27) 
Hecuba weeps for herself, speaking of what she has lost (e.g., 106-109), of her present 
physical hardships (112ff., 138-39, 507b-508), of her future as a slave—which she imag- 
ines in great detail (194-95a, 492-93a + 494-95a + 496-97a)—and the master she has 
fallen to (278-92). She harps insistently on her old age and her former royal status which 
make her present situation all ihe more pathetic (141, 191ff., 275-76, 490-97; 148-52, 
195-96, 472ff., 495, 497, 506-507). Her view of events is governed by their contribution 
to her personal privation, e.g., the fall of Troy means the end of her privileged position 
(99b-100) and the death of her valiant sons (582-84), while the loss of her sons and the 
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her last child? and the concomitant realization that she no longer has 
anyone from whom to expect any succour, which enables Hecuba to 
see that her real interests are not linked to her personal well-being. 
Only now does she become aware of Hector's child in Andromache's 
arms and the significance of his survival for the family and Troy. As 
queen of the vanquished city and grandmother of the last scion of the 
royal house she asks the captive widow of her son to stop crying?" for 
the past and appeals to her on behalf of a future which she herself will 
not be able to enjoy—only to be stripped (791) of this hope as well, 
together with Andromache and all the other survivors, and, in all like- 
lihood, also with the audience. The immediate sequence of the herald's 
arrival upon the very recent introduction of this hopeful theme (706 
post 702-5) has hardly allowed the audience to recall its impractibility. 


bondage of her daughters deprive her of the realization of her expectations from them 
as well as of succour in her present plight (345-47, 475-80, 500-504, 616b-17) and she 
lavishly applies to herself pathetic descriptions (e.g., ueAéa. 106, 136; táva 291, 498, 
504; tAdum@v 191; edatia 192). In contrast to this, in the latter part of the play Hecuba 
does not mention her royal past even once, and does not refer to the degrading occupa- 
tions and conditions she expects to be subjected to as slave. She expresses disappointed 
hopes only in the lament for her grandson (1180-88) where this is required by the genre 
(and need not reflect the facts if only it adds to the pathos; the babe in Andromache's 
arms could never have made the promises 1182-85). Even in this lament Hecuba insists 
more often on what Astyanax himself has lost by his untimely death (1167-72, 1209 
15, 1218-20). Significantly she whom Poseidon introduces as &@6Aia (36) and who uses 
this adjective to describe her calamities in the first part (489), now applies the same word 
repeatedly to the child and his death (1173 adv., 1186, 1200, 1246). While her conduct 
until the beginning of the second episode fully justifies the god's presentation of her as 
‘shedding many tears for many reasons’ (or *persons'?) 38 (Relevant óá&kpu words: 119, 
315, 458, 509, 605, 608), no “tear” words or expressions are used by, or about, her in 
the later part. Now, too, pathetic self-description is nearly non-existent (note its absence 
in, e.g., 792, 1186, 1212, 1303, 1314), and the little there is tends to be evoked for very 
different reasons (compare, e.g., 112-13a with 1233 in its context, 115-16a with 795-96 
in that of the latter, and 489-99 with 624—25 [+ 628-29] and with 1272-83, all of which 
have of 'yà téAatva, and the first and the last of which have also tò Aoiothov ... 
KOK@V). 

5 Hecuba's cry ‘Where are you, Polyxena?’ (502) intimates that she still hopes 
against reason that somehow this child of hers, who is officiating at some mysterious 
grave cult (264-68), is not finally lost to her. For the shock this information causes her 
see the highly pathetic repetition in 628-29 (for which compare Med. 1008-9, Hec. 
1035-37, Or. 1018-20 in their respective contexts), further strengthened by Kaxdg in 
629 (foreshadowed by tAnpovas in 40; see n. 54), and note her immediate reaction 632- 
33 to Andromache’s 630b-31, not in line with her former words at 505. (Petersmann [n. 
18 above] also stresses the importance of the timing of Polyxena's death announcement 
for not quite the same reasons.) 

69 697-698. This is the last “tear” word in the play voiced by Hecuba or concern- 
ing her. Cf. above n. 58. 
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The suppression of Priam’s murderer, which prevents the audi- 
ence from remembering Astyanax’s killing, also has a noteworthy 
effect on Hecuba’s pleading. Since Priam’s widow “does not know” 
that Andromache is the captive of the man who has savagely and 
impiously cut down her aged husband, she can expect Neoptolemus to 
treat the child humanely. Her ignorance of his having slaughtered 
Polyxena contributes to the same effect. Hence she urges her daughter- 
in-law to turn from her dead spouse to her living master, just as any 
other mother would advise her son’s widow to make a new start for 
the sake of her son's offspring. Had Hecuba known Neoptolemus' 
identity, she would most probably have trembled for Astyanax's life 
rather than entertained hopes for his future, and putting the same 
request to Andromache would have demanded from her a conscious 
sacrifice which would have introduced an alien note into the passage 
(697—705) and marred its confident untragic mood. It is in its present 
form and mood that this passage constitutes the strongest possible con- 
trast with the announcement of the child's death sentence which 
immediately follows, and this contrast is, on the interpretation offered 
in this paper, the ultimate aim of the consistent policy of suppression 
pointed out above. 

In this way Euripides uses the various silences and omissions 
relating to Astyanax and his mother in order to turn the Andromache 
scene into a small scale peripeteia drama, very different from the other 
two episodes of the play which are foreshadowed in the prologue. 
While all three episodes follow the same basic pattern, for in each a 
chosen captive confronts Hecuba on stage before joining her master, 
only in the Andromache scene does Euripides thus rouse—and 
quench—his audience's hopes. The other two scenes also contain cer- 
tain elements of surprise; in the first episode Cassandra's reaction to 
her fate is novel and unforeseeable, and in the Helen episode the agon 
is certainly unexpected and bound to keep the audience in suspense. 
Evidently variation is an important factor in  Euripidean 
composition.” 
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él The fact that Andromache’s master is the son of the man who killed her son 
Hector does not affect Hecuba's stance. Nowhere in the play does she voice any grudge 
against any Greek for killing any of her dear ones in the course of the war. If, as seems 
likely, Andromache expresses special objections to this master because he is the son of 
the man who killed her husband (660; cf. Andr. 403), Hecuba ignores them or brushes 
them aside together with all that concerns dead Hector (697-98). 

9 T wish to thank my collegue and friend Dr. D. Gera for her constructive advice. 
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Invariably in Homer's Iliad, the word &níkoupog means ‘ally’, 
never ‘mercenary’, and that, or more precisely, ‘fight(er) alongside’ (or 
‘on behalf of’) must be the original sense of the root.! "Exixovp- came 
also to denote ‘fight(er) for pay’ from the time when Carian and Ionian 
epikouroi accepted Psammetichos’ promises of rewards for service 
with him in Egypt? The original sense of epikour- was nevertheless 
retained through the fifth century. 

Herodotos uses epikouros to denote both ‘fighter for pay’ and 
‘ally’, but the former primarily when he reports on the Carians and 
Ionians in Egypt.’ He sometimes includes words of payment with epi- 
kouros, indicating thereby that the root had not, by his time, become 
synonymous with ‘fight(er) for pay’. (The far more precise and 
descriptive term for mercenaries, misthotoi, Herodotos employs twice 
elsewhere; misthophoros, as precise, Herodotos uses not at all.?) 

This fact has important bearing upon Thucydides' use of epikour- 
inasmuch as that usage has been misconstrued. For example Siebt: 
“Thukydides verwendet dem Begriff &níxovpot im Sinne von 'ange- 


' 2.130, 803, 815; 3.188, 451, 456; 4.379; 5.477, 478, 491, 614; 6.111, 227; 7.348, 
368, 477; 8.497; 10.420; 11.220; 12.61, 101, 108; 17.212; 18.229; 21.431. Homer does not 
use epikouros in the Odyssey. ; 

? Hdt. 2.152; cf. Archilochos 216 West. On the Carians and Ionians in Egypt see 
especially H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers (Oxford 1933) 4-6; M. M. Austin, 
Greece and Egypt in the Archaic Age (Cambridge 1970) 15-34; and A. B. Lloyd, Hero- 
dotos, Book II (Introduction) (Leiden 1975) 14-23, and “Two Figured Ostraka from 
Saqqara,” JEA 64 (1978) 107-12. On Psammetichos and the events of his reign see K. 
A. Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period in Egypt (1100-650 B.c.) (Warminster, U.K. 
1986) 393-404. 


3 ‘ally’: 2.152.2; 7.189.1; ‘mercenary’: 2.163; 3.91.2, 146; (see also n. 4 below); 
ambiguous: 1.64.1. Epikourein means ‘to fight on behalf of: 4.128.3; epikouria means 
‘alliance’ or ‘(armed) assistance’: 5.53. 3, 80.2; 6.100.1, 108.2. Cf. n. 4 and n. 7 below. 

4 epikouros as ‘fighter for pay’, but with terms for payment included: 1.154; 3.45.3; 
6.39.2. Cf. Aeschylos (epikouros = ‘ally’): Pr. 870; (epikouria = ‘armed assistance’): Pr. 
717; Th. 702; Sophokles (epikouros = ‘fighter on behalf of or ‘helper’): OT 496; OC 122; 
and Euripides (epikouros = ‘fighter on behalf of or ‘helper’): Or. 21, 306, 1226, 1300; 
TA 1027, 1241; El. 138; Ba. 1367; Rh. 753; Heracl. 921; Ion 297; (epikourein = ‘to fight 
on behalf of’): ZA 1452; RA. 937, 956; (epikouria = ‘assistance’): Or. 266, 300; Hec. 872, 
878; epikouresis = ‘assistance’): Andr. 28. Cf. n. 7 and n. 8 below. 

5 misthotoi: 1.61.8; 3.45.3. Cf. n. 8 below. 
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worbene Söldner’, ‘Leibwiachter’, nicht aber im Sinne *Hilfstruppen'. 
This pronouncement is simply incorrect. The Corinthians warn the 
Athenians that becoming allies (epikourous) of the Corcyraeans will 
make them enemies of the Corinthians (1.40.3) and the Thebans later 
use the word epikouros figuratively, but substantively in its original 
sense (3.67.2)! Epikouros in Thucydides can in fact mean ‘fighter 
alongside' without hint of pay or of professionalism. 

There are passages in which Thucydides uses epikouros (and its 
oblique cases) certainly to mean ‘fighter for pay’,® but his usage is not 
at all uniform and some passages will admit of either sense.’ For exam- 
ple, the epikouroi who fought with the Chalcidians at Spartolos 
(2.79.3) and the 800 epikouroi who came from the mainland to help 
the Corcyraean oligarchs (3.73.3) may have been allies rather than 
mercenaries. (Indeed, the oligarchs found refuge on the mainland later 
apparently among these epikouroi [3.85.2-3]: in their difficulties, 
would they have fallen back on mercenaries??) There is one very 
obvious case in which the generally accepted reading of *mercenary' 
for epikouros.owes itself to very little more than a misinferred unifor- 
mity of meaning. 

When in 428, all Lesbos with the exception of Methymna 
revolted from Athens, the rebel Lesbians under the leadership of the 
Mitylenaians were synoecized to Mitylene and the city was made ready 
for inevitable Athenian siege. Its walls were strengthened, its har- 


$ G. Siebt, Griechische Söldner im Achaimenidenreich (Bonn 1977) 42. Cf. n. 15 
below. 

7 Siebt (n. 6 above) 42, n. 2, does not list these in his set of examples. epikouria 
in Thucydides means ‘alliance’ or ‘force for support’: 1.32.1, 32.5, 33.1; 3.45.5; 6.12.1, 
77.1, 86.5, 87.4, 91.5, 7.18.4; epikourein means ‘to fight in behalf of: 1.49.7; 5.23.2; 
7.57.10 (in the last instance, epikourein helps to distinguish the Acarnanian allies of the 
Athenians at Syracuse from other serving for pay). 

8 1,115.4; 2.33.1, 70.3 (these last two with words for payment); 3.34.2; 8.28.4, 38.3; 
epikourikon apparently means ‘mercenary force’: 4.52.3; 7.48.5 (both with words indi- 
cating payment); 8.25.2, 28.5, 55.3. Thucydides uses misthotos (4.129.2; 5.6.4) and mis- 
thophoros (1.35; 3.109.2; and 9.58.3 among other instances) to denote ‘mercenaries’ 
elsewhere. 

? Cf. 2.79.3; 3.18.2 (see below text), 73.3, 85.3; 4.46.1; 6.55.3; all of course contra 
Siebt (n. 6 above). 

10 These epikouroi are more plausibly Corcyraean colonists of the island's peraea 
(cf. A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, H: Books I-II [Oxford, 
1956] 386). 

"Th. 3.22. 
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bours blocked, and Pontic grain and archers were procured, the latter 
undoubtedly serving for pay. Although the Athenians and their allies 
were able to deny the islanders use of the sea, the Mitylenaians and the 
rest of the Lesbians who had now joined them nevertheless controlled 
most of the island.” 

To strengthen their position by land, the Mitylenaians and their 
epikouroi marched to Methymna, the only remaining ally of Athens 
on the island, believing that the city would be betrayed." It was not; 
they failed in their assault on its walls and so marched home, on the 
way stopping to fortify more strongly the allied cities of Antissa, Pyr- 
rha, and Eresos and taking measures for their internal security. Buoyed 
by the successful defense of their city, the Methymnans launched a 
counterassault against Antissa, but were thrown back by the Antissans 
and their epikouroi and retreated in haste. 

Several notable translators and commentators take the word epi- 
kouroi in these two instances to mean ‘mercenaries’, i.e., the Pontic 
archers recruited by the Mitylenaians. But that does not follow at all 
from what Thucydides says. The historian mentions the Pontic archers 
in among other preparations which the Mitylenaians were making for 
defence of the city, not for aggression. Within the city, the archers 
would have been effective against the enemy on the battlements or, 
possibly, in sea-fights, aboard the city's triremes. They were, how- 
ever, perhaps most effective in helping to police the potential enemy 


12 Cf. And. De Pace 5; cf. also M. Vos, Scythian Archers in Archaic Attic Vase- 
Painting (Groningen, 1963). 

13 Th. 3.6.2. 

14 Th. 3.18. 

15 Translators: R. Crawley (London 1876) 139 (Everyman edition); R. Warner 
(Harmondsworth, U.K. 1954) 202-3 (Penguin edition); C. F. Smith Thucydides, II: 
Books III-IV (London 1929) 29. Commentators: W. Bloomfield, The History of Thu- 
cydides, 2 (London 1829) 28, who translates ‘auxiliaries’, but refers to 3.2.2; G. Bóhme, 
Thukydides I(3) (Leipzig 1885) 14, who translates ‘die Fremden’ referring to 3.2.2; J. 
Classen/J. Steup, Thukydides IH (Berlin 1892) 33; A. W. Spratt, Thucydides, Book LI 
(London 1896) 129; E. C. Marchant, Thucydides, Book III (London 1918) 127; cf. 
Gomme (n. 10 above) 277. Others: D. Gillis, *The Revolt at Mitylene," JP 92 (1971) 
43; and H. D. Westlake, “The Commons at Mitylene,” Historia 25 (1976) 430-1. 

16 On battlements cf. Y. Yadin, The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands, H (New 
York 1963) 406ff. (on Assyrian archers) Although Assyrian archers are frequently 
depicted shooting arrows up at cities under siege (Yadin, 294ff.), the Scythian bow seems 
to have lacked sufficient firepower to shoot other than straight ahead and at rather close 
range (cf. Vos [n. 12 above] 71). On ships: And. De Pace 5. 
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within, an untrustworthy demos, given only light arms for the rebel- 
lion." That the demos was essentially disarmed in this desperate situ- 
ation is a certain sign that it was greatly distrusted by the controlling 
oligarchs who, refusing to arm it properly, obviously wanted it neu- 
tralized. Once hoplite arms were distributed to the demos by the Spar- 
tan Salaithos and the people had made demands, the rebellion, in the 
estimation of the oligarchs, was finished.'* Of course, as the power of 
the rebellious faction was broken by the re-arming ofthe demos, so too 
was the police force of archers instantly invalidated.'? 

The Mitylenaian epikouroi who marched against the Methym- 
nans were much likelier to have been the Lesbians synoecized to Mity- 
lene (but not Mitylenaians per se), very possibly the Antissans, Pyr- 
rhans, and Eresians; the epikouroi of the Antissans, again, very 
possibly the same Pyrrhans and Eresians, but Lesbians in any case. (In 
attacking Methymna, the Mitylenaians were attempting to strengthen 
their hold on the island, but perhaps they also sought to relieve the 
burden of an unprecedentedly large population of Mitylene.) The 
Antissans suffered reprisal from the Methymnans because they were 
allied to Mitylene and had joined in the attack on Methymna; the Pyr- 
rhans and Eresians came to their aid because of the same alliance. The 
epikouroi mentioned by Thucydides at 3.18.2 are far more plausibly 
the Lesbian allies of the Mitylenaians than the Pontic archers fetched, 
Thucydides indicates, for the defence of the city and, really, the only 
impediment to this conclusion is misinference of epikouros’ meaning 
in Thucydides.” 
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17 Cf. Gillis (n. 15 above) 43. 

18 Th. 3.27.2-28.2: distribution of food was surely not the only issue (cf. Westlake 
[n. 15 above] 429-40): see G. E. M. de St. Croix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient World 
[Ithaca 1981] 603-4, n. 26); and Gillis (n. 15 above) 38-47, especially 41ff. 

9 Cf. n. 16 above. 

2 Cf. E. F. Poppo, De Bello Peloponnesiaco (Leipzig 1835) 530, correcting Bloom- 
field who may have been the first to make the equation: “Nobis igitur non mercenarii 
sunt, sed socii Lesbii.” Cf. also K. Krüger, Qovxvdidov Xoyypoqf III (Berlin 1846) 14- 
15; G. Grote, History of Greece, V (London 1888) 142; G. P. Landemann, Thukydides. 
Geschichte des Peloponnesischen Krieges (Zurich 1960) 206 (‘Hilfstruppen’). ‘Auxilia- 
ries’: T. Hobbes, History of the Grecian War (London 1822) 139; H. Dale, Thucydides, 
I (London 1896) 168; B. Jowett, Thucydides, I (Oxford 1900) 195; and J. de Romilly, 
Thucydide, Livre III (Paris 1969) 11. 


THE VILIFICATION OF ERATOSTHENES AND THERAMENES 
IN LYSIAS 12 


Lysias’ Twelfth Oration, Against Eratosthenes, is the chief, and 
earliest, extant specimen of anti-oligarchic invective in the context of 
the Athenian civil war (404/403).! Most previous studies have only 
obliquely concerned themselves with the rhetoric of its attack on two 
of the Thirty Tyrants, Eratosthenes and Theramenes. P. Cloché noted 
the vigor of Lysias' bias against Theramenes, but had little to say about 
the expression.” C. Adams observed of the speech in its relation to the 
403 amnesty a tendency to “arouse resentments which had been 
allayed with great sacrifice of personal feeling’; but that is very vague 
language. S. Usher took a more pointed and specific position on the 
invective of Oration 12 when he argued that there was individual char- 
acterization of Theramenes, but not of Eratosthenes, the magistrate 
whose trial the speech assumes.* 

I shall argue in favor of a different view, one which supposes that 
Usher has missed the overall disconcerting effect on the aristocracy at 
which Lysias was aiming. My analysis finds that neither Eratosthenes 
nor Theramenes is individually characterized to any appreciable 
degree. Using Thucydides' account of the oligarchy of 411, I hope to 
prove that, on the contrary, both conform to Oration 12's inflamma- 


! If the speech was delivered in its present form, it was most likely within the 
twenty-day period following 12 Boedromion, 403. Eratosthenes and Pheidon (12.54—55, 
58), both members of the Thirty wishing to reside in Athens, were required by the terms 
of amnesty to appear before a specially convened court constituted from citizens with 
taxable property in Athens proper (Aristotle Athenaión Politeia, 39.4, 6, 40.1; And. 1.90). 
1 follow the view of Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit® 1 (Leipzig 1887) 540, and Jebb, 
The Attic Orators 1 (London 1876) 262-263, that Oration 12 was composed for delivery 
when Eratosthenes and Pheidon presented themselves to render the statutory audit of 
their magistracies (eb8vva: see Lys. 30.4—5). 

Hereafter, all references to Lysias, Aristotle, and Xenophon are to Oration 12, to 
the Athenaión Politeia, and to the Hellenica, respectively, unless otherwise indicated. 

? P. Cloché, La restauration démocratique à Athènes en 403 avant J.-C. (Paris 
1915) 319. 

5 C. D. Adams, Lysias. Selected Speeches (New York 1905; rpr. Norman, Ok. 
1976) 45-46. U. von Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen (1893) 222, characterizes the 
rhetoric of Oration 12 as “violent democratic terrorism.” 

* S. Usher, “Individual Characterization in Lysias," Eranos 63 (1965) 114-115. 
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tory oligarchic type, a rhetorical figment calculated to make traditional 
positive aspects of class superiority appear politically suspect. 

Lysias’ probable motives in composing the speech were (1) to 
avenge the death of his brother Polemarchus on Eratosthenes, the 
member of the Thirty who had allegedly taken him in custody; and (2) 
to enhance his own reputation as a democratic loyalist (probably in 
the hope of recovering money and property confiscated from his 
family). 

In sections 1-36, Lysias denounces Eratosthenes as the member 
of a criminal conspiracy, the Thirty, to whom he stands connected by 
a network of evil deeds, but in which the persecution of Lysias’ family 
stands out as the chief grievance. The bulk of the speech, sections 37- 
100, introduces material quite outside the scope of a mere homicide 
trial, but pertinent in the wider legal context of an audit: an account 
of oligarchic subversion presented through the medium of political 
biography. The career of Eratosthenes before 404/403 is sketched out. 
Lysias then proceeds to a violent attack on Theramenes, whose adher- 
ent Eratosthenes is said to have been. Political lessons of a very general 
and far-reaching nature are drawn for the instruction of the court. 


5 Four times Lysias identifies his own interests with those of Athens: (1) when he 
is about to describe the Thirty's crimes against his family (5); (2) at the beginning of the 
argument-section (ziotetc) (26); (3) at the outset of his attack on Theramenes (62); (4) 
in the concluding remarks to the jury (99). In the first instance Lysias promises to expose 
the deception which the oligarchs practiced upon the people. In the rest he explicitly 
assumes on Athens’ behalf the role of a public prosecutor whose job it is to pick out and 
define the enemies of democracy. 

Note the losses described at 11, 19-20. His attempts at recovery appear to have 
been unsuccessful. See the fragmentary "Against Hippotherses," where the speaker 
counts on the audience to sympathize with Lysias' feelings of bitterness and betrayal by 
the polis he had loyally supported with his wealth. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri xiii (London 1919) no. 1606, fragments 1—6, quoted from L. Gernet and 
M. Bizos, Lysias: Discours II (Paris 1955), frag. 1. Cf. frag. 47, ed. Thalheim, from the 
lost speech On His Own Benefactions. 

5 While theoretically the court considered the guilt or innocence of Eratosthenes 
on the specific charges brought against him, in actual practice it had to rule according to 
its perception of the accused as a good or bad citizen in the widest sense. Every Athenian 
before a democratic court, whether for audit or scrutiny (60kuiaoía) claimed to be a 
good citizen (xpriotóc or dya96c). See Lys. 3.9; 13.60; 14.4, 23, 31; 16.14; 18.19; 19.14, 
20.2, 10, 32, 34; 25.17, 19; 30.26; 31.25, 30. Cf. 30.10-12, where the speaker does not 
express regret at Cleophon's death per se on a trumped-up charge—after all, he was not 
a good citizen—but only because his death removed an obstacle to the establishment of 
oligarchy. 
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1. THE ATTENUATION OF LYSIAS' CASE 


Lack of evidence severely hampers the case against Eratosthenes. 
Lysias furnishes no independent witnesses, documents, or exhibits to 
substantiate his charge of judicial murder. Eratosthenes admits a role 
in the arrest, the one event directly pertinent to the charge (25), but 
insists that he initially spoke against the rounding up of Lysias' family. 
As to the truth of Eratosthenes' claim, Lysias wavers between a clear 
Yes and a clear No. At 27 he is skeptical: in the midst of revolution, 
no one cared about the metics anyway so the Thirty would hardly have 
used them to test Eratosthenes’ unconditional loyalty. At 34, on the 
other hand, Lysias admits the possibility that Eratosthenes did speak 
in opposition; and if so (goes the argument at 50), his authority was 
such that he might disagree with other members of the Thirty at no 
risk to himself. The reader is forced to conclude that Lysias had insuf- 
ficient data to fix beyond doubt the degree of Eratosthenes' guilt in the 
matter of the arrest, or to prove that his influence within the Thirty 
was great. That Polemarchus was arrested, was given the order to drink 
hemlock soon afterwards, and was buried in circumstances humiliat- 
ing for his family is the verifiable sum of Lysias’ testimony on his 
brother's death.’ 

Lysias also fails to prove Eratosthenes individually guilty of any 
other offense in 404/403; he cannot even offer the jury a sketch of his 
activities. At 12.48 comes the accusation (vague even for an Athenian 
court) that Eratosthenes “took a hand in nothing good,” while at 49 it 
is apparently conceded that Eratosthenes took no active role in plan- 
ning the outrages of the Thirty.’ Lysias treats Eratosthenes’ support for 


A citizen might call attention to acts of his that had benefited the people and the 
polis, So severe and final were the sentences meted out by Athenian courts— death, loss 
of civic rights, confiscation, enormous fines—that it was appropriate for litigants to 
remind their fellow-citizens of the full record. See the explicit statement of Lys. 7.33 to 
this effect; also Lys. 3.47; 4.18-19; 7.25, 30-32; 10.22; 14.23-24, 31; 21.10-11, 14, 25; 
30.1, 15, 26-27. Cf. K. J. Dover, Greek Popular Morality (Berkeley 1974) 292. 

1 See P. Krentz, “Was Eratosthenes Responsible for the Death of Polemarchus?” 
Parola del Passato 39 (1984) 23-32. 

8 It is true that Lysias charges Eratosthenes with complicity in the murder of three 
hundred Eleusinians (52). Lysias, however, was not in Attica at the time. Xenophon, 
who was, and who may have been an eyewitness, records that the proceedings gave plea- 
sure to those of the Three Thousand who saw an opportunity for profit (2.4.8-10). He 
does not say how high a proportion of their number fell into this category; on the other 
hand, he makes it obvious that the voting, done in public and under the eye of Spartan 
troops, was far from free. 
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the person and policies of Theramenes as a matter of public record,’ 
and recognizes divisions within the Thirty. If anything, this strength- 
ens the claim of Eratosthenes that he feared for his own safety. 

To be sure, at 12.43 Lysias states that in 404 Eratosthenes, along 
with Critias, was one of the five ephors (the title taken, probably, from 
the board of ephors at Sparta) to whom the étaipeiat entrusted the 
delicate task of foisting an oligarchy on Athens by constitutional 
means. While there is no way to controvert Lysias' statement, it would 
be rash to take it at face value. For one, Lysias implies that the ephors 
were selected and at work in Athens before the conclusion of the peace 
with Sparta; but Critias, an exile, could have entered Athens safely 
only after the surrender of the city (X. 2.2.20; Plu. Lys. 14.4). For 
another, there is no way to check Lysias' assertion that Eratosthenes 
was in truth one of their number. The ephors were not magistrates; 
they would be unlikely to identify themselves publicly or to advertise 
their activities while engaged in the delicate task of overthrowing an 
entrenched democracy. Therefore, Lysias' violent indictment of Era- 
tosthenes’ conduct during the oligarchy's tenure boils down to two 
items of fact: (1) he served on the Thirty as an associate of Thera- 
menes; (2) after the fight at Munychia, he chose to remain in Athens 
and serve the Board of Ten that replaced the Thirty but carried on 
fighting the democrats (54). In consequence, Lysias’ brilliant Syno 
(4-19) is for the most part concerned with his own experience of the 
Terror. It appears that if Lysias was to convict, it could not be on the 
basis of factual evidence relating to the specific charge. 


2. CAREER OF ERATOSTHENES BETWEEN 411 AND 404 


12.38-61 is concerned with the general career of Eratosthenes. 
His movements, sympathies, and activities are plotted from 411, the 
year in which the oligarchy of the Four Hundred was established at 


9 That Eratosthenes was in fact an adherent of Theramenes (as stated at 62) is 
likely for the following reasons: (1) Eratosthenes and Pheidon owed permission to 
remain in Athens after Munychia to the board of Ten, elected representatives of the City 
faction; (2) they were the only members of the Thirty to remain (54); (3) though pouring 
scorn on the intentions of those who claimed that Eratosthenes harmed the people less 
than the other members of the Thirty, Lysias does not directly rebut the claim itself (89— 
90); (4) Xenophon states that Critias ventured to put Theramenes on trial when he 
declined to arrest a metic innocent of wrongdoing (2.3.22-23). 
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Athens, down to 404/403. Here too no concrete evidence of wrong- 
doing is forthcoming. At 12.42 Lysias accuses Eratosthenes of desert- 
ing the command of a trireme in the Hellespont in order to return to 
Athens in 411 and assist in the overthrow of the democracy. No doc- 
umentary evidence, no witnesses are furnished; and no mention is 
made of services Eratosthenes might have rendered to the short-lived 
oligarchy of the Four Hundred. For Lysias the meager state of the evi- 
dence is clearly an exasperation. (At 46-47 he mentions the difficulty 
of proving who did what under the late oligarchy because so many of 
the participants had sworn—and were keeping—their hetairic oath of 
secrecy.) The prosecution is thrown back on its ingenuity. 


3. THE ATTACK ON THERAMENES: 12.62-78 


I argue that the lack of hard evidence against Eratosthenes, the 
individual, forces the path of Lysias’ tiotetg onto a level of generaliza- 
tion in accord with a definite political type; and here it is important to 
recognize that Lysias’ view of Athenian politics in Oration 12 assumes 
that oligarchic subversion is still to be feared at Athens. 

The times were ripe for angry—and frightened—generalizations. 
Exploiting the level of current tensions, Lysias makes extensive use of 
argument and innuendo to foment anxiety, suspicion, and rancor on 
the part of the democratic majority against a persistent oligarchic 
threat (35, 84: neniotevkev, 90). Nowhere in the Corpus Lysiacum is 
the theme of Democracy Besieged more urgently expressed than in 
Oration 12, a speech whose vilification of oligarchs belongs very much 
to a particular faction and date: the nightmare of the Terror was fresh, 
mutual suspicion endemic.'? Not without cause. After the democratic 
exiles under Thrasybulus defeated the Thirty at Munychia (X. 2.4.19; 
Aris. 38.1), the democrats were eager to negotiate peace; and the City 
faction was briefly divided on the issue of whether to treat with them 
(X. 2.4.20; Lys. 58; Diod. 14.33.5). In the end they elected the Ten, 
who, along with the remnant of the Thirty at Eleusis, borrowed large 
sums from Sparta to continue the war against their fellow-citizens, the 
men of Piraeus. The Ten exacerbated the war by urgently requesting 
Spartan military intervention.!! It was probably expected that Lysan- 
der would send them reinforcements, and all knew by now the bloody 


10 [soc, 18.36, 42, 45; Nepos Thrasyb. 3. 
!! On the election of the Ten, see X. 2.4.23; Lys. 54-55; Aris. 38.1; Diod. 14.33.5; 
Justin 5.10.4-5. Xenophon states that both the Thirty and the City faction (represented 
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methods of his dekarchies (Plu. Lys. 19.3; Nepos Lys. 1.5-2.1). The 
Ten must have supposed that it was only a matter of time until 
Lysander made short work of the opposition, given Sparta's over- 
whelming military superiority (X. 2.4.28; Lys. 58-60). Lysander had 
already once threatened the Athenian people with extirpation (ibid. 
74). The men of the City foresaw the consequences of their embassy if 
Sparta came into the war; grimly, they carried on fighting. Xenophon 
records that, when Lysander responded promptly to their petitions 
with a massive blockade of Piraeus by land and sea, the men of the 
City put their hopes in Lysander and grew confident again of domi- 
nating the democrats (X. 2.4.28—-29). 

It is then in a context of democratic grievance that Oration 12 
assumes a claim by Eratosthenes to have worked in association with 
Theramenes while the Thirty dominated Athens (62, 78). Lysias puts 
Theramenes posthumously on trial, representing that prominent dem- 
ocratic pitwp"” as the single Athenian most responsible for the oli- 
garchic revolutions of 411 and 404 (65, 68)—-a manipulator of assem- 
blies feigning respect for the forms of democracy. When the people 
were desperate after Aegospotami (Lysias charges), they believed Ther- 
amenes’ assurances over their own misgivings (69), until the day he 
presided over the Assembly that dissolved the democracy and estab- 
lished the Thirty. Theramenes died (he alleges) in a struggle with Cri- 
tias for personal power rather than as a martyr to political principle 
(77-78, 51; cf. 56, 58). This is the man Eratosthenes says he supported 
(81). 

Through guilt-by-association, Lysias identifies Eratosthenes, 
Theramenes, Pheidon (the other member of the Thirty facing audit), 
and all who would defend them from the people’s anger, with a gen- 
eralized character whose guilt everyone acknowledges—rather should 
acknowledge, if loyal to radical democracy (43, 51, 56, 77).? Thus 


now by the Ten) sent to Sparta, asking for military assistance (2.4.28). Lysias names 
Pheidon as one of the emissaries to Sparta (58). Pheidon became one of the Ten after 
deposition of the Thirty. It is implausible that a former member of the Thirty was elected 
to end the fighting, yet this is what Aristotle says (38.1), as does Diodorus (14.33.5—6). 

12 Th. 8.68.4. Theramenes was the scion of an old Athenian family distinguished 
by its achievements, responsibilities, and wealth. He had been a pupil of the sophist 
Prodicus. See J. K. Davies, Athenian Propertied Families: 600-300 B.c. (Oxford 1971) 
7234; J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica (Berlin 1901/3). 

3 Lysias had demonstrated his own loyalty by generously funding the democratic 
exiles under Thrasybulus (Ps.-Plu. 835F). On guilt-by-association as a common rhetor- 
ical technique, see Ps.-Aris. Rhet. ad Alexandrum 1428B. 
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Theramenes, Eratosthenes, and Pheidon represent more to Lysias— 
and Athens—than a loose assortment of individual cases. They figure 
as selected profiles of a larger group. 

The broad truth is that Lysias is concerned with political 
extremes: he simply ignores all the degrees of partisanship—or indi- 
viduality— that lie between. In this spirit he posits the association of 
Eratosthenes with Theramenes. In this spirit he associates Eratos- 
thenes with Critias: both were ephors. It is part of his purpose not to 
distinguish the policy of Theramenes from that of Critias: he makes no 
division of oligarchs into moderate and extreme wings, as does Aris- 
totle (36.2). In places he does not hesitate to distort the historical 
record.'^ His parti pris is that the revolutionary period unambiguously 
brought to light the true loyalties of many citizens (32-33, 57-58, 77- 
78, 82, 86, 90). 

In the language of hatred, he recalls the subtly dissembled stages 
of Athens' betrayal by Theramenes, and urges the jury to punish those 
of his supporters who use the same means to beguile them again (5, 
35, 49, 79, 87-88). 

He rejects the defendants’ claim to be concerned with justice.'$ 
(Thucydides explicitly testifies to the use of such propaganda in 411 
when he describes the government of reform pushed by Athenian oli- 
garchs as “unreal, hollow” [8.64.5; cf. 8.53.3, 89.3; for the wide cur- 
rency of the oligarchic slogan dpiotoxpatia oóqpov, see 3.82.8, 
8.64.3].) 

He has no use for their claim of moral superiority (5, 78)." (Cf. 
the oligarch Phrynichus' grossly cynical—and privately uttered—use 
of the key class-term kaAowdya8ot at Th. 8.48.6.) 

He has no use for their claim of intellectual superiority (86).'* 


1^ For example, Lysias concentrates full guilt for every outrage perpetrated under 
the oligarchy solely on Theramenes. On the testimony of other sources, Theramenes 
risked his life to speak against the execution of potential opponents, the exiling of dem- 
ocrats, and the arrest of innocent metics (X. 2.3.38-44; Aris. 36; Diod. 14.4.5). See 
Cloché, La restauration démocratique 319. In this study I am concerned not with the 
historical merit of Lysias' charges but with his rhetoric. 

5 Cf. the case of the loyalist Eucrates at Lys. 18.5, Evander at 26.5; Isoc. 16.37. 

16 36, 44-45——they deliberately brought the poor to starvation: 52, 56, 86. Cf. X. 
2.4.40: this and subsequent Xenophontic references are taken from the speech attributed 
to Thrasybulus in the Hellenica, and purportedly delivered to the assembled City and 
Piraeus factions. 

T Cf. X. 2.4.40; Diod. 14.4.2; Lys. 25.19; Ar. Ra. 725-729. 

18 Cf. X. 2.4.41. 
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Usher (114—115) detects in Lysias’ references to Theramenes’ persua- 
siveness and political acumen traces of individual characterization. 
However, this is open to the serious objection that Thucydides assigns 
these very qualities not to Theramenes as an individual but to the cell 
of aristocrats responsible for masterminding the 411 oligarchic coup, 
which included Theramenes, but also Phrynichus and Antiphon (8.68, 
cf. Aris. 32.2; for Phrynichus, 8.27.5, 90.1; for the select committee 
with full powers to determine the best possible administration for Ath- 
ens, see 8.67.1, Aris. 29.2). 

He scorns their fighting skills (38-39, 79).? (Thucydides dis- 
misses the Four Hundred's proposal of a franchise limited to those 
“best able to serve the state either in their own persons or financially" 
as deliberate misrepresentation of their true tyrannical intentions 
[8.65.3—-66.1].) 

„Pe mocks their distinguished Spartan contacts (43, 69, 74-75, 
77). 

He dismisses their concept of loyalty to one another (50-51, 63- 
64, 67, 78, 81, 88).”' As far as he is concerned, that friendship (uiia) 
masks the criminal complicity of the étaipeia (9-10, 77, 85).” 

Their greed for the wealth of their fellow-citizens was insatiable 
(6, 8, 11, 19-20, 83, 93, 99). This, in spite of the fact that they had a 
background of wealth.? When Lysias calls attention to the habit that 
certain citizens have, when brought into court, of claiming to be good 
soldiers, of capturing enemy vessels with the warship at their com- 
mand, or even of achieving so grand a feat as winning to Athens the 
allegiance of a formerly hostile state, it is at wealthy individuals that 
he is taking aim, for they alone could afford to do these things (33, 38- 
41). Eratosthenes' wealth is assumed. It is implied that if he had done 
anything useful] under the democracy, Eratosthenes would, like others, 


1? 9293 seek to wake a sense of aiddc in the City faction; cf. X. 2.4.41. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Cf. X. 2.4.42, possibly a sarcastic reference to the oaths and pledges required of 
£xaipot. 
22 Thucydides’ analysis of oligarchic-democratic conflict in the Greek world 
reveals that the oligarchic étaipeiat retained their aristocratic personnel and, outwardly 
at least, their aristocratic values; but, in the latter part of the fifth century, exchanged the 
ideal of kañoxàyaðia for greed and the love of power (3.82.8). Democrats and oligarchs 
commonly accused one another of rapacity. 

73 At 80 the prediction is made that they will use their wealth in an attempt to buy 
immunity from past crimes with promises of future largesse. Cf. X. 2.4.40. 
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be trying to “buy” a name for åpetń. (Cf. Th. 8.63.4: perhaps Eratos- 
thenes avoided making such claims on purpose.) These are the people 
of whom it is said with exasperation that, whatever outrages they com- 
mit, at whatever price to the polis, and whatever fortune brings, they 
expect to enjoy a privileged position (33, 35, 41, 81—as both accusers 
and judges, 85-86). 

In this way Oration 12 strikes with prejudice at the aristocracy. 
It is Lysias’ ironic presentation of a common aristocratic type—rather 
than individual traits—that brings Eratosthenes, Theramenes, and 
Pheidon together. They are assimilated in a memorable composite pic- 
ture of the privileged class which many Athenians held to blame for 
the recent civil war. (So great was the antagonism of classes in Athens 
at the time that a sweeping Spartan-imposed amnesty was required to 
guarantee the lives, property, and interests of the aristocratic City fac- 
tion after the fighting stopped [Aris. 39].?^) It is to exploit class-preju- 
dice that Lysias pointedly addresses dikasts of the City faction as a 
group, separately from those of the Piraeus faction (92-94): in this 
fashion the former are naturally reminded that as former defenders of 
the 404 oligarchy they are greatly outnumbered by the democrats (cf. 
Aris. 40.1). 

In deliberately strong language Lysias makes most of the tradi- 
tional positive manifestations of class superiority appear suspect and 
challenges those dikasts who belonged to the City faction, by con- 
demning Eratosthenes, to avoid provoking the victorious democrats 
to even deeper suspicion of their motives (90). His approach to them 
relies on reason. By turns coaxing and intimidating,? it confirms that 
the former Three Thousand are indeed a force to be reckoned with. 
Not in a military sense perhaps, but certainly financially (93-94). The 
men of the City are reminded that the Thirty denied them a share in 
the wholesale confiscations of the civil-war period, and urged to con- 
vict Eratosthenes on a rational calculus of present and future benefits 


4 Aristotle is a rich source for the legal details of the accords that were negotiated 
by Pausanias between the City and Piraeus factions. He is particularly interested in the 
amnesty, its most important clause. 

?5 Cf. 94 and the sentiment Xenophon attributes to Lysias’ benefactor Thrasybu- 
lus at 2.4.42: there is the same pattern of alternating threats and assurances to the aris- 
tocracy. Lysias in no way violates the letter of the amnesty. He forecasts damage to the 
ongoing delicate process of reconciliation in the event Eratosthenes is acquitted (35), but 
the judicial circumstances keep him from direct accusation of the City faction en bloc 
for its conduct during the civil war (58). 
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to themselves. In this line there is nothing of morality except an unfa- 
vorable comparison with the Piraeus group, everything of 
expediency.” 

For the old Athenian arrangement under which prominent aris- 
tocrats made themselves dvvéota1, proud benefactors of the people, 
Lysias shows little sympathy. For the aristocracy there is to be an hon- 
ored place in the state so long as they do not use their superiority over 
the people in some areas as a justification to play the master.” 


THOMAS M. MURPHY 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


?$ Here the extreme contrast between arguments from justice and expediency 
recalls Diodotus' careful separation of tò cvpgépov from tò dixatov in the debate over 
the punishment of Mytilene (Th. 3.44—48). 

27 Cf. 94: dei viv év tà OappaAéq Óvtec Kad’ Scov 60vacOs, Kai nip ouv kai 
bnép tov £k Tletpaids cipiopfjcao0e. Cast in the form of a conciliatory statement, this 
sop can also be read as a challenge to the men of the City to realize that they work for 
the good of all when they have the same enemies as the men of Piraeus. In cooperating 
with the democrats’ (and Lysias") effort to be revenged on Eratosthenes and his kind, 
they can look forward to recovering their forfeited prestige. 

Iam much indebted to Professor Michael Gagarin for his comments and incisive 
criticisms as this article was being prepared, and to Professor Peter Green for his assis- 
tance with the larger project of which it is a part. 


TAMPERING WITH THE TIMAEUS: IDEOLOGICAL 
EMENDATIONS IN PLATO, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE TIMAEUS* 


Ancient scholars, as we know, did not neglect the emendation of 
texts, but the principles on which they worked, as we also know, were 
by modern standards eccentric.! The work of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium on Homer, and of Aristophanes and Didymus Chalcenterus on 
Euripides, to mention but two conspicuous instances, are well attested 
in the respective scholia, and we can see from them how what one 
might term “hard” scholarship was mixed with subjective judgements 
on what was “proper” to the author concerned which surpass the 
excesses of any nineteenth-century German philologist. 

Of course, like nineteenth-century German scholars, the Alex- 
andrians had ample excuse for their obelising and athetising in the per- 
ilous state of the manuscripts which confronted them in the library. 
Centuries of rhapsodes and actors had made their contributions to the 
texts of epics and tragedies, and the Alexandrian scholars knew this 
well, even as modern scholars, at the dawn of scientific textual criti- 
cism, came to realise what could happen to mediaeval manuscripts at 
the hands of monkish scribes and scholars. This knowledge, in either 
case, led to excesses, but they were the excesses of scholarly expertise, 
not of ignorance. 

All this by way of a general introduction to my particular theme. 
Apart from interpolations and emendations due to artistic vanity or 
misplaced literary ambition, I would like to argue for a class of textual 
disturbances which is due rather to what one may term "ideological" 
considerations. A famous example of this in Homer is the line about 
Ajax's contingent from Salamis in the Catalogue of Ships (2.558), 
which became a political weapon in sixth-century struggles for control 
of Salamis between Athens and Megara. 

Here, however, we are dealing with interpolation rather than 
emendation. My concern, in relation to the works of Plato, and the 


* This article was composed in the delightful surroundings of the Institute of 
Advanced Studies in Princeton, to whose hospitality I am much indebted. 

! On this subject, I have derived benefit from the following works: Denys Page, 
Actors' Interpolations in Greek Tragedy (Oxford 1934) and H. Alline, Histoire du texte 
de Platon (Paris 1915). 
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Timaeus in particular, is strictly with emendation. There has not, to 
my knowledge, been a collection and study of this class of emendations 
in Plato,” and this study of the Timaeus is intended simply as a ten- 
tative preliminary contribution. One reason for this lack, perhaps, is 
the problem of deciding what counts as an ideological emendation. 
There are two sorts of difficulties, as we shall see: first, we would have 
to decide in each case what Plato actually wrote, before deciding what 
the nature and purpose of the emendation was; and secondly, it is not 
always clear what constitutes a deliberate alteration, and what could 
be the result of carelessness or the illegibility of the text. Nevertheless, 
despite the inevitable uncertainties, I think that a significant body of 
relevant instances remains. 

Let me illustrate what I have in mind with a number of famous 
instances from other dialogues, which point up the difficulties rather 
well? 

1. First of all, R. 6.509d6: 


donep toivev ypapudy diya cexumpévnv Aafóv vica tuata, . . . 
évica ADM Proclus; äv, toa F. 


? The present investigation was actually provoked originally by two stimulating 
notes of John Whittaker, “Timaeus 27D5ff,” Phoenix 23 (1969) 181-185 and “Textual 
Comments on Timaeus 27C-D," Phoenix 27 (1973) 387-91 (both now reproduced in 
his collection of essays, Studies in Platonism and Patristic Thought [London 1984], in 
the latter of which he makes the following remark (p. 389): “The extent to which already 
in antiquity the text of Plato was deliberately tampered with in matters of detail but of 
nonetheless crucial concern is a topic which calls for detailed investigation." This chal- 
lenge has not yet, I think, been taken up. i 

As far as I can observe, the only ancient author to comment on this phenomenon 
in general terms is the fifth-century Neoplatonist Hierocles of Alexandria, who in Book 
6 of his De Providentia (as reported by Photius, Bibl. cod. 251. p. 461 a 24ff. Bekker, 7, 
p. 191 Henry), says: *Numerous Platonists and Aristotelians have put themselves to 
great trouble to produce contradictions between their respective masters in relation to 
their principal doctrines. Indeed, they have carried their love of disputation and their 
audacity to such a pitch that they have even tampered with the texts of their own mas- 
ters, in order the better to prove that they were not in agreement." Hierocles is referring 
here to Middle Platonists, since he claims that Ammonius Saccas put an end to this 
tendency. 

5T use the Oxford Text as a starting point, without wishing to grant it uniquely 
authoritative status. 
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If we accept the reading of the majority of Mss., including the 
Parisinus along with the evidence of Proclus (/n Remp. 1.288. 20ff. 
Kroll), then we must take the tradition presented by Ms. F (Vindobo- 
nensis 55) to be tampering with the text. But can such tampering be 
assumed to be “ideological”? Certainly, some modern editors, such as 
Ast and Stallbaum, have preferred isa or an' isa, dividing the line into 
two parts, because they could see no point in the detail that the parts 
were unequal (and indeed, without further specification-—sc, as to 
which segment is intended to the larger—there is something a little 
peculiar about the text). But it is possible that the scribe of F, or its 
ancestor, simply divided the words wrongly, without making any judg- 
ment as to whether the line was to be equally or unequally divided, so 
some doubt must remain as to the status of this passage. 

2. Turning from the Republic to the Meno, there is a curious little 
problem about the transmission of 9824, concerning the ‘tying down’ 
of true opinions so as to make them into pieces of knowledge: 


mOAvv 88 4póvov ook &0£X0v01 napapévetv, GAAG Spanetebovotv &K TIC 
yoxs tod avOphnov Hote ob ToAAOD GE1ai siow, Ew> dv Tig abtüc 
Shoy atziac Aoyiguà 


There are here no textual variants in the direct tradition, and this 
is the text that makes the best sense. It is by the working out (/ogismos) 
of a causal explanation (aitia) that opinion is transformed into knowl- 
edge, and so ‘tied down’. 

Nevertheless, somewhere in the Middle Platonic period, if not 
earlier, an alternative reading aitidi logismou, found favour, and it is 
interesting to speculate how this may have arisen. The reading is 
attested only in the Anonymous Theaetetus Commentary (col. 15.23), 
in the context of a distinction which the author is making between 
‘simple’ (haplé) and ‘compound’ (synthetos) knowledge (i.e., individual 
theorems of a science as opposed to the whole science as a complex of 
theorems).. 


^ [n Berliner Klassikertexte, Heft 2, ed. H. Diels and W. Schubart (Berlin 1905). 
The only variant reading I observe in the direct tradition is Aoywpóv for Aoyiouuó in F, 
which may betoken a similar misreading by a scribe. It should be noted that the actual 
text of Anon. reads aitiav, which Diels and Schubart have corrected, reasonably enough, 
to aitig. . 
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Å toívov üxAf| xpotépa éotiv tfjg ovvOétov Kal tabmv abtóg uiv 
dpicato èv 1b Mévovi 80&5av óOpOrv ós0cicav aitig Aoyiopod. 


*The simple is prior to the compound, and this latter he himself 
has defined in the Meno as ‘true opinion tied down by causality 
(instrumentality?) of reasoning’. 

This is perhaps quoted from memory, and there may not seem 
at first sight to be much ideological significance in the misquotation; it 
could be the result of a mere tendency to regularise the word order. 
But it is possible that a greater emphasis is here being placed on /og- 
ismos, as a variant of logos, as the means of attaining scientific knowl- 
edge, a formulation more proper to the Middle Platonic period than 
to that of Plato himself, though it could, admittedly, be influenced by 
the formula proposed at Tht. 201c ff. for knowledge, “true belief with 
an account (logos).” 

We may be dealing here, then, with a misquotation rather than a 
variant reading, but one stimulated by "ideological" considerations, 
and interference from other Platonic passages (of also logon didonai in 
R. 7.5340). 

As a third example, I choose Phaedrus 247c6~7: 


fj yap axphpatbs te Kai doynudtiotos Kai dvagic oboía, yoxi 
KoBepvjty nóvo beatů vě... 
Bear và B; earth vô xpt TW 


Here the whole manuscript tradition of Plato reads theatéi in the 
dative, adding nói or nói chrétai, the verb being a palpable effort to 
provide some grammatical underpinning for this string of datives. 
However, we find in the later Neoplatonists, from Iamblichus on,° a 
series of quotations of the passage which read theaté without any nói 
following.’ Of these, the quotation by Iamblichus is the most signifi- 


5 There are variants at this point in the text also, but I will not concern myself 
' with them in the present context. 

é Plotinus does not actually quote this phrase, though he makes use of the first 
part of the sentence on a number of occasions. 

? Tambl. ap. Hermeias, Jn Phaedr. 159.23 Couvreur, Hermeias, In Phaedr. 152.2 
and 8; Proclus, In Alc. 77.10 Creuzer; In Parm. 6.1128, 1 Cousin, Theol. Plat. 4.13, p. 
43, 1 Saffrey-Westerink; Simpl. Jn Phys. 546.3 Diels; Damasc. De Princ. 1.293, 15 Ruelle. 
Burnet in the Oxford Text is misleading to quote Proclus as an authority for Neat và. 
Nowhere does Proclus seem to read và, though he certainly understands it in each case. 
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cant. He makes it clear from his exegesis of the passage that he cannot 
have read nói, since he takes the ‘helmsman’ of the soul to mean pre- 
cisely not the intellect, but the ‘One’ of the soul, its mystical faculty. 
In this he is followed by Hermeias, but Proclus, Simplicius, and 
Damascius seem to understand the helmsman as referring to intel- 
lect—as indeed is Plato’s plain intention—without however, including 
nói in their quotations of the passage. It seems probable to me that 
nói, and then nói chrétai, was added to our manuscript tradition at 
some stage in antiquity to clarify just what Plato was referring to, thus 
heading off such an interpretation as that of Iamblichus. Its inclusion 
acutally rather spoils the style of the passage, as being prosaically 
explicit. 

But when would such an addition have taken place? One might 
assume late antiquity, but for the fact that the passage is quoted with 
nói already in the second century A.D. by Celsus in his Alethes Logos 
(Frag. 6 19b). Celsus makes a further small but significant change in 
the text just following this, reading peri hon (referring back to nói), 
instead of the otherwise universal reading peri hén (referring back to 
ousia). Celsus may be quoting from memory, but one cannot dismiss 
him on that possibility. I would suggest that he represents one strand, 
perhaps a “popular” one, in the Mss. tradition, which only entered the 
“school” tradition much later. 


II 


Pickings, therefore, from the rest of the Platonic corpus are rather 
thin, so far as I can see. Turning now to the Timaeus itself, I begin 
with two textual variants from the prefatory section (17a-27b), which 
deserve mention, I think, though they have no strictly “ideological” 
content, since they share some characteristics with the ideological 
class, and thus serve to set them off more clearly from the others. The 
first occurs at 25d5, in connection with the final disappearance of 
Atlantis beneath the waves: 


510 kai viv &nopov kai áótepeóvritov yéyovev tobket néAayos, nnàoùð 
Kata fipay&oc sunodhv Svtoc, dv 1] vijoog iCopévy napéoxeco. 
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Here the Parisinus (A) reads xapta Ba0&oc,* but the letters ptaB and 0 
have been partially erased, and we find katà Bpayéoc written in the 
margin. (The scholiast, however, read kápto?, since he glosses it with 
oqóópa.) All this shows uneasiness on the part of a reader, who pre- 
sumably had access to a Ms. of the family of F (which reads 
xata fipay&og as one word) or Y (which reads kata Bpayéoc). Proclus, 
as is often the case, sides with F, taking kataBpayéoc as a single word, 
understood as an adjective agreeing with mnAobd. 

Now why all this fuss? No philosophical problem is at issue here: 
simply a problem of interpretation. What is meant by kata Bpayéoc 
(or KataBpayéoc) in this context? Cornford has a good note on this in 
an appendix to his edition (pp. 366-7), where he argues persuasively 
that Plato wrote kata Bpoxéoc, intending it as an adverbial phrase on 
the lines of kata yijc, ‘beneath the earth’, or, more closely, Kata 
Bá8ovc, ‘at a depth’; Kata Bpayéoc will then mean ‘at a little depth’, ‘a 
little way down’, which is the meaning required to describe the phe- 
nomenon of shallows due to mud below the surface beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules as described by Aristotle in Meteorologica 354a22 (who 
uses the expression Bpayéa dua tov mNAdv). Misunderstanding of this 
idiom, and an attempt to make Bpayéoc agree with mnAod, will then 
have led progressively to the various distortions in the Mss. 

If we were, however, to seek some quasi-ideological rationale 
behind the variant kápta BaO&oc, it could be that, as a result of greater 
geographical knowledge of the area outside the Pillars of Hercules in 
the Hellenistic (or Roman) era, it was thought desirable to save Plato’s 
credibility by altering the text to fit the observed facts. There is, after 
all, no shallow, muddy area in the Atlantic off Gibraltar.'° 

The second interesting variant is at 26c3—interesting not really 
because of an ideological aspect to it, but because it is a relatively rare 
instance of a variant noticed by an ancient commentator. Critias is 
recollecting how he was taught the Atlantis poem by his grandfather, 


8 As, it would seem, did Calcidius, if we can deduce this from his translation 
crasso dihiscentis insulce limo—unless, as E. R. Bevan suggests (ap Taylor, Comm. ad 
loc.), he is actually reading xápta nayéoc. 

? The xapta Bpoxéog presented in the Oxford Text is a reading from no manu- 
script, but found only in the Basle edition. 

10 We may note, by the way, that if x&pta were the reading here, it would be the 
only surviving instance of the use of this Ionic adverb in classical Attic prose. 
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and that it became fixed in his memory because of repetition induced 
by his frequent requests: ote olov éykabpata üveknAOtovo ypagf|c 
čuuová pot yéyove, ‘so that the story remained fixed in my mind like 
those encaustic paintings with ineffaceable characters’. 

This makes perfectly good sense. What is being referred to is a 
technique of encaustic painting (described much later by Pliny in Book 
35, 149, of his Natural History), and it seems clear that ypaqíjs is the 
correct reading. However, one manuscript, Vat. 228 (generally a twin 
of F, but not in this case), reads Boqfic, ‘dyeing’, and Proclus in his 
Commentary ad loc. notes that this is an alternative reading, though 
without making anything of it. What is interesting is that Proclus usu- 
ally follows the readings of F, and here, where we have a variation in 
that tradition, he notes a variant reading." 

If we may speculate, the variant probably arose simply from a 
scribe, consciously or unconsciously, recalling R. 4.430a, where Soc- 
rates is describing how good citizenship should be instilled into the 
soldier class &onep Baghy, and care should be taken ph £&zrAbvai thy 
Bagny xà pbupata tadta. If it is a conscious recollection of this pas- 
sage, then we come near once again to an "ideological" emendation, 
striving to preserve consistency in Plato's imagery, but one cannot be 
sure that the scribe is not just being careless. Bagijc, after all, could be 
described as the lectio facilior." 


III 


Let us pass on, however, to more serious matters. It is really only 
after 27b, after all, that serious questions of doctrine begin to arise, on 
which some manipulation of the text might be thought advantageous. 
At this point we should remind ourselves what the overriding issue 
was in the interpretation of the Timaeus. Aristotle had (perhaps mis- 
chievously, perhaps genuinely) presented Plato as describing in the 
Timaeus the creation of the world in time, and had criticised him for 
that (De Cael. 1.10.280a28f£.; 1.12.283a4ff.; 3.2.300b17ff.). Speusippus 


1! Calcidius, for what it is worth, seems to read ypagijc (inobsoletam . . .notam). 

12 A curious confirmation that the Timaeus and Republic passages might be asso- 
ciated occurs in the Pseudo-Pythogorean letter of Lysis to Hipparchus (112, 9 Thesleff), 
where the author, although doubtless thinking primarily of R. 4.430a, uses the phrase 
xa avéxndvtov tav Bapàv &vaniova. 
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and Xenocrates responded to this by denying that the Timaeus 
account was to be taken literally. Plato had presented it in this form 
merely ‘for didactic purposes’ (6819nokaAtag xópw, Xenocr. Frag. 54 
Heinze). Most of the emendations we shall be considering are designed 
to support this position. In fact, we find such a passage straight away, 
and it is a particularly interesting one. 


27C 4-5: Huds 68 tods xepi 100 mavtdc AGyous noieioOat zy 
péAdovtiac, 5 yeyovey y Kal &yevéc otv, ... . dvayKn BEobs te Kai 
Beds mkalovuévovg sbyeoBat 

ST AÑ.. FY: À... f (or e) Albinus ei... ei Taurus: d... fj 
Porphyry Iamblichus, Proclus: si . . . i) Philoponus; om. Calcidius 


This is a fine mare's nest. To add to the complexities, Proclus in 
fact follows Porphyry and Iamblichus (whom he reports) and F and Y, 
in reading f| ... Ì but one of the Proclus Mss., C, manages to read 1| 

. £L in the lemma; two, C and P, read f]. . . f in the text at 1.219.29 
Diehl (“correcting” their text, presumably, from the A tradition); and 
all the Mss. read si... 3, when Proclus returns to the text later, at 
1.275.8ff. 

The modern consensus (OCT, Budé, Teubner) seems to be to 
read 7)... fj, so we may start from that as a base. Such a reading, and 
indeed the accepted Neoplatonic reading 7] .. . Ñ, may be regarded, I 
think, as ideologically neutral, though in fact the Neoplatonists all held 
that the description of the temporal creation of the world was not to 
be taken literally. The other readings, however, were thought to con- 
tain various nuances, to support one position or another on this vexed 
question. 

Let us begin by quoting Proclus on the problem (1.218.28ff. 
Diehl): 


Let us turn now to the phrase 1] yéyovev y kai &ygvég £otw. Some have 
interpreted this by taking the first ë as aspirated and the second as non- 
aspirated—all those who regard Timaeus as proposing to treat of the uni- 


3 John Whittaker, however, in his article “Textual Comments" (389), notes that ` 
in fact Burnet (OCT) and Rivaud (Budé) misrepresent the situation in the Parisinus (A): 
nn and fj are indeed written there, but zy and the iota subscript of fi are then elided with 
dots, showing that the scribe, on reconsideration (after consulting another exemplar?), 
wished to excise zy and change 1) to fj. Nothing is simple in the tradition of this passage! 
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verse in so far as (ka’ Scov) it has come to be from a causal principle, 
even though (£i xai)'* it is ungenerated. They use such terminology in 
order that, by comprehending the sense in which it is created, we may 
properly discern its nature. That is the opinion, at least, of the Platonist 
Albinus, who considers that according to Plato, the world, while 
uncreated (in time), nevertheless contains a principle of createdness 
(&py1 yevé&ogoc). In his view, the cosmos has by that very fact some- 
thing in excess of real Being, because that is only eternal, while the cos- 
mos, as well as being eternal, possesses also a first principle of genera- 
tion, so that it is at the same time eternally existent and coming into 
being (yevntdc), not, of course, in the sense of temporal creation—that 
would exclude its being eternally existent—but in the sense that it has a 
principle of createdness' by virtue of being compounded of a multiplic- 
ity of disparate elements, which makes it necessary to refer its substan- 
tiation back to a causal principle prior to itself, through the prior exis- 
tence of which it itself is also in a way (xn) eternally existent, and not 
only generated but also ungenerated. 


Albinus' exegesis, then, involves not only giving a special signif- 
icance to fj. . . Ñ (whether or not he introduced the emendation him- 
self), but also giving a special weight to the adverb zy in the previous 
line, to mean ‘in some way’. 

Albinus was equalled in emending zeal by his near-contemporary 
L. Calvenus Taurus, whose elaborate list of senses of genétos I have 
mentioned (n. 15). 

John Philoponus" tells us that Taurus read 27c5 as si yéyovev, ei 


14 This poses a problem. Proclus seems to be listing Albinus as reading f]. . . } but 
in the text he gives 1. . . ei (though one late Ms., Monac. gr. 382 (A) “corrects” that to 
1). It may be, as Whittaker suggests (“Textual Comments" 390), that Proclus is not dis- 
tinguishing between f| and si. I would accept this, as it lends more sense to Albinus' 
position. 

15 This differs interestingly in detail from the views expressed in the Didaskalikos, 
Ch. 14 (p. 169, 26ff. Hermann), whether the author of that be Alcinous or Albinus. In 
the Did., the senses of genétos given are ‘always in process of generation’ and ‘dependent 
for its existence on an outside cause', which are the third and fourth respectively in the 
list of four senses of genetos worked out by the Platonist Taurus in his Timaeus Com- 
mentary (see my Middle Platonists, p. 243), whereas Albinus here favours Taurus' sec- 
ond sense, ‘that which is in theory composite, even if it has never been compounded” ` 
(though Albinus also sees this as involving an outside cause). 

16 If this is a reasonable rendering of Aóyoc yevéoews. 

" De Aeternitate Mundi, p. 186, 17ff. Rabe. 
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kai àyevéç otv, meaning ‘whether it was created, even if it is 
uncreated', and actually quoted Homer, Iliad 3.215: ei kal yéva 
boepog ev as a parallel.'* (Philoponus himself, a believer in the tem- 
poral creation of the world, read si. . . Ñ.) That Taurus felt it desirable 
to quote a parallel seems to indicate that, at least in the case of the 
second ei, he was not choosing between variants, but actually emend- 
ing; in which case Albinus may (if indeed he read ei) have been follow- 
ing him in this. 

All this fiddling around with the text by Platonists attracted the 
indignant attention, in the next generation, of the great Peripatetic 
Alexander of Aphrodisias. In his Commentary on the De Caelo," Alex- 
ander pours scorn on those who “make themselves ridiculous by trying 
to change the (second) e into ei, and read si yéyovev, ei xai &ygvég 
otv for apart from the absurdity of changing the given text into 
something else (tò petaypaetv xà pů obtog Éxovca), they have not 
thought through the consequences: their text is quite out of tune with 
what follows.” And he then proceeds to quote Ti. 28b.” 

The Platonists who annoyed Alexander (presumably including 
Taurus) put forward, it seemed, the sense of genétos as ‘having its exis- 
tence in a state of becoming’ (tò £v yevéoet tò eivai Éyevw),?! Taurus’ 
third meaning, which comes nearest, interestingly enough, not to Albi- 
nus as reported by Proclus, nor yet to Taurus (if indeed he is favouring, 
as he seems to be, his own fourth meaning, ‘dependent for its existence 
on an outside cause’), but to the meaning given in the Didaskalikos. 
But all these Platonists are at one in attempting to doctor the text to 
facilitate their interpretation. 

The Neoplatonists (Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Proclus), by con- 
trast, though they too held that the creation account in the Timaeus 
was mythical, did not feel it necessary to adopt the controversial sec- 
ond ei, plumping for the more neutral f| . . . Ñ, in agreement with our 
Mss. F and Y (and it seems, on reconsideration, even to A). Proclus' 
report of their position (In Tim. 1.219.21ff.) indicates that they were 
prepared to understand the passage as presenting a completely open 


5 Where, we may note, many Mss. of Homer actually read 1| for si! 

1? Lost, but quoted in this connexion by John Philoponus, Aet. p. 214, 10ff. Rabe. 

? We may note, by the way, that when Alexander quotes 27c4—5 (at 214, 7-9), he 
omits zr, which would seem to indicate that it was not in his text, and so perhaps 
another addition of the second-century Platonists. 

?! Ap. Philop. Aet. p. 213, 24-5 Rabe. 
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question (‘Has the cosmos come to be, or is it uncreated?’), and thus 
giving no clue one way or another to Plato's true intentions. 

I have dwelt on this passage at what is perhaps inordinate length, 
because it seems to provide a particularly good example, both because 
of the complexity of the positions taken up, and because of the public- 
ity they attracted, of the sort of manouevres that could go on, as Plato's 
faithful followers picked over the texts that he had bequeathed to 
them. 

But this is only one such passage in the Timaeus. Let us look now 
at a few others. 

We turn next to 27d5, another passage on which John Whittaker 
has made a useful contribution. In the generally accepted text it runs: 


ti tÒ Ov dei, yévectv 5 ook Éyov, Kai tí tò ytyvópevov pév ġel, bv 66 
ovdéxote; 


giving the meaning: ‘What is it that always exists, having no genera- 
tion, and what is it that is always coming to be, never having exis- 
tence?’ Here the problem centres round the second aei. The manu- 
scripts are divided. F, W, and Y omit it, as does the whole Neoplatonic 
tradition,? as well as both Cicero and Calcidius in their translations. 
In the second century A.D., Nicomachus of Gerasa (Intro. Arith. 1.2.2), 
Numenius (Frag. 7 Des Places), Alexander of Aphrodisias (ap. Philop. 
Aet. 214. 3-4), and Sextus Empiricus (4M 7.142) omit it. In fact the 
problem is, not who omits it, but who includes it. There is a probable 
reading in Pseudo-Justin, Cohort.,? a definite one in Eusebius, P.E. 
11.9, two occasions in Philoponus (in de An. 76.23f.; in Phys. 56.2ff.), 
and a doubtful allusion in Plutarch (Def. Or. 433E).” 


? Whittaker quotes Syrianus, Proclus, Simplicius, Olympiodorus, Asclepius and 
Lydus, and one instance from John Philoponus (Aet. p. 205, 17), where however, John 
may be under the influence of a source work, since on two other occasions (see below) 
he puts in the aei. 

3 That is to say, aei is read in all Mss. save one (D). Pseudo-Justin is generally 
considered to be third-century A.D. 

2 "Ekyovov &keivoo Kai tókoo Svtos del yvyvónevov Gel todtov ürogóivovtec, 
referring to the Sun as the offspring of Apollo. I must say the most natural assumption 
would be that he is alluding to the text of the Timaeus as known to him, so 1 would 
count Plutarch in. 
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We have here to do with an impressive plurality against the sec- 
ond aei.” What is strange here is that, although there should be an 
ideological issue here—the inclusion of aei with gignomenon should 
strengthen the hand of those who wish to argue for an eternal genera- 
tion of the world (that is to say, if anything, Taurus' third meaning of 
genétos)—this reading was precisely not adopted, or even, it seems, 
known to? the great majority of Platonists who were partisans of the 
non-literal interpretation of the Timaeus, whereas it was apparently 
known to, and adopted by, such men as Plutarch, who maintained the 
temporal creation of the world, and Christians like Eusebius and John 
Philoponus, who held the same view. It would seem that neither side 
was inclined to draw the conclusions from the text that seem obvious 
to us. 

However, things may not be quite as they seem. First of all, as 
John Whittaker himself points out, the author of the Didaskalikos, in 
Ch. 14 (p. 169 Hermann), when discussing the question of Plato’s 
description of the world as “created,” after first asserting that it is not 
to be taken as denoting temporal creation, says that what it means is 
that it is ‘always in process of generation’ (del &v yevéoet éoti),”” which 
seems to suggest (though not perhaps necessarily that he read aei with 
gignomenon. Furthermore, there are at least two passages in the Cor- 
pus Hermeticum, which largely reflects contemporary (i.e., second cen- 
tury) Platonism, which are fairly plainly drawing on this passage of the 


25 The situation is even more lopsided than Burnet and Rivaud in their editions 
allow. As Whittaker reveals in his second article (n. 2 above), asi is actually not present 
in the Vaticanus Palatinus gr. 173 (P), and in the Parisinus (A), though present, it has 
been cancelled by dots (as was the case with my and f| in the last passage). We may per- 
haps assume that it was present in the original Ms. available to the scribe of A, but 
cancelled on correction from another ms. 

?6 Here I would differ with John Whittaker as to the interpretation of a remark of 
Proclus, (Jn Tim. 1.233, 18ff.), where he says, "Why, they say, did Plato not add dei to 
vu vópuevov also, as he did to dv, or noté (‘at one time or another’), so that he could have 
a thorough going antithesis to àei öv?” Proclus’ suggested answer is that neither dei nor 
1o1É would apply to all aspects of the physical world, det being appropriate to ‘totalities’ 
(by which he perhaps means genera and species), and noté to ‘parts’ (presumably indi- 
viduals). Whittaker suggests that this indicates that Proclus knows such a reading. It 
seems to me rather to indicate just the opposite, although it does show that there was 
some speculation on the matter, which may precisely have led to the inclusion of the 
Get. 

27 Cf. n. 14 above. 
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Timaeus, and reading aei. In Tractate 10.10, we find the physical cos- 
mos referred to as adtOc note pév yevópevoc, dei 68 dv, dv 68 v yev- 
éost. Here the Hermetist seems to assert that the universe did have a 
beginning in time, but continues always in generation. There is a prob- 
lem here, however, since the other passage (11.3) seems directly to con- 
tradict this, when it says Épyov tod aivo 6 kóopoc, yevóuevoc 
obzots, kai dei yvvópuevoc Oxó toô aidvos. It may well be, as Reitzen- 
stein has proposed,” that we ought to read odSénote in 10.10, but the 
Hermetists do on occasion contradict each other, and this could be one 
of the cases. At any rate, both Hermetists do seem to be familiar with 
the second aei, and, if we may preserve the text of each passage, they 
show an interesting variety of interpretations of it. 

The second complication I would note is Plotinus, whom Whit- 
taker does not mention, simply because Plotinus does not quote the 
passage verbatim. However, Plotinus does in fact use the passage indi- 
rectly on occasion. At the end of Enn. 3.3, for instance, in the course 
of an image comparing the universe to a great tree, he contrasts the 
root (which is the noetic world) and the branches, fruit and leaves (the 
physical world) as follows: 


Koi tà èv Éjevev dei, ta 68 Eyiveto dei, ol kapnoi Kai tà MOAAG. Kai 
tà yivópeva dei siye tods &n&vo Adyous £v adtoic otov piKpa Sévdpa 
BovAnbévta. siva (3.3.16-19) 


"Euevev here, I should say, has the same connotation as Ñv, per- 
manence being the characteristic of true Being. This seems to me 
unmistakably to indicate that Plotinus knows the passage as contain- 
ing the second aei. He deliberately plays on the variation of meaning 
which the two uses of aei must involve—something like the distinc- 
tion in English between "continuously" and "continually" (except 
that, for Plotinus, eternity is not continuous, but rather transcends 
time altogether). 

Another significant passage occurs at 5.7.3.5-6, where the argu- 
ment turns on the fact that Plato has added dei to yryvopevov, signi- 
fying (for Plotinus) that the process of creation was eternal, and thus 
there was no deliberating about it on the part of the Demiurge.? 


28 Poimandres (40, n. 1). 
? A possible counter-example has been pointed out to me by Prof. Steven Strange, 
from Enn. 6.2.1.20, where Plotinus quotes 2823-4, but then (28-30) alludes to the fact 
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So Whittaker cannot dispose of the second aei as easily as that, 
although I would agree with him that it is possibly not Plato's own 
contribution. If that is so, then we have a case of tampering with the 
text, though the philosophical implications of either reading do not 
seem to be clearly established. It may well be, in fact, that the addition 
was originally made for stylistic rather than ideological purposes, and 
so does not properly concern us at all—except in so far as beautifying 
Plato's style has ideological implications! If, as I do not believe, the 
second aei was cut out of some texts, then the ideological implications 
(in favour of the literal interpretation) would be clearer, though we 
have seen that the second aei did not bother John Philoponus. It can 
easily be interpreted to refer to the Universe's present state of constant 
generation, without any implications for its creation or eternity. 

I pass over now a number of small variants of no clear ideological 
content,” to notice a detail at 3025, which may be significant. Here 
Mss. A, P, and Y, followed by Simplicius (Jn Phys. 704. 14ff., and 
1122. 1ff. Diels) and Stobaeus (Anth 1.128.28 Wachsmuth), say that 
the Demiurge sic táSw adtd (sc. the physical universe) #yayev èK tf|g 
&vo&íac, where the aorist would seem to suggest a definite temporal 
act. This, I believe, is probably what Plato wrote, but Ms. F, followed 
by Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Proclus (as one would expect), and, in 
the middle Platonic period by the author of the Pseudo-Plutarchan De 
Fato (573 E)" reads the imperfect tjyev, which could be interpreted as 
denoting a continuous activity of the Demiurge. Of course all the 
Greek imperfect need denote is that an action begun at a certain time 
has consequences that carry on for a period (or that the action itself 
carries on for a period). 

For Proclus however, the imperfect does seem to bear some ide- 
ological weight. Apart from the lemma, he quotes the passage at one 


that Plato has added dei to öv at 27d5 to emphasise that time being eternal never belies 
its nature. This is troublesome, certainly, but I would submit that Plotinus’ emphasis on 
the det with dv does not exclude there being an dei with yryvopevov also. It would in 
any case have a different meaning. 

?? 2959: ávikfjtois A, Procl., Cic., Calc.; áxwfjtoig FY (&ivfjtouc, P, A2); 3022: 
qAabpov, APY, Simpl., Stob., pabAov F, Pilut., utrumque Procl. 

?! Pseudo-Plutarch's use of tyyev (De Fato 573B) must mean that it was embedded 
in the tradition available to him, since it was not in his interest to alter the text in this 
direction. Ps. Plu. does not in fact make clear where he stands on the createdness of the 
world. 
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point in the text (1.371.6) in a context where other imperfects are being 
used to emphasise the continuous, sempiternal nature of the 
Demiurge's activity: 


gi yàp àya80c fjv, HPovAEto navta ayaðà roiv, si 8& ABobseto, Kai 
énoiet Kai sic taELW “nye tò nav; ééńptnta yàp h èv npóvous thc 
PotAnoene, fj 58 PobANots tis ayabdtTOS, 


That is to say, his Providence (which involves bringing all to 
order) is eternally dependent on his Will, which in turn is dependent 
upon his Goodness. Proclus makes nothing explicit of the imperfect 
other than this, but it plainly suits his interpretation, in a way in which 
the aorist would not. 

On the other hand, as I have said, the imperfect need not be seen 
as loaded in favour or either interpretation, and how far is has an ide- 
ological origin one cannot be sure. It is plainly a reading that goes back 
beyond the second century A.D., but it is probably not what Plato 
wrote. More one cannot say, I think, except that it is part of the F 
tradition which was available to the Neoplatonists. 

Another little detail is perhaps worth noting en passant, though I 
am not sure that much can be made of it. That is 33a5, where Plato 
very probably says: “for he reflected that when hot things and cold and 
all such as have strong powers gather round a composite body from 
without, and fall unseasonably upon it, they dissolve it (Aog), and 
bringing upon it sickness and age cause its decay." 

If we can assume that he did use the rather strong expression Avet 
(though probably with an inceptive meaning, ‘tend to dissolve"), we can 
see here, I think, some slight record of someone's attempt to modify 
this into the less violent Avoxgi. We find this in the Parisinus (A), in a 
slightly garbled form (Aómag, with dots over the xac), though Avet is 
written in the margin. All other Mss., and Proclus," have Ave1, but 
Avnet is used by Philo Judaeus, who quotes the passage in the De Aeter- 


? [t is strange, though, that at Jn Tim. 2.59.7 Proclus, in commenting on this 
passage, says ei yap ely tt (sc. Ew) npooPdAAov abtà Avnhoe kai 6130081 tò nav. But 
not only in the lemma (which, as we know, is always subject to “correction” by scribes), 
but also twice elsewhere in the text (2.63.2; 64.31) he uses parts of àw so Aber must be 
his reading. 
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nitate Mundi, 26, and Jakob Bernays,? actually wanted to incorporate 
it into Plato's text. 

There is not much at issue here doctrinally. It seems rather to 
indicate a concern that Plato should not seem loose or immoderate in 
his language. But such a concern, as I have suggested before, is after 
all quasi-ideological. 

Of somewhat more substance is a variation found at 37b5, in the 
midst of the description of the way in which the soul cognises both the 
intelligible and the sensible realms: “This verdict (Aóyoc) of hers is true 
alike, whether it deals with Same or with Other, produced without 
voice or sound in the self-moved (év tÔ xivovgévo bg’ abtoô).” Here 
ùg’ adto is the reading of all the Mss. and of Stobaeus (Anth. 
1.49.28[p. 359, 9 Wachs.]), but Proclus (7n Tim. 1.307.30-309.2) 
wishes to read bx’ adbtob, by it (sc. the logos), which he takes not as 
‘utterance’ or ‘verdict’, but rather as the intellectual element in the 
soul, represented by the "charioteer" of the Phaedrus myth, which 
directs the two "circles" of the soul, and receives their reports. 

Proclus starts from this reading, but notes, interestingly, that the 
reading in “the more accurate, corrected manuscripts’ (èv «oig 
&xpiBeotépoic, toig KexoAaopévoic), which in this case would seem to 
indicate the Mss. of the F tradition which he normally follows, is bq’ 
adtob. Proclus is prepared to accept this reading, in fact, but he feels 
that it still refers to the /ogos, though taking it as the whole soul in a 
sort of “whole for part" construction (308.28ff.): “What Plato then 
means to say is that the Logos, established in the soul (for that is what 
is referred to by ‘that which is moved by itself") takes cognisance of 
the Same and the Different, now in the intelligible realm, and now in 
the sensible." So the basic meaning that Proclus wants is preserved. 

It is plain from Proclus' reports on Porphyry's and Iamblichus' 
views in this lemma (306.1—5) and the next 309.7-310,11) that they 
both propounded this view of the passage, relating the logos men- 
tioned here to the Charioteer of the Phaedrus myth.” What we seem 


33 In his essay on the inauthenticity of Philo's De Aeternitate Mundi in Abh. d. 
Berl. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-Hist. K1. III (1882). 

34 There are complications, though. Porphyry (306, 2) makes the connection 
between the Logos here and the Charioteer of the Phaedrus myth. Iamblichus seems to 
reject this, and refers it to 1j SAN woyt, by which he means the All-Soul, but in fact we 
see from p. 309, 25ff. that he accepts the image of the charioteer and horses, so he prob- 
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to have to do with here, then, is a Neoplatonic ideological emendation 
(perhaps initiated by Porphyry), accepted with some misgiving by Pro- 
clus, whose scholarly instinct is bothered by the lack of manuscript 
support, but who assents to the meaning being sought from the text. 

The ideological question at issue is not insignificant, at least for 
a Neoplatonist. As far as we can discern from Proclus’ report, the /ogos 
in Prophyry's view describes that highest element even in the'human 
soul which Plotinus is famous for declaring always to remain 
*above".5 Iamblichus rejected that doctrine, as did Syrianus and Pro- 
clus, so, while accepting Porphyry's reading of the text, be wishes to 
confine its application to the structure of the World Soul, not extend- 
ing it to the individual soul. That seems to be the point of the contro- 
versy reported by Proclus at In Tim. 1.309.7ff. 

The next notable passage is an old chestnut, and I am not sure 
how far it really counts as an ideological emendation, but I think that 
it is worth discussing. This is 40b8-cl. 


yiv 8& 1póqov év Tjuecépav, tAAouEvrv 8€ (trv) nepi TOV 
dud návtog TOAOV 1exapévov . .. 


b8 iAAopévny F Aristotle, Plut, Procl; siAAopévnv P, Galen; 
giAAouévnv A 
c 1 mv AP; om; FY, Ar, Plut, Galen, Procl. 


*And the earth our foster-mother, winding (or compressed) about 
the axis stretched throughout all (or, the All).’ Here the crux is the vari- 
ant interpretations, and spellings, of iAAowévnv. TAAonévnv is read by 
F, and by Aristotle (whereby hangs the tale), Plutarch and Proclus 
(though a compromise variant siAAopévnv is read by the Ms. P), and 
eiAAopévny is the reading of A. The problem arises from the ambiguity 
inherent in the meaning of the verb, however it is spelled. EiAw, or 
sto, or siAAw, or (ÀÀo may very well be a conflation of various dif- 
ferent roots, but if so they have become by historical times inextricably 
confused. Three meanings can be distinguished: (1) *to shut in' (or 


ably accepted the same reading as Porphyry. I would thus like to retract my comments 
in Jamblichi Fragmenta, Comm. at In Tim. Frag. 59, p. 340, where I decided that Iam- 
blichus must have read bo’ abtob. This does not now seem to me necessary, and I think 
that Proclus would remark on it had it been the case. 

35 Cf. e.g., Enn. 4.8.8; 3.4.3.22-26; 2.9.2.9. For a significant Plotinian exegesis of 
the image of the charioteer and horses, cf. Enn. 3.8.5.34-39. 
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sometimes, ‘to shut out’) which is not relevant here; (2) ‘to press’ (as 
of olives or grapes); and (3) ‘to wind, turn around’ (which is probably 
to be connected with the verb ciAba, ‘to enwrap, enfold’, cf. Lat. volvo). 

The issue is, of course, whether Plato is declaring that the earth 
is revolving on its axis, or is merely compressed about its axis. The 
former alternative had been thought to involve Plato in incoherence, 
since he has already stated in 39c that the universe as a whole revolves 
in a day and a night, and if the earth also had a revolution of its own, 
that would seem to conflict with the cosmic circuit. So loyal Platonists, 
such as Plutarch (Quaest. Plat. 8. 1006C), Alcinous (Didasc., Ch. 15), 
and, most copiously, Proclus (Jn Tim. 3.136.29-138.11), maintained 
stoutly that Plato can only have meant that the earth is “compressed 
about" its axis. 

However, we have the awkward fact that Aristotle, in De Caelo 
2.13 and 14 (293b30-32 and 296a26—27), presents Plato as postulating 
the rotation of the earth on its axis in the Timaeus, glossing the iAAgo- 
Oar as xiveicOat. I do not intend to enter into any protracted discus- 
sion on the present occasion as to whether Aristotle was correct or not 
in this assumption. I am prepared to accept Cornford's argument (Pla- 
to's Cosmology, pp. 120-134) that he was right. What really concerns 
me in the present context is what the reaction to this interpretation 
was. 

The reaction from the Old Academy was defensive, very much 
of a piece with their general defensive reaction to Aristotle's interpre- 
tation of the Timaeus. No one, it seems, thought of Cornford's expla- 
nation, that the earth's rotation is taken into account in calculating the 
movement of the whole universe. It is precisely if the earth did not 
rotate on its axis that there would be no day or night. In any case, the 
earth is a living divinity with a soul, and circular motion is thus nat- 


36 Also Theon of Smyrna (reproducing Adrastus and Dercyllides), p. 200, 7 Hiller; 
and Calcidius, In Tim. (122, 166, 3ff. Wasz) constrictam limitibus per omnia vadentis et 
cuncta continentis poli. Calc. is particularly interesting here. He renders iAAopévnv by 
constrictam, but then declares that it is dupliciter intelligendum, either in a “Pythago- 
rean” sense, of an ignem vertentem se circum axem, or, "rather more probably," medie- 
tati mundi adhaerentem quiescere. This made sense in his Greek original (no doubt 
Adrastus—he adduces Hestia from the Phaedrus (247a), just as Theon does (loc. cit.), 
indicating a common source), but he no longer makes sense once he has adopted the 
translation constrictam. What we have here, then, is the exegesis of the judicious Peri- 
patetic Adrastus. The source of Diogenes Laertius (3.75), on the other hand, plumps 
unequivocally for motion (kiveio8at nepi tò uécov). 
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ural, even necessary, for it. But the Platonists were embarrassed, it 
seems, by Aristotle's interpretation, and put forward the other possible 
meaning of 02.0/£0.0, ‘to compress’. 

At what point, though, ifat all, does ideological emendation enter 
in? I would suggest that it may have consisted in the slight alteration 
of iAAopévnv to siAAopévny, or better, siñovuévny (which does not, 
however, seem to be attested in surviving testimonia). Admittedly, 
both forms of the verb seem to be able to bear both meanings," but 
Aristotle apparently read iAAowévny, and the use of the form in the 
famous chorus of Sophocles’ Antigone (340: itAAopévav d&pdtpwv) 
might seem to strengthen the supposition that it would have the sense 
of ‘winding’ here, whereas such Homeric usages as àvõpôv siAopévav 
(Iliad 5.203; 8.215) might be seen as giving support to the other mean- 
ing. The only problem with this suggestion is that it does not fit the 
evidence very well. Both Plutarch (Mor. 1006C) and Proclus (In Tim. 
3.138.7), in discussing the passage, read iAAopuévnv,* and gloss it 
respectively by áveU.oupévnv and eiXovpévry (or elAovpévnv, D). The 
insertion of trv (sc. 656v) after iAAopévnv 58 given in A and P (but 
absent from all ancient testimonia) would of course weight the evi- 
dence strongly in favour of the meaning of motion, but it may be a 
much later addition, since it would have suited Aristotle very well to 
include it, had it been in the text before him.? 

That the counter-attack on Aristotle goes back to the Old Acad- 
emy (which is probable enough anyhow) seems indicated by the fact 
that Cicero (Acad. Pr. 2.123) is aware that the word can be taken in 
two ways.” By Plutarch's time, the issue is still alive, but he misun- 


37 Indeed, in the Cratylus (409a), we find nepi tiv yfjv ei eiAeiv presented as an 
etymology of fjAxoc. 

38 Though we must note that in the case of both authors there are textual variants. 
For Plutarch, the corrector of B reads eiAAovpévny, and siAoupévny is read by the codex 
Vossianus and Escorial T-11-5, while in Proclus’ case siAAopévny is read by Q, and 
siAAouévnv/eiAovpévny by the recensio vulgata. 

» Plotinus’ interpretation of the passage is not easy to determine, but in one place 
where he makes use of it (Enn. 4.4.22.25ff.), he answers an objection to the earth's being 
ensouled that it is óvokivntov, by saying that this only relates to spatial motion (npóg 
TÒ ttf] kivetoOat £x tónov Aéyot ttg ðv) which leaves open the possibility that it revolves 
in place—an activity proper, after all, to an ensouled body, especially a divine one. 

40 Atque hoc (sc. that the earth rotates on its axis) etiam Platonem in Timaeo 
dicere quidam arbitrantur, sed paullo obscurius. I take it that such questions did not 
much concern the New Academy, so that we can refer this back to the Old Academic 
period. 
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derstands the alternatives (in Quaest. Plat. 8.1006CD) as being either 
motionless position at the centre of the universe (which he favours), 
or planetary revolution around a central fire—ignoring the possibility 
of axial rotation. As for Proclus, he takes nearly two pages (In Tim. 
3.136.29-138, 17) to argue the case against the earth's rotation, and 
makes some forceful points in the process. One linguistic point is of 
particular interest. Later in the dialogue, he points out, at 76c1, Plato 
uses the verb unequivocally to mean ‘compacted’, of the hair on the 
head. The problem is, though, that the phrase there, 6206 tò óéppa sià- 
Aóuevov KateppiCobto (where, by the way, there is no recorded variant 
iAAópevov, though there is some vacillation about the rough breath- 
ing), could mean 'coiling around under the skin'. 

Another argument he uses also fails to establish its point satisfac- 
torily. He appeals to Timaeus Locrus, who, at 97D, uses the expression 
ya 9' èv néco iópou&va. This certainly conveys the meaning ‘estab- 
lished at the centre’, but seems to leave it open (as indeed “Timaeus” 
may have intended) whether the earth is rotating or not. I admit, 
though, that the balance of probability is with Proclus, but this only 
shows that “Timaeus” is part of the Academic reaction. 

One could, I think, compose a substantial monograph on the his- - 
tory of the interpretation of this passage alone, in both ancient and 
modern times." All I wish to derive from the whole mess on the pres- 
ent occasion is the suggestion that there is some evidence (though per- 
haps hopelessly confused) that certain parties to the controversy 
thought that a shift from iAXAopévnv to siAAouévnv or eiAougévnv 
would slant the interpretation in favour of compacting as opposed to 
rotating, while whoever inserted tiv before zepi (if that is indeed what 
has happened, rather than the opposite!) was certainly trying to settle 
the question in favour of rotation (or perhaps even planetary motion), 
for reasons either friendly or hostile to Plato. Why, one might ask, does 
Plato choose to use such a palpably ambiguous verb to express his 


^! The course of modern interpretation, from August Boeckh's Über das kos- 
mische System des Platon, in 1852, through Martin, Grote, Archer-Hind, Taylor, Corn- 
ford, Cherniss, and beyond, is quite a saga in itself. In going along with Cornford, the 
only thing that I find troubling is the fact of the complete failure of ancient Platonists to 
see the truth. But one may reflect that, if Cornford is right about the interpretation of 
the account of the composition of the World-Soul at Ti. 35a, as, again, I think he is, then 
we must recognise that this completely escaped no less a man than Xenocrates (ap. Plu., 
Proc. An. 10125 = Frag. 68 Heinze). But then Xenocrates also understands Plato to be 
postulating five basic elements in Ti. 55a-c, taking the dodecahedron, as forming aether 
(Frag. 53 Heinze). Somewhere here, I feel, we must postulate a failure in communication. 
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meaning? Surely, o:pgqopuévnv would have done, if that is what he 
meant? Is he trying to tease his disciples, or hedge his bets? I would 
suggest the possibility that, sensitive as he is to the nuances of the 
Greek language, he precisely chose a verb which seemed to combine 
the two meanings of ‘press round’ and ‘wind round’, since he con- 
ceived the earth to be doing both of those things in relation to its axis. 
But, if that is what was in his mind, it would appear that he did not 
make himself clear. 

One more passage, and I will have done. That is the troublesome 
opening sentence of the Demiurge’s address to the Young Gods (41a7- 
8y 


Ocoi Gedv, dv &yà ónjiovpyóg nathp te Épyov, Sv god yevópeva 
GAvta. S00 ye (uÀ) E8EAOVTOS 


a7 ôr F: à 6V APY: táðs in marg. A. (&) 6v époó yevOusva AFPY, 
Philop., Stob., Ps. Themist.; om. Cicero, Philo, Eus., Athenag., Hippol., 
Cyrill., Julianus, Procl., Simpl. 


a8 ye uñ £0&Aovtoc A, Cicero, Philo, Eus., Athenag., ye &06Aovcoc FP (et 
uù punct. not, A?) Procl, Philop., Themist, Hippol, Cyrill, ye 
0&X0ovtoc Y, Procl., Stob. 


As to the mysterious invocation ‘Gods of Gods’, textual emen- 
dation in antiquity has nothing to offer, though many suggestions as 
to its interpretation were made. Down to épyov, however, all is unan- 
imous as to the text. I will therefore thankfully leave the meaning of 
the first phrase aside in the present context. The ancient Platonists 
worried over the meaning of 0eoi 0£&v, as we can see from Proclus’ 
discussion in the Timaeus Commentary, ad loc., but they did not try 
to emend it.” The latter part of the sentence, however, ran into diffi- 
culties, cne aspect of which at least seems to me to harbour an ideo- 
logical dimension. 

Apart from the &, which is introduced for syntactical reasons, the 
first problem concerns àv poô yevópeva. This is the reading of all the 
Mss., but a significant part of the indirect tradition, beginning with 
Cicero ir his translation (Tim. 11: haec sunt indissoluta me invito), 
and continuing through Philo (Aet. 13: GAvta g100 ye pù 96Aovcoc) 


42 They did, however, try to alter the punctuation, as Proclus tells us (3.202.28fF.), 
taking 8eðv with the clause following, and understanding, “of which gods I am the cre- 
ator...". But since there probably was no form of punctuation mark involved, this does 
not count as an emendation. 
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and various Church Fathers, down to the Emperor Julian (c. Gal. 58B) 
and Proclus—-and so therefore, in all probability, the Neoplatonic tra- 
dition in general?—,is ignorant of it, only John Philoponus (Aet., p. 
128, 2 Rabe), Stobaeus (Anth. 1, p.181, 8), and Pseudo-Themistius 
(who is actually the twelfth-century Byzantine commentator Sophon- 
ias) include it.^ There is an interesting variation in both the Mss. and 
the indirect tradition between poô pt) &0£Aoviog and god ye 
&0&Aovcoc, but I can discern no clear ideological issue here, so I leave 
it aside. 

Once again, one may ask “Cui bono?" If we could presume that 
Plato wrote the phrase, one can discern a reason for suppressing it on 
the part of opponents of the literal interpretation. Jakob Bernays, how- 
ever, in commenting on Philo (op. cit., n. 33 above), condemned it as 
gloss, and he may be right. It must be admitted that its pedigree is not 
good. Even the Church Fathers know nothing of it. Its earliest witness 
is actually John Philoponus (since the reference to Themistius in the 
app. crit. is actually, as we have seen, to Sophonias, In Parv. Nat. p. 
13), apart from its possible recognition by Calcidius in the fourth cen- 
tury. If the phrase was in fact interpolated, it may just have been a 
gloss on Epywv. There was no need to reinforce the literal interpreta- 
tion, after all. I am surprised, I must say, that it has been allowed to 
stand in all modern texts. If one desires to preserve it, then Cornford's 
suggestion, to emend the & of APY to tà seems more or less necessary, 
but the & itself seems to be an effort to provide some secure syntax for 
the phrase. 

This is not the end of the story of tampering with the text of this 
supremely important dialogue. In the later part of the work, there are 
in particular some interesting alterations due to Galen, or at least pre- 
served by him, designed to make Plato's anatomical speculations 
sound a little more sensible in the light of advances made in medicine 


43 Calcidius is rather troublesome. He produces: Dii deorum, quorum opifex idem 
paterque ego, opera siquidem vos mea, dissolubilia natura, me tamen ita volente indis- 
solubilia. The dissolubilia natura seems to be stylistic elaboration, not a representation 
of àv gu0d yevoueva, but on the other hand opera siquidem vos mea may well conceal 
the phrase, Épyov being taken with it rather than with the previous clause. We may 
observe, at any rate, that he records no pý before £0&A0vtoc. 

4 [n the case of Proclus, we have the interesting circumstance that the lemma has 
been “corrected” (as often happens), and includes & 6v ¿poô yevópeva, and from Pro- 
clus’ comments ad loc. (3.208, 5ff.) it is not clear whether he is reading it or not. But on 
the one occasion where he actually quotes the passage in full, back in 1. 265, 29-30, he 
omits the tell-tale phrase. 
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in Hellenistic and Roman times,” but I think that enough has been 
presented here to make my point. Though many instances of emen- 
dation are ambiguous, there seems to me to be a hard core left of 
instances where the text is being altered to suit one doctrinal position 
or another. Broadly speaking, as we have seen, the battle in the case of 
the Timaeus is between the supporters of a literal interpretation of the 
Demiurge's creation of the world and those who wish to take it as a 
mythical representation of reality. Efforts to slant the text in one direc- 
tion or another may seem to us to be superfluous, since, if, as I believe, 
the Timaeus account is a myth, then even the most literal-sounding 
descriptions should not disturb us at all, since they are simply rein- 
forcing the verisimilitude of the mythical description, but it is plain 
that many Platonists, initially under the goad of Aristotle's provoca- 
tively literal interpretation, were concerned to leave as few handles as 
possible for such an interpretation. What is disturbingly plain, arising 
out of all this frantic activity, is that the Master himself managed to 
avoid giving any definitive account of what he meant to his immediate 
followers. How he managed to avoid this I do not know, but I see no 
other explanation of the phenomena. 

What is true for the Timaeus should hold, though doubtless to a 
lesser degree, for the rest of the Platonic corpus, but I am not aware 
that anyone has gone through the direct and indirect textual traditions 
of the dialogues, or even of the most utilised passages of the dialogues, 
with this possibility in mind. It would be a formidable task, but it 
might turn out to be rewarding. Let this, anyhow, be a start. 


JOHN DILLON 
TRINITY COLLEGE DUBLIN 


55 E.g., 77c4; 83b2; 85e4; 86c4; 86d1; 86d5. Not all of them are of much interest, 
but a study of them would be worthwhile. At the very end of the work, in 92c, there are 
a cluster of interesting variants as well which seem to have some ideological content, the 
most interesting of which is vontobd/nmointod at 92c7 (on which see the comments of 
Archer-Hind and Taylor). A reading xorntod (as genitive of moutijc), supported by half 
the Mss. (including the Parisinus) and Stobaeus (Anth. 1.300, 23ff.) would be a strong 
indication, right at the end of the work, that Plato intended the demiurgic creation as a 
myth, but such a twist would undeniably be rather abrupt. It is more likely, I think, to 
be the “ideological” emendation. 

Apart from these passages, all through the work there is discernible a tendency to 
vary the spelling of parts of ytyvopo (including yevntdc) and yevváo, which seems to 
me to have some ideological content, forms with two zs having, I think, a more /iteral 
emphasis. 
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With the word évteAéyeia we are fortunate to know its creator 
and the philosophical concept which it expressed. Under such favor- 
able circumstances one would think that to determine its etymology 
would be easy. Yet the term has proved to be particularly troublesome 
to interpreters throughout its history, and there still exist two rival tra- 
ditions of interpretation which scarcely acknowledge each other's exis- 
tence. There is no need for new etymological accounts of Aristotle's 
word, since all the possibilities have been proposed; but in light of the 
continued existence of rival views a re-examination of the evidence 
seems in order. In this paper I shall examine the relative merits of the 
two intepretations, proposing some new considerations which favor 
one of the major interpretations. 

"EvteAéyeia presents some unique challenges to etymological 
analysis. It is unique among nouns ending in -£ in containing three 
word roots.! Furthermore, although -sta nouns regularly derive from 
-eç stem adjectives, no such adjective is attested for évtedéyeia.” As a 
result, we are forced to posit some sort of phrase as the source for the 
construction. The phrase will be built around the verb Éyetv and the 
problem will be how to fill out the complement of the verb. Although 
it is unusual to derive an abstract noun in -sia from a phrase, there is 
a precedent in Aristotle's own terminology. His sometime synonym 
for évteAéyeia, évépyewt, seems to have been derived from a verb 
rather than an adjective. For there is no independently attested con- 
temporary adjective èvepyńs, though Aristotle does use the verb 
évepysiv frequently? In any case it is clear that Aristotle favored -s14 


! K. von Fritz, Philosophie und sprachlicher Ausdruck bei Demokrit, Plato und 
Aristoteles (New York 1938) 66. 

?The several attested instances of èvteheyhg result from false readings for 
&vósAey fic: LSJ, s.v. &vieAexfic. 

3 Aristotle does use the term évepyéotepov once, (Topics 1.12.105a19), a compar- 
ative presupposing the adjective évepyijc¢; however, he also uses évepyd@tatos from 
évepyoc (&vepyf|c appears also in later Greek: see LSJ, s.v.). But èvepyéotepov is a hapax 
legomenon for the fourth century B.C., while Aristotle uses the verb évepysiv frequently. 
It is more likely that évepyéotepov is a retrograde formation from évépyeia than that 
Aristotle first coined the word £vepyfic. The derivation of the abstract noun may well be 
influenced by analogy to the term évépyeta, formed from &vapyis and first attested in 
Plato. 
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constructions and coined them prolifically: 23 neologisms in -sa are 
first attested in Aristotle.* 

' The most venerable account of évteAéyeia is one which derives 
the term from the neuter form of the adjective évteAtc and the verb 
éyetv. Typically the phrase in question is given as (tò) évteAsc Eyew. 
The adjective is understood as standing for an abstraction, hence: 
*have completeness'. This analysis was already assumed by the fif- 
teenth-century Venetian humanist and Aristotle scholar Ermolao Bar- 
baro, who translated the Greek term into the inelegant but unambig- 
uous perfectihabia. 'This rendering was considered such a feat that the 
rumor circulated that Hermolao had learned the meaning from Lucifer 
himself. 

To give the devil his due, this analysis has been the predominant 
one down to the present day. Leibniz, who revived the notion in his 
own philosophical system, favored Hermolao's analysis while piously 
rejecting the Faustian legend.’ In the twentieth century Hermann Diels 
made a strong case for the present etymology when he vehemently 
rejected a theory advanced by R. Hirzel to the effect that Aristotle cre- 
ated the word as a punning constrast with Plato’s évéeAéyeua.® Hirzel’s 
theory has scarcely been heard from since, while Diels’ account has 
been canonized in etymological dictionaries and philosophical 
commentaries.’ 


4C. D. Buck and W. Petersen, A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and Adjectives 
(Chicago 1945) 128 ff. Aristotle’s master Plato accounts for some 18 new instances him- 
self. I am not counting further neologisms in -età, which have affinities with nouns in 
-&ü. On the construction of these two classes of nouns, see Felix Solmsen, Beiträge zur 
griechischen Wortforschung, 1 (Strasburg 1909); E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik; 
I (Munich 1959) 469; P. Chantraine, La formation des noms en grec ancien (Paris 1933) 
86-88. Concerning new coinages Quintilian 8.6.31 notes enviously, Onomatopoea qui- 
dem, id est fictio nominis, Graecis inter maximas habita virtutes, nobis [sc. Roman 
writers] vix permittitur. . 

5 Theodicy 8 87, cf. Monadology 88 18, 48. 

$ H. Diels, *Etymologica: 3. 'EvteA£yew," Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachfor- 
schung 47 (1916) 200-03; R. Hirzel “Uber Entelechie und Endelechie," Rheinisches 
Museum 39 (1884) 169-208. Plato’s term is regularly derived from £vóeAeyfic; the latter 
term is not itself a compound from éyetv but a cognate of 80A1yóc. The abstract noun is 
first attested in a fragment of the fifth-century poet Choerilus (LSJ, s.v. évSeAéye10), 

"TH. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Wórterbuch,? \(Heidelberg 1960), P. 
Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque (Paris 1968), s.v. &vveA&yew; 
W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, II (Oxford 1924) 245 f., cf. id., Aristotle: De Anima 
(Oxford 1961) 166. Ross introduces one variant which I shall discuss below. 
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A very different etymology—one often endorsed by philosophers, 
though not by philologists, who follow Diels—is given by Kurt von 
Fritz.’ He derives the word from £v (éavt@) téA0c yet ‘have an end 
in itself’. Von Fritz’s suggestion is based on a study of Aristotelian 
philosophical terms which seems to imply that Aristotle makes up 
words out of phrases, and it has the advantage of making contact with 
some of Aristotle’s metaphysical interests. There are a number of 
scholars who accept this etymology, many of whom do not seem to be 
aware of von Fritz’s exposition, although it seems to be the most com- 
plete and informed presentation of the view.’ 

Beyond this point one will find little in the extant literature to 
guide one in a choice of alternatives. Evidently the advantage of the 
von Fritz view lies with the suggestiveness of the etymology in reveal- 
ing theoretical postulates of Aristotle’s system. The advantage of Diels’ 
view lies with the correctness of the philological principles invoked. 
But there are difficulties for both theories. 

The von Fritz account clearly connects the etymology of évteA- 
éyeia with Aristotle’s theoretical concerns. There is some justification 
for this connection in Aristotle’s quasi-etymological remarks in Meta- 
physics 9. In particular two texts reveal a subtle relationship between 
the terms &vxeA&yeta and évépysta: 


T1. The term évépyeta, which tends to mean évteAéyeia, has been gen- 
eralized from applying mainly to xivjoetc to apply to other situations as 
well. For évépyeia seems especially to be «ivnotc. (3.1047a30-32; cf. 
1.1045b35-6a2) 


T2. For the &pyov is a téAoc, and the évépysetia is the Épyov; therefore the 
term évépyeia derives from Épyov, and it tends to mean évtéAexeta. 
(8.1050a21-23) 


One serious problem in explicating the difference between the terms 
évépyeta and évteAéyeta is that they appear in much the same range 
of meanings." Yet these texts reveal that at least as originally con- 


8 Von Fritz, loc. cit. (n. 1 above). 

? E g., U. Arnold, Die Entelechie (Vienna 1965) 160, G. A. Blair, “The Meaning 
of ‘Energeia’ and ‘Entelecheia’ in Aristotle," International Philosophical Quarterly 7 
(1967) 110; cf. Ritter, 1932, n. 21. 

Blair, op. cit., C.-H. Chen, “The Relation Between the Terms 'Evépyeia and 
"EvteAéyeta in the Philosophy of Aristotle," Classical Quarterly 52 (1958) 12-17, claim 
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ceived, the terms had different connotations. ’Evépyeta was especially 
apt to express xivnotc and only gradually came to have a broader sig- 
nification. I refrain from rendering kívnoig by ‘movement’ because 
many of Aristotle's early examples are non-processes such as seeing 
and being awake.'' Although not all kwfjoet are movements, they are 
all actions or activities, in a broad sense of those terms. The connec- 
tion which seems to justify generalizing the term évépyeia, say from 
‘activity’ to ‘actuality’, is the status of the pyov, the action, as a 1&£AoG 
‘end’. 

In T2 Aristotle sets up a schema etymologicum which is designed 
to link the two philosophical terms with their word roots and hence to 
justify their acquired synonymy. From T1 we gather that the actuality 
sense of évépyeta is not original but rather results from a philosophi- 
cal-semantic development. Hence we may infer that the etymology 
implied in T2 gives the proper and original meaning of évteAéyea. But 
since the word roots Aristotle produces in T2 appear only in the von 
Fritz interpretation, Aristotle must be confirming that view. Thus we 
seem to have an argument for the correctness of the von Fritz reading 
from Aristotle’s own analysis of the term. Furthermore, the lines of 
Aristotle’s text following T2 seem to carry on the analysis of the rela- 
tion between épyov and téAoc to elaborate lengths to show how inter- 
twined the concepts are. 

Curiously, T2 and its sequel in Aristotle seem to have been com- 
pletely overlooked by defenders of the von Fritz view.” Does it, when 
added to the other considerations, tip the balance in favor of this view? 
I think not. The text would be decisive only if it could be shown that 


that they appear in precisely the same range of meanings. But this can be disputed, since 
the claim that évteAgéyeta means ‘actualization’—i.e., denotes a process rather than a 
state—is controversial. The evidence for this use is in PA. 3. 1.201a10 f., a passage which 
most recent commentators take as providing an instance of ‘actuality’. See A. Kosman, 
" Aristotle's Definition of Motion," Phronesis 14 (1969) 40-43, M. L. Gill, “Aristotle’s 
Theory of Causal Action in Physics HI 3," Phronesis 25 (1980) 130 f., S. Waterlow, 
Nature, Change, and Agency in Aristotle's Physics (Oxford 1982) 112f. and n. 16. 

!! [ambichus Protrepticus 56.15-57.6 Pistelli = Aristotle Protr. frag. 13 Ross; Top. 
1.15.106b15—-17; Met. 9.6.1048b1f. with ibid., b6-9. See D. W. Graham “States and Per- 
formances: Aristotle's Test," Philosophical Quarterly 30 (1980) 117-30, and D. W. Gra- 
ham, Aristotle's Two Systems (Oxford 1987) 98, 183ff. 

12 [t is noticed by Chen, (15), but he accepts Diels’ etymology (16). Arnold, (160), 
claims that Met. 9.6.1048b22 and b28 support the etymology. But that passage seems to 
be dealing with the identity conditions of actions rather than the etymology of the terms. 
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Aristotle’s comments on etymologies were sound. Yet one might 
respond: Aristotle coined the terms; how could the etymologies not be 
sound? All too easily. The ability to coin words in one's native lan- 
guage is a competence based on the internalization of complex trans- 
formation rules. But the ability to explain those neologisms depends 
upon a capacity to reason abstractly about a pre-logical skill. Just as 
one can produce an infinite number of grammatically correct utter- 
ances without being able to explain why they are grammatical, one can 
coin an infinite number of new words without being able to explain 
why they are correctly formed and meaningful. In a sense, the ability 
to create new words is given with the gift of language; the ability to 
etymologize is not. 

In fact, the state of grammatical knowledge in Aristotle's time 
was primitive. The science of comparative linguistics was unknown. 
Plato himself parodied the free associations made by contemporary 
grammarians in his Cratylus. Aristotle, while contributing to the nas- 
cent science of grammar, never arrived at any scientific principles of 
etymology or word-formation. As Rudolf Eucken” has shown, Aris- 
totle's own etymological explanations continued to be completely 
unscientific; nevertheless, he avoided serious problems by using ety- 
mological accounts only as a supplement to independent philosophical 
analysis. Here it is apt to quote Diels’ polemic against folk etymolo- 
gies, which he leveled against Hirzel: 


It is also perverse to attribute to an educated writer of the fourth century 
such an almost punning construction as évteAéyeta from évósAEyewt 
because occasionally in his writings he produces an etymology that is 
misguided according to our—though not to ancient—linguistic sensibil- 
ities. Or should one perhaps grant to all the dilettantes and non-dilet- 
tantes in the age-old sport of etymologizing that by the bold leaps of their 
linguistic fancy they have been able, or even wished, to influence the 
operation of their own mother tongue? (p. 201) 


Diels is clearly right to imply that no matter how persistent the practice 
of producing folk etymologies has been throughout history, it does not 
explain the actual construction of words in one's language community. 
Thus the real question must be whether the von Fritz etymology, 


P “Beiträge zum Verständnis des Aristoteles: Die Etymologien bei Aristoteles," 
Neue Jahrbücher für Philologie und Padagogik 99 (1869) 243-48. 
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which seems to be endorsed or confirmed by Aristotle, is a possible 
etymology. If it is, Aristotle's comments can be counted in its favor; if 
not, no amount of philosophical background can save it. 

What then are the arguments pro or con on the linguistic side? In 
order to the make the word roots come out with the right signification, 
we must suppose that in the original phrase from which évteAéyeta is 
allegedly derived, «&Aog is not the object of £v, on pain of rendering 
the verb Éyeww meaningless. Accordingly, téAoc will be the object of 
Éyew while £v functions as an adverb or a preposition with a sup- 
pressed object. There is a precedent for treating initial prepositional 
roots in this way in what grammarians sometimes call *exoteric" com- 
pounds.'* For example (to use compounds of év-), Éva1ioc means ‘hav- 
ing blood in (it)’ or ‘in (which) blood is’. Similarly, ÉvOgog means ‘hav- 
ing a god within’ and wwoyoc means ‘having life within’. Thus we can 
account for the alleged function of the first root of évteAéyeva. But 
notice the disanalogy between the examples of exoteric compounds 
and évteAéyeia. In the former there is no need to state the verb of hav- 
ing because it is implicit in the sense of the word. We do not need to 
write *évoii£yew: or *&uyvy&yew. or some related form because the 
notion of X having Y or of Y being in X is already present. On this 
model, then, £vteA&yew would embody a gratuitous duplication of a 
notion already implicit in a properly formed exoteric compound. 

At this point von Fritz could point out that a construction con- 
forming to the model for exoteric compounds would be unfortunately 
ambiguous. One would have to construct &vréAeia, which sounds like 
a direct and regular derivation from &vveAfjc.? The new abstract noun 
might be confused for the ordinary, non-philosophical concept of com- 
pleteness. The reply would leave von Fritz open to an ad hominem 
criticism: von Fritz shows in detail how Plato and Aristotle construct 
much of their philosophical vocabulary precisely by taking over words 
with ordinary meanings which are then understood in some pregnant 
sense. Thus ovoia ‘substance, property’ comes to mean ‘entity, sub- 
stance (in the philosophical sense)’, etSoc ‘figure, shape? comes to be 
*Form', and so on. The fact that terms had previous histories in non- 
philosophical discourse was no bar to their being coopted for philo- 
sophical uses. Furthermore, the noun évtéAeia had not been previ- 


14 See Schwyzer (n. 4 above) 435. 
'S The abstract noun is not attested until Apollonius Dyscolus in the second cen- 
tury A.D. See LSJ, s.v. 
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ously used, so at least as an abstract term it would not have any 
homonyms. 

Thus it appears that the von Fritz etymology is indefensible. The 
Diels etymology seems left to us by elimination. Yet there is something 
awkward and unconvincing about this account too. What does it mean 
to say (10) £vxveA&g Éxgw? Of course there are parallel substantive uses 
of neuter adjectives to express abstractions, for instance tò évteAéc? 
Aristotle, who rarely uses the adjective, does use it once in this way, 
but not with Éyetv, and it consequently remains unclear whether (tò) 
évteA£gG Éyetv is an acceptable idiom for ‘be complete." 

I believe there is a more idiomatic phrase from which évteAéyeua. 
is plausibly derived. The phrase évteA@c Eye exploits the transfor- 
mational equivalence between the adverb + Éyew and the corre- 
sponding adjective + eivai. What one gains by using the former phrase 
is an emphasis on the state of being rather than simply the adjectival 
qualification. And surely it is the state of being complete that Aristotle 
wants to stress in his semantic contrast to the activity of évépye.a. Fur- 
thermore, we find a similar locution attested in a contemporary of 
Aristotle's, Isocrates. He speaks of the skills necessary for students to 
tehetws ëyetv ‘to fare well, be successful’.'* Thus the original phrase 
seems to be historically plausible, grammatically correct, and to fit 
with the general sense Aristotle required.” 

The present solution seems to solve most of the outstanding 
problems. However, there is still a lingering doubt about why Aristotle 
should construct such an unusual word out of a term he barely uses. 
And here it is perhaps not outlandish to return to the much maligned 
theory of Hirzel for a hint: Plato's pet term évdeAéye1a could very well 
have served as a model for the construction of Aristotle's neologism.” 
Aristotle's term cannot get is meaning by contrast to Plato's, but the 


!$ Only two occurrences appear in H. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus (G. Reimer 1870; 
rpr. Berlin 1961) s.v. &vteAfjg; Pol. 8.2.1337b17, which uses tò évteA£c in lieu of an 
abstract noun, and (the spurious?) Rh. ad Alex. 29.1436a12, which gives the adverbial 
form £vt£A GG in a quotation. 

17 Diels (202) gives his reading some additional plausibility by citing as a parallel 
vouvéxeta. from vouvexfis, which of course presupposes a phrase of similar syntactical 
structure to Diels’ proposed etymology: vobv éyetv. But the comparison is misleading, 
because vopvéyetc is not attested until two centuries after Aristotle, in the work of Poly- 
bius (LSJ, s.v.). Aristotle's word could possibly have provided a model for Polybius’, but 
not vice versa. 

18 Contr. soph. 18. 

19 Ross (n. 7 above) 246 suggests this solution as a possible alternative to Diels’. 

20 Cf. Chantraine, loc. cit. (n. 7 above), von Fritz (n. 1), p. 66. 
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phonetic structure of Plato's term may have suggested a certain formal 
structure to Aristotle. 

What are the consequences of this etymological account? It seems 
to me that it does not strongly favor one school of Aristotelian inter- 
pretation over another. It does take away from those who like to see 
Aristotle as a biologist first and a philosopher second some illegitimate 
support.” For évteAéyeta turns out to be a neutral and rather abstract 
term that does not point to an increasing role for the téAoc in Aristo- 
telian metaphysics or science. By coining the term Aristotle was not 
ipso facto putting teleology at the center of his philosophy. Yet his cre- 
ation o? the term is not without philosophical significance. For accord- 
ing to the correct etymological account—and indeed on either version: 
whether évteAéyeia means ‘have completeness’ or ‘be complete'— 
Aristotle seems to have been seeking a term for metaphysical value 
which avoided the connotation of kívnoig inherent in évépyeio. He 
was, in other words, recognizing an ambiguity in his developing notion 
of évépygia and attempting to formulate a concept that would carry its 
sense oz completeness and perfection without connoting motion or 
activity. Aristotle seems to have coined the word at about the same 
time his old term évépyeta changed from denoting ‘activity’ in value 
theory to denoting ‘actuality’ in metaphysics.” He may have even 
intended évteAéyeta to replace évépyeta in the sense of ‘actuality’. That 
he did not maintain the semantic distinction between his new term 
and his old is just one of many indications of a lack of terminological 
discipline.” Yet the new term could be cleaned up and used in its preg- 
nant sense when occasion required, as in T1, so that it still might serve 
the purpose for which was created. 


DANIEL W. GRAHAM 
BRIGHAM YouNG UNIVERSITY 


2 W., E, Ritter, “Why Aristotle Invented the Word Entelecheia,” Quarterly 
Review of Biology 7 (1932) 377—404, endorses the Diels etymology (379), but sees the 
term itself as directed towards a certain biological conception of the universe. However, 
the term is rare in the biological treatises, a fact that Ritter himself concedes (383), and 
the Diels etvmology itself is less suggestive for biology than the von Fritz account, which 
we have seen reason to reject. On the question of biological influences in Aristotle's 
thought, see D. W. Graham, "Some Myths About Aristotle's Biological Motivation," 
Journal of the History of Ideas 47 (1986) 529-45. 

22 See Graham (1987, n. 11 above) Ch. 7. 

2 It is striking that in T1 Aristotle describes évépyei as if the term has a life of 
its own. Yet Aristotle had invented the word. 
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Throughout the history of Plautine scholarship, there has been a 
great deal of disagreement over how much of substance Plautus altered 
in his Greek originals. Although many scholars were originally of the 
opinion that "everything artistically satisfying is Greek in origin, 
everything defective and weak is Roman botching,"' today it is rec- 
ognized that Plautus often made significant contributions to his 
sources. It is my intention to further this view by demonstrating that, 
in the Casina, Plautus carefully selected portions of two comedies, 
made major changes in them, blended in his own material, and 
molded the results into a coherent, tightly constructed plot. The end 
result bears little resemblance to the prologue's description of the Cas- 
ina’s Greek original, Diphilus’ KAnpobucvori. Plautus transformed it 
into a completely different play—a play that shows signs even of 
genius. 

It has been suggested that the Casina is essentially a translation 
of its Greek original and that Plautus, if he made any changes at all, 
did nothing to alter the original's plot.? A careful examination of the 
play reveals a number of clues which show that Plautus not only made 
substantial cuts in his Greek original, but also many significant addi- 
tions to it.? 

Lines 31-34 of the prologue give us the title and author of the 
original: KAnpobuevor vocatur haec comoedia graece, latine Sortientes. 
Diphilus hanc graece scripsit, postid rursum denuo latine Plautus cum 
latranti nomine. Scholars have assumed that the adverb denuo is 
merely a pleonasm’ and that Plautus? is saying that he wrote it again, 


! H. W. Prescott, “The Interpretation of Roman Comedy," CP 14 (1916) 145, 
writing in opposition to this view. 

? T. B. L. Webster, Studies in Later Greek Comedy (New York 1970) 164, M. 
Damen, The Comedy of Diphilos Sinopeus in Plautus, Terence, and Athenaeus (Diss. 
University of Texas at Austin 1985) 201-2, and, to a great extent, W. T. MacCary, “The 
Comic Tradition and Comic Structure in Diphilos’ Kleroumenoi,” Hermes 101 (1973) 
194-208. 

3 For Plautus’ method of reworking plays, see W. G. Arnott, *Menander, Plautus, 
Terence," Greece and Rome: New Surveys in the Classics 9 (1975) 32-38. 

^ For example, W. Thomas MacCary and M. M. Willcock, Casina (Cambridge 
1976) 102, Nixon's translation of the Casina in the Loeb Classical Library (London 
1917), and Gonzalez Lodge, Lexicon Plautinum (Leipzig 1924). 

5 It is generally agreed that Plautus wrote the entire prologue except for lines 5- 
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i.e., translated it, into Latin. Damen more ingeniously sees rursum 
denuo it as part of a joke: “The joke implies that there was a Latin 
version of the play before Diphilus wrote the original, so that Plautus 
could put it back again into Latin." But in other plays, Plautus uses 
denuo in the sense of iterum or de integro.” If we adopt this interpre- 
tation of denuo, the passage takes on a different meaning: ‘Then Plau- 
tus wrote it in Latin from the ground up all over agaim. Apparently 
Plautus is asserting that the Casina is not a translation, but a thorough 
reworking of the Greek original. 

Other passages in the prologue support this interpretation. Lines 
60-66 speak of the old man's son, Euthynicus, who is in love with 
Casina. When his father discovered Euthynicus' feelings for the girl, he 
sent him abroad. Then we are told: is, ne exspectetis, hodie in hac co- 
moedia in urbem non redibit: Plautus noluit, pontem interrupit, qui 
erat ei in itinere (64-66). This comment could mean no more than that 
the standard theme of the returning son does not appear. But the 
phrase hodie in hac comoedia, when coupled with the rest of this state- 
ment, suggests that the son did return in the KAnpobuevor and that 
Plautus was responsible for his absence in hac comoedia, the Casina.* 
This explains why Euthynicus is mentioned in the body of the play 
(262-265) not by name but by the word filius. Plautus has thereby 
avoided the confusion that might have been caused by the inclusion 
of another named but unseen character. When Euthynicus is men- 


22 which were added for a revival performance in the second century. See MacCary and 
Willcock, op. cit., 97 and K. Abel, Die Plautusprologe (Diss. Frankfurt 1955) 55-61. 

é Damen, op. cit., 247, n. 17. 

7 This usage is found at Amphitruo 317: illic homo me interpolabit meumque os 
finget denuo; Mostellaria 117:aedificantur aedes totae denuo; and Poenulus 79:revertor 
rursus denuo Carthaginem. 

8 Damen, op. cit., 207-208, however, believes that Euthynicus did not appear in 
the Greek play and that Plautus added the references to him to give his audience “a 
gruesome insight into Lysidamus' all-consuming lust. It is hardly credible that the orig- 
inator of the story constructed the plot with Euthynicus in mind. .. . A father who would 
openly admit that he had deprived his son of his beloved to service his own lust for one 
night has no place in comedy." The motif of the father stealing his son's girlfriend does 
indeed have a place in comedy. The best example is the final scene of the Asinaria, where 
the father takes his son's girlfriend not for the night, but for only a few hours with hilar- 
ious consequences. Furthermore, there are many repeated references to the father's “all- 
consuming lust" which give the audience a clear insight into the father's character, e.g., 
the homosexual allusions. What need is there, then, for what Damen himself points out 
(206) is a one-time reference (outside the prologue and epilogue) to Euthynicus, a char- 
acter who does not even appear on stage? - 
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tioned by name in the prologue and epilogue, it is to tell the audience 
what not to expect—ne exspectetis (64). The most plausible reason for 
them to expect the appearance of a character named Euthynicus is that 
he was an important part of the Greek original—a part deleted by 
Plautus." 

Both the prologue (80-83) and the epilogue (1012-1014) provide 
us with information about Casina’s fate. It will be discovered that she 
is a freeborn Athenian citizen, the daughter of Alcesimus and Myr- 
rhina. She will then marry Euthynicus. Presumably, the slave in lines 
37-44 who was to expose Casina but instead gave her to Cleustrata 
would have been responsible for the &vayvmptots. But this recognition 
scene does not appear in the Casina.” It is condensed and relegated to 
the epilogue. Damen believes that the reference to a recognition scene 
was added by Plautus and that such a scene was not part of the 
KAnpobpevot: 


Without the resolution of Casina’s fate by a recognition and marriage, 
there is no such assurance in the play itself that Lysidamus will not con- 
tinue to pursue her.'' This information adds a backdrop of virtue and 
morality to a story which, without it, is little more than a racy tale of an 
old man chasing a young girl and the humiliation he suffers at his wife’s 
hands." 


But if the recognition scene, or at least a reference to it, did not occur 
in the Greek original, what would be its plot? “A racy tale of an old 
man chasing a young girl and the humiliation he suffers at his wife's 


? Evidence that some Romans may have known Plautus' originals before he 
adapted them may be found by comparing the Bacchides and Menander's dis 
'E£anaxó. Plautus changed the name of the Menandrian slave from Syros to Chrysalus. 
At Bacchides 649-50, he makes Chrysalus say non mihi isti placent Parmenones, Syri, 
qui duas aut tris minas auferunt eris. Those who had read or seen Menander's play would 
have been amused by the reference to the slave in the original, Syros. See E. W. Handley, 
Menander and Plautus: A Study in Comparison (London 1968) 9, Arnott, op. cit., 39. 
Also R. Hunter, The New Comedy of Greece and Rome (Cambridge 1985) 19, on the 
performance of Greek plays in southern Italy and Sicily. 

V ft is very likely that Plautus was responsible for the fact that the slave in morbo 
cubat (37). For those who knew the Greek original, this joke accounts for the absence of 
both the slave and the recognition scene. See MacCary and Willcock, op. cit., 103. 

ii But at 1001-1003, the senex himself promises n not to pursue Casina and gives 
his wife the right to beat him if he does. 

7? Damen, op. cit., 209. 
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hands." There is no reason to assume that the Romans, who were 
accustomed to bawdy Atellane farces and Fescennine verse, would 
have any need for a "backdrop of virtue and morality" in a comoedia 
palliata, especially such a thin backdrop.? We must assume that the 
KAnpobyevor did contain a recognition scene" and that some Romans 
were familiar with it. It is for their benefit that Plautus describes the 
differences between the two versions. 

A. stock phrase in line 1006 provides further evidence of this 
alteration. Cleustrata agrees to forgive her husband kanc ex longa lon- 
giorem ne faciamus fabulam. On the face of it, this is only a deliberate 
breach of the dramatic illusion for humorous effect, a technique which 
Plautus favored from time to time. But in this case we can press the 
reference harder. If Plautus had only removed the recognition scene 
without making any additions of his own, his original would have been 
substantially longer than the 1018 lines of the Casina. It would have 
included the return of Euthynicus, probably some confrontation with 
or deception of his father, the slave's revelation of Casina's freeborn 
status, and the marriage announcement. When added to the existing 
1018 lines, this would have made for a play of massive size, far longer 
than any extant Roman comedy. It is more likely that the KAnpobue- 
voi was of average length, that Plautus cut out the recognition scene 
and, left with a much shorter play, made additions of his own.' And 
as we shall see, these additions are what make the work Plautus' own. 

Thus, one of the puzzling aspects of the Casina is the inconsis- 
tencies in the characters of Chalinus and Myrrhina. In the beginning 
of the play, Chalinus is the typical servus callidus determined to thwart 
the plans of his master while Myrrhina is the epitome of a loyal wife. 
But at the end of the play it is the women, not Chalinus, who conceive 
the plan for the deception of the senes. Chalinus is merely the instru- 
ment through which the trick is carried out, while the women have 
taken over the role of the servus callidus (759-779). Moreover, in the 


P “Much of what some moderns have considered shocking and abnormal would 
have seemed to the Roman spectator as a perfectly proper subject for ridicule and laugh- 
ter. Their reactions were not hampered by centuries of Christian and Puritan morality." 
George E. Duckworth, The Nature of Roman Comedy (Princeton 1955) 295. 

'4 MacCary and Willcock, op. cit., 103 and 109. 

15 Webster, op. cit., 163, reconstructs such a scenario, but believes that Diphilus 
did not include it because it would have slowed the action. 

'6 Arnott, op. cit., 37 and n. 39. 
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first act Myrrhina strongly disagrees with Cleustrata's opposition to 
her husband (198-210), but later she wholeheartedly assists Cleustrata 
in her revenge. Minor inconsistencies in Plautine comedies may be 
overlooked, but these characters have changed so drastically that their 
later behavior could have been drawn from a completely different play. 
That may, indeed, have happened. 

In the prologue to the Andria, Terence implies that contaminare 
is to mold segments of two Greek originals into one Latin play and 
that Plautus, among others, did this.” In the Adelphoi, he admits that 
he used a scene which Plautus, in the Commorientes, deleted from his 
original, Diphilus’ Lvvanxo@vyoKkovtes. Since we know that Plautus 
altered Diphilus’ Z»vazxo0viokovtes, it would be perverse to deny the 
possibility that he also altered Diphilus’ KAnpobuevor while writing the 
Casina. If this alteration involved not only deletions, but also contam- 
inatio, we are in a better position to understand the change in the char- 
acters of Chalinus and Myrrhina. In other words, they could well be a 
composite of similar characters in two distinct plays who have differ- 
ent motivations.'® 

In order to determine whether contaminatio is present, we must 
try to find the play that was grafted onto the KArpobuevor. Since the 
Casina is about a senex amator, we should examine the two other 
plays about senes amatores, the Asinaria and the Mercator. The only 
similarity between the Casina and the Asinaria is the fact that they 
both deal to some extent with senes amatores. Unlike his counterpart 
in the Casina, the senex in the Asinaria has a very small role and, 
throughout most of the play, he tries to help his son with his affair 
instead of blocking him. Although he is caught by his wife with his 
son's lover, she accomplishes this with the aid of a parasite, unlike 
Cleustrata who uses her own devices. Moreover, the servus callidus 
tricks not the father, but a trader. 

The Mercator, however, corresponds closely to the Casina." It 
deals with a senex amator who entrusts his neighbor with his son's 


For a discussion of contaminatio, see H. Marti, “Terenz 1909-1959,” Lustrum 
8 (1963) 23-27, ANRW 1.2, 1058—63, and Duckworth, op. cit., 202-208. 

'8 Contaminatio has long been suspected in the Casina. See the summary of schol- 
arship in G. Duckworth, “Unnamed Characters in Plautus," CP 33 (1938) 281, n. 57. 

? Hunter, “The Aulularia of Plautus and its Greek Original," PCPh 207 (1981) 
41, F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen? (Berlin 1912) 164, n. 1, and Webster, op. cit., 164- 
5. 
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girlfriend, thereby causing trouble between the neighbor and his wife. 
In the Casina, the situation is only slightly different. Here, the senex 
amator also entrusts his son's girlfriend to his neighbor, but the con- 
flict centers around the senex and his own wife. The following chart 
indicates other similarities between these two plays. 


Mercator Casina 
1. senex in love with his son's senex in love with his son's 
girlfriend girlfriend 
2. neighbor's wife insulted because wife of the senex insulted by his 
the girl is in her house attention to the girl 
3. senex takes the girl from his son senex wins the girl in a lot- 
drawing 
4. senex mocked by his neighbor senex mocked by his neighbor for 
for being a senex amator being a senex amator 
5. neighbor acts as a middleman neighbor acts as a middleman and 
and takes the girl to his house takes the girl into his house 
6. neighbor is trapped by his wife senex is trapped by his wife 
7. son confronts senex through a senex is confronted by the servus 
friend and serva 
8. senex admits his error senex admits his error 
9. senex asks his son's friend to senex asks his wife's friend to 
smooth over the situation smooth over the situation 
10. senex says he has abandoned senex promises not to seduce the 
istas artis girl 
11. senex offers to be whipped senex offers to be whipped 
12. cast goes inside to “make the senex forgiven to shorten the play 
play shorter" 
13. neighbor is very concerned that senex is very concerned that his 
his wife not be angry wife not be angry 


Besides similar situations, we may also point to lines in the plays 
which are very closely related. Leaving aside common insults that 
appear in both plays and may be coincidental, in the Mercator (305) 
we find the senex being rebuked by his neighbor with the words tun 
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capite cano amas, while in the Casina the senex, in a similar situation, 
anticipates his neighbor's rebuke by saying cano capite ... eo addito 
ad compendium (518). Three passages about love and food are very 
close: qui amat, tamen hercle si esurit nullum esurit (Casina 795), tibi 
amor pro cibost (Casina 802), and nam qui amat quod amat si habet, 
id habet pro cibo (Mercator 744). Two jokes about hunger causing bad 
breath and vomiting are found in no other Plautine comedy:? iaiuni- 
tatis plenus, anima foetida, senex hircosus tu osculere mulierem? utine 
adveniens vomitum excutias mulieri? (Mercator 574-77) and OL. fu fu! 
foetet tuos mihi sermo . . . @ Zed, potin a me abeas, nisi me vis vomere 
hodie? (after the senex has been denied his dinner) (Casina 727, 731a- 
732b)? It is no accident that we find so many correlations between 
these two plays. A few similarities could be explained as what one 
would expect from Plautus' brand of generic comedy. But so many 
detailed correspondences make an excellent case for contaminatio. 
The corresponding passages of the Casina and the Mercator that can- 
not be ascribed to coincidence belong to lines 515—620, parts of 700- 
800, and large portions after 997. A few nearly identical lines and jokes 
are added before the wedding scene. Therefore, we may reasonably 
assume that Plautus used the KAnpobuevor through its eponymous lot- 
drawing scene for the beginning of the Casina and parts of the Mer- 
cator for the middle and the very end. 

Terence may be invoked in objection to this theory. In the pro- 
logue to the Eunuchus (19-43), Terence explains that he was accused 
of stealing material from a Greek original which had already been ren- 
dered into Latin by Naevius and Plautus. In his defense, Terence 
claims that he did not know that the play had already been used by 
another Roman writer.? The same charge cannot be leveled against 


20 A joke about halitosis occurs at Asinaria 894ff., but it has nothing to do with a 
lack of food. 

? The same type of joke may be found in Aulus Gellius, 2.23.13, quoting the 
comic playwright Caecilius, who wrote shortly after Plautus' death: extemplo savium dat 
ieiuna anima. nil peccat de savio: ut devomas, vult, quod foris potaveris. This chapter also 
demonstrates how far a Roman playwright might deviate from his Greek original, in this 
case Menander. 

? [t seems strange that Terence would have been so unfamiliar with Plautus' orig- 
inals that he made this mistake. It is possible that he did not know that Plautus had 
already used Menander's Colax because it was not Plautus' main source, but, like the 
Mercator in the Casina, was only used piecemeal. Terence had apparently looted the 
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Plautus. Even if playwrights could not utilize an original previously 
used by another Roman author, this did not mean that they could not 
rework their own material. Therefore, there is no reason why Plautus 
could not have used part of the Mercator in the Casina, one of his later 
plays? based on a similar theme. 

Having discovered the origin of the first half of the play, we must 
now identify the source of the wedding scene and Pardalisca's speech 
about Casina's madness. One of the longest cantica in the Plautine cor- 
pus (621-719), Pardalisca's speech is filled with so many mock-tragic 
expressions that we might think it was drawn in its entirety from the 
Greek original. But a joke between Pardalisca and the audience proves 
that most, if not all, of this scene was written by Plautus himself. First, 
Pardalisca runs out of the house in feigned terror. When the senex asks 
her what is wrong, she says: 


Pardalisca: interemere ait velle vitam. gladium— 
senex: hem? 

Pardalisca: gladium— 

senex: quid eum gladium? 

Pardalisca: habet. (658—661) 


senex: sed etiamne habet nunc Casina gladium? 
Pardalisca: habet, sed duos. 
senex: quid, duos? (690-692) 


Soon afterward, Pardalisca tells the audience that the women 
have dressed Chalinus up as a bride and plan to give him to Olympio 
in place of Casina (769-770). Then, after the wedding, Olympio runs 
out of Alcesimus' house and, in response to Pardalisca's questioning, 
gives an account of his attempt to seduce Chalinus/Casina: 


Olympio: oh, erat maxumum. 

**haberet metui; id quaerere occepi. 

RARER AKA koe oko ooo kc E a e ok e eoe EER EEK 

dum gladium quaero ne habeat, arripio capulum. 

sed cum cogito, non habuit gladium; nam esset frigidus. (907-910) 


Colax in a similar way, extracting only the roles of the parasite and braggart soldier. See 
Eunuchus 23-34. 

23 Charles Henry Buck, Jr., A Chronology of the Plays of Plautus (Baltimore 1940) 
75-79 and Klaas Schutter, Quibus Annis Comoediae Plautinae Primum Actae Sint 
Quaeritur (Groningae 1952) 87-93. ; 
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Pardalisca's speech has been seen by some to lack motive.” But 
not only does it delay the senex, it also foreshadows the upcoming 
transvestite scene.” This is accomplished by references to the gladius, 
a common Latin euphemism for the penis.” At 762-770, Pardalisca 
tells the audience about Chalinus' disguise, so when Olympio makes 
reference to his body-search of Chalinus/Casina in quest of a gladius, 
the audience, knowing the bride's true gender, would be amused. And 
since this euphemism is very common, some would detect the joke in 
658-692, even before Chalinus' substitution is revealed." Bearing in 
mind that Pardalisca's speech is centered around Chalinus/Casina's 
possession of a gladius and that Olympio's search for a gladius echoes 
Pardalisca's speech, we must conclude that they are mutually depen- 
dent. Clearly, Plautus wrote Pardalisca's speech and at least part of the 
ending of the Casina with this joke as a major consideration. And 
since the use of gladius as a euphemism for penis is exclusively 
Roman,” these scenes could not have come from a Greek original. 

Finally, the wedding. The ceremony itself appears to be a com- 
bination of Greek and Roman rites. Williams” believes that the ritual 


is basically Greek. In Greece, the custom was that after the feast the 
bride, accompanied by the bridegroom and a close friend of the bride- 
groom, rode to their new home in a waggon. That was the essence of the 
ceremony; the waggon might further be escorted by the guests to the 
accompaniment of the wedding-hymn. In Rome, on the other hand, 
the bride was led to her new home by three young boys, accompanied 


” Helen Wieand, Deception in Plautus (Boston 1929) 82, and Hough, “The Devel- 
opment of Plautus' Art," CP 30 (1935) 54, believe it is a result of retractatio, while Leo, 
Plautinische Forschungen (Berlin 1945) 208, n. 1, thinks that in the KAnpobuevor it had 
something to do with the &ávayvéopiois. 

25 For another example of foreshadowing in the Casina, see Duckworth, NRC, 
222. 

6 See J. N. Adams, The Latin Sexual Vocabulary (London 1982) 20-21. 

27 See Duckworth, NRC, 199. 

28 There is no Greek equivalent. See Duckworth, NRC, 198. Henderson, in The 
Maculate Muse: Obscene Language in Attic Comedy (New Haven 1975) 122, see Eipos 
as a euphemism for penis at Lysistrata 156 and 632. This interpretation is not necessary 
at 632 and does not fit the context at 156. Aristophanes makes the women say that their 
husbands will forget about war if they use sexual blackmail. Even Menelaos, Lampito 
says, threw away his Gípos when he saw Helen's bare breasts. Surely this means that 
Menelaos gave up his anger and has nothing to do with masturbation. 

? Gordon Williams, "Some Aspects of Roman Marriage Ceremonies and Ideals,” 
JRS 48 (1958) 17. 
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by the wedding-guests; the bridegroom did not go with her, but went 
ahead. Now the whole humour of the end of the Casina is that the bride 
is escorted by the slave Olympio, her husband, and by the lecherous old 
man who here plays the part of the népoyos or napavépotos, the close 
friend of the bridegroom who formed the immediate and essential escort 
in a Greek wedding. These two characters sing the wedding-hymn them- 
selves, and such hymns were no part of Roman ritual. Consequently the 
basic dramatic conception here is Greek and must have originated with 
Diphilos, not with Plautus. 


Although the outward appearance is Greek, the ceremony itself is 
Roman. Pardalisca's wedding song is a parody and an inversion of the 
traditional chant.? This, of course, could not have come from the 
KAnpobuevoi. And since the form is inverted, the bride is escorted over 
the threshold of her own home by three women instead of three boys. 
Therefore, this is a parody based on Roman ceremony. So to suggest 
that the wedding scene was in the Greek original just because some 
superficial aspects are Greek is unsound. Plautus may have known of 
Greek wedding practices from the plays he translated; and since the 
Casina is at least superficially about Greeks and is set in Greece, it is 
only natural that Plautus would portray a rite that is outwardly Greek. 
Underneath this, the rites are essentially Roman. In this way he is able 
to retain a foreign ambience while enabling the Romans to understand 
the humor in his inversion of the rite. In short, Plautus could perfectly 
well have written this scene himself?! 

The aftermath of the wedding presents few problems. Olympio's 
lewd revelation has homosexual overtones, while the speech of the 
senex which follows, although lost in all the manuscripts, was surely 
even more obscene—if only to avoid an anticlimax. So much obscen- 
ity, so many double entendres and homosexual situations are not 
found in the fragments of Middle or New Comedy. Therefore, it is 
unlikely that this scene came from Diphilus. Duckworth” gives us a 
clue to its origin: 


9? Cp. Catullus 61. 

3! For a discussion of the authorship of this scene, see E. Fraenkel, Plautinisches 
im Plautus (Berlin 1922) 292-313 and G. Jachmann, Plautinisches und Attisches (Berlin 
1931) 105-127. 

32 Duckworth, “Unnamed Characters,” 11. 
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(Fabula Atellana) were short, perhaps about three or four hundred verses 
... farcical situations were frequent, and cheating and trickery and gen- 
eral tomfoolery played a large part. The presence of obscenity seems 
highly probable in popular comedy of this type, and there is some evi- 
dence of a fondness for riddles and double entendres. The meters of the 
... Atellana are ... the Saturnian meter and possibly the trochaic sep- 
tenarius. Music and song played an important part... . 


Scholars have determined that the Casina is Plautus! latest play 
because of the predominance of vulgarity? and song. This occurs 
most often not only in the wedding scene, but also in the episodes from 
Pardalisca's song at 621 until the confession of the senex at 996— 
about four hundred lines. Sedgwick? has arrived at a reasonable 
hypothesis concerning the composition of these scenes: 


... cutting out Diphilus’ ending, Plautus substitutes his own, a piece of 
native Italian farce, which owes nothing whatever to Greek Comedy. It 
seems as if Plautus had come within measurable distance of grafting the 
old Italian on the new Greek and producing genuine Roman Comedy— 
the culmination to which all his experiments had manifestly been 
tending. 


Italian farce, a genre that had much in common with Fescennine verse, 
the nuptialia carmina, was the perfect choice to conclude a play cul- 
minating in a marriage, especially a transvestite marriage with paral- 
lels in Atellane farce." Therefore, native Italian drama, not Greek 
comedy, was probably the main influence on Plautus’ composition of 
the wedding scene and its aftermath. 

Another change that Plautus made in his Greek original strength- 
ens our theory about the utilization of Atellane farce at the end of the 
Casina: the name of the senex. In all editions since Leo's,* he is called 
“Lysidamus.” This appellation is derived from the scene headings of 


33 J. Hough, “Miscellanea Plautina: Vulgarity, Extra-Dramatic Speeches, Roman 
Allusions,” CP 30 (1935) 43-57. 

34 W. B. Sedgwick, “The Dating of Plautus’ Plays,” CQ 24 (1930) 102-6. 

35 op. cit., 106. 

36 See Duckworth, “Unnamed Characters,” 8 and Catullus 61.121-5. 

37 Note such titles as Maccus Virgo and Sponsa Pappi. 

38 F. Leo, Plauti Comoediae (Berlin 1958). 
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the Ambrosian palimpsest, a fourth-century manuscript. But the only 
other manuscript tradition we possess, the later Palatine recension,” 
has "senex" instead of a proper name in its scene headings.” The read- 
ing of A has, naturally, seemed preferable because it is six hundred 
years older than P. But Andrieu* and Bader? have shown that scene 
headings were inserted by later editors in book texts and were not in 
the original performance scripts. As a result, the editors of A and P 
had to supply their own scene headings when copying from their arche- 
types and, for some reason, identified the main character in different 
ways. Therefore, the greater age of A gives it no greater weight in this 
matter. The name “Lysidamus” has no better authority than the 
generic appellation "senex. '** 

Moreover, the name of the senex does not seem to appear in the 
play itself. As Duckworth noted, this is an anomaly. Although minor 
characters often remain anonymous, prominent senes are always 
named. The Casina's apparent deviation from this convention could 
well have been what prompted the editor of A to insert the name “Lys- 
idamus" for what appeared to be an unnamed senex in his exem- 
plum.^ An analogous situation occurs in the scene headings of the later 
Palatine B. In this case, the transcriber found only the word "senex" 
in the scene headings of his exemplum and, convinced that such an 


3 To judge from its earliest representative, the codex Turnebi, this tradition is 
almost as accurate as A. See L. D. Reynolds, ed., Texts and Transmission: A Survey of 
the Latin Classics (Oxford 1983) 302-307. 

H, W. Prescott, “The Scene-Headings in the Early Recensions of Plautus," 
HSCP 9 (1898) 102, contends that the name of the senex was to be written in red ink, 
but the “rubricator neglected his duty." 

4 Le dialogue antique (Paris 1954) 87-206. 

? Szenentitel und Szeneneinteilung bei Plautus (Diss. Tübingen 1970). 

$ Even a fragment of a manuscript from about the fifteenth century, Lat. Dukia- 
nus 123, has no scene headings. For the date of this manuscript, see C. Questa, “Un 
Codice Plautino Falsamente Creduto del Sec. X-XL" Maia 36 (1984) 151-5. 

“4 See Andrieu, op. cit., 136-7. 

4 Duckworth, “Unnamed Characters,” 267-282. 

“6 Duckworth, “Unnamed Characters,” n. 56, suggests that the name “Lysida- 
mus” could have been an arbitrary choice or that the scribe took it from a copy of the 
KAnpobyusvoi. It is extremely unlikely that the copyist of A, a fourth-century manuscript, 
would have had access to a copy of the KAnpobuevor since, by that time, most Greek New 
Comedy had been distilled into short sayings and collected in gnomic anthologies. See, 
for example, R. Pack, The Greek and Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt 
(Ann Arbor 1965) 92, number 1591. 
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important character could not have been anonymous, searched 
through the play until he thought he had found a name for him—Sta- 
licio. But this is merely a corruption of line 960: Heus, sta ilico, ama- 
tor." In both cases the need to follow a convention overcame strict 
reliance on the text. 

Duckworth* tried to solve this problem by asserting that Plautus 
did not name the senex, suggesting that "since the senex is an excellent 
example of the lecherous old reprobate who is outwitted by the wily 
slave, it seems possible that in this case the role was clearly defined 
and sufficiently emphasized so that Plautus felt that no name was 
needed for the character." But the Plautine corpus is full of major char- 
acters who are also stereotypes and they are all named. So this is no 
reason for Plautus to have singled out this particular senex for 

anonymity. 

To resolve this difficulty, we must examine a passage whose 
meaning and attribution have caused endless difficulty: line 814, iam 
oboluit Casinus procul. All translations are similar to Nixon's? ‘he’s 
had a distant sniff of Casinus already'. This is clearly a mistranslation. 
Oboluit is active and can only mean ‘to give off an odor’. Therefore, 
the line must be translated ‘now Casinus has given off an odor from 
far away'. The proper translation limits the possible speakers of this 
line. The manuscripts attribute it to the senex as do Leo? and Ernout.” 
This cannot be right. If the senex spoke the line in reference to the 
disguised Chalinus, the masculine form “Casinus” would imply that 
he knew the bride was not a woman but a man. If this were the case, 
the deception would not have succeeded. This also prevents Olympio 
from speaking the line. To get around this problem, Ussing? follows J 
and emends Casinus to Casina. But this contradicts all other manu- 


47 Stalino, a corrupt form of Stalicio, appears in the headings to V, E, J, Z and F. 
We find a similar occurrence at line 347, where tittibilicio changes to tit tibi Stalicio. See 
W. Studemund, Emendationes Plautinae (Greifswald 1871) 1—7, F. Ritchl, *Quaestiones 
Onomatologicae Comicae" in Opuscula Philologica (Leipzig 1877) 321, and W. Lindsay, 
Ancient Editions of Plautus (Oxford 1904) 94. Lat. Dukianus 123 has the abbreviation 
STA. for the senex. 

48 Duckworth, “Unnamed Characters,” 281-2. 

49 op. cit. 

5 Plauti Comoediae. 

5! Plaute (Paris 1964). 

5 T, Maccii Plauti Comoediae (Haunia 1887). 
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scripts and has been universally rejected. Schoell? goes even further, 
ignoring all the manuscripts and creating a flute player to deliver the 
line. 

MacCary and Willcock™ attribute the line to Pardalisca. This is 
also unacceptable. Pardalisca would have to enter, speak a half-line in 
one meter, and then switch immediately to another. MacCary admits 
this is odd, but cites Casina 959-960 and Captivi 658 as parallels. 
Unfortunately, these passages do not support his argument. At Casina 
959—960, Chalinus speaks a line in one meter, the senex responds, and 
then Chalinus speaks in a different meter. At Captivi 658, Colaphus 
speaks in one meter, the meter changes, but ke does not speak another 
line. In fact, this is the only line he has in the entire play. The one 
conclusion we can draw from these examples is that a character may 
change meters rapidly, as long as the change is interrupted by a line or 
part of a line spoken by a different character. This would not happen 
if line 814 were spoken by Pardalisca. The attribution, therefore, can- 
not stand. 

Lindsay,” Nixon, and Paratore?' have correctly attributed the 
line to Chalinus. We must imagine him entering in disguise, dressed 
as a bride. His mask would have been covered to avoid recognition by 
the senex and Olympio. But this would not have allowed the audience 
to recognize him either. So when Chalinus entered, he probably turned 
to the audience, delivered the line as an aside, and was recognized by 
his voice or at least by his mask when he pulled the veil aside." 

'We have identified the speaker, but the problem of the line's 
meaning remains. If Chalinus is saying that he, the male Casina, is 
emitting an odor, there are two possible interpretations. Translators 
imply that Chalinus is speaking figuratively, saying that the senex has 
spotted him already, i.e., ‘picked up his scent’. As we have seen, this 
is a mistranslation.? The second possibility is to take the expression 


5 T. Macci Plauti Comoediae (Leipzig 1890). 

54 op. cit. 

55 T. Macci Plauti Comoediae (Oxford 1904). 

56 op. cit. 

37 Tito Maccio Plauto: Tutte le commedie (Rome 1976). 

58 A. S. F. Gow, “The Use of Masks in Roman Comedy," JRS 2 (1912) 65-78 and 
W. Beare, The Roman Stage (London 1964) 192-4, 303-9. 

39 The only parallel for this idiomatic usage occurs at Menaechmi 384: oboluit 
marsuppium huic istuc quod habes, literally, ‘your wallet has given off a scent to her’. 
But this line has a dative of reference, while iam oboluit Casinus procul does not. Here 
the emphasis is on an odor in general. 
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literally. Chalinus could be saying that he is emitting a feminine odor 
like the wife's cloak in the Menaechmi.9 But this is impossible, since 
Chalinus refers to himself in the masculine—“Casinus.” He cannot be 
speaking of himself, so he must be referring to someone else on stage, 
someone named Casinus. And the only unnamed character present is 
the senex. He must be Casinus. 

The play contains a running joke that justifies this attribution. 
The senex is constantly brought to task for various odors he is emit- 
ting. In the beginning of the play (235-240), Cleustrata rebukes him 
for reeking of perfume. Later (727-732b) Olympio, engaged in a con- 
versation with the senex, is sickened by his bad breath. In line 814, 
Casinus has given off an odor from far off. And in the epilogue (1018), 
the senex is called “a goat scented with bilge water." The odors he 
emits become progressively stronger as the play goes on. Line 814 fits 
perfectly in this scheme. The breath of the senex has become so foul 
that Chalinus can smell it even from the door of the house. 

The explanation for the similarity of the names of the senex Cas- 
inus and his wife’s slavegirl Casina may be found by examining her 
relationship to Cleustrata. In lines 45-46 of the prologue, we are told 
that when the newborn Casina was exposed, a slave found her and 
gave her to Cleustrata, who treated Casina as her own daughter: edu- 
cavit magna industria, quasi si esset ex se nata, non multo secus. As far 
as we know, Cleustrata had no daughters, and so it would not be unrea- 
sonable to suppose that Casina filled this role. And, as a daughter, she 
would have taken the name “Casina” from that of her father, “Casi- 
nus," as Gaia takes her name from Gaius. 

The first occurrence of the name “Casinus” is perfectly timed at 
line 814. This is the point at which the senex has given up his position 
in his family (as we shall see below) and thinks he is going to have sex 
with his surrogate daughter. The mention of his name at this juncture 
drives home the point that, in attempting to commit what amounts to 
incest, he has completely abandoned his role as father. The next time 
his name is mentioned is in a fragmentary section where he is being 
castigated by his wife, presumably for trying to have his way with Cas- 
ina (888). The audience is again reminded of the gravity of his 
offence. 


9 Lines 164-169. 
§ Studemund, op. cit., 7: (Nomen senis) videtur igitur pronuntiatum fuisse in 


eorum versuum aliquo, qui nunc aut omnino interciderunt aut ex parte mutili servati 
sunt. 
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But the name “Casinus” has a deeper significance. Varro (De Lin- 
gua Latina 7.29—30) tells us that it is a form of cascus, an adjective 
derived from an Oscan word meaning ‘old’, as in the name of a town 
called Casinum, or Vetus Forum. But, most importantly, Varro tells 
us that “in several Atellane farces, this word denotes Pappus, the senex 
whom the Oscans call the casnar." As we have already seen, the last 
portion of the Casina is derived from Atellane farce. So Plautus gave 
the name “‘Casinus,” the Latin form of casnar, to the senex who has 
been deceived and humiliated because he plays the role of his coun- 
terpart in Atellane farce, another stock character—the casnar.” And 
the first mention of his name does not come until the deception mod- 
eled on Atellane farce is underway.” 

It is clear that Plautus did not name the senex *Lysidamus." In 
choosing the name “‘Casinus,” he has not only emphasized the filial 
relationship of Casina to the senex, but he has also shown that he uti- 
lized the themes of Italian farce for the conclusion of the Casina 
instead of those of his Greek model. Moreover, a careful examination 
of the rest of the Casina has shown that Plautus not only altered his 
Greek original, but also added large portions of a play he had previ- 
ously adapted, the Mercator. Therefore, the only remnants of the 
KAnpobuevoi appear after the prologue and up to the end of the lot- 
drawing scene. 

Having established that Plautus significantly altered the KAnpob- 
evor, we must now determine whether his adaptation is merely a 
loosely connected sequence of comic episodes or if each scene is an 
integral part of a carefully constructed plot. 

An examination of the role of the senex will show that the devel- 
opment of his character is the thread that unifies the Casina. The orig- 
inal status of the senex is revealed in the beginning of the play. He 
exercised his patria potestas by sending his son out of the city when he 


® For “speaking names,” see J. C. Austin, “The Significant Name in Terence,” 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 7.4 1-123, and Donatus, Adel- 
phoi 26 and Andria 226. 

6 Even in the first century A.D., Atellane farces were performed in Rome in Oscan 
and were understood by the Romans. See Strabo 5.3.6 and Tacitus Annales 4.14. Horace 
Epistulae 2.1.173, speaks of Dossennus, while Plautus himself mentions buccones (Bac- 
chides 1088) and Manducus (Rudens 535). So there can be no doubt that Plautus’ audi- 
ence in the second century B.C. would have understood the allusion to the casnar. 

64 Even Leo, Geschichte der römischen Literatur, | (Berlin 1913) 126 and 136, n. 
2, concluded that the Casina was largely a Roman composition. 
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had become an impediment to his father's plan to have sex with the 
young slave girl Casina (62). Cleustrata, the wife of the senex fears her 
husband's power and complains about him only in whispers and only 
when he is absent (195, 212). She offers no objection to the suggestion 
of her neighbor, Myrrhina, that she should watch her step for fear that 
her husband might divorce her (211). The power of the senex is aug- 
mented by friends like Alcesimus who are willing to be of service to 
him and by his relatives who depend on him for legal assistance (567). 
At this stage he is the epitome of a strong pater familias. 

But his behavior falls short of his position in society. Cleustrata 
constantly reminds the audience and her husband of his advanced age 
(Accheruntis pabulum, nihili cana culex, decrepitum meum virum), of 
his decreased, even non-existent, sexual potency (vetulus vervex), and 
that his behavior is unbecoming a senex (senectan aetate unguentatus 
per vias, ignave, incedis 240 and mirum ecastor te senecta aetate offi- 
cium tuom non meminisse 259). In.a fit of rage, Alcesimus gives a bit- 
ing description of his neighbor as i/lius hirqui improbi, edentuli (550). 
Even the senex himself realizes that a man cano capite, aetate aliena, 
quoi uxor sit (517) who chases young girls may be acting in a socially 
unacceptable manner. But he doesn't care. And from the moment he 
begins to abandon his proper role as the senex and pater familias for 
that of the iuvenis amator, he gradually loses control over his family, 
the respect of his friends, and his position in society. 

Immediately after the senex returns from being perfumed for 
Casina, Cleustrata, up to this time concealing her anger, rebukes him 
for his unseemly behavior (2381f.). But the senex, instead of putting his 
wife in her place, tries to throw her off the track by feigning intense 
desire for her. Seeing that she won't be put off, he accepts her proposal 
that they plead with their respective slaves to give up their claims to 
marry Casina (268ff.). When both fail, he conducts a drawing of lots 
for possession of the girl (259ff.). Thus, when the senex gives up his 
role to play the iuvenis amator, he loses control over his wife. At the 
beginning of the play, Cleustrata was intimidated by her husband's 
power, but now she confronts him without fear. And the senex, instead 
of exercising his patria potestas, must use persuasion. 

After the drawing, the over-excited senex makes some rather 
strange remarks to his victorious slave and ally Olympio. Ita me di 
bene ament ut ego vix reprimo labra ob istanc rem quin te deosculer, 
voluptas mea (452). Ut, quia te tango, mel mihi videor lingere (458). 
This is not meant as an overt homosexual advance, as most scholars 
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assume. Chalinus, Cleustrata's slave/ally, implies that it is (hodie her- 
cle, opinor, hi conturbabunt pedes 465), but in the process makes two 
contradictory statements. He says that the senex likes bearded men 
(466), that is, old men instead of boys. But he also implies that Olym- 
pio got his job as vilicus by submitting sexually to the master, since the 
senex had recently offered Chalinus himself the post of atriensis pre- 
sumably under similar circumstances (460). We can assume that Chal- 
inus is a younger man because Cleustrata calls Olympio, his rival for 
the hand of Casina, a vetulus vervex. If Chalinus were also a senex, it 
is unlikely that Cleustrata would have chosen this insult because it 
could also be applied to Chalinus. So if the senex did prefer old men, 
he would not have tried to seduce the younger Chalinus. And if Chal- 
inus were propositioned, he could not truthfully have made this state- 
ment about bearded men. Therefore, Chalinus’ accusation is nothing 
more than slander, especially since the senex clearly states that Olym- 
pio has never had sex with him (OL. nimi' tenax es. LY. num me 
expertu's uspiam? 811). 

Furthermore, even if these accusations were true, they would be 
aimed against Olympio, not the senex, since most homosexual allu- 
sions in Plautus are directed against a slave who had submitted to his 
master. This amatory repartee serves another purpose: the senex is 
making allusions to his virility through lewd suggestions. But more 
importantly, the advances of the senex and his use of voluptas mea 
coupled with Olympio's exclamation ut tibi morigerus hodie, ut vol- 
uptati fui (463), show us that Olympio's role is changing. Morigera is 
an adjective commonly used to describe a good wife” and, in a way, 


65 See, for example, Cody, “The Senex Amator in Plautus’ Casina,” Hermes 104 
(1976) 455. 
$6 A similar situation is found in the Miles Gloriosus 1106-1113: 


PY. ecquid fortis visast? 

PA. omnia vis optinere. 

PY. ubi matrem esse aiebat soror? 

PA. cubare in navi lippam atque oculis turgidis nauclerus dixit . . . 

PY. quid is? ecquid fortis? 

PA. abi sis hinc, nam tu quidem ad equas fuisti scitus admissarius, qui consectare 
qua maris qua feminas. 


The adjectives that describe the senex and the miles in this situation are similar. At 
Casina 811, the senex is called an indomabilis equos while at Miles Gloriosus 1112 the 
miles is ad equas .. . scitus admissarius. 

9' Morigera: Cistellaria 175, Amphitruo 842, Casina 896, and Terence's Andria 
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Olympio is acting like more of a wife than Cleustrata by cooperating 
with the senex instead of blocking him. As for the rather odd behavior 
of the senex toward Olympio, we need only recognize the similarity of 
his amatory behavior toward Cleustrata in the beginning of the play 
(229) to see that her role as wife is being assumed by Olympio. This 
scene, then, serves not to establish the homosexuality of the senex, but 
to foreshadow changes in the characters and roles of master and 
slave.® 

Not only does the senex trade his wife for a morigerus slave, he 
also allows his preoccupation with Casina to make him lose a lawsuit 

: for one of his relatives, thereby failing in his duty toward those who 
depend on him and who would render him service in return (563ff.). 
Furthermore, when confronted with the news that Casina has a sword 
and is intent on killing whoever marries her, the senex refuses to pro- 
tect his family from danger and tries to pass the responsibility off on 
anyone—his wife, her ancilla, or Olympio—anyone but himself. The 
alienation of the senex from his family is now complete. He has 
shirked his responsibility as pater familias and has lost control of all 
those who were under his authority. He will now proceed to lose his 
position in society. 

At first sight, his next downward step seems to be merely a stock 
episode in Plautine comedy. Olympio takes advantage of his master's 
dependence on him to assert control over the household (774ff.) and 
to speak to him in a free and defiant manner (728, 730, 741).9 But 
upon closer examination, we see that Olympio has begun to act mag- 
nufice patricieque (723) while the senex, by his own admission, has 
become Olympio's slave (servos sum tuos 738). Moreover, Olympio is 


294. Morem gerere: Menaechmi 788 and Mostellaria 189-190. See Williams, op. cit., 
19-22 and 28-9. 

68 At Suetonius Tiberius 44.2, there is a description ofa picture in which Atalanta 
morigeratur ore Meleager. The scholiast to Suetonius defines this as "nequitiae verbum" 
and cites Casina 897 as a parallel. Apparently, this is a slang term for fellatio. See Adams, 
op. cit, 164. Since Olympio's statement "ut tibi morigerus hodie" is surrounded by 
homosexual language, it is likely that the audience would have recognized this pun which 
is more in line with the imputations of homosexual insults against slaves mentioned 
above. Cf. Apuleius Apologia 74.15. For voluptas applied to a woman giving sexual plea- 
sure, see Adams, op. cit., 197. 

$9 S. Lilja, Homosexuality in Republican Rome (Helsinki 1982) 23, suggests that 
Olympio can act haughtily because he is the lover of the senex. This does not seem likely 
because Olympio's behavior before the drawing was quite the opposite, and there is no 
indication that Olympio submitted sexually to his master during the play. 
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about to be married, a privilege only extended to free men and an 
event that would seem very odd to a Roman audience, even in a com- 
edy.” It is clear that Plautus means us to see that the senex and Olym- 
pio are exchanging roles. The senex becomes Olympio's slave and 
Olympio moves from slave through morigerus wife to master. 

The climactic scene of the Casina brings his final humiliation. 
Chalinus is disguised as Casina and married to Olympio. The senex 
and Olympio, pretending to take the bride to her new home in the 
country, sneak off next door to Alcesimus' house to enjoy themselves 
with their (male) bride. In his haste to seize the first fruits of the mar- 
riage before his master, Olympio tries to deflower his unwilling bride. 
In a rather risque speech (875ff.), he recounts in great detail his shame 
at the unsuccessful seduction. Immediately afterward, the senex runs 
out of the house in despair (937ff.). He can barely stand his shame 
(937). He has tried to have sex with a male—he has become a cinae- 
dus. Even worse, he suspects that Cleustrata must know about his mis- 
take and he realizes that he has to face her (939—941). So he decides 
that the only way of avoiding a beating is to flee like a runaway slave 
(952-954). 

But he is stopped by Chalinus, who accuses him of homosexual- 
ity" and who, as the senex fears, fusti defloccabit iam illic homo lum- 
bos meos (967). The phrase defloccabit . . . lumbos meos is ambiguous. 
It may mean to depilate the groin, which calls to mind the effeminate 
practice of softening the hair of the legs.” But /umbus can also refer to 
the genitals,” so defloccare lumbos suggests castration, if not worse. In 
either case, the fact that Chalinus is going to inflict this punishment 
with his fustis after the senex has lost his own scipio (975) makes the 
senex new role quite clear.“ He has become a pathicus. 

Ramsay MacMullen, in his article on Roman attitudes toward 
homosexuality, shows that homosexuality in general was looked down 
upon during the Republic. But some forms were worse than others. 
Most unacceptable was the type practiced for gain or with a social infe- 


7? This would explain the great attention given to the possibility of slave marriages 
in the prologue (671f.). 
: 71 qui colere mores Massiliensis postulas (963). Maccah@ia. & 20nAóvOncav. 
Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 12.522c. 
172 Cf. Suetonius Divus Augustus 68, Aulus Gellius, 6.12.2, and Persius 4.33-41. 
n Adams, op. cit., 48. i 
7 Almost any word for a long, rounded object may be used to refer to the penis. 
See the Corpus Priapeorum 9.14 telum, 25.1 sceptrum, 10.8 columna and Adams, op. 
cit., 14. 
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rior.” If a freeborn male adopted the role of pathicus, he was open to 
ridicule even from a member of the lower class. This happened, 
according to Cicero De Oratore 2.277, in the second century B.c. when 
Quintus Opimius, the consul of 154, who had been a pathicus in his 
youth, mocked a certain Egilius for being effeminate. The senex in the 
Casina is in a similar situation. He has lowered himself by taking the 
passive role, albeit figuratively, in a homosexual encounter with an 
inferior and has been ridiculed for it. 

Not only has the senex come under the control of his slave, he is 
also forced to subordinate himself to his wife. In 978, she begins an 
interrogation that probably continued into a large lacuna. Its purpose 
is to trap the senex into admitting that he is guilty of adultery. After 
his confession (997), Cleustrata threatens him with physical punish- 
ment (998). Aulus Gellius," however, tells us that a wife had no legal 
or social right to abuse her husband for committing adultery. But when 
the situation is reversed, the husband is mulieri iudex pro censore and 
may inflict any punishment upon his wife, even death. Moreover, 
according to some manuscript readings, Cleustrata uses the oath hercle 
at 938 when she has caught her husband in a lie and he must admit his 
error. This oath" is used only by men. Clearly, Cleustrata has changed 
roles. She has become both man and husband. 

The humiliation of the senex is now complete. His role has grad- 
ually changed from pater familias to henpecked husband, outcast from 
his family, coward, slave, cinaedus, fugitive, and finally a pathicus 
dominated by women. Having realized his error in trying to play the 
part of the iuvenis amator instead of his proper role as senex and pater 
familias, he can symbolically regain his station through the return of 
his scipio? and pallium (1009). To remove any part of this play would 


75 "Roman Attitudes to Greek Love,” Historia 31 (1982) 491-492. Seneca the 
Elder Controversiae 4, preface 10, reports a statement of Haterius: "inpudicitia in 
ingenuo crimen est, in servo necessitas, in liberto officium." For the views of a Roman 
of the second century B.C., see the comments of Scipio Aemilianus in Macrobius 3.14.7 
and Aulus Gellius 6.12.5. See also Saara Lilja, op. cit., 74. 

7$ 10.23.4—5, quoting Marcus Cato's De Dote. 

T See Aulus Gellius (11.6) and Edward C. Echols, “The Art of Classical Swear- 
ing," CJ 46 (1951) 295. Although this oath also appears at Cistellaria 52, it is spoken by 
Gymnasia the prostitute who has a different status than Cleustrata and is, in any case, 
togata. See Martial 6.64 and Horace Saturae 1.2.63 and 1.2.82. 

18 For the scipio as a sign of authority, see W. S. Anderson, “Chalinus Armiger in 
Plautus’ Casina,” ICS 8.1 (1983) 20. 
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do irreparable harm to what is clearly an intricate and tightly con- 
structed plot. 

We may at last return to the prologue and the one word upon 
which so much depends: denuo. Our analysis of the play has shown 
that Plautus did not merely toss it in as a pleonasm for metrical pur- 
poses or as part of some incomprehensible joke. It can have only one 
meaning, that Plautus reworked his original to such an extent that, 
with the exception of lines 81-514, it must have borne little resem- 
blance to Diphilus’ KAngpobuevoi. This reworking took many forms. 
First, Plautus made substantial cuts in the KAnpobuevot, excising the 
role cf the iuvenis amator and, thereby, his return, the confrontation 
with or deception of his father, the revelation of Casina's freeborn sta- 
tus, and the marriage announcement. Then he added parts of the Mer- 
cator, a play he had presented approximately twenty years earlier," to 
the truncated remains of the KAgpobuevor. 

But the Casina is not merely the cutting and pasting together of 
two Greek comedies. It also contains a great deal of Plautus' own work. 
His original writing can be detected in the wedding ceremony and the 
mutually dependent scenes that involve a play on the word gladius. 
His inspiration for the form that the Casina ultimately took becomes 
clear with the discovery that the name of the senex amator is not “Lys- 
idamus" but “‘Casinus.” This Latinized form of the Oscan casnar indi- 
cates that a large part of the play has its roots not in Greek New Com- 
edy but in Italian Atellane farce. 

Merely creating a patchwork of Greek comedies and original 
material will not necessarily make for a good play or in itself demon- 
strate that Plautus was a talented writer. The end product must have 
a theme to provide continuity or it becomes no more than a collection 
of loosely connected jokes. The thread that joins the various elements 
of the Casina is the humiliation of the senex, the consequence of his 
gradual abdication of his proper role as senex and pater familias for 
that of iuvenis amator. Throughout the play he is degraded step by step 
from pater familias to henpecked husband, outcast from his family, 
cowarC, slave, cinaedus, fugitive, and pathicus while his wife arrogates 
his role as husband and his slave the role of wife, then master. The 
way in which the senex is degraded by degrees and in an orderly man- 
ner proves that Plautus did not randomly choose humorous scenes 


7 See Buck, op. cit., and Schutter, op. cit., for the dating. 
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from different plays and graft them onto the KAnpobuevoi. The concen- 
tration on continuity indicates that a great deal of effort went into 
developing a cohesive, comprehensible plot. Nowhere do we find the 
story line sacrificed for the sake of irrelevant comic episodes. 

At least in the case of the Casina, we can confirm Hough's and 
Sedgwick's theories that Plautus' later plays show a greater tendency 
to depart from their Greek originals. Apparently experience taught 
him that his plays would have greater appeal the more he moved away 
from translation and began to incorporate his own material, including 
some elements of Italian comedy. Ancient critics bear this out, espe- 
cially Volcacius Sedigitus (Aulus Gellius 15.24) who lists Plautus as 
one of the ten great writers of Roman Comedy, second only to Caeci- 
lius. Terence, whose plays more closely echo their Greek originals, is 
rated only sixth. 

Instead of searching for the ever elusive Greek originals behind 
Plautus' comedies we should try to discover how he made his plays so 
appealing to the Roman public, no matter what their social position. 
Surely this was no small task. He had to satisfy the farmer with barn- 
yard humor and simple jokes while holding the attention of the aris- 
tocrat with subtle witticisms and a coherent plot. In many cases, this 
required a wholesale revision of his source involving not only editing, 
but also the composition of entire scenes. Admittedly, in some of his 
earlier plays these additions took the form of simple jokes or unim- 
portant linking monologues. But in the Casina, every piece is an inte- 
gral part of the whole which cannot be removed without damaging the 
overall framework. Such a tightly structured play is not the work of a 
hack, but of a mature, talented writer. The Casina is not essentially an 
translation of the KAnpobuevoi or of any Greek original. It is a blend of 
various elements, and it may well be superior to each of the sources 
from which its substance is derived.” 


SHAWN O'BRYHIM 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUSTIN 
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MACROBIUS ON “CHROMATIC SHEEP" 


In his paper, “A Note on Vergil Eclogue 4.42-45" (AJP 109 
[1988] 226-8), Bruce Thornton has discussed various interpretations 
of these lines, and concluded that they are part of “a device for satiri- 
cally undercutting the Golden Age." Modern scholars in general have 
found it difficult to take the varicolored sheep seriously but Macrobius 
apparently did not. In his discussion of passages in which Vergil's 
learning can be seen (Sat. 3.7.1—2), he comments thus on lines 43-44: 


Ea quoque quae incuriose transmittuntur a legentium plebe non 
carent profunditate, nam cum loqueretur de filio Pollionis, id quod ad 
principem suum spectaret adiecit: 


ipse sed in pratis aries iam suave rubenti 
murice, iam croceo mutabit vellera luto. 


traditur autem in libris Etruscorum, si hoc animal insolito colore fuerit 
inductum, portendi imperatori rerum omnium felicitatem, est super hoc 
liber Tarquitii transcriptus ex Ostentario Tusco. ibi reperitur: purpureo 
aureove colore ovis ariesve si aspergetur, principi ordinis et generis 
summa cum felicitate largitatem auget, genus progeniem propagat in 
claritate laetioremque efficit. huius modi igitur statum imperatori in 
transitu vaticinatur. 


Macrobius may have overestimated Vergil's knowledge of Etruscan 
books, but his comment is at least worth consideration, and it seems 
to me characteristic of Vergil that he would enjoy making an allusion 
which would escape the plebs legentium but be clear to his learned 
friends. 


AGNES K. MICHELS 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
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THE INNOCENCE OF ITALY IN VERGIL’S AENEID 


In one of the most influential essays on the Aeneid ever written, 
Adam Parry argued twenty-five years ago that the coming of the Tro- 
jans to Italy ultimately entailed the corruption of the indigenous purity 
they found there: 


The explicit message of the Aeneid claims that Rome was a happy rec- 
onciliation of the natural virtues of the local Italian peoples and the civ- 
ilized might of the Trojans who came to found the new city. But the 
tragic movement of the last books of the poem carries a different sugges- 
tion: that the formation of Rome's empire involved the loss of the pris- 
tine purity of Italy.' 


Subsequent writers have shared Parry's sense that the Trojans brought 
to a relatively innocent Italy a moral disorder whose metaphors in the 
scholarship include turbulence and pollution. Thus W. Nethercut 
speaks of “the upheaval Aeneas must inflict upon the natively tranquil 
peoples he will contact,” while V. J. Rosivach asserts that “the Trojans 
have come to Latium and in their way they taint the Latin Golden Age 
themselves long before Juno interferes.”? In the following paper I 
intend to challenge the idea advanced by these scholars that the com- 
ing of the Trojans somehow vitiated a previously unsullied Italy. 

The starting point for Parry's ruminations on the Aeneid was the 
passage in the catalogue of Latin forces in Aeneid 7 in which is fore- 
shadowed the death of the warrior-priest Umbro, a man for whom his 
native landscape itself was to mourn: 


te nemus Angitiae, vitrea te Fucinus unda, 
te liquidi flevere lacus. (759-760) 


For Parry this was an example ofa kind of literary passage with a pecu- 
liar property akin to revelation: as we reread it, “all at once, as a kind 
of epiphany, the essential mood of the author seems to be contained 


! Adam Parry, “The Two Voices of Virgil’s Aeneid,” Arion 2 (1963) 68. 

? W, Nethercut, “The Imagery of the Aeneid,” CJ 67 (1971-1972) 123; V. J. Rosi- 
vach, “Latinus’ Genealogy and the Palace of Picus (Aeneid 7.45-9, 170-91),” CQ n.s. 30 
(1980) 151. 
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in it.” Obviously this is a subjective touchstone, and we are entitled 
to test Parry’s contention that his passage reflects Vergil's “essential 
mood" in the Aeneid by interrogating his assessment of its meaning in 
the light of the rest of the epic. That assessment Parry straightfor- 
wardly states: 


Umbro himself is not important. He is no more than a made-up name. 
The real pathos is for the places that mourn him. They are the true vic- 
tims of Aeneas' war, and in saying that they weep, Vergil calls on us to 
weep for what to his mind made an earlier Italy fresh and true.* 


This is clear enough: Aeneas ruined the innocence of Italy. It is not my 
intention to deny that the Aeneid is, among other things, a lament for 
lost innocence. But I believe that a close reading of the Aeneid will 
show that Vergil locates the cause for the contamination of Italian 
innocence not as much in the unparalleled influence of the Trojan 
newcomers as in the moral imperfections of universal human nature 
in which, of course, the Italian aborigines and all subsequent immi- 
grants to their shores inevitably shared. 

My thesis requires a new look at the pastoral order, which for 
most scholars is emblematic of the innocence of Italy. Many would 
accept the statement that in Vergil's Aeneid, Italy is a pastoral land 
characterized by simplicity, innocence, and justice which cannot sur- 
vive the advent of the Trojans with their complex civilization, martial 
might, troubled moral heritage and imperial destiny. This conception 
is an example of what Leo Marx calls the pastoral design, wherein the 
idyllic vision of the pastoral ideal is juxtaposed with a larger, more 
complicated order of experience which Marx calls the counterforce.° 
This complex view of pastoralism, designated the pastoral of mind by 
Marx, in his view transcends in power and penetration sentimental 
pastoralism, the uncritical idealization of rustic life: 


Most literary works called pastorals—at least those substantial enough 
to retain our interest—do not finally permit us to come away with any- 
thing like the simple, affirmative attitude we adopt toward pleasing rural 


3 Parry (n. 1 above) 66. 

4 Parry (n. 1 above) 68. 

5L. Marx, The Machine in the Garden (New York 19002 25. 
5 Marx (n. 5 above) 5ff., esp. 32. 
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scenery. In one way or another, if only by virtue of the unmistakable 
sophistication with which they are composed, these works manage to 
qualify, or call into question, or bring irony to bear against the illusion 
of peace and harmony in a green pasture.’ 


Marx views the pastoral world as a middle ground, a kind of compro- 
mise or mean, between the wilderness and the city,? and as such it is 
doubly vulnerable: 


We should understand that the counterforce may impinge upon the pas- 
toral landscape either from the side bordering upon untractable nature 
or the side of advanced civilization.’ 


But the pastoral world is also vulnerable from within to the lim- 
itations of human nature. Thus in the seventeenth-century landscape 
painters, particularly Nicolas Poussin, painted funerary scenes, often 
including skulls, in pastoral settings with the inscription Et in Arcadia 
Ego, ‘I (Death) am also in Arcadia’.'° Death is a natural evil, but Vergil 
can also conceive of the existence there of moral evil, which in extreme 
cases can threaten, even overthrow an enclave of pastoral order or, as 
R. Poggioli calls it, a “pastoral oasis." Thus in Aeneid 7.363-64 
Amata recalls to Latinus the shepherd Paris who “penetrated” Sparta 
and took Helen away to the cities of Troy, thereby starting the great 
war: 


an non sic Phrygius penetrat Lacedaemona pastor, 
Ledaeamque Helenam Troianas vexit ad urbes? 


The irony is radical. Paris, an inhabitant of a pastoral world, the pas- 
tures of Phrygia before the Trojan War, invades and corrupts not one 
urban order but two, an exact inversion of the stereotype of the vul- 
nerability of the pastoral world to corruption from contact with urban 
influences. By his crime Paris the shepherd destroys his own pastoral 


7 Marx (n. 5 above) 25. 

8 Marx (n. 5 above) 23. 

? Marx (n. 5 above) 25-26. 

10 Cf. Marx (n. 5 above) 26; see also the discussion of death in Arcadia in R. Pog- 
gioli, “The Oaten Flute," Harvard Library Bulletin Vol. 11, No. 3 (1957) 164-165. 

!! Poggioli (n. 10 above) 155. 
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serenity from within and drags previously peaceful cities on two con- 
tinents into a long and ruinous war. This ironic reversal certifies that 
Vergil's view of the pastoral is subtle and complex. He conceives of 
the pastoral order at its best as a garden of the virtues, but also under- 
stands that human beings are fallible, even in Arcadia or the pastoral 
oases of Italy. This means that in the world of the Aeneid, Italians do 
not need Trojans to teach them how to sin. 

The best evidence for this thesis is the fact that the moral inno- 
cence of Italy was compromised before the Trojans ever set foot on its 
soil. To show this we can begin where Parry does, with the catalogue 
of Latin heroes in Book 7.'? As we have seen, he believed that the soul- 
ful line and a half in mid-catalogue in which Umbro's Marruvian land- 
scape mourns his death is fundamental to our understanding of the 
meaning of the Aeneid. But is it really more important than the 
description of the chieftan who appears first, in the emphatic position 
in the catalogue—Mezentius (647—654)? Mezentius is that worst of all 
conceivable offenders in Vergil's symbolic world, a contemptor divum, 
and it was already well understood in antiquity that he is placed first 
in the catalogue to contrast his impiety with the piety of the leader of 
the Trojans and their Italian allies, Aeneas. In making this contrast 
Vergil is establishing as foils the monstrous vice of a native Italian 
captain and the capital virtue of the adventitious Trojan prince, and 
whatever we conclude about the pietas of Aeneas, it is a fact that in 
Vergil's poem he never expresses contempt for the gods. 

We learn more about this prodigy of pre-Trojan evil in Italy in 
Book 8. There Evander tells Aeneas how Mezentius lost his throne in 
. Etruscan Agyllina (478-495). His reign was characterized by the arro- 
. gant power (superbo/imperio: 481-482) and savage arms (saevis ... 
armis: 482) with which he kept the city in his grip, and the unspeakable 
murders (infandas caedes: 483) and ferocious tyranny (facta tyranni/ 
effera: 483-484) he inflicted upon his people. Evander calls upon the 
gods to pay Mezentius and his family back in kind (484), a curse we 
should remember in assessing the tragic fate of Mezentius' gallant son 
Lausus. As a crowning example of the horrors of his reign, Evander 


? For two useful studies of this passage, with pertinent bibliography, see R. D. 
Williams, “The Function and Structure of Virgil’s Catalogue in Aeneid 7,” CQ n.s. 11 
(1961) 146-153; and C. F. Saylor, “The Magnificent Fifteen: Vergil’s Catalogues of the 
Latin and Etruscan Forces," CP 69 (1974) 249-257. 

13 See, e.g., Servius ad 7.647. A 
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describes a particularly gruesome form of execution in which Mezen- 
tius had the living tied face to face with corpses, and left them to die 
an agonizing death (485-488). Here, we may surmise, was a practice 
to make the groves and waters of Tuscany weep. At length the people 
of Agyllina, exhausted by his outrages, rose up in arms, killed his asso- 
ciates, and set fire to the palace, compelling Mezentius to flee (with 
Lausus, presumably) for his life. This then is the criminal Italian war- 
lord who leads out the Latin confederacy against Aeneas, the immi- 
grant seen by some as the contaminator of Italian innocence, a conclu- 
sion which the very fact of Mezentius' existence and the symbolism of 
his precedence in the Latin ranks seem to make untenable. 

In this same column of doughty Italian warriors, in fact just 
before the tragic Umbro, march Ufens and his countrymen, the gens 
Aequicula, from the foothills of the Apennines east of Pallanteum..Of 
these people Vergil observes: 


armati terram exercent semperque recentis 
convectare iuvat praedas et vivere rapto. (748-749) 


These hillsmen live in such a violent world that they plow while 
armed, presumably so that they can ward off sudden attacks from other 
Italians. However, the Aequi appear to give as good as they get: they 
live off the ill-gotten gains of brigandage, and enjoy it (iuvat). Of course 
in Homer plundering strangers was, under certain circumstances, a 
manly act (resorted to, for instance, by both Achilles and Odysseus), 
but the Romans had a high regard for private property, and it is 
unlikely that many of Vergil's Italian readers considered the rapine 
practiced (and suffered) by the Aequi innocuous, or mourned its even- 
tual outlawry by Aeneas and his successors." 

It should be noted that the Aequi are not unique among the Ital- 
ians in the practice of pillaging. In Book 9, the Italian warrior 
Numanus Remulus boasts before the Trojan camp that his are a hardy 
people who live by rapine: 


semperque recentis 
comportare iuvat praedas et vivere rapto. (612-613) 


14 For the Roman attitudes towards private property, see G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, 
The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World (Ithaca 1981) 329—330, 425-426. For 
Roman attitudes towards banditry (latrocinium), see B. D. Shaw, “Bandits in the Roman 
Empire," Past & Present 105 (1984) 3-52. 
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The verbatim repetition of the phrase from 7.748-749 almost entitles 
us to call this an Italic formula. Numanus is so little conscious of the 
fact that this is a practice of which a morally advanced person might 
be ashamed that he includes it in his vaunt to the Trojans, opposing 
this and other hardy habits to the supposedly effeminate ways of his 
enemies. It is significant that Numanus is the brother-in-law of Turnus 
(9.593-594), the commander in chief of the forces attempting to anni- 
hilate the Trojans. This association confers honor upon neither Turnus 
nor the Latins whom he leads. 

Turnus (783-802) and Camilla (803-817) bring up the rear of the 
Latin forces in the catalogue in Book 7. The moral position of Turnus 
in the epic is subject to dispute. Latinus blames Turnus for bringing 
on the war (7.596-597), and Vergil himself appears to condemn the 
Rutulian prince for taking the swordbelt of Pallas (10.501—505), but 
the question of Turnus' culpability in the war is complicated by the 
invasion of his psyche by Allecto. V. Póschl has argued that because 
of Allecto's intervention Turnus per se is essentially innocent, while B. 
Otis has declared that the ultimate cause of the furor of Turnus lies in 
his own character. In my view, the deeds of Turnus before the coming 
of the Trojans and the onset of Allecto give us reason to question his 
essential innocence. In his conversation with Aeneas in Book 8, Evan- 
der tells him that Mezentius fled from Agyllina to his hospes Turnus 
for protection: 


ille inter caedem Rutulorum elapsus in agros 
confugere et Turni defendier hospitis armis. (492-493) 


At this all of Etruria rose up with just rage (furiis . . . iustis: 494) and 
went to war to bring Mezentius to justice. In the symbolic world of the 
Aeneid, it is highly significant that a bond of hospitium should link 
Turnus and the vicious Mezentius, that Mezentius should turn to Tur- 
nus in his richly deserved extremity, and that Turnus should be pre- 
pared to plunge his own city into war to protect Mezentius from the 
just punishment demanded by an outraged people. By befriending a 
moral monster and defending him against justice, Turnus embraces a 
position incompatible with innocence, since he thereby acts as a cham- 
pion of evil. 


5 V. Póschl, The Art of the Aeneid: Image and Symbol in the Aeneid, trans. G. 
Seligson (Ann Arbor 1962) 91ff; B. Otis, Virgil, A Study in Civilized Poetry (Oxford 
1963) 377-378. 
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But just as significantly, Turnus also acts as an enemy of that 
pure and simple life of which some suppose him to be an exemplar.' 
If any people in Italy can lay claim to embody the pastoral ideal which 
so many scholars associate with Vergil's pristine Italy, it is Evander 
and his Arcadian exiles living at Pallanteum on the future site of 
Rome. As Otis puts it, 


Evander's Pallanteum is at once the golden mean, the primitive, vir- 
tuous Arcadia, and ... a partial exemplum of golden age virtues." 


If pristine purity exists anywhere in Italy it is here, even more than 
Latinus' comparatively civilized Latium, with its great walls, its palace 
of Picus, and its sprawling, wealthy farms. And yet it is precisely 
against Evander's Arcadian Pallanteum that Turnus, the guest friend 
and protector of the unspeakable Mezentius, raises his sword.'* As 
Evander explains to Aeneas, hinc Rutulus premit et murum circum- 
sonat armis (8.474). Why has Turnus attacked Pallanteum? Evander 
doesn't say. Probably not because the Arcadians have first attacked 
him. Both their innate virtue and their sparse numbers would restrain 
them from aggression against a powerful neighbor. So Turnus' attack 
would appear to be undeserved, and the simplest way to explain his 
aggression would be to assume that Turnus wants what little the Arca- 
dians have. This would be entirely compatible with the imperialism 
which Vergil attributes to Turnus elsewhere in the epic. In 12.22-23, 
Latinus attempts to console Turnus for the prospective loss of the 
throne of Latium by pointing out that he has already conquered many 
towns: sunt oppida capta/multa manu. It is natural for Turnus to 
attempt to add Pallanteum to his empire. So Vergil represents Turnus 
as afflicting the virtuous Arcadians, enlarging his kingdom through 
militarism, and succoring the vicious Mezentius. Pace Póschl and all 


!6 The following statement by Parry (n. 1 above) is typical: “Thus the plot of the 
closing books of the poem center on Turnus, Aeneas' antagonist, who is made the 
embodiment of a simple valor and love of honor which cannot survive the complex 
forces of civilization" (p. 68). 

Still more telling is this assertion by M. C. J. Putnam in The Poetry of the Aeneid 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1965): "Turnus stands for the world of Italy, that strange combina- 
tion of wildness and pastoral order" (p. 192). 

Otis (n. 15 above) 337. 

** Hence Putnam's characterization of Evander's realm as representing "the pas- 
toral life beyond the bounds of actual human strife" (n. 16 above, 109) is too sanguine 
a view of the perilous situation of the Arcadians. 
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of the other defenders of Turnus, these are not the actions of an inno- 
cent man. 

Because of Turnus, the Italy to which Aeneas comes is not a 
peaceable kingdom, but a land sliding into a burgeoning war. The 
Arcadians are already under attack by Turnus, and the Etrurians are 
gathering their forces to recover the criminal Mezentius from his pro- 
tector. As Turnus' Ardea (the center of a growing military empire) is 
on the plain of Latium, it is obvious that northern Latium, already the 
site of chronic warfare between the Rutulians and the Arcadians, will 
soon become involved in a wider conflict. If Turnus marries Lavinia, 
he can be expected to solicit her father's people to fight his battles. By 
joining, out of motives of self-defense, the aggrieved parties, the Arca- 
dians and the Etruscans, in this native conflict, the Trojans alter the 
shape and focus of the war, and some of its outcomes. The most 
important of these is that Aeneas, not Turnus, becomes the heir to 
Latinus' throne. 

There is reason to believe that this is not inimical to the pastoral 
order in Italy. It is true that Turnus fights on the side of pastoral 
Latium, and that in Book 12 rustic divinities of that land, his sister 
Juturna (138ff.) and his would-be grandfather-in-law Faunus (766ff.), 
protect him from Aeneas.'? Because of this, Turnus has been seen as a 
champion of pastoral Italy." However, he is also a man of innate 
violentia, and violence is a threat to pastoral peace. Therefore it is no 
surprise that Turnus wages war against pastoral Pallanteum. Of the 
fourteen similes used to describe him in the Aeneid, six, nearly half, 
liken Turnus to beasts of prey, natural enemies of the pastoral order?! 
In 9.59 Turnus is compared to a wolf hungry for lambs; in 9.564 to an 
eagle, or (566) a wolf which has stolen a lamb from its mother; in 9.792 
to a lion assailed by a group of men; in 10.454 to a lion gazing at a 
bull; and in 12.6 to a wounded lion. By contrast, only once is Aeneas 
compared to a beast of prey (2.355), a wolf with other wolves (Trojan 
warriors on the night Troy fell), foraging because of hunger and the 
needs of their young. The emphasis is on obligation, not predation, 


? For a good analysis of the compromised morality of Juturna's actions on Tur- 
nus' behalf, see V. Castellani, *Anna and Juturna in the Aeneid," Vergilius 33 (1987) 
49-57. 

20 See Putnam (n. 16 above) 165ff., 188-192. 

?! For a tabular review of similes representing Turnus and Aeneas in the Aeneid, 
see Póschl (n. 15 above) 98-99. 
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and Póschl describes the essential mood as one of "despair out of 
love."? 

However, Aeneas is three times likened to a shepherd (2.308, 
4.71, 12.587) in similes which led W. S. Anderson to the following 
conclusion: 


Pastor Aeneas has perforce left his pastoral world, descending among the 
troubles of his people and compromising his abstract ideals in the pro- 
cess. However, within that compromised person lives an affection for 
pastoral values that makes the recapture of Saturnia regna at least a 
remote possibility. What he has experienced since the loss of innocence 
will make that goal far more meaningful than it was for the inscius 
pastor.? 


In Book 1 of Plato's Republic Socrates demonstrates to a surly Thra- 
symachus that the good shepherd qua shepherd is concerned not with 
his own good but with the good of his sheep (343a—345d). This is an 
important reason why Aeneas can be thought of as a man of pastoral 
values. Distinguished for his pietas, Aeneas acts usually if not invari- 
ably for others, rather than himself, and hence R. A. Brooks rightly 
calls his epic quality “the heroism of obligation.” Turnus on the other 
hand strives for personal ends, for marriage to Lavinia and the king- 
dom of Latium, to expedite the attainment of which he is prepared to 
see his fellow Italians sacrifice their lives in war. Vergil therefore never 
likens Turnus to a shepherd, but to the predators which prey upon 
sheep in the pastoral world. By repeatedly comparing Aeneas to a shep- 
herd and Turnus to beasts of prey Vergil makes a statement on the 
relationship of the two men to the pastoral order. Aeneas, a shepherd 
of men who has lost his own pastoral world, comes to Latium, another 
pastoral world, which is imperiled by Turnus, the predacious warrior 
expanding his empire in northern Latium through war and seeking 
through marriage to Lavinia to add the kingdom of Latinus to his 
holdings. Since by turning it into a battleground Turnus threatens the 
pastoral world from the side of civilization with the violence of art, 


22 Póschl (n. 15 above) 98. 

23 W, S. Anderson, “Pastor Aeneas: On Pastoral Themes in the Aeneid," TAPA 
99 (1968) 17. 

4 R, A. Brooks,  Discolor Aura. Reflections on the Golden Bough,” AJP 74 (1953) 
266-267. 
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military technology, it is appropriate for Vergil to liken him to the 
beast of prey which threatens the pastoral world with natural violence 
from the primitive world of the wilderness. The war between Aeneas 
and Turnus over Latium is therefore aptly symbolized on the figura- 
tive plane of the poem as the war between the shepherd and the pred- 
ator over the flock. Aeneas precisely defines his relationship to the pas- 
toral order by forming an alliance with Evander's uncorrupted pastoral 
people against the marauding Latins, whose peaceful world has been 
deranged by Juno and Turnus, her violent client. Turnus’ war against 
Evander's Arcadians reaches a symbolic culmination when he slays 
Pallas, the only royal scion of the indigenous pastoral order in all of 
Italy, a prince whom Vergil compares to a pastor (10.406) soon before 
he is cut down by Turnus. For this offense Aeneas, the warrior with 
pastoral aspirations, will kill him at the end of the epic. 

Last in the catalogue comes Camilla, the virgin queen of the 
Volscians. As much as any character in the Aeneid, this huntress of 
Diana represents wild Italy. But for all of her immense appeal, a close 
analysis of Camilla will reveal good reason not to idealize too much 
either this warrior-maid or the untamed Italy for which she stands. As 
Otis observes, “her primitivism is, in the last analysis, a most ambig- 
uous and fatal thing.” 

The weapon Camilla carries is a myrtle shepherd's staff fitted 
with a spearhead: pastoralem praefixa cuspide myrtum (817). M. C. J. 
Putnam has this to say of Camilla's weapon: 


This is not so much a symbol of the Italian shepherds (they too were at 
peace before the Trojans came) as it is the final emblem of the perversion 
of pastoral into violent, of love misguided into war, of Venus' myrtle 
into a weapon of Mars." 


We must say at the outset that the shepherds of Ardea, Pallanteum and 
Tuscany were not untouched by war when Aeneas arrived, nor were 
the Aequi, who plow armed, not the gens of Numanus Remulus, who 
also live by rapine. We may also point out that Mars seems to come 
more naturally than Venus to Camilla. However, Putnam is right to 
be struck by the fusion of the pastoral and the violent suggested by 
Camilla's staff-spear. This pastoral weapon symbolizes an ironic ten- 


?5 Otis (n. 15 above) 364. 
?6 M. C. J. Putnam, "Aeneid VII and the Aeneid," AJP 91 (1970) 419. 
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sion in the pastoral order, since to maintain its dream of peace shep- 
herds must make war against wild nature: to preserve the lives of their 
flocks shepherds must take the lives of wild predators which would 
prey on their sheep. Therefore the fusion of the pastoral and the vio- 
lent in the spear-staff is not inappropriate to a sophisticated appraisal 
of the pastoral order. However, Camilla carries the war against wild 
nature one step further. Though her life has things in common with a 
pastoral existence, since she lives away from cities and her father herds 
sheep, Camilla's patron Diana is not a shepherd, and we have no rea- 
son to believe that Camilla herds sheep in Italian pastures. Rather she 
hunts animals in the deep woods, not in the defense of flocks but as a 
way of life." She lives at the margin of the pastoral world and wild 
nature. Therefore the fusion of the pastoral and the violent in her 
weapon has a particular appropriateness to her marginal status in life. 
Neither Camilla the hunter nor the shepherds defending their flocks 
do moral wrong in the killing of animals. Pastoral war becomes per- 
verse when the violence is directed against human beings, and this, I 
assume, is the point of Putnam's interpretation of the meaning of the 
spear. 

It would appear that Diana, Camilla's patroness, blames Camilla 
for her martial perversion of her venatic life in the service of the god- 
dess. In Book 11, as Camilla and Turnus are preparing to ambush 
Aeneas while he drives on Laurentum, Diana says this of Camilla's 
part in the action: 


vellem haud correpta fuisset 
militia tali conata lacessere Teucros: 
cara mihi comitumque foret nunc una mearum. (584-586) 


Diana deplores the fact that Camilla is engaging in such military activ- 
ity (militia tali), while attempting to provoke (lacessere) the Trojans. 
Lacessere implies irritation, attack, aggression. Vergil could easily 
have used a different infinitive to represent the action as defensive 
rather than aggressive. Repellere, for instance, would be an exact met- 
rical equivalent of /acessere, but Diana uses an expression which por- 
trays Camilla as acting provocatively in a war from which she should 
stand apart. The clear suggestion is that Diana faults Camilla rather 


27 For the anti-pastoral dimension of Diana and the hunting life, see Poggioli (n. 
10 above) 152. 
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than the Trojans for her estrangement from the wilderness and the 
goddess' band. 

The story of the compromise of the purity of Camilla, the prin- 
cess of Italian nature, is a complex one with important implications 
for my thesis. Commentators have taken 11.584-586 to mean that 
Camilla's campaign against the Trojans was her first military experi- 
ence.” This seems to conflict with the characterization of Camilla 
which Vergil presents in the catalogue of Book 7. 


bellatrix, non illa colo calathisve Minervae 
femineas adsueta manus, sed proelia virgo 
dura pati... . (805-807) 


Here Vergil introduces Camilla as a woman warrior (bellatrix) accus- 
tomed to undergo harsh battles. Whether or not Vergil is technically 
guilty of a contradiction, there is something very fitting about this 
description of Camilla. In combat she proves to be a bellatrix indeed, 
and even if she has not fought men before, her life in the wild prepared 
her for the experience of war. Nursed on the milk of wild animals? 
and armed from infancy, Camilla knew what it was to take life, the life 
of wild animals, from her earliest years (11.570—580). She was pre- 
pared by the physical rigors and violence of her incessant hunting for 
war as surely as male aristocrats in antiquity were prepared by the 
chase, preferably after powerful beasts, for the encounter in combat 
with that most dangerous game, man. In turning from the woods to 
war Camilla was not turning from tranquility to violence, but from the 
killing of animals to the killing of human beings. Her avidity for battle 
was undoubtedly related to her joy in the hunt. 

But nothing in the Aeneid is more important in explaining the 
nature and fate of Camilla than the career of her father Metabus, a 
review of which will still further qualify the pristine purity seen by 
Parry as the condition of Italy before the Trojans came. Metabus had 
been the king of Privernum, a major town of the Volscians, who was, 
like Mezentius, driven out by his own people because of their resent- 


8 Cf. P. Vergili Maronis Opera’, HI, eds. J. Conington and H. Nettleship (London 
1883) 85 ad 806; and P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Libri VII-VIII with commentary by 
C. J. Fordyce, ed. J. D. Christie (Oxford 1977) 203 ad 807. 

? It is important to notice that Camilla was nursed with the milk of a wild mare. 
In 3.539-543, Anchises points out that horses portend both peace and war, and thus 
mare's milk is a highly fitting nutriment for Camilla the future venatrix/bellatrix. 
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ment of his arrogant exercise of power: pulsus ob invidiam regno vir- 
isque superbas (11.539). Like Mezentius, he escaped a violent insur- 
rection (media inter proelia: 11.541) to go into exile with his child. 
When a river blocked Metabus' way, he first offered to consecrate the 
infant Camilla to Diana if the goddess would safeguard the child, and 
then threw the infant, lashed to his spear, across the Amasenus, and 
finally swam to join her on the other side. No city would take them in, 
nor would he have accepted such hospitality due to his savageness, and 
hence he led the life of a shepherd in the mountains: 


non illum tectis ullae, non moenibus urbes 
accepere (neque ipse manus feritate dedisset), 
pastorum et solis exegit montibus aevum. (567-569) 


Although Metabus herds sheep, he does not inhabit the pastoral world, 
a tranquil landscape hospitable to the simple virtues, but a wilderness 
in which fierce natures too savage for social congress can live a solitary 
life. 

In the mountains Metabus raised his daughter. The wildness she 
inherited from her father did no harm in the solitude of nature, where 
her innate aggressiveness was channeled into hunting: 


tela manu iam tum tenera puerilia torsit 
et fundam tereti circum caput egit habena 
Strymoniamque gruem aut album deiecit olorem. (578-580) 


Besides her outcast father, her only companions in this secluded life 
were Diana, another fierce and unapproachable virgin, and her 
nymphs. Like the purity of Diana, Camilla’s purity was a function of 
a formidable independence in which violence was always implicit. 
While she remained sequestered in the wilderness, that purity was 
innocent in the sense that it did humankind no hurt. But eventually, 
perhaps because of the war, the opportunity came for Camilla to rejoin 
the human community under the only circumstances her father had 
been able to tolerate, as the leader of their people, the Volscians. With 
her decision to do so she became her father’s daughter even more fully 
than before. As he had been a bellator (11.553) rather than the keeper 
of the pax Latina, so she became a bellatrix (7.805). As he had ruled 
his people in his pride and might, so did she. Her self-confidence 
verges on audacity, as we see when she tells Turnus, her commander 
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in chief, that she will meet the Trojans and Etruscan forces alone while 
he stays behind and guards the walls of Laurentum (11.502-506). In 
his courteous reply, Turnus addresses the terrible virgin (horrenda... 
virgine: 507) as the glory of Italy, o decus Italiae virgo (11.508). In this 
we can concur without losing a sense of Camilla’s limitations. Her 
prowess is breathtaking, and her brilliant aristeia is terminated only by 
Arruns’ cowardly arrow, but we have reason to doubt that as a peace- 
time ruler she would have been able to govern herself with any more 
success than her father had in ruling his own wild nature on the throne 
of Privernum. Camilla entered the service of Diana with the spear of 
her father and left it with her own. That symmetry reminds us that the 
violence of Camilla’s end was foreshadowed in the violence incited by 
her fierce sire when she was an infant, and that the primitivism of her 
life was a not inappropriate period of incubation preparing Camilla to 
take from her father, Metabus, the bellator-king of Privernum, her 
patrimony of war and dominion as monarch of the Volscians. There- 
fore it is wrong to say that Aeneas and the Trojans introduced the alien 
realities of war and political discord into the pristine Italy of Camilla. 
These, at any rate, were part of her family heritage. 

Finally we may note that the positioning of the three most mor- 
ally problematic personalities in the catalogue, Mezentius, Turnus, 
and Camilla, at the emphatic positions in that catalogue, the beginning 
and end, stresses the fact that the early Italy for which they stand and 
to which Aeneas came was not innocent of moral evil. 

This survey of Vergil’s catalogue of Italian forces in Book 7 has - 
been, by design, select. It has said nothing of the deep affection for an 
earlier, simpler Italy with which Vergil composed these lines because 
that quality is obvious to all. What is less evident to some is the dark 
side of pristine Italy also implicit in this passage, and it is this more 
troublesome dimension of the catalogue which I have attempted to 
document in the first half of this paper.? My preliminary results show 
that Italy before the coming of the Trojans was no primitive Eden, but 
rather a postlapsarian land inhabited by a complex, non-uniform 
human population in which immortality and violence were indigenous 
if not predominant. If, when Parry said that the formation of Rome’s 
empire entailed the loss of the pristine purity .of Italy, he meant that 


V For a perceptive account of the negative side of the Latin catalogue, see Saylor 
(n. 12 above) passim, esp. 254 (very good on Turnus and Camilla). 
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the coming of Aeneas and its consequences introduced moral evil to a 
land which previously knew it not, then his thesis is not consonant 
with the facts of Vergil’s text. But in making my case thus far I have 
said very little about Latinus, the pacific king of Latium, and the 
golden age of his great grandfather Saturn of which he is in some sense 
the heir. The dynasty of Saturn in Latium is obviously crucial to the 
moral history of Hesperia, so in the second half of this paper I will 
investigate the question of the problem of evil in Italy with especial 
emphasis on the placid kingdom of Latinus. 

Aeneas first learns that Italy will be the new home of the Trojans 
from the dream of the Penates in Book 3 (148-171). The Penates tell 
Aeneas that Italy is militarily powerful, potens armis (164), and there- 
fore we may infer that it is no stranger to the evils of war. We also 
learn a salient fact vital to my thesis, that the pioneer Dardanus, the 
founder of Troy and the Trojan line, emigrated from his original home 
in Italy to Asia Minor (167-168). This reality is important because 
often the Trojan immigrants and the residents of Italy are distin- 
guished with a misleading neatness. Hence K. J. Reckford speaks of 
the coming of the Trojans as “the invasion of Latium by foreigners 
from across the sea," Putnam writes that “Turnus stands for the 
world of Italy ... which Aeneas destroys,"? and Nethercut sees the 
Trojans throughout their odyssey and especially in Italy as aggressive 
aliens.? In fact the Trojans come to a culturally diverse Italy as the 
latest in a long series of immigrants which include the westward mov- 
ing Etruscans from Lydia (8.479-480), the Ausonians (8.328), the 
Sicanians (8.328), and of course various Greek contingents, Evander's 
Arcadians, the Argive ancestors of Turnus, and Diomedes: the eastern 
coast of Italy is so heavily colonized by hostile Greeks that Helenus 
advises Aeneas and his Trojan companions to avoid it altogether 
(3.396—398). All of these populations intermingled with the aborigines 
Evander describes in 8.315ff. Whatever the "pristine purity" of Italy 
might mean, it does not mean ethnic purity. To this ethnic melange 
the Trojan immigrants come with more right to settle than most, for 
their race sprang from Dardanus, an Italian. Far from being alien 
invaders, the Trojans with Aeneas are coming home to the land of 


31K. J. Reckford, “Latent Tragedy in ‘Aeneid’ VII, 1-285,” AJP 82 (1961) 258. 
Putnam (n. 16 above) 192. 
5 W. R. Nethercut, “Invasion in the Aeneid,” G & R n.s. 15 (1968) 82-95. 
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their roots after an ill-fated sojourn of several generations in Asia 
Minor. This is why the idea that the Trojans come to Italy as its 
destroyers is so paradoxical. In fact nothing of the sort happens. In the 
end Aeneas and his men are so totally merged with the Italy from 
which their forefathers sprang that they lose their Trojan language and 
national identity, as Jupiter himself proclaims in Book 12: 


sermonem Ausonii patrium moresque tenebunt, 
utque est nomen erit; commixti corpore tantum 
subsident Teucri. morem ritusque sacrorum 

adiciam faciamque omnis uno ore Latinos. (834—837) 


The Trojans know before they reach Italy that they must face war 
upon arrival (ventura ... bella: 3.458). This prophecy of Helenus 
seems to be confirmed by their first sight of Italy, where they see four 
white horses grazing. Anchises interprets the omen complexly, as a 
sign that Italy portends for the Trojans both war, since horses are 
equipped for war, and peace, since horses have peaceful uses, and these 
horses are white: 


et pater Anchises “bellum, o terra hospita, portas: 
bello armantur equi, bellum haec armenta minantur. 
sed tamen idem olim curru succedere sueti 
quadripedes et frena iugo concordia ferre: 

spes et pacis" ait. (3.539-543) 


This interpretation portrays Italy not as a peaceful Eden, but as an 
ambivalent land whose potentials include both conflict and concord, 
and this portrayal is in precise accord with the Italy the poem gradually 
reveals to Vergil's reader. 

In the course of time the Trojans land in Latium, where old King 
Latinus rules Laurentum in long-standing peace: 


rex arva Latinus et urbes 
iam senior longa placidas in pace regebat. 
hunc Fauno et nympha genitum Laurente Marica 
accipimus; Fauno Picus pater, isque parentem 
te, Saturne, refert, tu sanguinis ultimus auctor. (7.45-49) 


Vergil intentionally stresses the tranquillity of Latinus' rule, and the 
rustic sanctity of his pedigree, stretching back through a line of sylvan 
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deities, his father Faunus, his grandfather. Picus and his great grand- 
father Saturnus, the founder of the Saturnia regna, the golden age in 
Latium. In emphasizing the peaceful aspects of Latinus' kingdom, Ver- 
gil prepares for a tragic contrast between Latium at peace and Latium 
at war. But it is vital to realize that here the poet is, by design, showing 
us only part of the picture in Latium, not to mention Italy. Metabus' 
Privernum was in Latium and had within living memory known civil 
war, and Rutulian Ardea under Turnus and Pallanteum, two cities in 
the territory of Latium, were at war. And as we have seen, the Aequi 
bordering Latium apparently lived on a perpetual war footing. More- 
over, the peace of Latinus does not necessarily descend unbroken from 
the age of Saturn, since Latinus' grandfather Picus is depicted in Book 
7 as a martial horseman (equum domitor: 189) who bears the shield of 
Mars (188). 

When the Trojan deputation under Ilioneus makes its way to 
Laurentum, what they find is a far cry from a sleepy, harmless rustic 
village. Latinus' capital is a great city circled by a wall (7.161) and for- 
tified by towers (7.160). Cities in antiquity built walls and towers not 
for ornamentation but for defense. So it is not surprising that the 
young men of Laurentum should be discovered riding horses, training 
chariot steeds, shooting the bow, hurling the javelin, and running and 
boxing before the city walls (7.160-165). These young cadets are hon- 
ing their fighting skills in a world in which war is absent but clearly 
not unthinkable. Latinus receives the Trojan emissaries in the regia 
Pici, an enormous building on the citadel of Laurentum full of images 
of Latin kings and war heroes and the trophies of war: 


quin etiam veterum effigies ex ordine avorum 

antiqua e cedro, Italusque paterque Sabinus 

vitisator curvam servans sub imagine falcem, 
Saturnusque senex Janique bifrontis imago 

vestibulo astabant, aliique ab origine reges, 

Martiaque ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi. 

multaque praeterea sacris in postibus arma, 

captivi pendent currus curvaeque secures 

et cristae capitum et portarum ingentia claustra, 
spiculaque clipeique ereptaque rostra carinis. (7.177—186) 


Here Vergil deliberately complicates and qualifies the sylvan picture of 
the Latin past he gave in 7.45-49. The pastoral quality of that picture 
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is not abandoned—rustic figures like Sabinus, Saturn, and Janus still 
are present in the catalogue—but now the pastoral ideal finds its place 
in a pastoral design where peace is juxtaposed with war. The regia Pici 
is a testament to the fact that the Latins have a complex and changeful 
past; that is, the Latins are the children of history. Rosivach finds the 
revelation disquieting: 


Earlier Latinus' ancestry was traced but three generations to Saturn, the 
“sanguinis ultimus auctor" (49). Now it is as if a veil were lifted and we 
see Latinus' ancestors with Saturn in the relative foreground of a line of 
kings stretching back to the vanishing point in time. The earlier geneal- 
ogy emphasized Latinus' peaceful roots. The later genealogy emphasizes 
war. 


Rosivach sees in this contrast a deliberate contradiction engineered by 
Vergil to show that by coming to Latium the Trojans “taint the Latin 
Golden Age." 

But surely Vergil does not mean to say that the Trojans have 
changed the realities of the Latin past merely by setting foot on the soil 
of Latium. I propose a different interpretative approach. It is possible 
to view the genealogy of Latinus in 7.45—-49 and the contents of the 
regia Pici not as the two terms in a contradiction, but as complemen- 
tary opposites. The genealogy of Latinus emphasizes, as it were, the 
quietism of the Latins, the innocuous, inactive, quasi-feminine aspect 
of Latium of which Latinus is the incarnation. This dimension is 
benign but incomplete, as symbolized by two deficiencies in Latinus. 
First Vergil tells us with pointed significance just after his account of 
Latinus' genealogy that the gentle Latinus has been unable to produce 
a male heir hardy enough to survive to maturity: 


filius huic fato divum prolesque virilis 
nulla fuit, primaque oriens erepta iuventa est. (7.50-51) 


The male line of Saturn will end with Latinus. However, in accordance 
with his nature he has begotten a daughter, Lavinia, who has reached 
marriageable age, and the necessity to seek a son-in-law, a surrogate 
for the son Latinus does not have, leads to a tragic contention between 
more vigorous men. The second sign of Latinus' deficiency is his 


?* Rosivach (n. 2 above) 151. 
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inability to control what are in part the consequences of the first. When 
Latium, with Lavinia’s suitor Turnus in the vanguard, demands an 
unnecessary and unjust war, Latinus knows that this conflict is wrong 
but lacks the strength to prevent it. His entirely characteristic response 
is first to exclaim that events are out of his control—“frangimur heu 
fatis" inquit "ferimurque procella!" (7.594)—then to place all of the 
blame on others, his Latin subjects and Turnus, and finally to shut 
himself away and surrender the reins of state: 


nec plura locutus 
saepsit se tectis rerumque reliquit habenas. (7.599-600) 


The pacific civility of Latinus is a real good, but one which, if unsup- 
plemented, will not be sufficient to the conduct of life in all of its 
seasons. 

To the quietism of Latinus' influence in Latium the effigies and 
trophies in the regia Pici counterpose the dynamism, the active, quasi- 
masculine, potentially violent principle, in the Latin people. Like its 
complement, this principle is a good thing, but deficient in isolation. 
This active, sometimes violent and potentially evil quality is in the 
Latin people not because Aeneas and the Trojans have tainted them 
with an alien impurity but because the Latins are human beings. The 
tragedy of the Latins is not that they possess this natural energy, but 
that, seduced by the dark powers, Juno and Allecto, they suffer it to 
overwhelm the calm wisdom of Latinus with which it should remain 
in harmonious balance. The Latins are vulnerable to this catastrophe 
not because of an adventitious corrupter but because of the lability of 
their own precarious human nature, a weakness to which all mortals 
in Vergil are heir. 

To put the finishing touches on the incipient conflict, Juno sends 
Allecto to goad the hounds of Ascanius into flushing Silvia's pet stag, 
which the young archer then shoots (7.476ff.). For this act some have 
blamed Ascanius, on fire with the love of glory—eximiae laudis suc- 
census amore (7.496)—but it is hard to see how a desire for that great 
distinction which given credence to authority is a flaw in a teenager 


55 [t is interesting to notice that each of the males in Latinus' family tree appears 
to relinquish the throne prematurely: Saturn mysteriously gives way to Picus, Picus is 
transformed to a woodpecker by Circe, Faunus dwindles to an oracular voice, and 
Latinus retires in the face of events he cannot control. 
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who will one day be the leader of his people.” It is important to notice 
that Vergil takes care to distance Aeneas from the incident of the 
wounding of the deer, which provides the spark for the war. It is, after 
all, not Aeneas but his adolescent son who shoots Silvia's pet. Aeneas 
is not even mentioned in this action or the battle it inspires. Further- 
more, Ascanius is unaware that this animal is anyone's pet, let alone 
that of the family of the armentarius of King Latinus. As Vergil por- 
trays him, Ascanius is incapable of knowingly offending the people 
who have hospitably received the Trojans, and so he must be duped 
by the machinations of Juno into committing a faux pas which triggers 
the impetuous and disproportionate wrath of the Latin farmers. 

The stricken stag runs to Silvia bleating like a crying human 
being, an instance of Vergilian pathos meant to plausibly motivate the 
vindictive rage of the farmers who are, after all, prepared to massacre, 
no questions asked, a group of men under the protection of their own 
king for the act of wounding in the woods an apparently wild animal 
which only prescience could have told them was tame. Vergil's text 
embodies ironies subversive of the stereotype of the violation of pas- 
toral innocence from the outside which it ostensibly presents. Ascan- 
ius’ deed, though destructive, is not culpable, since he acts with neither 
malice nor negligence. The Latin’s violent response, on the other hand, 
is unjust on two counts: it is directed without reflection or investiga- 
tion against those who in fact meant no offense, and it is absurdly out 
of proportion to the provocation, since the Latins mean to take human 
life in revenge for an animal’s injury. Allecto is at work in the souls of 
the pastoral rustics: pestis enim tacitis latet aspera silvis (7.505). 

Creating a striking parallel to Camilla's pastoral spear, Vergil reit- 
erates the violent potential of the pastoral world by having Allecto give 
on a shepherd's horn the signal for the rustic Latins to mobilize: pas- 
torale canit signum cornuque recurvo/Tartaream | intendit. vocem 
(7.513-514). Canere signum is a standard military phrase, and the use 
of pastorale to modify signum is proof that the pastoral world of the 
Latins is not ignorant of conflict. At the signal the Latins, understand- 
ing its import perfectly well, arm themselves immediately and prepare 
for combat. 


36 E.g., Putnam (n. 26 above) takes a dim view of Ascanius here (422). For a more 
ambivalent though still essentially *pessimistic" reading of the episode see E. Vance, 
“Silvia’s Pet Stag: Wildness and Domesticity in Virgil's Aeneid," Arethusa 14 (1981) 
127-137. 
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The reinforced Trojans resist their assailants with such spirit that 
they put them to rout, and the angry Latins, who now have corpses to 
count, bring on the war. In so doing they do not make trial of a new 
or foreign evil, but one in their patrimony, as Vergil indicates when he 
says that as the Latins arm they retemper their fathers’ swords: reco- 
quunt patrios fornacibus ensis (7.636). By thus fusing pastoralism with 
rustic bellicosity in his picture of Latium Vergil yet again ironically 
qualifies the placid vision of Latinus' world he presented at the begin- 
ning of Book 7. In accordance with an ancient Latin custom attesting 
to the antiquity of war in Latium, Juno herself rips open the gates of 
the temple of Janus as a sign that war has come again to the land as it 
had so many times before (7.601-622). Her own work of inspiring the 
madness of war in Italy done, Allecto returns to hell through a cave in 
the Italian valley of Ampsanctus—notorius for its toxic exhalations— 
which links the upper world of Italy with the subterranean horrors of 
Hades (7.561—571), evidence that Hesperia need not rely on Trojan 
middlemen for access to the infernal powers which symbolize the 
human impulse to do evil. 

E. Vance has rightly called the killing of Silvia’s deer a “false trag- 
edy."?' The real moral catastrophe begins when the furious Latins foist 
a murderous melee on the Trojans. It is true that the attackers are 
incited by Allecto, but G. Duckworth has shown that in the Aeneid 
divine impulsion and human inclination generally converge.” As with 
Amata, Turnus, and the dogs of Ascanius, Allecto's incitement of the 
Latin farmers implies a demonic capacity in the hearts she inflames, 
and when she departs they persist in their folly. In so doing the Latin 
rustics bring down their pastoral world from within. This fall 1s pos- 
sible because in Vergil's deep conception of the human predicament 
the ultimate threat to the community of justice symbolized by the pas- 
toral order is to be found in the destructive impulses of the human 
soul, whether inside or outside of the pastoral enclave. 

In Book 8 Aeneas travels to Pallanteum to seek help from Evan- 
der, and there he acquires a complex new understanding of Italy which 
I wish to examine in this paper's final section. 

As Aeneas beaches his boats on the shores of the Tiber, Pallas 
greets the Trojans with a drawn sword, and a question as to whether 
the strangers bring peace or war, for, as we have already seen, the Italy 


?' Vance (n. 36 above) 128. 
38 G. Duckworth, “Fate and Free Will in Vergil's Aeneid, " CJ 51 (1956) 357-364. 
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he knows is a dangerous place in which newcomers may be hostile 
(8.110-114). This day the Arcadians are celebrating the victory of Her- 
acles over the monster Cacus (8.185-270). The allegorical significance 
of Cacus has been much discussed,? and without necessarily repudiat- 
ing the interpretations of other scholars I wish to suggest that whatever 
else he might be, Cacus is a personification of the dark side of Italian 
primitivism. Like the more barbarous of the Italians, his humanity is 
morally rude, and he lives by violence, not peaceable toil. Cacus the 
thieving murder is an indigenous evil destroyed by Hercules, a heroic 
newcomer to Italy. In this mythological paradigm Italian pastoralism 
is not tainted by outside violence but purged of a native violence by 
an outside vindicator. This paradigm has certain generally recognized 
parallels to the situation of Evander's own people when they welcome 
Aeneas as their champion against the violentia of Turnus. 

The next day Evander gives Aeneas a capsule history of Italy. The 
very fact that all of Italy, like Latium, has a history, a chronicle of 
change, ill accords with the static calm of the pastoral world which is, 
for some, the essence of pre-Trojan Italy. Here at last is the key to the 
assessment of the moral evolution of Italy, and the passage is worth 
quoting in full: 


haec nemora indigenae Fauni Nymphaeque tenebant 
gensque virum truncis et duro robore nata, 

quis neque mos neque cultus erat, nec iungere tauros 
aut componere opes norant aut parcere parto, 

sed rami atque asper victu venatus alebat. 

primus ab aetherio venit Saturnus Olympo 

arma Iovis fugiens et regnis exsul ademptis. 

is genus indocile ac dispersum montibus altis 
composuit legesque dedit, Latiumque vocari 

maluit, his quoniam latuisset tutus in oris. 

aurea quae perhibent illo sub rege fuere 

saecula: sic placida populos in pace regebat, 

deterior donec paulatim ac decolor aetas 

et belli rabies et amor successit habendi. 

tum manus Ausonia et gentes venere Sicanae, 


39 For a concise bibliography of the scholarship see Fordyce (n. 28 above) 227 ad 
184—279. See also Putnam (n. 16 above), who sees Cacus as an incarnation of furor 
impius (131-132), and G. K. Galinsky, who in “The Hercules-Cacus Episode in Aeneid 
VUI,” AJP 87 (1966) 18-51, sees Cacus as a symbol of Turnus. 
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saepius et nomen posuit Saturnia tellus; 

tum reges asperque immani corpore Thybris, 

a quo post Itali fluvium cognomine Thybrim . 

diximus; amisit verum vetus Albula nomen. (8.314-332) 


The aboriginal Italians were people as hard as the trees from which 
they sprang. They had neither tradition (mos) nor civilization (cultus), 
but lived the life of primitive hunter-gatherers. Civilization came to 
Italy from the fugitive Saturn who gathered the scattered wild people 
together and gave them laws, Zeges, through whose influence the golden 
age came to Italy. 

This seems at first to contradict the characterization of the Latin 
people given by Latinus in 7.202-204: 


ne fugite hospitium, neve ignorate Latinos 
Saturni gentem haud vinclo nec legibus aequam, 
sponte sua veterisque dei se more tenentem. 


According to Latinus, his people are just not through constraint of law 
or penalty, but follow the model of Saturn by their own free will. Ser- 
vius ad 8.322 explains the apparent contradiction by remarking that 
Saturn gave laws through obedience to which the Latin people became 
just by nature. However, Fordyce has noticed from 7.170—-174 that the 
kings of Latium assume the rods and axes of the fasces, a symbol of 
the enforcement of law through discipline which impugns Latinus' 
sanguine assessment of the moral perfection of his people." Must we 
then assume that Latinus is lying? That is unnecessary. Latinus is pro- 
jecting his own just nature onto his people. He assumes that his will 
and that of his people are one, and so they are, until the Latin race 
must choose between war and peace. In accord with his nature Latinus 
makes the right choice, but his people are more impetuous than be, 
and opt for war. Ultimately pre-Saturnian savagery and post-Saturnian 
moral decline prevail even in Latium, the last remaining enclave in 
Italy of the first Saturnia regna." This catastrophe had been fore- 
shadowed by ominous events on the fringes of the Latin plain, the mil- 
itary adventurism of Turnus, the brigandage of the Aequi, and civil 


*? Fordyce (n. 28 above) 106 ad 203f. 
^! On the fragility of the Latin commitment to pastoral values, see Vance (n. 36 
above) 133. 
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war in Privernum. In their willful war against the Trojans, the agents 
of the plan of Jupiter, the moral relapse of the Latins is complete. 

If we need proof that Vergil's concept of evil is more complex 
than the simple model of innocence corrupted, it lies in the mystery of 
the golden age which Saturn created. Saturn in the Aeneid is a Latin- 
ized Kronos, in Hesiod a figure of barbaric savagery, a tyrant cannibal 
who devours his own children and must be cast down by force. Hence 
Saturn is referred to by Vergil as fleeing the arms of Jove, arma Iovis 
fugiens and an exile stripped of his kingdom, regnis exsul ademptis 
(8.320). Tempered by defeat at the hands of his more potent and civ- 
ilized son, Saturn offers mankind a unity and order which lifts it from 
savagery. To leave savagery, human beings must lose one kind of inno- 
cence (which they have shared with animals), the ignorance of the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, and acquire another, higher inno- 
cence founded on knowledge. For both Saturn and humanity this 
higher innocence, benign placidity, is not a primeval birthright, an 
aboriginal purity, but rather an attainment which must be learned. In 
the Saturnian world innocence is not the ignorance of evil but the 
absence of evil achieved by the wisdom to live in concord, not discord. 
This humane knowledge must govern the soul's energetic, potentially 
savage nature for innocence to prevail. In the Saturnian order natural 
evils, death and accident, remain, but moral evil can be suppressed in 
man by leges, rules encoding knowledge of the human good, which 
guide the conduct of life. The essence of the Saturnia regna in the 
Aeneid is not effortless living in a spontaneously opulent nature, but a 
communal life according to justice which is at the very heart of the 
true pastoral order. Saturn creates humane society by giving savage 
humanity a moral order. However, the aboriginal wildness of human- 
ity is not thereby expunged, merely controlled. Should the rule of law 
falter, a fall from innocence, a decline to moral savagery (which need 
not involve a decline in technology) remains a possibility. This moral 
savagery will be different from the innocent savagery of pre-Saturnian 
man in that it exists in spite of, not in the absence of, the knowledge 
of right and wrong which is the legacy of the leges of Saturn. Pre-Satur- 
nian humanity lacked the knowledge to commit moral wrongs. But by 
the very nature of his felicity, founded as it is on the knowledge of good 
and evil, Saturnian man becomes capable of a fall into immorality. 

So it happened in Italy. Saturn's golden age was gradually 
replaced by a tarnished era (decolor aetas: 326) marked by the acces- 
sion of the madness of war (belli rabies: 327) and greed (amor ... 
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habendi: 327). Vergil does not explain the mechanism of change, but 
we know that Saturn eventually left Italy, and it is reasonable to con- 
clude that in the absence of the lawgiver the hold of the laws on the 
people grew less sure. Then the Ausonians and the Sicanians came to 
Italy, and Italy, the Saturnian land (Saturnia tellus), often changed its 
name (329), that is, Italy became less Saturnian. The decline was 
uneven. Latium, the center of Saturn's rule, ultimately remained as the 
last stronghold of the Saturnia regna, and even here, as we have seen, 
the general deterioration had made inroads. Saturn's pastoral kingdom 
was receding towards its center. 

Tum reges. The era of decline was marked by kings, some good, 
like Picus and Faunus, some morally problematic, like Turnus, Mez- 
entius, and Metabus. As a sign of the coarsening of Italy, Evander men- 
tions violent Thybris, from whom the Tiber took its new name. Ser- 
vius ad 8.330 cites various explanations for Thybris. Of these, he gives 
as his first, apparently preferred gloss the identification of Thybris as 
a Tuscan king who died fighting by the river. One of the other tradi- 
tions Servius mentions makes Thybris a robber who outraged his vic- 
tims on its banks. In any case, this violent (asper) man gave his name 
to a river forming the northern boundary of Latium, which thereby 
lost its first, true name, the "White River": emisit verum vetus Albula 
nomen (332). Servius ad 8.332 tells us that the river was so-called 
because of its white color, caused, we know, by the sulfur springs which 
feed its waters, but the symbolism of the change transcends minerol- 
ogy. The “White River," symbolic of the purity of the Saturnia regna, 
is renamed for a man of violence as a sign of the creeping corruption 
of Italy. Here we have unmistakable evidence of the symbolic contam- 
ination of the very waters of Italy which Parry took as the symbolic 
repository of Italian purity. When Aeneas arrived in Hesperia, the 
decolor aetas had spread like a stain on the map of Italy right up to the 
borders of Latium, and beyond. The golden age in Italy was dying a 
natural death. 

My conclusion is that in the last, most monumental portrait of 
his beloved Italy in a brilliant literary career, the ambiguous and real- 
istic strain in Vergil's rich intelligence found full expression. Hesperia 
in the Aeneid is no idyllic land ouside of time on which Aeneas 
unleashes the corrupting forces of history, but a country as dynamic 
and diverse as Greece, Asia, or North Africa. The Italians Aeneas 
encounters are sometimes peace-loving, hospitable, courteous, gener- 
ous, courageous, and hardy, but Italy has also known the evils of greed, 
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rapine, tyranny, torture, murder, insurrection, and war. These vices 
are a sign of a post-Saturnian moral degeneration in Italy which is 
encroaching on Pallanteum and Laurentum, the most important pas- - 
toral enclaves still remaining on Italian soil. This is the crisis which 
confronts Aeneas, a man driven by destiny to Italian shores where he 
must continue his long and uneven struggle to keep his integrity in a 
world he never made. To win Lavinia, the bride destined to bear him 
an Italian son whose name, Silvius, portends a pastoral future in Italy 
as Silvia's name signifies a pastoral heritage there, Aeneas must reluc- 
tantly draw his sword in a shepherds' war, a bitter paradox which the 
Aeneid presents unflinchingly. In the end, Vergil's moral conception of 
Italy is as problematic, complex, passionate, and unsentimental as his 
view of the long-suffering hero after whom his epic is named.” 


RicHARD F. MOORTON 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


42 I must record my thanks to Professor Robert Proctor, who thoughtfully read an 
intermediate draft of this paper, and particularly to Professor Dirk Held, whose pene- 
trating critique of that draft prompted a dramatic improvement of the argument. None- 
theless, I bear the sole responsibility for judgments and imperfections of this article. 


MORE CORRECTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS OF MARTIAL 


For lemmata I use Lindsay's Oxford text of 1903, of which Hous- 
man remarked “it is true that one was obliged to form one’s text for 
oneself, but without Mr Lindsay that would not have been possible," 
on the assumption that it is probably the text with which most readers 
will be most familiar. I refer to my article of similar title in CP 73 
(1978) 273-296 as SB'. 


Spect. 6b.1-2 Prostratum vasta Nemees in valle leonem 
nobile et Herculeum fama canebat opus. 


et add. Itali. That mended the scansion, but the result deserves to be 
set beside the transmitted text in Luc.3.77f. Gallia currus / nobilis et 
flavis sequeretur mixta Britannis. For the translators’ “worthy of Her- 
cules” will not do. Even if Herculeus, like ‘Herculean’, were so used, it 
would be of somebody else's exploit, not of Hercules’ own. The true 
remedy is nobilis (Heinsius); cf. Val. Max. 4.6.Ext.3 in illo nobilis 
Jamae navigio. TLL V1.224.72 further supplies a plausible conjecture 
in Nepos Dion 1.2 praeter generosam propinquitatem nobilemque 
maiorum famam and Liv. 45.5.5 nobilis fama erat apud omnes Grae- 
ciae civitates Eumenis regis per Euandrum Delphis prope perpetrata 
caedes, where, however, fama is ablative. 


1.41.9-10 quod fumantia qui tomacla raucus 
circumfert tepidis cocus popinis 


Heraeus' apparatus shows that y, the only manuscript source here, 
reads thumatla. A forthcoming article by J. Bodel will show that this 
(= thymatla) is correct, and that the vulgate tomacla, a word also 
found in our texts of Petronius and Juvenal, has no business in any 
ancient author. Housman's correction of Heraeus (Cl. pap. 1102), who 
had observed that Martial abstains from this sort of syncope, now loses 
its validity. 


1.46.1-2 Cum dicis “propero, fac si facis", Hedyle, languet 
protinus et cessat debilitata Venus. 


American Joumal of Philology 110 (1989) 131-150 © 1989 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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A masculine name is more than surprising, but Bentley's Hedyli has 
been refused admission because the name Hedylis is supposed to be 
unattested. It can be found in CIL X.4613. It belongs with Hedylé and 
Hedylio as Thalamis with Thalamé and Thalamio. See H. Solin, Die 
griechischen Personennamen in Rom, II, 878, 1166. Similarly Ampelis, 
Ampele, Ampelio. 


1.67 “Liber homo es nimium," dicis mihi, Ceryle, semper. 
in te qui dicit, Ceryle, liber homo est. 


The sense of the pentameter, which is debated, I take to be that anyone 
who talks against Cerylus is ‘free’ because anything he says will be true, 
or at least no worse than the truth. 


1.68 Quidquid agit Rufus, nihil est nisi Naevia Rufo. 
si gaudet, si flet, si tacet, hanc loquitur. 
cenat, propinat, poscit, negat, innuit: una est 
Naevia; si non sit Naevia, mutus erit. 
scriberet hesterna patri cum luce salutem, 
“Naevia lux" inquit “Naevia lumen, have." 
haec legit et ridet demisso Naevia voltu. 
Naevia non una est: quid, vir inepte, furis? 


patri (or matri if my conjecture in SB! is right) refers to Rufus, not 
Naevia. Housman's interpretation of the last couplet (Cl. pap. 982f.) 
seems to me quite mistaken. *Naevia' is a made-up name, a favorite 
with Martial, and the lady in v. 7 is anyone who flatters herself that 
she is the person referred to. There may be any number of **Naevias," 
and ‘ Rufus, ” who thinks that his “Naevia” is the only person in the 
world, is out of his mind. Part of this was seen nby M. Schuster, WS 44 
(1925) 120-123. ` 


2.30.3-4 quippe rogabatur felixque vetusque sodalis 
et cuius laxas arca flagellat opes. 


For flagellat, ‘whips up’, i.e., increases, see OLD. The question here, 
as in 5.13.6 et libertinas arca flagellat opes, is how does a strongbox do 
this, and it has not been satisfactorily answered to my knowledge. Let 
it be remembered that such a box would contain not only coin and 
other valuables but also records of monies lent at interest, debitorum 
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tabellas (8.37.1, Juv. 13,136). Note 3.31.3 servit dominae numerosus 
debitor arcae. 


2.76 Argenti libras Marius tibi quinque reliquit, 
cui nihil ipse dabas: hic tibi verba dedit? 


hic . . . dedit is not a question. Five pounds of plate was a modest leg- 
acy, but it was something, whereas the person addressed had given 
nothing to Marius and so expected nothing. His expectations, how- 
ever, were deceived. So ‘the despised Lemaire’. The humor, which 
Martial’s other interpreters have been slow to recognize, lies in turning 
upside down the stock situation wherein a testator ‘cheats’ a legacy- 
hunter who has given him presents by leaving him out of the will. 


2.83 Foedasti miserum, marite, moechum, 
et se, qui fuerant prius, requirunt 
trunci naribus auribusque voltus. 
credis te satis esse vindicatum? 
erras: iste potest et irrumare. 


I have already published an explanation of the last verse, misunder- 
stood by Housman, but since this escaped the notice of A. Richlin (CP 
76 [1981] 40-46), who wished to change the text, and J. N. Adams (CP 
78 [1983] 311-315), who arrived at it independently but overshot the 
mark by making the husband implied object of irrumare, I repeat it 
here: "iste potest (etiamnunc) non modo futuere sed etiam irrumare" 
(SB', 277). 


3.26.1, 5-6 Praedia solus habes et solus, Candide, nummos 
Hk k ck RRR Kk ok kok CK KOK OK OE CE CE OK k k 


omnia solus habes—hoc me puta velle negare!— 
uxorem sed habes, Candide, cum populo. 


hoc me puta RB: hoc me puto y: nec me puta Scriverius. An appropriate 
rejoinder to hoc me puta velle negare would be something like non pos- 
sum, cf. 11.58.2 puta me velle negare: licet? The rejoinder in v. 6 must 
follow a hypothetical admission, ‘suppose I don’t choose to deny it’. 
Read nolle. 
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3.33 Ingenuam malo, sed si tamen illa negetur, 
libertina mihi proxuma condicio est: 
extrema est ancilla loco: sed vincet utramque, 
si facie nobis haec erit ingenua. 


The traditional punctuation in the second couplet needs to be 
reformed: sed vincet utramque / si facie, nobis haec erit ingenua. If the 
slave is prettier than the freeborn lady and the freedwoman, then so 
far as Martial is concerned, she will be born free. 


3.67.1-4.10 Cessatis, pueri, nihilque nostis, 
Vaterno Rasinaque pigriores, 
quorum per vada tarda navigantes 


lentos tinguitis ad celeuma remos. 
kk kkk Ek KKK KKK KK KK 


non nautas puto vos, sed Argonautas. 


nihil nostis is generally, and but for the context naturally, understood 
as ‘you don't know your job’. Only the fault of these rowers was not 
ignorance or incompetence, but laziness. It seems necessary to assume 
an idiomatic use, perhaps generally ‘you are no good’, or perhaps ‘you 
are asleep, dead to the world’. Cf. Housman, More poems, 27 “to lie 
down and know nothing and be still.” 


3.84 Quid narrat tua moecha? non puellam 
dixi, Gongylion. quid ergo? linguam. 


Misunderstood. tua moecha is not ‘your drab’, ‘ta prostituée' etc., but 
‘your wife’s lover’. So tui Deiphobi in the next epigram and Symph. 
111 moechus eram (sc. taurus) regis. In 11.61 lingua maritus, moechus 
ore Nanneius one possible meaning is that Nanneius functioned as a 
husband with his tongue or (otherwise regarded) committed adultery 
in that fashion against himself. 


4.26 Quod te mane domi toto non vidimus anno, 
vis dicam quantum, Postume, perdiderim? 
tricenos, puto, bis, vicenos ter, puto, nummos. 
ignosces: togulam, Postume, pluris emo. 


vicenos TB: denos y. There is no way to understand tricenos bis and 
vicenos ter (though attempts have been made) than as alternative 
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expressions of the same figure—to emphasize its smallness, as Lemaire 
suggests. But y’s reading commends another possibility, vel (v4 denos. 


4.29.7-8 saepius in libro numeratur Persius uno 
quam levis in tota Marsus Amazonide. 


numeratur should mean ‘wins credit’ (Ker) or something of the sort, 
but how comes it to have such a meaning? 4.40.2 et docti Senecae ter 
numeranda domus is similar. I suspect it was a gaming term, corre- 
sponding to 'scores a point’. 


4.31.9-10 ergo aliquod gratum Musis tibi nomen adopta: 
non semper belle dicitur *Hippodame." 


Why Hippodame is chosen as the Greek counterpart of a Latin name 
which would not fit into Martial's verse is uncertain. Heraeus' notion 
of a lurking obscenity, which he could not elucidate, does not take us 
far, especially as its basis in 7.57.2 m& é&ya00g fuerat, nunc erit 
inxóðapoç seems to be insecure—in the operation in question the male 
partner KeAntiCetar non KeAntiCer (see however Adams, Latin Sexual 
Vocabulary, 166, n. 3). Be all this as it may, non belle semper would 
be an improvement on non semper belle, both for sense and because 
non belle is a favorite expression (3.37.2, 5.52.5, 6.44.5, 8.31.1). Such 
inversions abound in the manuscripts. 


4.52 Gestari iunctis nisi desinis, Hedyle, capris. 
qui modo ficus eras, iam caprificus eris. 


Emended to erat and erit (SB'). Lindsay's collation in The Ancient Edi- 
tions of Martial, 76, shows that the former is in L, the oldest and best 
manuscript of the B family. 


4.55.23-24 et sanctum Buradonis ilicetum, 
per quod vel piger ambulat viator. 


This will be explained for the first time in TAPA. 


4.58 In tenebris luges amissum, Galla, maritum. 
nam plorare pudet te, puto, Galla virum. 
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nam Ítali: iam T: non B y. The interpretation which Housman pre- 
ferred not to explain (Cl. pap. 1100: “the point of the epigram will per- 
haps be understood if I say that virum means marem"), whatever it 
was, can be ignored. Read non instead of the conjecture nam and take 
it with plorare. Galla had no tears to shed for her husband and so pre- 
ferred not to mourn him where this would be noticed. But Heinsius' 
palam for virum is decidedly tempting. 


5.7.5~8 iam precor oblitus notae, Vulcane, querelae 
parce; sumus Martis turba, sed et Veneris: 
parce, pater: sic Lemniacis lasciva catenis 
ignoscat coniunx et patienter amet. 


Lemniacas ... catenas would be more logical, but change is not 
required. The final words are generally taken as ‘love thee with sub- 
mission' (Ker), though some (e.g., Paley and Stone) have supposed a 
reference to Vulcan’s deformity. As often, truth found no favor: “mod- 
erate amet, et ne laboret impatienter in Martem" (Gronovius); cf. 
14.165.2 and Ov. (?) Her. 19.4 non patienter amo. Ovid similarly uses 
sapienter (Her. 2.27, AA 3.565 al.), which was proposed here by Rut- 
gers, though he intended it as ‘prudently’, i.e., so as not to get caught. 


5.34.7-8 inter fam veteres ludat lasciva patronos 
et nomen blaeso garriat ore meum. 


The little slave girl will ind Martial’s parents in the shades. tam is 
foolish as well as unnecessary, since Erotion was five years old when 
she died. Read iam (Heinsius again) and for its position see TLL 
VIT.1.2147.48. 


5.62.1-2 Iure tuo nostris maneas licet, hospes, in hortis, 
si potes in nudo ponere membra solo 


So modern editors, but hospes goes with maneas, ‘you may stay as my 
guest’. The vocative would imply that he already was or had been in 
the past. Let it be pointed out again that Aorti = ‘suburban villa’. 


6.3.1-2 Nascere Dardanio promissum nomen Iulo, 
vera deum suboles; nascere, magne puer. 
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An echo of Verg. Aen. 1.288 Iulius, a magno demissum nomen Iulo, 
but the signifance of nomen is not clear. Had Domitian, whose 
deceased niece Julia is mentioned in v. 6, delared an intention to call 
his expected child Julius or Julia? 


6.14 Versus scribere posse te disertos 
adfirmas, Laberi: quid ergo non vis? 
versus scribere qui potest disertos, 
conscribat, Laberi: virum putabo. 


conscribat, Schneidewin's lame conjecture for non scribat, was prop- 
erly rejected by Housman (Cl. pap. 985f.) and Stégen (Latomus 16 
[1957] 141), but their explanations of the paradosis are not worth re- 
surrecting. The sense is: 'show me a man who can write good verses 
and doesn't write them, I shall rate him a stout fellow', with the impli- 
cation that no such individual exists; somewhat as in the last sentence 
of Xenophon's Apology: si 96 tig TAV GpETic &pieuévov OpeaApotépw 
twi Xoxpátoug ovveyéveto, éxeivov &yà tov &vdpa KEropaKapiotd- 
tatov vopitw 


6.24.1 Nil lascivius est Charisiano. 


Charisiano implies a gentilicium Charisius, for which I know no 
evidence. Carisius is well attested. Read accordingly here and in 
11.88.2, with certain manuscripts (‘non minus bonos testes habet 
Heraeus). 


6.25.7-8 bella velint Martemque ferum rationis egentes, 
tu potes et patris miles et esse ducis. 


patris ay: patriae B. Marcellinus, serving in the army somewhere in the 
north, is urged not to be foolhardy. In view of B’s reading it may be 
suspected that Martial wrote £u potes et patriae miles et esse patris, 
‘you as a soldier can belong both to your country and to your father’. 
patriae having been assimilated to patris, the resulting tangle would 
readily be straightened out by substituting ducis for patris at the end. 


6.27 Bis vicine Nepos—nam tu quoque proxima Florae 
incolis et veteres tu quoque Ficelias— 
est tibi, quae patria signatur imagine voltus, 
testis maternae nata pudicitiae. 
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tu tamen annoso nimium ne parce Falerno, 
et potius plenos aere relinque cados. 

sit pia, si locuples, et potet filia mustum: 
amphora cum domina nunc nova fiet anus. 

Caecuba non solos vindemia nutriat orbos: 
possunt et patres vivere, crede mihi. 


7 si Pf: sit LQ. et B: sed (set) y. Nepos has a young daughter, much too 
young to drink wine. Otherwise, as a presumably fond parent, he 
would not be told to let her drink must while he swills the real thing. 
But by the time she is old enough to drink it, the must will be a respect- 
able vintage. So potet mustum is not ‘let her drink must’, but ‘let her 
drink the must’, i.e., the must that now is. Read sit locuples, sed, as 
most editors do. 


6.49.7-11 nam si vel minimos manu rapaci 
hoc de palmite laeseris racemos, 
nascetur, licet hoc velis negare, 
inserta tibi ficus a cupressu. 


Priapus speaks. licet hoc velis negare = licet paedicari nolis, not 
*though thou wouldst deny it' (Ker). 


6.69 Non miror quod potat aquam tua Bassa, Catulle: 
miror quod Bassae filia potet aquam. 


bass(a)e B: bassi y. What sense Heraeus made from Bassi I know not. 
Most editors read Bassae, but do not explain why Martial should be 
surprised. I paraphrase: Bassam tuam te fellare (cf. 2.50) facile credo, 
sed eius filiam te fellare non putarem. Bassa was presumably Catullus’ 
wife, and her daughter his. Most editors reasonably favor potat (y) in 
2. 


6.80 Ut nova dona tibi, Caesar, Nilotica tellus 

miserat hibernas ambitiosa rosas. 

navita derisit Pharios Memphiticus hortos, 
urbis ut intravit limina prima tuae: 

tantus veris honos et odorae gratia Florae 
tantaque Paestani gloria ruris erat. 

Sic, quacumque vagus gressumque oculosque ferebat, 
tonsilibus sertis omne rubebat iter. 
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at tu Romanae iussus iam cedere brumae 
mitte tuas messes, accipe, Nile, rosas. 


8 tonsilibus af: textilibus y. "Yl s'agit de fleurs mises en vente aux 
. devantures des magasins" Izaac. It seems unlikely that the road lead- 
ing into Rome would be lined with shops all selling roses. What the 
Egyptians saw, I suspect, was wreathes mounted on wooden supports. 
Iremember such a spectacle on the road from Rome to Naples in 1938. 


7.7.3 fractusque cornu iam ter improbo Rhenus. 


inprobo y: improbus B. In face of Kühner-Stegmann 1.291 it is hard to 
doubt that the right reading is improbum. 


7.15 Quis puer hic nitidis absistit lanthidos undis? 
effugit dominam Naida numquid Hylas? 
o bene quod silva colitur Tirynthius ista 
et quod amatrices tam prope servat aquas! 
securus licet hos fontes, Argynne, ministres: 
nil facient Nymphae: ne velit ipse cave. 


1 absistit y: assis- B. 2 effugit B: et f- y. Read adsistit. The statue of 
Stella's page Argynnus stands among others (cf. 7.50) beside the 
stream, beautiful enough to be Hylas escaped from his Naiad. Once 
that much is understood, the rest is easy. Interpreters, however, have 
conjured up a statue of a boy in flight, whence much confusion, as in 
Friedlander’s note, and Gronovius’ misguided conjecture et fugitat. 


7.17.1-2, 9-12 Ruris bibliotheca delicati, 
vicinam videt unde lector urbem . . . 
at tu munere delicata parvo 
quae cantaberis orbe nota toto, 
pignus pectoris hoc mei tuere, 
Iuli bibliotheca Martialis. 


9 delicata y: dedi- B. delicata is awkwardly placed and additionally 
undesirable after delicati in v. 1, which is doubtless its scribal origin. 
Read perhaps munere munerata parvo. 


7.31.9-12 quidquid vilicus Umber aut colonus 
aut rus marmore tertio notatum 
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aut Tusci tibi Tusculive mittunt, 
id tota mihi nascitur Subura. 


“Tusci . . . Tusculive. Der Nomin. Plur. so öfter zur Bezeichnung eines 
Gutes. Vgl. zu 10.44.9 und Haupt Hermes VII 180f. = Opp. IIL.578" 
(Friedlander). Ignorance on this matter is stil] widespread. Haupt had 
adduced three examples: Tusci from Plin. Ep. 4.6 et al., Sabini from 
Hor. Carm. 2.18.4 (which has caused needless perplexity) and Mart. 
10.44.9, and Paeligni from Ov. Am. 2.16.37. But he did not perceive 
the common factor, that these properties get their appellations, not as 
is usually the case from municipalities, but from regions. Tusci is used 
for Etruria in a letter of Pompey's (Cic. Att. 12C.1.8); Sabini and Pae- 
ligni, not Sabinum and Paelignum, are used for the respective terri- 
tories. Similarly Baiae, Bauli, and Misenum stand for properties in 
places which had no municipal status: see notes on Cic. Phil. 2.48 in 
my edition and Tac. Ann. 13.21.6 in Studi F. della Corte (1988) IV.65. 
Tusci here is therefore regular. But Tusculi is a freak. Tusculus = Tus- 
culanus occurs now and then, but Tusculum being a municipality a 
property in its district is properly called Tusculanum, neuter singular 
adjectival substantive. Prompted by the jingle Martial commits a bar- 
barism, intentionally, no doubt, and facetiously. The view that T'usci 
and Tusculi refer to the inhabitants (so Lewis and Short) has little to 
commend it. 


7.47.5—-6 perdiderant iam vota metum securaque flebat 
Ttristitia et lacrimis jamque peractus erast. 


Housman’s rristities lacrimis introduces an improbable form (see Her- 
aeus on 3.93.17) and was retracted by its author (CI. pap. 1172 refer- 
ring to Manilius), I, p. 105) on the ground that jamque = iam occurs 
once elsewhere in Martial and twice in Silius. But that is more than 
doubtful. In 10.48.2 et pilata redit iamque subitque cohors the text, if 
sound, seemingly = iam et rediit et subiit (Heraeus). In Sil. 8.624 Delz 
has accepted the conjecture iam iam, referring to J. B. Hofmann in 
TLL V1I.1.455.75. That leaves only Sil. 13.291 adit omnia iamque 
(namque Livineius) / consilia. Moreover, lacrimis peractus eras is dif- 
ficult, particularly after securaque flebat / tristitia. Lindsay did right to 
obelize. 

Jf Housman had remembered this passage when he wrote his 
note on Luc. 2.27 necdum est ille dolor nec iam metus he would cer- 
tainly have quoted it as a parallel. 
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8.67.1-4 Horas quinque puer nondum tibi nuntiat et tu 
jam conviva mihi, Caeciliane, venis, 
cum modo distulerint raucae vadimonia quartae 
et Floralicias lasset harena feras. 


quartae = quarta hora or quattuor horae has caused little comment, 
apart from several unattractive conjectures (partes, chartae, cerae) but 
seems to be unique, for tertiasque quintasque in 8.44.8 are real plurals. 
I am tempted to read rauca ... quarta, understanding iudices with 
distulerint. 


9.73.1-4 Dentibus antiquas solitus producere pelles 
et mordere luto putre vetusque solum, 

Praenestina tenes defuncti rura patroni, 

in quibus indignor si tibi cella fuit. 


defuncti rura B: decepti regna Ty. Heraeus reads the difficilior lectio in 
Ty, explaining “decepti crimen tecte notat," meaning, I suppose, that 
the freedman had put his patronus out of the way. That reads in too 
much. Better to think of Cic. Fam. 5.16.4 hoc tamen non dubitans con- 
firmare possum, ea misceri, parari, impendere rei publicae quae qui 
reliquerit nullo modo mihi quidem deceptus esse videatur, thus anno- 
tated: **Cheated' of his due, i.e., his expectation of life. Hence deceptus 
sometimes = ‘cut off (prematurely) in sepulchral inscriptions (not 
simply vita privatus, mortuus, as Thes. V (1178,75); e.g., CIL. 
IIL14644 fato decepto non ab homine, XIL18 immatura aetate 
decepti." defuncti could well be a gloss. 


9.74 Effigiem tantum pueri pictura Camoni 
servat et infantis parva figura manet. 
florentes nulla signavit imagine voltus, 
dum timet ora pius muta videre pater. 


Camonius junior seems to have been abroad when he died (76.8 
absentemque patri rettulit urna rogum). His only portrait showed him 
as a small boy, because his father would not have another done, 'fear- 
ing to look on lips that did not speak'. The oddity of this explanation 
has passed unremarked. I can only take it to mean that when Camon- 
ius as a young man left for what we may presume to have been a 
lengthy absence in a faraway land, his father chose not to have a por- 
trait painted, as most fathers would have done, because he was afraid 
that the sight of the silent face would distress rather than console him. 
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It can hardly be implied that he had a presentment of his son's death 
(cf. Ker: *his love feared to see the lips that spoke no more"). 


10.4.1-4 Qui legis Oedipoden caligantemque Thyesten, 
Colchidas at Scyllas, quid nisi monstra legis? 
quid tibi raptus Hylas, quid Parthenopaeus et Attis, 
quid tibi dormitor proderit Endymion? 


The relevant question, however, is not ‘what do you read except mon- 
strosities?" but ‘why do you read about monstrosities?” And as what 
follows illustrates, the mythological poetry which Martial here decries 
is not concerned solely with the monstrous. Should nisi not be mihi? 
For the ethic dative (= ‘pray’) cf. Hor. Epist. 1.3.15 quid mihi Celsus 
agit? and Kühner-Stegmann 1.323. 


10.4.7-8 quid te vana iuvant miserae ludibria chartae? 
hoc lege, quod possit dicere vita *meum est." 


Discussing the peculiar syntax of v. 8, Housman (Cl. pap. 726) 
explained it as analogous to Ov. Met. 5.414 agnovitque deam nec lon- 
gius ibitis, inquit and Her. 12.201f. aureus ille aries villo spectabilis alto 
/ dos mea, quam dicam si tibi “redde”, neges. He had earlier analyzed 
the first passage along with a number of similar ones, all Ovidian (C7. 
pap. 413f.): nec is et non; the conjunction belongs to the main verb 
(inquit), the negative to the verb in the quotation (ibitis). The second 
passage he regarded as an extension of this usage: “not content with 
breaking up neque into et ‘non’ and neue into et ‘ne’ he breaks up quam 
into et ‘hanc’.” This latter analysis seems to me less natural, and it will 
, not work for Martial, whose quod cannot represent et "hoc." The two 
passages (Her. 12.202 and Mart. 10.4.8) are alike in that both contain 
a relative pronoun which would normally be governed by a verb in 
indirect speech: quam si iubeam te reddere, neges and quod possit 
dicere vita suum esse. By a rhetorically effective freedom the sentences 
instead switch into direct speech ("'redde", "meum est"). But whereas 
in Her. 12.202 quam is still governed by redde, in Martial the result is 
anacoluthon. 


10.5.8-9 vocet beatos clamitetque felices 
Orciniana qui feruntur in sponda. 
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orciniana PQ: orcivi- yLf. If Orciniana is not connected with Orcus, 
and it is hard to see how it could be, the view suggested in OLD that 
it represents the maker of this sort of conveyance is the obvious alter- 
native. In that case read Orciviana with: the preponderance of the 
manuscripts in its favor, since Orc(h)ivius, unlike Orcinius, is a well- 
attested name, as Heraeus noticed. 


10.48.23-24 de prasino conviva meus venetoque loquatur, 
nec faciunt quemquam pocula nostra reum. 


conviva meus venetoque T: scutoque meus conviva B, conviva meus 
scipiaque y. “‘Wenn eine Stelle in der Überlieferung so einwandfrei 
[sic] ist . . . ist es unzulässig, sie durch eine andere Lesart ersetzen zu 
wollen, die erst durch Konjectur Sinn erhält quoth Mr. Friedrich. ` 
Critics know that the contrary is true, and that in such a case the intel- 
ligible reading lies under suspicion, unless it can be shown how the 
unintelligible reading arose from it" (Housman, Cl. pap. 1100, on 
11.90.3). The present is a notable example, and one which brings no 
credit to Martial's editors. Truth is to be sought in By, whence Gruter 
produced Scorpoque meus conviva, and that (or rather conviva meus 
Scorpoqué) is what should be in our text, T's reading put aside as an 
-interpolation based on 14.131 si veneto prasinove faves. Heraeus, 
` whose attempt to account for the nonsense readings here as in 11.90.3 
does not convince, objects that prasino does not combine with Scorpo. 
It does, if Scorpus was a charioteer of the Greens. 
In the pentameter Heraeus chooses facient, which is preferable to 
faciunt but inferior to faciant (ed. Romana). 


10.65.10-11 os blaesum tibi debilisque lingua est, 
nobis fi/ia fortius loquetur. 


fistula (Scheidewin) and ilia ... loquentur (Haupt) are no more than 
possibilities at best. More probably filia covers the name of some loud- 
mouthed lady (Pilia? Silia?); one of those glancing allusions to persons 
real or imaginary which meet us at every turn in Horace's Satires and 
in Martial not seldom (Julianus in 3.25.2 is a good example). Pilia (?) 
then = ‘nobody but Pilià', as in 14.143 et pingues tunicas serra secare 
potest, an idiom to which I drew attention in CQ 41 (1947) 91-92; see 
also Kenney on Lucr. 3.144. loquetur = ‘will be found to speak’. 
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10.80 Plorat Eros, quotiens maculosae pocula murrae 
inspicit aut pueros nobiliusve citrum, 
et gemitus imo ducit de pectore quod non 
tota miser coémat Saepta feratque domum. 
quam multi faciunt quod Eros sed lumine sicco! 
pars maior lacrimas ridet et intus habet. 


Housman (Cl. pap. 729) challenges the usual interpretation of v. 6, 
ridet Erotis lacrimas et intus habet suas, on the ground that pars maior, 
the greater half of mankind, never saw or heard of Eros. But may not 
pars maior be understood as most people who did see or hear of him— 
we can assume that his foible was notorious? Housman himself 
explains, following Lemaire, ridet, et lacrimas intus habet. But why the 
laughter? 


10.90.1—6 Quid vellis vetulum, Ligeia, cunnum? 
quid busti cineres tui lacessis? 
tales munditiae decent puellas— 
nam tu iam nec anus potes videri— 
istud, crede mihi, Ligeia, belle 
non mater facit Hectoris, sed uxor. 


nam By: iam T. at not nam, is what the sense calls for. 


11.31.15-17 hinc cellarius experitur artes, 
ut condat vario vafer sapore 
in rutae folium Capelliana. 


Caecilius, an Atreus of pumpkins, had all manner of eatables made out 
of this substance. His baker made it into cakes etc., his cook into beans 
etc., his butler or steward (cellarius) into Capelliana, which seem to 
have been a sort of sweetmeat. Alone among commentators within my 
knowledge (Friedlander is silent more suo), Stephenson saw something 
odd about a cellarius whose speciality was making candy: “we have no 
information to explain this passage." None is required, for the cellarius 
is really a bellarius. The word has no literary attestation, but the The- 
saurus has this: “bellarius: bellariorum fabricator vel venditor. GLOSS. 
HI 309, 49 vellarius (i.e., bel-) tpaynuatonbAne.” For the form of lec- 
ticariola from lecticarius in 12.58.2. 


11.57.1-2 Miraris docto quod carmina mitto Severo, 
ad cenam cum te, docte Severe, vocem? 
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severo B: -re y. N. M. Kay in his edition of Book XI (1985) explains: 
“M. is putting himself in Severus’ shoes; Severus is thinking ‘I am doc- 
tus myself. Why is M. sending me his trivial poems?' In the second 
line M.'s address concedes the point." Would Martial make Severus 
think of himself as “doctus Severus?" Kay objects to y’s reading, advo- 
cated in SB!, that it ^would leave *docto' intolerably alone," but I am 
not aware of anything intolerable about doctus — 'a man of letters, a 
poet’, like the “bore” in Hor. Sat. 1.9.7 docti sumus. I did not, as Kay 
represents, take docto Severo as a quotation of the address on Martial's 
invitation; I mentioned that as an alternative to the solution which I 
preferred. 


11.65 Sescenti cenant a te, Tustine, vocati 
lucis ad officium quae tibi prima fuit. 
inter quos, memini, non ultimus esse solebam; 
nec locus hic nobis invidiosus erat. 
postera sed festae reddis sollemnia mensae: 
sescentis hodie, cras mihi natus eris, 


I think it impossible that Martial should have failed to mention that 
he had not been invited to this year's birthday feast (cf. 7.86). A cou- 
plet to that effect must have fallen out after v. 4. 


11.72 Drauci Natta sui vocat pipinnam, 
conlatus cui Gallus est Priapus. 


pipinnam B bip- y. Scriverius’ conjecture vorat, which Kay is the latest 
editor to ignore, seems certain: cf. 7.67.15 medias vorat puellas, though 
pipinnam or something like it (see Heraeus) is doubtless right (-ne 
penem Scriverius). 


11.94.5-8 illud me cruciat, Solymis quod natus in ipsis 
pedicas puerum, verpe poeta, meum. 
ecce negas iurasque mihi per templa Tonantis. 
non credo: iura, verpe, per Anchialum. 


anchialum By; -halium T. “No word in Martial, perhaps none in all 
Latin poetry, has engendered so rank a crop of fantastic speculation. 
The reader of S. Leanza's résumé, ‘Iura, verpe, per Anchialum,' 
BStudLat 3 (1973) 18-25, will hardly know whether to smile or sigh. 
He will not encounter there the name of the fifteenth-century humanist 
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Domizio Calderini, nor anywhere else in this connection, so far as I 
know, except in Scriverius: “Omissis quae hic Domitius Calderinus de 
statua et numine Sardanapali in Anchiala urbe Ciliciae culto. .. ." I 
think Calderini was on the right track. The town is called 'Ayy1631 in 
Strabo et al., but 'AyyíaAog in Arrian (Anab. 2.5.2). It was founded by 
Sardanapalus and contained his tomb with the famous epitaph (Cic. 
Tusc. 5.35 etc). The libertine from Jerusalem is told that he should be 
swearing, not by Jupiter's temple on the Capitol (note that Martial 
does not say “by Jupiter"), but by the oriental city where the prover- 
bial type of sensuality” (cf. 11.11.6) “lay buried" (SB!). Kay will have 
none of this, chiefly because “it has no application to Judaism." A 
naive reader might indeed expect Martial to tell the Jew to swear by 
something Jewish, but it is not Martials way to give naive readers- 
what they expect. He likes to take them by surprise, and he does that 
here by giving his epigram a twist that nobody could see coming. We 
are also told that this interpretation "necessitates esoteric knowledge 
on the part of the reader." How many of Martial’s readers knew where 
Sardanapalus was buried, who is to say? The obstinate fact remains 
that, apart from the trivial deviation in T, anchialum is the unanimous 
reading of the manuscripts. Is the existence of Anchialus or Anchiale 
lightly to be discounted? 


11.98.1-3, 22-23 Effugere non est, Flacce, basiatores. 
instant, morantur, persecuntur, occurrunt 


et hinc et illinc, usquequaque, quacumque. 
ook keoeokeoeo e oko eoe kk 


remedium mali solum est, 
facias amicum basiare quem nolis. 


The concluding advice, misinterpreted by Housman, is thus explained: 
“The only way of getting rid of the basiator is to find an effective form 
of retaliation; he must be repaid in kind and ore impuro. But Flaccus 
cannot well be told to take up the relevant practices himself; he must 
do the next thing to that—make friends with someone who can retal- 
iate on his behalf” (SB!). “But how" asks Kay “does this help Flaccus? 
Is the amicus supposed to intercept the kisses aimed at Flaccus?" I had 
thought the answer to the first question was already obvious, but I will 
try again. Let Flaccus make friends with a fellator. As a favour to Flac- 
cus, the fellator will kiss anyone who kisses him (Flaccus). The basia- 
tores will then leave Flaccus alone. The answer to the second question 
is ^no." 
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“The difficulty is cleared up once it is realised that the amicus 
here is the basiator himself (the kiss was a form of greeting exchanged 
between friends—or, of course, people who presumed to be friends); 
amicus is heavily sarcastic.” Do I wake or sleep? 


12.39 Odi te quia bellus es, Sabelle. 
res est putida, bellus et Sabellus, 
bellum denique malo quam Sabellum. 
tabescas utinam, Sabelle, belle! 


Housman (Cl. pap. 736) explained that bellum is a neuter substantive 
and means z6Agpov. It remains to repunctuate v. 2: res est putida bel- 
lus: et Sabellus (sc. res est putida). Cf. 3.63.14 res pertricosa est, Cotile, 
bellus homo. 


12.48.5-8 lauta tamen cena est: fateor, lautissima, sed cras 
nil erit, immo hodie, protinus immo nihil, 
quod sciat infelix damnatae spongea virgae 
vel quicumque canis iunctaque testa viae. 


If the text is sound, quod sciat is idiomatic: ‘something for a sponge to 
know about’, ‘a sponge's business’. The idiom, however, is unfamiliar. 
ferat or bibat? i 


12.52.9-10 ridet et Iliacos audit Menelaus amores: 
absolvit Phrygium vestra rapina Parim. 


Better ut (= dum). Similarly Hor. Sat. 1.7.22 in my edition ridetur ab 
omni / conventu (ut) laudat Brutum laudatque cohortem. It may be 
that the only other example of ut = dum with a present tense is Hor. 
Sat. 1.5.15, but there are several with an imperfect (OLD ut 25). 


12.55.1-10 Gratis qui dare vos iubet, puellae, 
insulsissimus improbissimusque est. 
gratis ne date, basiate gratis. 
hoc Aegle negat, hoc avara vendit 
—sed vendat: bene basiare quantum est!— 5 
hoc vendit quoque nec levi rapina: 
aut libram petit illa Cosmiani 
aut binos quater a nova moneta, 
ne sint basia muta, ne maligna, 
ne clusis aditum neget labellis. 10° 
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5-6 om. f: secl. Schneidewin: post v. 8 transp. Friedlander. 4-10 
should perhaps be punctuated thus: 


hoc Aegle negat, hoc avara vendit. 
sed vendat: bene basiare quantum est! 
hoc vendit quoque, nec levi rapina 
(aut libram petit illa Cosmiani 

aut binos quater a nova moneta), 

ne sint basia muta ... 


Aegle sells her kisses. Well, why not? A good kiss is a great thing 
(quanti est suggests itself). But she goes further, she charges extra for 
quality. Aoc in v. 6 is anticipatory. 


12.63.8-14 ferrem si faceret bonus poeta, 
cui possem dare mutuos dolores. 
corrumpit sine talione caeleps, 
caecus perdere non potest quod aufert: 
nil est deterius latrone nudo: ; 
nil securius est malo poeta. 


A bad poet recites Martial’s verses as his own, Martial complains that 
he cannot retaliate in kind. In v. 11 the sense is incomplete, since quod 
aufert is not oculum quem aufert. It can be explained as a gloss, origi- 
nally quem aufert, which has replaced ocellum in the text. The dimin- 
utive would be metri gratia (TLL YX.410.48). Martial has it once else- 
where (1.92.1), of the eyes of a delicatus. 


12.69 Sic tamquam tabulus scyphosque, Paule, 
omnes archetypos habes amicos. 


*The friends of Paulus, like the works of art in his collection, are all 
genuine, all patterns of true friendship straight from the Creator's 
hand’ (Housman, CI. pap. 737). So casual a pat on the back is not like 
Martial, who, true to form, has contrived a malicious ambiguity. Yes, 
the surface meaning is as Housman took it. But habes can mean ‘you 
think’ as well as ‘you have’ (TLE V1.2444.19), with the implication 
that Paulus was no better a judge of men than of artifacts. 


12.87 Bis Cotta soleas perdidisse se questus, 
dum neglegentem ducit ad pedes vernam, 
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qui solus inopi praestat et facit turbam, 
excogitavit —homo sagax et astutus— 
ne facere posset tale saepius damnum: 
excalceatus ire coepit ad cenam. 


Some interpreters see more here than they were meant to see. It is not 
implied that Cotta never possessed scandals (Paley and Stone) or that 
*he has, in fact, neither indoor nor outdoor shoes" (Ker). The point 
consists simply in the ludicrous naiveté of his expedient—he goes to 
dinner barefoot—after the reader has been led to expect a masterpiece 
of cunning. Naturally he would not need to change his footgear if he 
was not wearing any. 


12.97.4-9 rumpis, Basse, latus, sed in comatis, 
uxoris tibi dote quos parasti. 
et sic ad dominam reversa languet 
multis mentula milibus redempta; 
sed nec vocibus excitata blandis 
molli pollice nec rogata surgit. 


sed (set) nec B: vel ne y (“pro ut neo?" Lindsay): quae nec Heinsius: et’ 
nec coni. Heraeus. Read redempta, / ut nec . . . surgat. 


12.98.1-4 Baetis olivifera crinem redimite corona, 
aurea qui nitidis vellera tinguis aquis: 
quem Bromius, quem Pallas amat; cui rector aquarum 
Albula navigerum per freta pandit iter 


Those who with Heraeus and OLD make Albula a decorative epithet 
(why the diminutive?) seem to have forgotten Verg. Aen. 8.77 Hesper- 
dum regnator aquarum. Of course it is an alias for Thybris. The river 
which at its mouth (Ostia) welcomes the commerce of Baetica into 
Italy figuratively opens a path for Baetis across the sea. 


13.98 (99) Caprea 
Pendentem summa capream de rupe videbis: 
casuram speres; despicit illa canes. 


despicit aß: decipit y. Editors make the wrong choice. The goat in the 
painting or whatever looks as though she is about to fall (Ker, quaintly: 
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“one can only hope that she will fall’) into the jaws of the expectant 
dogs, but she doesn’t. She cheats them. 


14.196 Calvi de aquae frigidae usu 
Haec tibi quae fontes et aquarum nomina dicit, 
ipsa suas melius charta natabat aquas. 


melius implies that Calvus’ book was bad, which makes a strange 
motto for a present. An interpolation replacing quondam? 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY . 


LEGION II FLAVIA CONSTANTIA AT LUXOR 


At Luxor, where Diocletian built a legionary fortress around the 
great temple, a new Latin inscription came to light not long ago. The 
text, carved on a lintel, was published as follows’: 


]VSTISFELIX.. 
]PRIMINIALEGIO 

CJONSTANTIANO 
].I III AVGG 


Justis Felix.. 

]Priminia Legio 
C]onstantiano 

]. (tres) (quatuor) Augustorum 


The editors commented that Priminia might refer to the Primani 
legion of the field army; they further observed that several cunei and 
auxilia bore the titles Constantiniani or Constantiani and that Con- 
stantianus could also be a man's name. 

However, a field-army legion of the Primani (Not.Dig. Or. VI, 45; 
Oc. VII, 155) is unlikely to be meant here, not so much because Pri- 
minia differs from Primani, but because the name of the unit would 
have to come after the word legio. Nor need one look for a cuneus or 
an auxilium since a legion is named as the dedicant. Besides, both the 
sense of the inscription and the identity of the legion can be made out 
from the text as it stands. 

The reading given by the first editors is, on the whole, correct, 
although to judge from the photograph, the letters in the second line 
between Primi and legio are hard to read. Perhaps Primi trib(uni) was 
written there rather than Primiani, but only by checking the stone 
itself could one tell whether it is really so; for our argument the differ- 
ence is not crucial. In the last line the second and third of the first three 


! Mohammed El-Saghir, Jean-Claude Golvin, Michel Reddé, El-Sayed Hegazy, - 
Guy Wagner, Le camp romain de Louqsor (Cairo 1986) 120, Nr. 50. 

We wish to thank Mrs. J. Cooke, Honolulu, and M. Redde, Paris, for their help 
with this paper. 
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upright strokes seem to belong to an N, but whether regnal years or 
consulates of the Emperors were meant is hard to say. 
The text thus may be restored as follows (fig. 1): 





[Salvis Aug]ustis felix 

[sub cura] Primi [---] legio 
[H Flavia CJonstantia no- 
va.—-]N III Augg(ustis). 


The dedication follows a pattern in which army units pronounce 
themselves lucky so long as the Emperors are safe 


Chesters / Britain (RIB 1466): /S/alvis Aug[gustis] felix 
ala II Astu(um) [Antoniniana] (A.D. 221—222). 


Romula / Dacia (IDR.II 327): /SalviJs dd(ominis) nn(ostris) [Phili]ppis 
Augsg(ustis) felix leg(io) VII Cl(audia) p(ia) f(idelis) vestra. (A.D. 248). 


Aur(elius)- - or Fl(avius)- - Primus is likely to have been the name 
ofthe legion's or its detachment's commander (if the first editor's read- 
ing is right, his name was perhaps Priminia(nus). His title might have 
been Tribunus, Praefectus, Praepositus, or even Centurio. Around A.D. 
300 legions or their detachments were often identified by their com- 
mander's name with the phrase sub cura.? 


? M. Speidel, Roman Army Studies I (= Mavors Y) (Amsterdam 1984) 77-80 and 
especially the addendum 406. See also SHA Alex. 57,5: Salva Roma quia salvus est 
Alexander. 

5 CIL HI, 14203.40; cf. Dessau 2794; Greek parallels abound in P.Oxy I, 43, recto 
and P.Beatty Panop 2, 186f. 
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The legion meant must be legio H Flavia Constantia, for in later 
years it was stationed in the same province of the Thebaid, at Cusae 
(Not.Dig. Or.XXXI, 32). The letters NO are slightly set off from the 
word Constantia, perhaps, then, one should read Constantia no/[va] 
rather than Constantiano/[rum].^ In Diocletian's time new units like 
ala nova Diocletiana (Or. XXXIL 34) or cohors prima nova Armori- 
cana (Oc. XXXVII, 14), often took the word nova as part of their 
name; in our case it may not have become titular. 


Very uncertain is the date of the inscription. If Diocletian's and 
Maximian's fifth and fourth consulate are to be read here, the year 
would be 293.? This would make sense, for in March of that year Con- 
stantius and Galerius Maximianus had been made Caesars. Later in 
the year, Galerius came to Upper Egypt, put down a rebellion, and 
stemmed the inroads of the Blemmyes. In order to forestall further 
upheavals he then created the new province of the Thebaid and, we 
may now learn, gave it at that point an army of its own.’ 

Roman strategy at the time demanded that a military province 
have two legions, and since the Thebaid of old had none, Galerius 
raised two new ones, legio I Maximiana and legio II Flavia Constan- 
tia? E. Ritterling noted that the second legion was named after the 
Western Caesar, Constantius. If our inscription dates indeed to the 
year 293, when the two Caesars were first installed, it seems to follow 
that both the new legions were named after the new Caesars. In that 
case the name of legio I Maximiana honored the Eastern Caesar Gal- 
erius Maximianus, not the Western Augustus Maximianus Herculius." 


^ On the other hand, a parallel for a name like legio IJ Flavia Constantianorum 
would be legio XXII pr(imigenia) plia) fi(delis) Philippianorum at Romula in Dacia 
(IDR I, 326). 

5 R. S. Bagnall, A. Cameron, R. S. Schwartz, and K. A. Worp, Consuls of the Later 
Roman Empire (Philological Monographs of the American Philological Association 36 
[Atlanta 1987]). For the writing of numerals like IHT see B. E. Thomasson, “Zu den 
Notis Numeralium in Lateinischen Inschriften," Opuscula Romana 3 (1961) 169-178. 

é For this he took the victory titles Atyortiakóg péytotoc, OnBatkds péytotog, 
Eusebius, HE 8,17, 3-5—see T. D. Barnes, The New Empire of Diocletian and Constan- 
tine (Cambridge, Mass. 1982) 22. 

? Compare A. K. Bowman, “The Military Occupation of Upper Egypt in the 
Reign of Diocletian,” BASP 16 (1978) 25-38. For Galerius’ movements see Banres 
(1982) 62. 

SE. Ritterling, Legio, RE XII, 1924, 1211-1829, esp. col. 1356 and 1452. 

? Contra: Ritterling, ibid. Both Maximiani honored: D. Hoffman, Das spátró- 
mische Bewegungsheer (Köln 1969-1970) I, 233. 
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Even if the inscription was set up at some later time, legio II Fla- 
via Constantia is likely to be one of the two legions for which the camp 
at Luxor was built and hence one of the two original legions of the 
Thebaid.'? 

It has been said that legions could not be named after Caesars 
and that our legion was therefore raised later, under Constantius II.” 
Yet the names of legions could indeed honor Caesars." And as D. 
Hoffman has shown, the field batallions (legiones comitatenses) of 
legio I Maximiana and legio II Flavia Constantia formed one of those 
characteristic pairs of units in the field army that were raised from the 
two garrison legions of a province. Hence these two together were the 
original legions of the Thebaid. Our inscription thus tends to confirm 
the orderly scheme of Diocletian as understood by Ritterling: two 
legions for each military province, and for the Thebaid legio I Maxi- 
miana and legio II Flavia Constantia. 

If the date of 293 is true then this must also be the year the camp 
at Luxor was built.'* Be that as it may, with our inscription we have 
now the first, and so far the only documentary record of legio IT Flavia 
Constantia. 


M. P. SPEIDEL 
M. F. PAVKOVIC 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


10 For the camp being a double one see El-Saghir et al., (1986) 23f. The other 
legion at Luxor may have been I Maximiana or a detachment of III Diocletiana (Not. 
Dig. Or. XXX1,38). The third camp at the temple is that of cohors II Thracum, see J. F. 
Gilliam, Roman Army Papers (= Mavors II) (Amsterdam 1986) 320. 

! D, v. Berchem, L'armée de Dioclétien et la réforme constantinienne (Paris 1952) 
60, n. 3. The otherwise authoritative account of Diocletian's military organization of the 
Thebaid by A. Bowman (1978) does not even mention our legion. 

2 D. Hoffman (1969-70) II, 93, n. 238. 

B The other legion thought to have been raised for the Thebaid, 777 Diocletiana 
(e.g., Bowman, 1978), is the sister legion of I7 Traiana in the Delta, in Aegyptus Iovia, 
see Hoffman (1969-70) II, 92, n. 234. 


ASPECTS OF ALEXANDER'S JOURNAL AND RING IN HIS 
LAST DAYS' 


It is for me a new experience to be completely misrepresented.? 
In his article *The Ring and the Book" Professor E. Badian criticises 
me severely for holding a belief that both Ptolemy and Aristobulus [my 
italics] must have had E [= Ephemerides] in front of them when they 
wrote their accounts of Alexander’s last days.” However, the belief he 
attributes to me is the very opposite of what I have stated in my pub- 
lished works. Aristobulus, I have asserted, writing before Ptolemy, was 
not able to consult the Ephemerides for his own work,* because 
Ptolemy kept the Ephemerides *under his own hand" at Alexandria. 
And I have given that as the reason for the discrepancies between 
remarks by Aristobulus and by Ptolemy, for instance, in regard to the 
troops crossing with Alexander to Asia, the casualties at the Battle of 
the Granicus River, and the crossing of the Hydaspes River.’ Such a 
misrepresentation may be avoided by Badian in future, if he either 


! The following abbreviations are used: Badian = E. Badian, “The Ring and the 
Book," Zu Alexander d. Gr. I (Amsterdam 1987) 605-25. This is part of the Festschrift 
to G. Wirth, edited by W. Will and J. Heinrichs. Bosworth = A. B. Bosworth, From 
Arrian to Alexander (Oxford 1988). HA = N. G. L. Hammond, Alexander the Great; 
King, Commander and Statesman (New Jersey 1980; London 1981). HM = N. G. L. 
Hammond and F. W. Walbank, A History of Macedonia MI (Oxford 1988). HTHA = 
N. G. L. Hammond, Three Historians of Alexander the Great; the so-called Vulgate 
authors, Diodorus, Justin and Curtius (Cambridge 1983). Hornblower — J. Hornblower, 
Hieronymus of Cardia (Oxford 1981). Stadter — P. A. Stadter, Arrian of Nicomedia 
(Chapel Hill 1980). 

? Badian seems to have been much less fortunate, since he complains in his n.7 
that "anything one writes nowadays is likely to be misinterpreted by hasty readers." 

3 Badian, 611. It is a recurrent theme in his article. At 613 “H’s idea that A's 
statement in fact supports the assumption that both of them (or even that only Ptolemy) 
used E [= Ephemerides] is simply false.” And at 614 “Aristobulus (as H thinks) follow- 
ing it [the account in the Ephemerides]." 

^HA, 3f; HTHA, 182, n.71 and 193, n.20; HM, 3.23f. and 27f. 

5HTHA, 37 “that record was in the King's Journal which passed into the posses- 
sion of Ptolemy. This Journal was not available even to Aristobulus." I quote from 
HTHA because that is the book to which Badian refers. - 

5HA, 76 “when Aristobulus wrote his account of the battle he evidently did not 
have access to the King's Journal." 

"HA, 211 “Ptolemy obtained these orders from the King’s Journal . . . the mem- 
ory of Aristobulus evidently played him false." 
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cites the passages which he condemns or gives precise references to 
them in footnotes—something he fails to do in this article. 

Now that this misrepresentation is corrected, let us consider the 
topics on which Badian touches. It is of interest to note the points of 
agreement between me and Badian. They are as follows: 


1. Diodorus used Hieronymus as his main source for Book 18 from 
Chapter 2 onwards, including the last plans of Alexander.* 

2. Alexander did not utter any last words as he lay dying, and he was 
not poisoned.? 

3. Ptolemy, Plutarch, and Arrian saw the Ephemerides." 

4. When Arrian, having given from the Ephemerides a version of Alex- 
ander’s illness and death, went on to write ob nóppœ 8& tobtwv ote 
'AptotoBoboAc odte TtoAspaim àvayéyparta, he meant that the 
account of Aristobulus and the account of Ptolemy were not far from 
that version." 

5. Aristobulus did not use the Ephemerides “in the form in which 
Arrian has it." 

6. The entry in the Suda zepi t&v 'AAXe5óvópov "Egnuepióov BiBhia 
mévte means ‘About the Ephemerides of Alexander, Five Books'."? 

7. Weare now in agreement that Strattis of Olynthus wrote at some time 
“in the first half of the third century.” 


Where we disagree is in the deductions to be made from these 
points of agreement. Point 1 is for me important in that Hieronymus, 
a contemporary who published for contemporaries, cannot have 
invented the occasion at which the Macedonian army was summoned 


8 HA, 300, and now in HM, 3.95f. and 98 with n.l; contra Hornblower, whom 
Badian censures in 605-8. 

? Badian, 609 “he (H) has disproved the poisoning of Alexander and the last 
words”; contra A. B. Bosworth in CQ 21 (1971) 136ff. 

10 Badian, 610 and 616; HTHA, 4 and 10. 

!! Badian, 611, citing one of my arguments. See the discussion with references by 
Bosworth, 162, who finds this meaning “the more plausible" but "still ambiguous." Con- 
tra P. A. Brunt in the Loeb Arrian 2.295 with n.4. 

7 Badian, 613. 

7 Badian, 621f., referring to “Pearson’s strange misinterpretation,” to which he 
might add the equally strange one of Bosworth (181) who suggests two separately titled 
books instead of one. 

'4 Badian, 622; see my article in GRBS 28 (1987) 346, n.33, which was published 
after Badian composed his article. He was right to criticise my earlier remarks in THA, 
9. 
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to hear the last plans of Alexander; for there were thousands of partic- 
ipants. Moreover, the mention at Diod. 18.4.1 (Hieronymus) of “writ- 
ten orders" issued to Craterus by Alexander in 324 forms a historical 
link with the details of the last plans as reported in Diod. 18.4.4-5 
(being also Hieronymus). However, Badian seems to doubt whether 
there ever was such an occasion, and then to suggest that the contents 
(i.e., the last plans) may have been “made up for the occasion" and 
Hieronymus “may not have been able to inform us of this"; but then 
he does not mention the written orders to Craterus, which indicate that 
some at least of the contents were not made up in 323. 

As regards points 3 to 5, while we agree on so many important 
aspects of the Ephemerides and their use by Ptolemy, Plutarch, and 
Arrian, we differ in our deductions. I believe that the citations and the 
paraphrases from the Ephemerides which have come down to us 
through later writers (Plutarch, Arrian, Athenaeus, and Aelian) were 
made from a genuine Journal, which was preserved at Alexandria. My 
reasons are now given most fully in Historia 37 (1988) 129-50. Badian 
goes one better than L. Pearson, who first suggested that the Journal 
read by Arrian and Plutarch was not the genuine Journal but a forged 
Journal which these authors foolishly supposed to be genuine; for Bad- 
ian now proposes to see two or even more forged Journals—one used 
by Plutarch and another used by Arrian (617, “we must unfortunately 
regard both the versions of E as fictitious") or even more than two 
(621, *an official publication, no doubt fully accepted as authentic, 
would later be re-edited in different versions"). In my opinion his 
proposition becomes fantastic, when one envisages the size of such a 
Journal (624, *volumes upon volumes of the Journal") and asks why 
writer after writer capped the original authentic Journal with “vol- 
umes upon volumes" of fictitious Journals, clearly seen to be fictitious. 

Badian sees a “possible” explanation for one of the fictitious “re- 
edited" versions in the theory of A. B. Bosworth, who viewed “the 
original composition and publication of the document [? the whole 
Journal or the last few days of it] as an act of forgery by Eumenes." 
There is, however, a serious objection to this theory. Eumenes was no 


5 For my views see HA, 300ff. and HM, 3.104f.; Badian, 607, not referring to my 
views but denouncing those of Hornblower. Bosworth, 211, “his [Diodorus’] report of 
the Last Plans is a unitary extract from his main source (which I am sure was Hierony- 
mus)," seems not to share Badian's doubts, and he takes the point about the written 
orders to Craterus (107f. with n.90). 
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longer the Secretary of the Archive (archigrammateus); for in 324 
Alexander had appointed him to the ongoing and prestigious com- 
mand of the ċavalry which had been exercised by Perdiccas (Plu. Eum. 
1.2 and Nepos, Eum. equitum alae quae haeterice appellabatur), and 
thereafter the Chief Secretary in 323, the year of Alexander's death, 
was Diodotus (Athen. 434b). Thus “the original composition" which 
Badian postulates was made not by Eumenes but by Diodotus day by 
day during the end of Alexander's life. If Eumenes then produced a 
forged version, why was it not shown to be a forgery by comparison 
with "the original composition," let alone by comparison with the 
memory of many eyewitnesses of his illness? 

As regards points 6 and 7, Badian attaches to his theory of mul- 
tiple fictitious versions of Alexander's Journal the suggestion that 
Strattis' five books on the Journal were “an elaborate Vorstudie," “a 
work of literary detection, trying to sort out the genuine from the fic- 
titious and to comment in detail on alternative versions" (623). Is 
there some confusion here about the meaning of the plural word 'Eq- 
nuepíóeg? For Badian translate it as "Journals" four times on pages ` 
622-23. The meaning of the Greek word is ‘day-by-day records’, mak- 
ing in toto a single Journal, and the commentary of Strattis was on the 
single Journal, not on a number of alternative Journals. And for poor 
Strattis this "Vorstudie" must have been a work of supererogation, 
since according to Badian “the official publication" was “no doubt 
fully accepted as authentic"; so that everything in other Journals which 
disagreed with it was automatically unauthentic." It is surely more rea- 
sonable, as well as more simple, to accept the title as meaning that 
Strattis did write five books on “the volumes upon volumes" of the 
authentic Journal. Indeed, if 1 am not mistaken, we have now a frag- 
ment of Strattis’ commentary on that part of the Journal which 
reported Alexander's campaign in the Balkans.'* 

We may.end with the obvious part of Badian's title, the ring of 


16 Cf. Arr..Succ. 2, Eumenes being at Alexander's death one of the Tiysuóvec tv 
inx&ov. The military and ceremonial duties of the Commander of the Companion Cav- 
alry were a full-time commitment. 

1? Badian, 618, censures me for supposing that Plutarch and Arrian would distin- 
guish a fictitious from a genuine Journal; but on Badian's own assumptions the “official” 
publication was “fully accepted as authentic" and the others were therefore known to be 
fictitious. One might as readily ask how one distinguishes Arrian's Anabasis from The 
Alexander Romances. 

18 GRBS 28 (1987) 331-47; for Ptolemy's use of the Journal for that campaign see 
my article in JHS 94 (1974) 77. 
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Alexander which was said by Diodorus (17.117.3 and 18.2.4), Justin 
(12.15.12), Nepos (Eum. 2.1) and Curtius (10.5.4 and 10.6.4) to have 
been given to Perdiccas by the dying Alexander (Nepos, moriens Alex- 
ander). Badian is very vague on this subject (he was mainly criticising 
J. Hornblower), but he seems to suppose that Hieronymus did include 
the giving of the ring (608) and that Arrian did not exclude it (609). 
Here detailed source-criticism and not just an umbrella-phrase such as 
*the vulgate" (608) is needed. The source of Diodorus 17.117, which 
attributed Alexander's illness to a huge drink of unmixed wine and 
reported the giving of the ring and the last words of the king, was cer- 
tainly not Hieronymus and was most probably Cleitarchus, notorious 
for his untruthfulness.'? The source of Justin (beyond Trogus) was like- 
wise most probably Cleitarchus; for Justin gave the same package of a 
huge drink (12.13.8-9), the last words, and the giving of the ring 
(12.15.8-13).? The source of Nepos was evidently the same as that of 
Diodorus 18.2.4; for in each case the context is the same, namely the 
distribution of offices and the conferment of the chief office on Perdic- 
cas. The source, then, was probably Hieronymus." The source of Cur- 
tius is difficult to determine; for although he has some items which 
appear in Diodorus and Justin—the ring and the last words—he adds 
others. Of these two items—Alexander’s request that his body be taken 
to Ammon and his question whether they would obtain a king worthy 
of these men—is common to Justin (12.15.5 and 7). One item—Per- 
diccas' question about divine honours—does not occur elsewhere. 
Curtius certainly did not use the Ephemerides, Ptolemy, and Aristo- 
bulus; he probably used Cleitarchus and perhaps another account such 
as that of Strattis, On the End of Alexander.” 

Arrian was certainly aware that some writers attributed to Alex- 
ander the giving of the ring to Perdiccas; for Arrian wrote not only of 
the last days of Alexander but also of the troubled succession, for 
which his main source was Hieronymus.” The fact that Arrian did not 


1 See HTHA, 77f.; so too J. R. Hamilton, Plutarch, Alexander: A Commentary 
(Oxford 1969) 208, “the dramatic version of A's illness given by Cleitarchus." 

20 See HTHA, 108f. 

?! One might hold that Diodorus repeated what he had said at 17.117.3; but the 
sameness of context makes this the less probable interpretation. 

22 In HTHA, 158f. I was content with the negative conclusion. Curtius treated his 
sources more freely than Diodorus and Justin did (HTHA, 162f.). 

2 See HM, 3.96f., citing Stadter, 148 and R. H. Simpson, “Abbreviation of 
Hieronymus in Diodorus," AJP 80 (1959) 376. 
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mention the giving of the ring either in the Anabasis Alexandri or in 
the extant fragments of tà petà ' AAé&avópov indicates that he did not 
believe that it happened. His belief was based on the fact that he did 
not find it in the Ephemerides or in the accounts of Aristobulus and 
Ptolemy which were “not far from" the version of the Ephemerides. 
Nor was it a trivial matter. Perdiccas was a member of the royal house, 
and the giving of the ring would have marked him out as Alexander's 
choice as the successor to his authority. Hieronymus, if he was the 
source of Nepos as is probable, included the giving of the ring in order 
to justify the authority of Perdiccas and therefore the loyalty to Per- 
diccas of Eumenes, the relative and employer of Hieronymus until 
Eumenes' death.” Badian agrees that Arrian was aware of reports of 
the giving of the ring;? but Badian then denies that the silence of 
Arrian was due to Arrian's disbelief. He goes further and states that 
the absence of such a giving in the Ephemerides as reported by both 
Arrian and Plutarch is not "decisive evidence that it was not in fact 
reported in E [the Ephemerides]." But if it was included in the Ephem- 
erides, why did both Arrian and Plutarch fail to report it, and why did 
Aristobulus and Ptolemy likewise fail to do so? It is to be hoped that 
Badian will expand his account and engage in some analysis of the 
sources which did mention the giving of the ring. For this is essential 
if progress is to be made. 


N. G. L. HAMMOND 
CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


73 Paus, 1 13.9 (cf. 1.9.8) warned his readers that Hieronymus wrote to please his 
current employer. 
?5 In his article Badian does not mention the passages in Justin and Curtius. 
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MicHagL SToxes. Plato's Socratic Conversations: Drama and Dialectic in 
Three Dialogues. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1986. Pp. 
xiii -- 520, $35.00. 


TULLIO MARANHAO, Therapeutic Discourse and Socratic Dialogue: A Cultural 
Critique. Madison, The University of Wisconsin Press, 1986. Pp. xv + 276, 
$22.50. 


Studies of Plato fall into two camps. Anglo-American studies tend to see 
the dialogues as philosophical texts from which arguments are to be extracted; 
the commentaries in the new Clarendon Plato translations are excellent exam- 
ples of such an approach. The Continental tradition, beginning with Schleier- 
macher's observation that in “the philosophy of Plato . . . form and subject are 
inseparable,” emphasizes the "dialogistic form"; recent partisans of this 
approach have included Paul Friedlander, Leo Strauss, and Hans-Georg Ga- 
damer. Both works here under review reflect the growing influence of the Euro- 
pean approach on Anglo-American studies. 

Stokes’ Plato’s Socratic Conversations presents skilful explications of the 
argumentation of three dialogues, the Laches, parts of the Symposium, and the 
Protagoras. This last analysis alone comprises more than half of the entire 
book. Throughout, Stokes pays careful attention to the logic and the develop- 
ment of the argument in the dialogues which he has selected for his study. 
Frequently, to facilitate his analysis, he paraphrases the argument in its step- 
by-step development, and sometimes he makes use of “a somewhat more for- 
mal exposition" (p. 130). One of the characteristics of his approach is the con- 
tention that Socrates “may use not only the premisses but also the modes of 
reasoning of the interlocutor's original remarks" (p. 28). Much of Socrates' 
seeming carelessness or inexactness of argumentation, he shows, reproduces, 
or mimics, that of his interlocutor. Finally, in all three dialogues he contends 
that Socrates, at some point, begins to speak in behalf of someone else—for 
Lysimachus and, later, Laches in the Laches, for Agathon in the exchange with 
Diotima in the Symposium, and for Hippocrates in the Protagoras. Using 
these principles of paying careful attention to argumentation and of seeing Soc- 
rates as making use of the logical fallacies of his interlocutors and as eventually 
speaking in behalf of others, Stokes provides a tightly argued and enlightening 
exposition of the development of the conversations, thereby producing coher- 
ent and cogent readings of these dialogues. 

One is left with several questions. Stokes' choice of the Agathon episode 
in the Symposium raises many problems: since his approach requires seeing 
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each part of the dialogue in its context, is it possible to analyze Agathon’s enco- 
mium to Eros without first seeing it as a response to Aristophanes' and as the 
precursor of Alcibiades' raucous entry? How can Stokes see Agathon as the 
representative of love when all the participants at the symposium spoke on the 
same topic, and not as “the most radical representative of poetry," as does 
Stanley Rosen in a book not referred to by Stokes, Plato's Symposium (1968, 
p. 159)? More importantly, the problem of imitation, a feature of the dialogues 
which Stokes is right to emphasize, is a major one. In the Republic, Socrates 
defines a very limited range for the imitation, or impersonating, of the 
guardians: 


if they imitate at all, they should imitate from youth upwards only those charac- 
ters which are suitable to their profession—the courageous, temperate, holy, free, 
and the like; but they should not depict or be skilful at imitating any kind of 
illiberality or baseness, lest the fruit of imitation should be reality. (Jowett, 3.395c) 


In assuming the inquiry in behalf of Lysimachus and Hippocrates, and in tak- 
ing the part of Agathon in the conversation with Diotima, does not Socrates 
“imitate” their characters? Perhaps, as a philosopher, Socrates is not so limited 
in the characters he can ironically assume, but this is a point which Stokes 
needs to be more explicit about. A significant consequence of his argument is 
that Socrates’ alarming fallacies can be seen as mimetic, not Socrates’ own. 
While the readings which Stokes provides are, in the main, excellent, the 
absence ofa theoretical background detracts somewhat from their forcefulness. 

The opposite emphasis, on the theoretical at the expense of a close con- 
sideration of the texts, characterizes Maranháo's book. He establishes that 
therapeutic discourse and Socratic dialogue both take place in verbal exchange, 
requiring some kind of consensus or agreement among the participants, and 
that they involve the issues of power, knowledge, and rhetoric. In therapy, 
knowledge and power lie in the hands of the practitioner, as Maranhão points 
out in three extensive transcripts of therapy sessions; rhetoric, he claims, is the 
instrument by which the therapist persuades. Maranháo's major contention is 
that, just as in therapy today there is being challenged the unity of these three 
capacities, power, knowledge, and rhetoric, so also in antiquity was this triad 
being threatened. His attempt here to distinguish the views of Socrates and the 
Sophists concerning knowledge and rhetoric proves the weaker part of the 
argument. Maranhão contends: l 


The Sophists' excesses lay in their overvaluation of rhetoric. They did not discard 
knowledge, but believed that the frontiers of the known could be furthered 
through rhetoric. In the face of an adversary of Socrates' stature, however, rhet- 
oric shifted from the pursuit of knowledge to the attempt at persuading. (pp. 167- 
68) 
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"This confusion, of rhetoric as a means or as an end, riddles the entire discus- 
sion, as perhaps is inevitable when referring to “the Sophists" as if a single 
school. The absence from the notes and bibliography of works by M. Unter- 
steiner (The Sophists, Engl. trans. 1954), W. K. C. Guthrie (The Sophists, 
1969), G. B. Kerferd (The Sophistic Movement, 1981), and even H. D. Rankin 
(Sophists, Socratics, and Cynics, 1983) is indicative of the shallow basis for 
many of the claims here put forth for the “sophists.” As for the question of 
power, much depends on the level of analysis: Socrates may have "controlled" 
the discussions within the dialogues, but Plato ultimately “controlled” his, and 
Socrates was, in the end, sentenced to death, while many of the Sophists, 
although very wealthy, yet were "subject" to public pressure. The larger ques- 
tion, which Maranhão avoids, concerns the contrasting views of the soul and 
the aims of verbal exchange for Socrates and therapists; in these Respects the 
two are radically different. 

The impetus of this book seems to have been a remark by eaa an 
author frequently cited here, calling Plato **the father of psychoanalysis” (Pai- 
deia II [1962] 343, cited by Hugh Lloyd-Jones, “Psychoanalysis and the Study 
of the Ancient World," in Freud and the Humanities, ed. Peregrine Horden 
[1985] 160). The Therapy of the Word in Classical Antiquity was the subject 
and title of a book by Pedro Lain Entralgo (1970), overlooked by Maranhão, 
which elaborated on Jaeger's insight; Jacqueline de Romilly's book on Magic 
and Rhetoric in Ancient Greece (1975) might also have been consulted profit- 
ably. But, as Walter Ong pointed out in the Foreward to the book by Lain 
Entralgo, 


in classical antiquity the problem of discovering the proper role for the word in 
therapy was the reverse of that encountered when modern psychotherapy came 
into being. ... With Freud and those who have come after him ... the problem 
has been to reestablish the effectiveness of verbal (generally oral) therapy in a 
milieu overreliant on the purely somatic. With the ancient Greeks, the problem 
was to sort out what might be truly therapeutic in the welter of verbal activities 
generated by a culture where both mores and academic education were domi- 
nantly rhetorical. (p. x) 


With Maranhão the oral/somatic distinction has been transformed into a ver- 
bal/literate dichotomy, and many problems arise from this: the written nature 
of the Socratic dialogues, the verbal aspect of modern therapy. Although argu- 
ments can be made to reconcile these differences, Maranhão has not written 
the book to bring them into harmony. 

We have in these two books, then, two very different approaches to 
Plato. The one deals with the drama and the argumentation of individual dia- 
logues, explicating the text in a very fine manner; the other deals with broader 
issues, seeing in the dialogues of Plato an analogue of our current cultural sit- 
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uation, with the fragmentation of the unity of power, knowledge, and rhetoric. 
What connects the two, however, is their appreciation of the use and force of 
dialogue. In this we can see, I hope, the long-delayed influence of European 
scholarship on Anglo-American studies of Plato. 


Barry E. GOLDFARB 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


H. GRENSEMANN. Knidische Medizin Teil II: Versuch einer weiteren Analyse 
der Schicht A in den pseudohippokratischen Schriften De natura muliebri und 
De muliebribus I und II. Stuttgart, Steiner, 1987. Pp. 91 (Hermes Einzelschrif- 
ten, H.51) DM 48.00. 


In Knidische Medizin Teil I (KMI) (Berlin 1975) G. distinguished three 
chronological strata, A, B, & C, in the Hippocratic gynecological text De Mulie- 
bribus (Mul.). Only A exhibited those characteristics (archaic vocabulary, sim- 
ple therapy, little theory) he identified as Knidian, so although in the interven- 
ing period he has published an edition of the C chapters and his student 
Nicolas Countouris has done the same for the B chapters,’ this monograph is 
the first that he could title Knidische Medizin Teil II. At the time G. published 
KMI a debate was in progress over whether it was possible to categorize the 
heterogeneous treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus (HC) into two distinct 
schools: Koan and Knidian. However, as it proved impossible to reach a con- 
sensus on what characterized a work as belonging to one school or the other, 
scholars of ancient medicine have since tended to minimize the distinction? 
G. acknowledges this development when he remarks that he is more concerned 
with identifying the work of individual physicians within HC than he is with 
establishing the existence of a Knidian school (p. 7), but this apparent lack of 
concern over the validity of the label “Knidian” is belied in Part Three where 
G. attempts to attribute certain chapters to specific “Knidian” authors. This 
attempt, however, is incidental to his main purpose in KMI and should not 
detract from the value of the work as a whole. G.'s close comparison of similar 
chapters within Mul. and De Natura Muliebri (NM) brings to light several dis- 


' Hippokratische Gynákologie. Die gyndkologischen Texte des Autors C nach den 
pseudohippokratischen Schriften De Muliebribus I, II und De Sterilibus (HGC) (Wies- 
baden 1982); Nicolas Countouris, Hippokratische Gynákologie. Die gynákologischen 
Texte des Autors B nach den pseudohippokratischen Schriften De Muliebribus I und II 
(HGB) (Med. Diss. Hamburg 1985). 

? Cf. Wesley D. Smith, The Hippocratic Tradition (Cornell 1979), and A. Thivel, 
Cnide et Cos? Essai sur les doctrines médicales dans la collection hippocratique (Paris 
1981) esp. 40-110. 
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crepancies which might otherwise have gone unnoticed. Unfortunately, G.’s 
interpretation of these discrepancies is overly influenced by his desire to pin- 
point individual authors, and he gives too little attention to how this body of 
material could have worked as a unity. 

Unlike HGC and HGB, KMII is not a text, translation, and commentary 
of all the chapters in Mul. which make up the subject layer of the study. The 
main aim of KMII is to differentiate two chronological strata within A itself: 
the Al and A2 series. G. finds corroboration for this division in the fact that 
all those chapters of Mul. he identifies as belonging to the later A2 series fall 
in the first 34 chapters of NM while all the Al chapters of Mul. fall in NM ` 
Chapters 35ff., proving, he feels, that Al and A2 were originally independent 
works. KMII provides a full text only for those chapters which fall in the A1 
series. 

The criteria G. uses to differentiate Al from A2 fall into the same cate- 
gories as those he used originally to differentiate A, B and C in Mul., i.e., ter- 
minology, description of symptoms, etiology, therapy, and pharmacy. While it 
is unlikely that the B and C chapters ever circulated in an independent form, 
G.'s demonstration that Mul. was the product of more than one author, and 
more than one generation, was very persuasive. However, the differences G. 
notes between A1 and A2 are not of the same order as those between A, B and 
C—how could they be since G. had originally characterized the A chapters as 
a unity because of their similarity in style and content? In this case, rather than 
positing different authors with mutually exclusive theories to explain minor 
differences in etiology, therapy, and pharmacy, it would be simpler to assume 
one author who took account of variations in symptoms he observed from one 
patient to another. G. himself shows the extremes to which his approach could 
be taken when he suggests that A2 could be further divided into the works of 
Euryphon and Herodikos on the basis that some chapters mention only one 
pathogenic fluid and others two. This chinese box-like analysis assumes that 
an ancient physician would only ever be able to recognize one disease, give 
one explanation and provide one line of therapy. 

One example will illustrate the flaws in G.’s method. G. claims that the 
most compelling evidence that A1 and A2 are the work of different authors is 
the presence in A2 of phlegm and bile as pathogenic agents (p. 68). He uses 
what he claims are accounts of the same disease (an ulcer on the genitals) in 
Mul. 64 and 63 as illustrative of Al and A2 respectively (pp. 54-55). He allows 
that the chapters are the same in basic structure, symptoms and style with the 
exception that 64.1 gives as etiology only that the disease is caused by a putre- 
faction of the womb while 63 stresses that bile could be the cause of the illness. 
However, 64.3 explains further what it is that causes the putrefaction of the 
womb, 1] 68 voóoog Aapávet páñiota uèv ¿k tókov, TV adTH ti Gurkvaio0Ev 
£voanj| 1] kai èk 1xpoopo0, Kai GAAws and tadtopatov, while 63.4 reads, 1| 68 
vodoos Aap&vet Ek 1poopoó0, titi Gv Stapbeipaca tò naldiov éyKatacanév 


cx 


D 
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uÌ éxxabapOf, Kai tò oxóua nöp Exet. Aap&ver 8& kai èk TOV póov, KİV rì 
opéac ópuiéa ty Kai yoAMSea, Saxvet. Mul. 63 describes a complication or 
exacerbation of the ailment, and then and only then cites bile as a causative 
agent. The etiology cannot be counted an exception to the general similarity of 
the two chapters. 

Similar explanations can be made for all the differences that G. points 
out between Al and A2—elaborations in etiology, therapy, and pharmacy in 
A2 all corresponding to more serious, or at least more complex ailments. On 
occasions (as in Mul. 63 and 64) the distinction could almost be characterized 
as that between systemic and topical complaints. This would explain the 
grouping of Al and A2 chapters in NM. The more “systemic” illnesses are 
dealt with before proceeding to more “topical” complaints. There is, more- 
over, one positive piece of evidence to suggest that the A1 and A2 chapters of 
NM were always part of the same work. In NM 35ff. no mention is made of 
illnesses caused by abnormal flows of blood outside the menstrual flow. G. 
labels this omission “erstaunlich” (p. 56) as knowledge and treatment of such 
illnesses were prevalent in all other ancient Greek gynecology, but he does not 
attempt to explain it. The most probable explanation is that these illnesses had 
been dealt with in the first part of the work and did not need to be repeated in 
the second part. 

G.’s work on Mul. has resulted in a superior text to that of Littré, and it 
is to be hoped that eventually the chapters published separately in KMI, HGC, 
HGB, and KMII will be assimilated and published together with a text of the 
A2 series.) Overall, KMII is a very useful book, but I feel G.’s research will 
yield more interesting results when approached with the question, “Why did 
these observed symptoms give rise to this etiology, therapy, and pharmacy?" 
rather than attributing any and every discrepancy between chapters to different 
authors. After all, even the admitted compendium Mul. must have been felt 
to work as a unity by ancient physicians themselves. 


LESLEY ANN JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


Davip C. Younc. The Olympic Myth of Greek Amateur Athletics. Chicago, 
Ares, 1984. Pp. xii + 202. $10.00. 


David Young dedicates his book to the memory of Jacob Thorpe, the 
star of the 1912 Olympics, whose medals the International Olympic Commit- 


3 A good text of Nat. Mul.—which G. himself uses—is Helga Trapp, Die hippo- 
kratische Schrift De Natura Muliebri. Ausgabe und textkritischer Kommentar (Phil. Diss. 
Hamburg 1967), though this too could be more readily available. 
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tee (IOC) reclaimed when it found he had once played semi-professional base- 
ball. With this Young (Y.) signals that this fine and scholarly work has the 
wider mission of exposing the false vision of amateurism in ancient Greece 
and the destructive use that the modern Olympic movement has made of it. 
The realization that all Greeks competed for material rewards, which would 
have rendered them unacceptable “professionals” in modern amateur circles, 
is not a new one: already in 1974 (as Y. notes), H. W. Pleket of Leiden made 
this point abundantly clear. Y.'s original contribution to the topic is two fold: 
Part I, titled “The Myth,” offers a no-holds-barred exposé of the unholy alli- 
ance between bad scholarship and the modern Olympic movement; Part II 
goes beyond Pleket (P.) in arguing that Greek sport even in its early years had 
substantial representation from the lower classes. Despite certain objections I 
will raise in the course of this review, I stress at the outset that this is an impor- 
tant book and marks a real advance in scholarship on this topic. It is moreover 
written with admirable clarity and should be a standard text for the study of 
ancient sport. 

Part I offers examples, to quote Y., p. 14, *of a far-flung and amazingly 
successful deception, a kind of historical hoax, in which scholar joined hands 
with sportsman and administrator so as to mislead the public and influence 
modern sporting life." Predictably the handbooks of E. N. Gardiner and H. A. 
Harris receive sharp criticism. More surprising, though a good example of the 
extent of the myth, is a long quote from the eminent Paul Shorey, which woe- 
fully misrepresents antiquity. With "chronological legerdemain" (Y.'s term), 
Shorey has the deeds of Milo, Leontiskos, and Arrichion in the “degenerate 
days of Greece, after the ‘brief bloom’ immortalized by Pindar." Worse abuses 
by ancient historian John Mahaffy follow. Y.’s discussion of the amateur ide- 
ology of the IOC officials, in particular, de Coubertin, Casper Whitney, and 
Avery Brundage, the last two of whom (as Y. and others have demonstrated) 
were certifiable racists and bigots, shows how badly the academy failed to serve 
the cause of truth. It also explains the unusually vituperative tone that the usu- 
ally genial Young assumes in this book. 

The most important, but also most problematic part of the book, is Y.'s 
discussion of Pleket's outstanding and seminal studies, *Zur Soziologie des 
antiken Sports,” Med. van het Nederl. Instituut te Rome 36 (1974) and 
“Games, Prizes, Athletes, and Ideology,” Stadion 1 (1975), in a chapter titled 
“The Truth Almost Told,” prelude to Part II, boldly titled “The Reality.” 
While praising Pleket for exploding the amateur myth, Y. accuses him of ulti- 
mately maintaining the nineteenth century concept that a real amateur cannot 
be a wage earner, that money gained in sport must be inconsequential to his 
support and livelihood. 

Whatever the flaws may be that Y. sees in P.’s logic (and this reviewer, 
at least, thinks that Y. has sometimes unfairly exaggerated them), the partici- 
pation of aristocrats in the upper echelons of Greek sport throughout its his- 
tory is beyond dispute (see below). The burden of proof is on Y. to demon- 
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strate that the lower classes appeared in the major festivals before the fourth 
century BCE. His case rests largely on the following points. 1. A series of 
reports concerning the professions of early Olympic victors: Koroibos the 
cook, Glaukos the ploughboy, Amesinas the cowherd, Polymnestor the goat- 
herd, and the anonymous victor whose epigram Aristotle discusses, a fish- 
monger in his youth. 2. A demonstration of the value of the prizes for victors 
in the major festivals, e.g., that a stade victor at the Panathenaia in the fourth 
century BCE got the equivalent of $121,200; an Olympic victor in Solon's Ath- 
ens automatically had the 500 medimnoi needed to reach the highest of Solon's 
economic classes. 3. The rise and fall of Croton's athletic empire based on its 
ability to buy athletes with large dora. 4. The willingness of Theogenes (and 
others like him) to monopolize their lives with steady training and competition 
in a most unaristocratic manner. 5. Victorious athletes sometimes becoming 
wage-earning coaches. 

Some of these arguments are more cogent than others. 1. As Y. admits, 
the reports concerning early victors “smack of myth,” though he maintains 
that they suggest the Greeks did not think it odd for tradesmen to win at Olym- 
pia in the archaic era. But the reports stem from the Roman period, and may 
reflect an era when such social mobility was more common. Moreover, as P. 
in “Soziologie” pp. 60-61 points out, working on the land was not always in 
itself a sign of low status. (Most recently, Balme, G&R 31 [1984] citing X. Oec. 
4.2 describes its good reputation.) The date of the epigram which Aristotle cites 
concerning the fish-monger Olympian is uncertain, and it is important to note 
too what he says of this victory (Rhet. 1365a, 1367b): such success is rare, 
beyond the person's powers and peers: 16 yaAend@tepov neiGov . . . ei yàp napa 
O6voguv kai tap’ HArkiav koi mapa tods ópotoug . . . Ber péyeOos (cf. D. Kyle, 
Class. Views n.s. 4 [1985]). 2. The value of prizes is a powerful argument, 
showing how meteoric the social mobility of a successful athlete could be, but 
even here we need to make a few modifications. It may have been quite diffi- 
cult for a talented but poor youth to amass winnings at local festivals. As P. 
points out in "Soziologie" p. 68, thetes did not receive Ephebic training, and 
thus their entry to the world of sport was difficult. Even a youth of hoplite 
status who had the advantage of some gymnasium experience would find it 
difficult to find the time and money for higher level training. Moreover, not 
all festivals were lucrative. At the Delian Apollonia, for example, the top prize 
listed in the inscriptions is 10 Dr., hardly enough to cover transportation (/G 
11.2, 203,205, discussed in Th. Klee, Zur Geschichte der gymnischen Agone an 
griechischen Festen [Leipzig 1918]). The festivals could have a massive num- 
ber of entries; we hear of tournaments with 6, 8, even 9 rounds of competition 
in the Roman period (cf. TAM 2.301; L. Robert, Hellenica 7.108), and texts 
and inscriptions show that formidable athletes like Theogenes might show up 
at seemingly obscure games. Thus the aspiring athlete without the wealth to 
train properly might well find himself badly beaten, with only the proverbial 
“pocketful of mumbles, such are promises" to show for his potential and cour- 
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age. 3. Y s argument linking Croton's athletic success to its wealth (a devel- 
opment, as he notes, of Dunbabin's idea) is quite interesting, but hard evidence 
for Croton “purchasing” athletes is wanting, and even if one can postulate such 
transactions it does not necessarily prove that the athletes were non-aristo- 
crats: Greece had known, at least since Hesiod, that kings could be 8opogáyot. 
Greed is not a respector of title. 4. Y. is right to challenge the automatic 
assumption that famous athletes of the archaic and classical periods were of 
necessity aristocrats, but it is uncertain that the two whom he scrutinizes most 
closely were commoners either. Concerning Theogenes, Y. suggests (p. 144), 
*we cannot imagine a wealthy aristocrat spending every week, six months a 
year, for decades, miles from his island home and ancestral estates—merely 
for the glory of hitting and being hit in an athletic road show that toured more 
small towns than large ones," and concludes, “But Theogenes may not have 
been a well-born aristocrat.” He properly notes the problems in Pouilloux’s 
Cultes de Thasos, but it is Paus. 6.11.2 not Pouilloux or his followers, which 
transmits the Thasian story that Theogenes' father was a priest of Herakles 
(hence part of a prominent family); I am reluctant to throw out this piece of 
ancient evidence. There is, moreover, ancient evidence which explains quite a 
lot about the character of the man. Theogenes was an intensely competitive 
person, to the extent that he was willing to pass up a sure boxing or pankration 
crown in Thessaly in order to dazzle the sporting world by running in the dol- 
ichos, an event for which a “heavy athlete” would be most unsuited. Plutarch 
tells how he once challenged all the guests at a festival dinner to fight him in 
pankration, lest there be any victors in his presence (Plu. praec. reip. ger. 15 
d-e): this could be our explanation for his busy career, as much as the lure of 
money. In Milo Y. finds a stronger case, and he does well to correct the 
entrenched assumption that Milo was a strategos, though he needs to reply to 
the other part of the argument—Milo's reported affiliations with the oligarchic 
Pythagoreans. A line which would help his case would be to note that if Milo 
was an aristocrat, he might well object to "selling" his daughter's hand to the 
wage-earning physician Democedes, as Herodotus narrates (though perhaps 
the extraordinary Democedes transcended distinctions which bound others, 
especially in the scientific, philosophically minded community of Croton). Y.’s 
final point concerns the wage-earning coaches, and he suggests that “all these 
categories and labels are too simplistic to be of much value.” Balme’s article 
(noted earlier) has indeed argued that our concepts of the ancient attitudes 
towards work are too rigid, though pace Y., p. 148, there are still quite a lot of 
examples of Greeks disdaining labor. I would find it hard to imagine the blue- 
blooded Diagorids hiring themselves out as coaches, but perhaps nouveaux 
riches athletes felt less inhibited, especially as their fortunes grew smaller 
(something that Galen, at least, claimed was a frequent occurrence). Y. has a 
good circumstantial argument here for the appearance of non-noble victors. 
What Y. has presented is a valuable study in possibilities. It is difficult 
to imagine that there were not moments in the archaic as well as later periods 
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when these possibilities became realities, and Y. thus invites us to some hard 
thinking about the egalitarianism implicit in the Greek system. One of the 
unfortunate results of his polemical attitude to P., however, is that it prevents 
him from recognizing that this egalitarianism enjoyed a virtually symbiotic 
relation with the aristocratic world. Y. does not respond to P.’s arguments in 
“Games, Prizes,” 81-87 about the “sanctifying ideology" of the ancient 
descriptions of the prizes and the eschewal of the word téyvn and émtfdevpa 
to describe the sportsman's work, the emphasis on 5@pa not ui68ó6G regarding 
his compensation. Y. “psychologizes” rather heavily in explaining P.'s posi- 
tion as the shackles of nineteenth century ideology. P. is no elitist, but even 
that is not the issue: what deserves serious consideration is the fact that the 
ancient Greeks themselves generally avoided calling the athletes’ rewards 
wages. Another important point is that the list of aristocratic victors in all eras 
of Greek sport is very long. It is worth remembering that though Milo may not 
have been a strategos, the Athenian Olympic victor in pankration, Phrynon, 
certainly was, and in the era before the Solonic reforms, when only a noble 
would achieve that office. Moreover, when one considers some of the Greco- 
Roman athletes discussed in “Soziologie,” like the world class pankratists, 
Aurelius Menander of Aphrodisias, y[évoucg mp@]tov kai évddEov (cf. O. Lier- 
mann, Analecta epigraphica [Halle 1889]), or T. Claudius Rufus of Smyrna, 
whose family had the acquaintance of the Caesars (cf. W. Ameling, Epigr. Ana- 
tol. 6 [1985]), or Flavillianus of Oinoanda, one is strongly inclined to see time- 
honored ethos and mores pushing them into the harsh world of the stadium. 
P's citations of Th. Veblen's Theory of the Leisure Class to explain the persis- 
tence of martial-heroic values in sport, pace Y., are apposite. A passage from 
Dio Chrysostom, which has not figured in discussions of ancient sport is worth 
noting here: 


ópĝ yap tods uév iSimtac, £L pEAAOvow oytaiverv Kai napopéverv eic ypas, 
obxote ópyà xai andvm T cópatt tpogr|v npooqépovtac, GAAG toc HEV vÉxvag 
tpyaCopévous, £víac ab1Àv Kai noAdv éyobous TÒV xüpatov .. . door ÖÈ KÉKTNV- 
tat yv, Staxovobvtac npótepov và nepi yewpyiav, Soo1 è èv Gorter Otyouci, 
TOV KATA nÓÀtv TL NPÁTTOVTAG' TÖV TE GXOAT &yóvtov tà yvuváoia neo Kai 
noAaiatpac, kai tod pév tpéyovtas £v toic Spdpo1c toùs 68 ad naAotovtac, too 
6& GAdo vt repi thy ayoviav, obk Svtag áOAntác. (Or. 3.124-126). 


The king envisions the common people gaining healthful exercise through 
their trades, while the leisure classes devote themselves to athletics, both com- 
petitive and recreational. Even in the Roman period, sport had an ennobled 
air about it. 

In the last chapter, Y. returns remarkably to the nineteenth century the- 
ory of J. Buckhardt, that the Greeks were an agonistic civilization: das agonale 
Wesen more than money motivated the athletes. This reviewer, at least, still 
believes in the validity of this approach, though others will expect at least a 
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footnote acknowledging the serious critique it has received from I. Weiler. At 
this point, unconsciously, perhaps, Y. comes very close to accepting P.'s views. 
P. argued that the lower classes were drawn to sport in a sort of imitatio dom- 
ini; Y., p. 174, says, “perhaps non-noble competitors could aspire to the same 
(place in human memory)." Homer, the Bible of the Greeks, is in large mea- 
sure a book of aristocratic values, restless ambition and honor; it is not sur- 
prising that this ideology persisted long after the feudal world had yielded to 
more democratic forms. 

I would not be quite so sanguine as to title Part II “The Reality,” as Y. 
does, but I do think that he has helped us get a lot closer to it. Classicists reg- 
ularly speak of their dialogue with antiquity—very few have pursued it with 
the earnestness and sense of mission that Young displays. He has taken hold 
of a major issue in both ancient and modern society and demanded clarity and 
truth. I have argued about details here, some of which may require modifica- 
tion of the larger picture, but I strongly hope that many will read this book and 
read it seriously: Young has very substantially advanced and refined the dis- 
cussion of this topic. 


MICHAEL B. POLIAKOFF 
HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


WENDELL CLAUSEN. Virgil’s Aeneid and the Tradition of Hellenistic Poetry. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1987. Pp. x + 183. $25.00, (Sather 
Classical Lectures, vol. 51). 


Davip O. Ross, JR.: Virgils Elements Physics and Poetry in the Georgics. 
Princeton University Press, 1987. Pp. xii + 255. $29.00, 


R.O.A.M. Lyne. Further Voices in Vergil’s Aeneid. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1987. Pp. 252. $53.00. 


These three books exemplify many of the currently prevailing trends in 
Vergilian scholarship. In addition, they have the virtue of standing apart from 
much of the dross written during the bimillenary and its aftermath. At their 
best, they provide some stimulating perspectives and contribute some truly 
new insights; at their worst, they lapse into the kind of idiosyncrasy which is 
typical of American and, increasingly, British interpreters of Vergil. There is 
the usual mix of Quellenforschung and reception aesthetics, with varying 
degrees of impressionism or closeness to the text in between. Without lapses 
into the intentional fallacy, the quest, more often than not, is on for the authen- 
tic Vergil, though associative quantum jumps are executed especially by Lyne. 
Clausen and Ross, on the other hand, are reluctant to pursue some implica- 
tions as far as they could be taken. 
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For method alone, therefore, the three works are instructive, even if not 
as explicitly as many of their current counterparts in the modern literatures. 
This is not to advocate “theory” nor its death, but we should look carefully at 
the clarity and soundness of the criteria used by each scholar. The interpreta- 
tion of Roman literature, especially Vergil, needs to be neither rigidly herme- 
neutic nor purely idiosyncratic. 

Clausen's book is the most traditional of the three. It is Hellenistic in 
length rather than subject, as it does not aim to be a comprehensive treatment 
of Vergil's utilization of the Hellenistic tradition. Some of his best discussions, 
in fact, bear very little on Hellenistic topics. A good example is the last chapter 
on the death of Turnus. Clausen's forte generally is the Einzelinterpretation of 
individual words, lines, and figures of speech, but in this chapter they are com- 
plemented by more of a thematic thread than in others. Nor does Clausen 
engage in advocacy, which is so characteristic of many other treatments of this 
particular topic. What prevails is common sense and the elegance of sparse 
diction as, e.g., on Aeneas’ hesitation: “Touched in his inmost being, Aeneas 
hesitates . . . an extraordinary moment of humanity, for the epic warrior never 
hesitates" (p. 99; the punctuation is Clausen's). 

Of the remaining 82 pages of text, the first fourteen deal with *A New 
Poet's Education," setting the tone for Vergil as a Hellenistic poet. One of the 
strong points is an eminently succinct—most Vergilian scholars are wordier— 
presentation of the neoteric milieu in Rome. Less satisfactory is the reverse of 
such verbal economy, i.e., the mere adumbration and subsequent skirting of 
major topics which beg for comment or clarification. The following sentence 
is a good example (p. 14): 


... Virgil decided, with some misgiving, to write an epic—an epic of a kind 
largely unprecedented, Homeric in form, Callimachean in style; a prolonged lit- 
erary allusion to Homer in the manner of Apollonius, whose Argonautica, while 
attempting less, served as a model for the Aeneid in that it realized certain pos- 
sibilities and indicated others. 


That is the stuff for a book, but it is not the book Clausen has written. The 
subsequent chapters are valuable chiefly for precise and informative comments 
on a variety of passages. Good observations, e.g., can be found on Vergil's 
frequent technique of having the reader momentarily construe two sequential 
words as if they formed a meaningful phrase. For example: Dido dux in 4.165; 
subsequently dux is modified by Troianus and refers to Aeneas (cf. huic uni in 
4.15 and pedibus rotarum in 2.235). Similar preoccupation with individual 
words and their occurrences dots the footnotes. Often, this becomes an end in 
itself; an example is the lengthy note on keu (n. 83, p. 150). Similarly, passages 
are sometimes quoted at length in the text, and one waits in vain for at least 
one interpretive comment. So it is, for instance, with 8.359-69, where a pass- 
ing reference to Callimachus frag. 112 would be appropriate. 
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In sum, this is not an ambitious book, but one can profit by the author's 
common sense and philological acumen on individual points. 

This last virtue is shared by Ross, Clausen's former student. His is a 
more ambitious and venturesome book which aims at a unified reading of the 
Georgics. It is conservative on one hand—Servius is rediscovered as a guiding 
inspiration—and bold in other ways, and there is a clear exposition of method. 
It is useful to focus on that aspect. 

While nobody would postulate any more that the Georgics was written 
as a poetic vademecum for the Italian farmer, Ross reacts against what he con- 
siders to be an excessive antithesis to that view, i.e., the interpretation of the 
Georgics as a metaphor for life. Instead, he argues, it is time to go back to the 
. Realien of the poem; Vergil was genuinely interested in the practical details of 
agriculture “far beyond the extent indicated by most modern scholars and crit- 
ics of the poem" (p. 12) who, as a result, have tended to emphasize the so- 
called digressions of the poem disproportionately. Ross, therefore, sets out to 
discover the basic components and elements of the poem and their connota- 
tions. The elements, for instance, are meant to be considered for both their 
literal and their metaphysical meaning. 

How does this work out in actual practice? The results are mixed, as one 
might expect. On the one hand, Ross reminds us that there is a great deal to 
be discovered outside of symbolic meditations on the poem. In his discussion 
of the elements and their backgrounds, he makes commendable use of some 
of the Hippocratic treatises. He is sagacious enough not to posit direct influ- 
ences, but to stress Vergil's eclecticism instead. It's a salubrious counterbalance 
to other approaches to the Georgics and yet, while it adds to the milieu of the 
poem, this information falls short of becoming an integral part of the poem's 
interpretation. 

To his credit, Ross is not unaware of such matters. He continually 
stresses that such steps are only a beginning. More generally, he often refuses 
to commit himself to answering what Vergil really meant; the range of attitude 
and methodology here runs from caution and modesty to practical deconstruc- 
tionism. “There is no way to state what Vergil means" (p. 77); “that so many 
answers and messages have been found [Le., in the Aristaeus and Orpheus 
story] may suggest that there is no answer given" (p. 215), etc. What Ross feels 
safe to explore is "patterns of suggestions," a phrase that recurs repeatedly and, 
as a hermeneutic tool, is handled more responsibly and less subjectively than 
it is, e.g., by Lyne (who would call such things “other voices"). Thus Ross, e.g., 
forswears the tendency to find deliberate echoes and recalls everywhere; his 
sound remarks on that much abused modus interpretandi (pp. 27-28) belong 
in the hands of every graduate student. 

Despite the disclaimers on grounds of modesty, there are numerous 
instances where both the overall reading and the interpretation of individual 
passages do not simply follow from the text and its elements but seem forced. 
A priori, a sweepingly defined Zeitgeist is introduced as the determinant for 
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the spirit of the Georgics. Bleak times produce bleak poems: “These were the . 
years of the Georgics, a poem concerned above all with irrational destruction, 
with uneasy balances between opposing elements, and with the unreality of 
hopeful visions” (p. 4). Neohistoricism should not be made this simple. Or, 
writing on the theodicy in Book I, Ross argues that the progress of the various 
arts is notable for its inherent violence. Phrases such as extunderet artis (1.133) 
are supposed to corroborate the point, but the late Adam Parry was closer to 
the truth when he interpreted that phrase as suggesting the sculptor’s creation 
of a statue and the sculptor’s or metalworker’s craft being a bridge between the 
farmer’s and the poet’s art.! Ross then backs off by saying that this aspect of 
inherent violence should not be overstressed, only to conclude that “progress 
in the modern world comes through violence” (p. 81). This smacks more of 
political rhetoric than it sounds true of the Roman world with which Ross 
otherwise is more in tune than most contemporary Vergilian critics. Good 
examples are his astute and accurate observations on central terms and con- 
cepts such as natura and ingens, it is all the more surprising that the original 
etymology of facilis is not considered in connection with 2.460 (p. 122). Nei- 
ther philological minutiae nor larger thematic connections ultimately support 
Ross's sweeping “pessimistic” interpretation of the Georgics. 

This is an important book on the Georgics, being thorough, tentative, 
and opinionated all at once. Ross has performed the central task of a good 
scholar, i.e., to advance the state of our knowledge and interpretation signifi- 
cantly into some new directions which will need to be considered by all sub- 
sequent critics. The book has only short bibliographical appendices and,no 
notes, and that is quite unsatisfactory at times. One notable omission is B. 
Gatz, Weltalter, goldene Zeit, und sinnverwandte Vorstellungen (1967) from 
whose compilation of sources alone Ross could have benefited greatly. 

Oliver Lyne's Further Voices in Vergil's Aeneid is the epitome of much 
that goes on in the interpretation ofthe Aeneid today. It's the age of suus cuique 
Vergilius; we are basically dealing with unbridled reader response criticism. In 
the hands of a good scholar like Lyne this procedure, at its best, can lead to 
some excellent and original insights. Even in this case, however, they are out- 
weighed by a large number of associative observations which are purely spec- 
ulative and grounded solely in subjective reactions. Lyne candidly admits this: 
“In describing the operation of Vergil’s text and its voices, I have often failed 
to suppress my own opinions about Vergil’s opinions” (p. 2). 

These, then, make up the further voices. They “insinuate” themselves, 
they develop “implications” that “should not be resisted,” they are “evasive,” 
but nonetheless must be expected at all times, and so on. Vergil and his audi- 
ence do not matter, whereas our own polyphonal creations do—it is easy to 
see how at the hands of the second- or third-rate, the results will tend to be 


See H. D. Jocelyn, CQ 15 (1965) 128. 
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even more far-fetched; Muffy does the Aeneid. One does not have to be an old- 
line philologue or aficionado of the Cairnsian taxonomy of genres to reach that 
conclusion. To a sophisticated critic like Conte who, whatever his shortcom- 
ings, has at least some reasonable method he can intelligently explain, this 
interpretive legerdemain is a particularly Anglo-American aberration. Without 
resorting to a clearly argued theoretical underpinning, Lyne practices uncov- 
ering in his own and, by comparison, homespun way what contemporary theo- 
reticians of literature call “the infinite plurality of meanings.” 

To illustrate his procedure, Lyne goes in medias res (which is the actual 
title of his first chapter) and uses Aeneas' exhortation to Ascanius (12.435-36) 
as a paradigm. So shall we. At issue is the relationship between this admoni- 
tion and Ajax's in Sophocles’ play (550-551). For Lyne, “Vergil’s text is obvi- 
ously echoing this Ajax" (p. 9). This assertion is problematic in several 
respects. Instead of “obviously echoing,” Conington and Nettleship, among 
others, phrase it more carefully: *Probably thinking of." Besides, what does 
“this Ajax" mean? Ajax is a complex figure; what aspect of his is emphasized? 
Without citing Macrobius 6.1.58, even Lyne admits that the more direct echo 
is Accius frag. 156 (virtuti sis par, dispar fortunis patris) where the context may, 
in fact, have been much closer to Aeneas' situation, i.e., Ajax going out to bat- 
tle in order to prove his virtus rather than Ajax about to commit suicide.’ All 
this agrees well with what Macrobius defined as Vergil's iudicium transferendi 
(6.1.6) and illustrated with scores of passages, including the present one. Lyne, 
however, finds it impossible to limit the range of associations and argues that 
we must think of other aspects of the Sophoclean Ajax: “Aeneas is represented, 
at a certain level, as playing the role of the tragic Ajax" (p. 9). Hence, 


as Aeneas re-enters the battle, presented by the epic voice as a hero bent on estab- 
lishing peace and the common good, we have the troubling, allusive suggestion of 
something quite different: a relentless, passionate hero, whose essentially selfish 
obsession with honour led to madness and suicide. A disturbing further voice. 
(pp. 9-10) 


What compels us to assume that such a voice (aside from the rather one- 
dimensional interpretation of Sophocles' Ajax) is, in fact, operative? Abso- 
jutely nothing. Frequently, to choose only the most obvious examples, Aeneas 
is compared by allusion to Achilles and Odysseus, but such allusions have a 
specific orientation, and their force is not a whole-scale identification of 
Aeneas with every aspect of the Homeric heroes. Allusions and even the much 
cited verbal recalls within the Aeneid often exist to highlight contrasts rather 
than similarities. The point of the allusion may well be to make us see some 
differences between Aeneas and the (Sophoclean) Ajax along with some par- 
allels between the two as reflected by the scene in Accius’ play and, for that 


? Arethusa 5 (1972) 51; cf. Georgics 4.315. 
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matter, Sophocles', such as their loneliness and vindication. More fundamen- 
tally, allusive imitatio is not exactly an unknown topic to writers such as Dio- 
nysius, "Longinus," and Quintilian, to name just a few. They well recognize 
that this is a multi-dimensional phenomenon, but one that operates with some 
precision at the same time. Neither the Vergilian text nor the ancient literary 
critics provide any methodological justification for the mushy superimposition 
of the suicidal Ajax on Aeneas in this situation. 

It's a matter, then, of literary hermeneutics. Lyne realizes that the iden- 
tification of Aeneas with the suicidal, tragic Ajax rests on flimsy premises, so 
on comes some circumstantial evidence. At 12.456, Aeneas is called ductor 
Rhoeteius, and Ajax's tomb happened to be at Rhoeteum. Using the same evi- 
dence as Lyne, one can again come to very different conclusions. He cites the 
epigram of Antipater of Sidon (A.P. 7.146) which mentions Ajax's tomb on the 
Rhoetean shore from the perspective of Arete's lament that dolos, and not 
areta, triumphed. Far from sending out another “disquieting” message, this is 
easily compatible with Aeneas' emphasis on virtus. The same applies to the 
fact of Augustus' restoring the statue of Ajax, which Antony had carried off to 
Alexandria, to the Rhoeteans. Instead of arguing, as Lyne does, that Aeneas 
once more is associated with Ajax the tragic figure, one could argue more read- 
ily that the reader is meant to be reminded of Augustus' beneficence. 

What is off-putting is the arbitrary and casual way in which conclusory 
assertions are advanced and serious questions of method are evaded. Rhoe- 
teius occurs on two other occasions in the epic. What is Lyne's comment? 
"One could have a shot at seeing significance in these other uses" (p. 11, n. 
17). Books on Vergil don't have to be stuffy, but what really goes begging 
here—and again and again—is any kind of precision. The discussion of the 
allusion to Ajax sets the tone for most of what follows: instead of acute and 
verifiable argumentation, there is a formulaic and hectoring tendency to repeat 
mere assertions about “further voices”; “A further voice naggingly insinuates 
a quite different message: that there is still something of an Ajax in Aeneas, a 
hero honour-obsessed and doomed. Nor is the insinuation totally absurd" (p. 
12). If it isn’t absurd, why bother to say so? A few sentences later, the argument 
begins to sound like a broken record: “A further voice is definitely and dis- 
tinctly there." In fact, it is anything but that. Repetition is no substitute for 
some kind of reasonable proof. 

With its own logic, there is only a short step from that kind of method 
to the interpreter's putting himself into the author's place yet more firmly. In 
the chapter on "The Hero and His Son," e.g., Lyne goes on at length to tell us 
what Vergil really ought to have done and what opportunities he missed. A 
fuller, more personal characterization of Aeneas in his relationships with 
Ascanius, Pallas, Dido, and Creusa emerges as the main desideratum. In the 
end, the critic's task is to ask for a different Aeneid instead of coming to grips 
with Vergil's. 
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No other ancient author is as suggestive as Vergil. In that sense, the 
Aeneid is truly unfinished; there always seems to be another suggestion beyond 
the actual text, always asking for a response. Hence, for instance, the almost 
mystical way the Aeneid was interpreted in the Middle Ages. Critics in the past 
two decades have been trying to get their modern-day handle on this essential 
characteristic of the epic. Lyne is wise to reject the pat dichotomy of an epic 
and a personal voice. His is an honest book, which completes rather than sets 
a trend. Ultimately, however, Further Voices in Vergil's Aeneid tells us more 
about the sensibilities of contemporary critics than about Vergil and his 
Aeneid; for a more enlightened understanding of the latter, different methods 
are needed. 


KARL GALINSKY 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


E. S. RaMAGE. The Nature and Purpose of Augustus’ “Res Gestae." Stuttgart, 
Steiner, 1987. Pp. 168. DM 48,00. (Historia Einzelschriften, H. 54) 


The author who teaches at Indiana University has already published sev- 
eral articles dealing with the Augustan Age. In the introduction to his new 
monograph on the Res Gestae (RG) he stresses the fact that the “queen of 
inscriptions" has been discussed again and again since its discovery in the six- 
teenth century and says: “What is surprising is how little all this research has 
contributed to a real understanding of the RG." This raises great expectations. 
R. himself attempts “to draw information from the RG and not to impress 
ideas from outside on it," avoiding any kind of theory. In this he sees his own 
contribution. One will agree with his approach, even though it cannot solve all 
the problems of the RG. After a few brief remarks on the date of the RG (but 
R. rejects too categorically the possibility of a composition over a period of 
time), the title and the form (“a unique creation, designed by Augustus for his 
own special purposes"), the author carefully deals in chapter 1 with the com- 
position of the RG, the use of the first person, the function of numbers, the 
meaning of the exempla for Augustus and the question of how reliable Augus- 
tus' statements are. 

The second part is devoted to the content of the RG; here, R. limits him- 
self to the ideas which are, in his opinion, essential. First, he discussed res 
publica and auctoritas. He is right when he says that one must derive the 
meaning of auctoritas—an idea which Augustus emphasized at the end of the 
RG—from the preceding chapters; he stresses the religious aspect of the idea. 
On the other hand, it seems questionable to interpret the increase in the num- 
ber of patricians as a consequence of the auctoritas patroni. 
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The author's discussion of res publica is even less satisfactory. This con- 
cept has, according to R., “strong republican connections" in the RG and does 
not refer to Augustus' new form of government. It is unfortunate that R. has 
abandoned his own methodical principles. ‘Republic’ is a modern concept 
whose application does not do justice to the complexity of the problem (see 
ZRG 101 [1984] 117f£). R.’s conclusion, “His [i.e., Augustus'] new govern- 
ment consists of two elements: the old republic still in the hands of the senate 
and people and a new, completely separate element, the emperor, who holds 
the ultimate auctoritas" (p. 53), reminds one of Mommsen's hypothesis of a 
‘dyarchy’. It is difficult to define Augustus’ principate because he himself was 
not a *completely separate element" in the restored res publica; he continued 
to hold republican offices and had a colleague in every one of them. He even 
sought to assimilate the extraordinary power of the tribunicia potestas to those 
republican offices (RG $ 6). R. then deals with the concept of imperium; he 
believes that in the report on the closure of the temple of Janus, *Augustus 
seems to be subtly indicating that imperium has superseded republic." But the 
fact that, under Augustus, *Rome has moved beyond its republican limits" 
does not mean that, for Augustus, imperium must take the place of res publica. 
It can be shown that, on the contrary, for Augustus the connotations of res 
publica could be extended to the whole imperium, understood as a spatial real- 
ity (see Romanitas-Christianitas, Festschrift für Johannes Straub [Bonn 1982] 
1ff.). But since Augustus, in the RG, maintains the right of the Roman people 
to rule the world (see A. Heuss, Monumentum Chiloniense [Amsterdam 1975] 
70ff.), one cannot expect from him a definite idea of an ‘empire’, although there 
is a tendency in this direction. The tendency, however, is not strong enough to 
call, as R. does, the *new philosophy of empire" an “Augustan creation." The 
terms imperator and imperium play such an important role in the RG (R. is 
right to stress this), because the real power of Augustus as well as his legal 
status are largely based on his imperium proconsulare and his function as a 
military leader. Regrettably, R. does not touch on the question why Augustus 
fails to mention his imperium proconsulare in the RG, nor does he have much 
to say about the interesting fact that the princeps distinguishes between populi 
Romani exercitus and exercitus meus (8 30; cf. also § 14 classis mea). 

A section on /ibertas follows in which R. rightly points out its meaning 
and its limits under Augustus, “as reflected in the RG.” 

Chapter 3 is devoted to “Augustan Ideology.” The four virtutes recorded 

on the shield and the title of pater patriae serve as a summary of the ideology 
` ofthe principate. . . . It is a natural next step, then, to examine the RG to see 
how Augustus' description of his activities reflects this ideology." The inter- 
pretation of the RG under this aspect contains many good observations, but 
not everything the author has to say is convincing. One wonders, for example, 
whether the Romans saw in the embassies from foreign countries, which 
sought amicitia with Augustus, an expression of konos. On the other hand, R. 
is right when he points out the importance of Cicero for the formation of 
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Augustan ideology. His treatment of pietas leads to the result that Augustus is 
described in the RG as “a ruler who remains human, but who has taken on 
some of the trappings of divinity" (p. 199). The point of culmination of the 
RG, according to R., is the conferment of the title of pater patriae which, he 
says, includes all elements of Augustan ideology mentioned before. 

Through his investigations R. believes to have found the key to the 
understanding of the RG. “The emperor's primary purpose was explication." 
He wanted to describe in RG, according to R., “the new form of government, 
the principate." As in Cicero's De Republica the “theory of kingship, aristoc- 
racy, democracy and republicanism" was presented; thus in the RG we have 
“in its own special way . . . the theory of principate” (p. 113). R. assumes fur- 
thermore that “the RG was part of a program of instruction addressed by 
Augustus to his successor" (p. 115). But R. does not pay enough attention to 
the form of the document, and that is not really in accordance with his theses. 
Neither is he aware of the fact that his results are essentially conditioned by 
his approach and can therefore not be generalized. It seems a little naive to 
take it for granted that Augustus, when he wrote the RG, saw in the principate 
already a clearly defined entity. One should not overlook that this new consti- 
tution found its definitive form only after Tiberius' accession to the throne; 
after that it only needed to be developed further. The political significance of 
the RG is not to be found in their description, interpretation and theoretical 
justification of a development that is already finished. Augustus apparently did 
not only want to justify his actions and record his achievements for posterity— 
although he certainly wanted to do that, too—but it was his aim to influence 
the further development. Hence the strange ambivalence (realized by R., but 
wrongly interpreted by him) of a document which pretends to be republican 
but transcends every republican framework. This is not only true for the doc- 
ument as a whole, but for the individual concepts that occur in it; they are all 
derived from the republican vocabulary, but they sound differently or acquire 
a different meaning within the context of the RG. R. does not bring this out 
sufficiently, and it is regrettable that he has not paid more attention to the 
things Augustus—on purpose, it would seem—did not say in the RG. That the 
imperium proconsulare was passed over in silence has been mentioned already. 
It would be just as interesting to find out why, in the document, next to Tiber- 
ius only Marcellus, Agrippa and the two Caesares are named (these were the 
men who were also buried in the Mausoleum Augusti!), but not Drusus whom 
the princeps honored so lavishly after his death. 

The question to whom the RG were addressed should have been dis- 
cussed in more detail. One hopes that Mommsen's bizarre theory that the RG 
were destined for the plebs urbana has been invalidated once and for all by Z. 
Yavetz. Even though the copies have been found in different places, it ought 
to be clear that the RG are a document destined for the city of Rome, espe- 
cially for its educated élite; what Augustus did for the rest of Italy and for the 
provinces is not mentioned. This would explain the fact that the RG were read, 
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after Augustus’ death, in the Senate and why Tacitus criticized Augustus’ tes- 
timony in the RG so intensively (see Hatto H. Schmitt, in Althistorische Stu- 
dien = Festschrift für H. Bengtson [Wiesbaden 1983] 178ff.). This is more than 
a mere “joke,” and it shows how considerable the influence of the RG was, 
after all, even though they were not used much by ancient authors, as R. 
notices (p. 150). But when Augustus wrote the RG, he almost certainly thought 
of Tiberius, though not necessarily to leave him a “program of instruction.” 
When Augustus wrote the RG (or gave them their definitive form) he knew 
that, some day, Tiberius would be his heir and that, therefore, a large part of 
his auctoritas would be passed on to his successor. Hence the RG, by legiti- 
mating the status of Augustus in the eyes of posterity, legitimated at the same 
time his “son” and successor and, therefore, helped secure the continuity of 
the new monarchy. 

At the end, in a *bibliographical note," R. gives a very useful critical 
survey of recent scholarship concerning the RG which is designed to supple- 
ment the Forschungsberichte by F. Haug, M. Besnier, and H. Volkmann for 
1883-1941 but goes partly even beyond 1941. 
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PAOLO FEDELI. Properzio. Il Libro Terzo delle Elegie. Introduzione, testo € 
commento. Bari, Adriatica Editrice, 1985. Pp. 787. L. 80.000. 


While it is never an easy matter to produce a commentary on a classical 
author, a poet like Propertius presents even greater difficulties, owing to the 
problems raised by the text and the interpretation thereof. Few scholars have 
been brave enough to undertake this thankless task. One might mention Poli- 
tian and his annotations of 1472, Beroaldus (1486-87), Muretus (1558), J. J. 
Scaliger (1577), Passerat (1608), Broukhusius (1702), the Adversaria of Hein- 
sius (1742, edited by P. Burman II), Kuinoel (1805), Lachmann (1816), Hertz- 
berg (1843), Rothstein (1920 and 1924), P. J. Enk (1946 and 1962) and Shack- 
leton Bailey (1956). To this list will now have to be added the name of Fedeli 
for his commentaries on Books I (1980) and III (1985), which in spite of their 
inordinate length are probably more valuable than those of Butler-Barber 
(1933), Camps (1961-1967), Richardson (1976), Sodano (I, 1976) and Giar- 
dina (II, 1977). ` 

This volume comprises a bibliography of the works cited in the com- 
mentary (pp. 11-18), a brief introduction (pp. 19-33) containing a summary 
of each elegy, examination of their chronology and structure, a commentary 
on each poem (pp. 35-694), and finally (pp. 697—786) a number of valuable 
indexes (scholars quoted, passages cited, ancient nomenclature and important 
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terminology, language and style, metrics and prosody, poetics and literary 
topoi). 

The commentary on each elegy includes the Latin text, a general intro- 
duction and a line-by-line commentary. 

The Latin text is the same as that published by Fedeli in the Teubner 
series (Stuttgart 1984), with a few changes: Exoriens (3.5.27; pp. 191-2), tcinc- 
taquet (3.6.30; pp. 220-1), Pecunia (3.7.1; pp. 222-3), tlongasquet (3.7.60; pp. 
271-3), tuta (3.9.36; p. 322), uano (3.15.11; p. 479), Magnis . . . ludis (3.18.19— 
20; p. 557), Dindymus (3.22.3; p. 632), nec (3.22.6; p. 634). Observations on 
the text are copious throughout the commentary, but one might question the 
need to repeat what the same author has already explained in sufficient detail 
in his edition of 1984 (e.g., on pp. 43, 73, 77, 93-94, 123-4, 149, 176-177, 185- 
6, 196-7, 215-6, 245-6, 254-5, 260, etc.). In some passages I still prefer other 
readings: 3.3.17 hinc (Volscus, Heinsius); lines 21-24 of Elegy 7 non secludendi 
(Luck, Camps, Tovar, Nethercut), while lines 53 and 51 of the same elegy 
should not be transposed; 3.7.68 tacta ‘stricken with grief’ is more appropriate 
to Thetis (cf. Enk, Comm. crit., 230; Luck); 3.10.6 minas (Heinsius, Shackleton 
Bailey, 166); 3.10.10 7tyn (Luck); 3.11.58 femineas (cf. Shackleton Bailey, 174- 
75); 3.14.14 turma (cf. Ramírez de Verger, AJP 109 [1988] 87; Smyth, Thesau- 
rus Criticus, 110); 3.16.20 exclusis (codd., Shackleton Bailey, 188); 3.18.21 sed 
manet hoc omnes, huc (Luck); 3.20.13 date (O) ... nocti (Palmer); 3.20.23 
soluet (Luck); 3.24 and 3.25 should not be regarded as a single poem until more 
solid arguments are found than a simple echo of Elegy 1.1 (cf. pp. 672-74). 

In the literary introduction to each elegy Fedeli touches on matter that 
is later dealt with in detail in the line-by-line commentary. In the introduction 
he situates the elegy within the work as a whole, summarizes the contents of 
all the elegies and offers a general interpretation of the poems, in which various 
relevant aspects are analysed: sources, chronology, the relationship with other 
genres (comedy, epigram, rhetoric, diatribe, epistolography), structure, mean- 
ing, generic composition, narrative technique, style, mythology, literary topoi 
and motifs, political and social questions, prosopography, and subsequent 
influence. 

The commentary deals with just about all the questions that may be 
raised by the not always easy text of Propertius, and not even the trickiest 
problem is avoided. The measure of any commentary must undoubtedly be 
judged by the extent to which the commentator is capable of clarifying those 
passages which present some difficulty for the reader. And the fact is that the 
method followed by Fedeli is very much to be appreciated, as he tends not to 
put forward his owns opinions while silencing all others, but rather to examine 
critically those of other scholars and then to proffer his own. In this respect his 
mastery of Propertian research, both ancient and modern, is admirable. One 
aspect of Fedeli's commentary which deserves particular mention is the praise- 
worthy treatment given to specific points of language (e.g., pp. 98, 107, 144, 
145, 297, 421, 602, 616, 666, 692), lexicography (e.g., pp. 83-84, 160, 161, 214, 
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284, 334, 418, 444—5, 476, 555, 596, 686), metrics (e.g., pp. 60, 241, 425, 669), 
and style (e.g., pp. 189, 359-60, 448, 546, 556, 644, 655). I shall therefore limit 
myself to indicating certain divergences of opinion or to simply making var- 
ious specific observations on this solid and extremely useful commentary. 
3.1.3 sacerdos: add the study by G. Lieberg, *Ovide et les Muses," LEC 
48 (1980) 3-22; 3.1.18. intacta ... via: consult also E. J. Kenney, *Doctus 
Lucretius," Mnemosyne 23 (1970) 369-71; 3.1.38 Lycio. . . deo: cf. Pi. P. 1.38- 
9 and Hor. Carm. 3.4.62-4; 3.2 introduction on p. 88: add W. A. Race, The 
Classical Priamel from Homer to Boethius (Leiden 1982) 139-40; ibid. on p. 
90: cf. Ov., Am. 1.15 and 3.15; 3.2.11 for quod with the meaning of etiamsi, cf. 
Shackleton Bailey, Propertiana, 138; 3.3.1-2 molli ... in umbra: it must be 
borne in mind that the passage is a traditional locus amoenus; 3.3.5: for the 
term os, cf. Owen on Tr. 2.73, p. 134; 3.3.23 radat: cf. Ov., Am. 3.15.2 with 
Heinsius' commentary; 3.3.31 tua cura: read mea turba, as on p. 109; 3.4.19 
hoc sit in aevum: cf. Luck, AJP 100 (1979) 90; 3.6.25-6: add A. M. Tupet, La 
magie dans la poésie latine. I Des origines à la fin du régne d'Auguste (Paris 
1976) 388—394 and “Rites magiques dans l'Antiquité romaine," ANRW'II 16.3 
(Berlin/New York 1986) 2591-2675; 3.7 introduction on p. 231: Pedro Téllez 
Girón, 3rd Duke of Osuna and 5th Count of Ureña, Viceroy of Sicily and later 
of Naples, died in prison in 1624; cf. Francisco de Quevedo, Poesía varia, ed. 
J. O. Crosby (Madrid 1982) 137; 3.7.2 immaturum mortis iter: add B. Lier, 
“Topica carminum sepulchralium latinorum," Philologus 62 (1903) 453 ff. and 
598-99, and R. Lattimore, Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs (Urbana 
1962) 195-98; 3.7.29—30: read di morte: codesta . . . ; 3.7.31: cf. Ov. Am. 3.8.49; 
3.8.1 rixa: cf. Pichon, Index verborum amatoriorum, p. 254; and A. Spies, Mi- 
litat omnis amans, p. 52-54; Yardley, Hermes 104 (1976) 125; 3.8.21—22: add 
Ov. Am. 1.6.41-2; 3.9.11: on Venus Anadyomene, cf. also Ov. Ars 3.223-4; 
3.9.17: est quibus and sunt quos echo formulas of the “Priamel,” as in Hor. 
Carm. 1.1.3, 19, and 1.7.5; 3.10.8: on the myth of Niobe, cf. Ov. Met. 6.309— 
12, for all that it is obvious, still requires mentioning; 3.10.19-20: cf. Luck on 
Tr. 3.13.15 (p. 226); 3.11.17-20: on the myth of Omphale cf. Ov. Ep. 9.53- 
118, Ars 2.217-20, Fast. 2.305-57 (see A. Ruiz de Elvira, Mitologia clásica 
[Madrid 1975] 245); 3.11.63: add the commentary by Ogilvie, 258-9; 3.12.11- 
12: cf. Luck, AJP 100 (1979) 90-91; 3.13 introduction on pp. 414-15: the motif 
of the elegy is that of the “la amada codiciosa,” to express it in Spanish terms, 
as in 2.16.15 ss., Tib., 2.3.35-60, Ov. Am. 1.8.55-70 and 87-94, 1.10, 3.8; 
3.13.1-4: cf. N. Zagagi, Tradition and Originality in Plautus (Góttingen 1980) 
118-131; 3.14.28: c£. Ov. Am. 1.14.5-30, Ars 3.135-42, Iuv. 6.495-504; 
3.14.31: cf. Luck, AJP 100 (1979) 91; 3.15.8: coisse is also to be taken in a 
sexual sense (cf. E. Montero, Aspectos léxicos y literarios del latín erótico [San- 
tiago de Compostela 1973] 154—7, and J. N. Adams, The Latin Sexual Vocab- 
ulary, 178-9; 3.15.25: the edition by Tovar-Belfiore (p. 165) should be cited 
for tumido; 3.16.9: peccare means ‘to be unfaithful’ (cf. Pichon, 227; Montero, 
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169, n. 2; and Adams, 202); 3.17.25: on Tyrrhenian seamen cf. Ov. Met. 3.575- 
691; 3.18.6: a better quote is Arist. Or. 41.8 (Keil); 3.18.27-28: it might have 
been preferable to quote from Russell and Wilson's edition of Menander Rhe- 
tor (Oxford 1981); 3.20.25: add Bómer on Met. 9.772; 3.22.13: to A. R. 2.549ff. 
add Apollod. 1.9.22 and V. Fl. 4.561—702; 3.22.29: on the myth of Andromeda, 
cf. also Ov. Met. 4.669—789, 5.1-249, Man. 5.538-618, and Luc. dial. mar. 
.14.3; 3.23 introduction on p. 662: cf. J. T. Davis, Dramatic Pairings in the : 
Elegies of Propertius and Ovid (Bern and Stuttgart 1977) 76-85; 3.23.6: cf. Ov. 
Am. 3.14.16; 3.23.15-16: cf. Ov. Am. 2.9.31-34. 

It only remains for Professor Fedeli to publish a commentary on Book 
2. By doing so, he would render an inestimable service to all lovers of the great 
poet from Assisi.’ 


A. RAMIREZ DE VERGER 
UNIVERSIDAD DE SEVILLA 


11 should like to record my gratitude to Professors J. J. Zoltowski and G. Luck 
for their help on the final version of this review. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


As I prepare to assume the Editorship of this venerable journal, 
I want first to thank Professor Luck, the members of his Editorial 
Board, and his staff for their generous cooperation in the transition, 
and to invite classical scholars at home and abroad to offer us an 
opportunity to consider their best work for publication in our pages. 
This is an exciting period in the history of classical scholarship and it 
is my hope that the Journal will play a leading role in its development. 

The new Editorial Board includes some members of the present 
board, some colleagues at the University of North Carolina where the 
Editorial Offices are now located, some others whose knowledge and 
points of view will help extend our competence to a variety of rich 
fields of research. The members of the new Board are as follows: 


Glen Bowersock, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 

Edwin L. Brown, University of North Carolina 

Elaine Fantham, Princeton University 

G. R. F. Ferrari, University of California, Berkeley 

Barbara K. Gold, Santa Clara University 

Eleanor Winsor Leach, Indiana University 

Georg Luck, The Johns Hopkins University 

Sheila Murnaghan, Yale University 

Gregory Nagy, Harvard University 

Martha C. Nussbaum, Brown University 

Sarah B. Pomeroy, Hunter College and the Graduate School, 
CUNY 

Kenneth J. Reckford, University of North Carolina 

Robert Renehan, University of Californa, Santa Barbara 

Philip A. Stadter, University of North Carolina 

Laurence D. Stephens, University of North Carolina 


William C. West, University of North Carolina, will be Associate Edi- 
tor; James Daly, Loyola College, will continue as Book Review Editor 
for volume 110; Susan F. Stephens will be Editorial Assistant. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE GILDERSLEEVE PRIZE CONTEST 
FOR 1989 


I have the honor to announce the creation of the Gildersleeve 
Prize, an award of $250.00 to be conferred annually by the Johns Hop- 


EDITORIAL NOTICE 


kins University Press for the best article on any subject published each 
year in AJP, beginning with volume 110 for 1989. Subscribers to the 
Journal will be invited in the fourth 1ssue of each year to submit their 
nominations for "best article" to the Director of the Johns Hopkins 
University Press, who will appoint an independent panel of three dis- 
tinguished classical scholars to determine the winner. The names of 
these judges will be announced at the time of the invitation of nomi- 
nations. Members of the Editorial Board, the Editorial Staff, and 
employees of the Johns Hopkins University Press are not eligible for 
the award. The name of the winner of the Gildersleeve Award for 1989 
will be announced in the Fall Issue of 1990. 


GEORGE A. KENNEDY, EDITOR DESIGNATE 


AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


ELEMENTS OF STYLE IN PINDARIC BREAK-OFFS* 


Pindar is notorious for suddenly intruding into a poem to break 
off a narrative. For example, in O. 1 he begins the account of the gods 
eating Pelops only to break in with “I cannot call any of the blessed 
gods a glutton; I stand back.” Likewise, in P. 11, after recounting Ores- 
tes’ revenge on Klytaimnestra and Aigisthos, he suddenly appears con- 
fused and off course, and in O. 9 he breaks off his narrative of Herakles’ 
fight against three gods by ordering his mouth to reject such talk—and 
there are many other examples. I do not intend to address here the 
larger questions about the relevance of these passages to their entire 
odes nor about Pindar’s reuse of myths, but rather to concern myself 
with the smaller points of language and style in such passages by pos- 
ing these questions: Are there any stylistic indications that prepare the 
audience for such break-offs? What elements do they have in common? 
How are these seemingly spontaneous interruptions contrived? I have 
found that two important indicators signal the end of a section and 
prepare for the sudden appearance of the poet to redirect his song: (1) 
emphatically postponed words denoting death, suffering, or defeat and 
(2) divine epiphanies and actions. These two indicators (often com- 
bined) mark the high point of a narrative from which the poet turns 
abruptly (often in asyndeton) to other less elevated but more positive 
topics. He can introduce himself in two ways, either by an emphatic 
first personal pronoun (or verb), or by an imperative (or xpf]) of self- 
exhortation.' 


* The research for this article was conducted during the tenure of a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities in 1985 and its substance was delivered as a 
James Loeb Classical Lecture at Harvard University in April 1986. I herewith wish to 
express my deep gratitude to both institutions. 

! For a thorough study of the first person in Pindar see M. R. Lefkowitz, “TQ 
KAI ET €x; The First Person in Pindar," HSCP 67 (1963) 177—253, especially 179-182, 
where she demonstrates the use of first personal statements to conclude or introduce 
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As in ring-compositional form, we shall begin and end with 
examples from P. 1. At lines 27-31 Pindar completes his ekphrasis of 
Typhos' imprisonment under Mt. Aitna before announcing the poem's 
occasion, Hieron's Pythian chariot victory (27-31): 


oiov Altvac èv pedapbrAors SéSeta1 Kopveaic 

kai 2&5, otpouvà 58 yapácooto' ürav võ- 
TOV MOTUKEKAILEVOV KEVtEL. 

ein, Zed, tiv ety avdavery, 

Oc tobt’ &géreiG Ópoc, edKdproto yat- 30 
ac uévoxov, TOÔ LEV énovupíav 

KAgtvdc oiktothp éxbdavev MOA ... 


such is that creature confined between Aitna’s dark- 

leaved peaks and the plain; and on that jagged bed the 
entire length of his outstretched back is goaded. 

Grant, O Zeus, grant that I may please you, 

you who rule that mountain, the forehead of a 30 
fruitful land, whose neighboring city that bears 

its name was honored by its glorious founder . . . 


A scholium (56 a, Dr.) well expresses the rhetorical force of this pas- 
sage: "After recounting Typhos’ punishment, as if affected by fear at 
the narrative (donep qófq diateBeic npóg tà Sinyhpata), he prays for 
Zeus’ favor.” One of the ways in which Pindar maintains an oral, 
impromptu quality in his poetry is by appearing to react to his own 
statements, as if he were hearing them—like a listener—for the first 
time.? And in order to make Typhos’ discomfort more vivid (and his 
own “fear” more verisimilar), he purposely reserves the main verb 
kevtei (‘goads’) until the last word. By ending on this note of pain Pin- 
dar can suddenly interject a fervent prayer (in asyndeton) that he be 


topics. For the distinction between an “indefinite” first personal statement (which enun- 
ciates a general principle) and an “encomiastic” first personal statement (which 
announces a poetic intention) see A. M. Miller, *N. 4.33-43 and the Defense of Digres- 
sive Leisure," CJ 78 (1983) 208, n. 25. 

? Like the chorus in a drama, the lyric voice guides the reactions of the audience 
and at the same time displays the speaker's ethos. 
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pleasing to Zeus: ein, Zeb, tiv etn avdavev. On a larger scale, the recoil 
from pain (Kevzei) to pleasure (G4vSaveiv) underscores the transition 
from the negative exemplum (Typhos’ frustrated opposition to Zeus) 
to the joyful occasion of Hieron’s success (note the positive force of 
the epithet edxdpzoto in 30). Now this may seem to be a very small 
point and to put a great deal of weight on the word xevtei, but when 
we compare other passages that accomplish similar transitions, we 
shall see the extent to which small points of style reinforce larger rhe- 
torical movements in the odes. 

In P. 3 Pindar uses a similar procedure to effect the transition 
from a negative example to the positive program of the ode at lines 
57~60, where he ends his narrative of Koronis and her son Asklepios 
by recounting how the latter dared to bring back a man from the dead. 
When Zeus became aware of his impiety, he blasted both men with a 
thunderbolt. 


xepoi 8° &pa Kpoviov 

piyas 5v’ duqoiv dunvody oxépvov kóOgAsev 
adkéac, albov 58 kepavvòç évéokiuyev uópovy. 
Xpi] TÒ So1kdta Tap 

da1pdvov paotevépev bvataic ppaciv 
yvóvta tò nap 1050c, ofac sipév atoac. 60 
uh, iia yoxà, Biov à6Gvatov 
onedes, tav & Éunpaktov vtisi payaváv. 


And so a cast from Zeus’ hands 

took the breath from both men’s breasts . 
in an instant; the flash of lightning hurled doom. 
It is necessary to seek what is proper from the gods 

with our mortal minds, 
by knowing what lies at our feet and what our human 

condition is. 60 
Do not strive, my soul, for the life of the immortals, 
but exhaust the valid means at your disposal. 


The sudden doom of Asklepios rapidly brings the narrative to a close? 
and gives earnestness to the gnome (59-60) and to the famous lines of 


3 For death as a natural theme for poetic closure see B. H. Smith, Poetic Closure: 
A Study of How Poems End (Chicago 1968) 118, 172-82. 
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self-exhortation (mpdcg &avtóv, € 109, Dr.) that encapsulate the 
mapaivecic of the entire ode: ph, pia yoyé . . . oxedds. By ending his 
narrative with the intervention of Zeus^ and with the emphatic circum- 
locution for death, évéoxiwev pdpov, the poet can display his ethical 
aversion by interjecting (in asyndeton) a gnomic imperative (pfi)? 
which turns abruptly from the negative exemplum toward the positive 
consolation of the poem. 

In N. 9.24ff. Pindar also completes the account of the disastrous 
campaign of the Seven against Thebes with the intervention of Zeus' 
thunderbolt, which splits open the ground and swallows up Amphi- 
araos before he can die a coward's death with a spear in his back (note 
the emphatically reserved aioyvvðñuev, 27). 


68 "Apquapei oxtocev Kepavve nap pio. 
Zevdc tàv Pabbotepvov x06va, Kpbyev © äp’ inno, 25 


* This divine intervention is related to what Bundy, Studia Pindarica (Berkeley 
1962) 3, calls the Gaia motive. It often marks the high point of a narrative from which 
the poet can suddenly change to a less imposing subject. Another type of 600p involves 
beholding and communing with the gods. Cf. N. 4.66-70, which terminates the long 
catalogue of Aiakid achievements with Peleus’ vision (£ióev, 66) of the divine assembly 
and the revelation of their gifts to him and his race. 


eldev 8° cükvkAov É8pav, 

tav ovpavod Pactiijes nóvtrov T’ épeCopevor 

Sápa Kai kpátoç Eépavav £yyevéc abt. 

Tadeipwv tò npàc Copov ob nepatóv' dxbtpere 

adc Etpoxav roti yEpoov Evtea vaóc. 10 


He beheld the splendid circle of seats 

on which the lords of the sky and sea sat 

and revealed to him their gifts and his race’s power. 

The darkness beyond Gadeira is impassable; turn back 

again the ship’s tackle to the mainland of Europe. 70 


Once again asyndeton (69) marks the break from the narrative and the return to the 
occasion of the ode by means of self-exhortation. The narrative at B. 17.101-118 simi- 
larly ends with Theseus’ vision (ei5ev, 109) of the Nereids and Amphitrite, followed by 
an asyndetic break-off similar to that of P. 10.48-50: G&motov 6 tı Saipoves / BEA@o1v 
ovdév ppevdapaic Bpotoic (17.117—118). 

5 Pindar is fond of stating the general case in a gnome (or gnomic exhortation) 
before applying it to the occasion at hand. Here the generalizing first person plural sipév 
(60) prepares for the self-address in the following lines (61-62). In the example at N. 
4.66-70 (see n. 4 above) the gnomic exhortation, l'aSeípov tò npóc Comov ob mepatov 
(69), sets up the imperative &xótpens (69). 
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Soupi LIepukAopévov npiv võta tonévta payatáv 
Ovpóv atoxovOiiuev. èv yap óaiuovioici gófloic 
osbyovtt kai naides Osdv. 
et óbvatóv, Kpoviov, 
méipav u£v ayavopa DowiKootOA@v 
syyéov tabtav Bavátov népi xai Co- 
&c &yaffGAAouat dc rópoiota, Loipav 8’ ebvopov 
aitéw oe natoiv dapov Aitvaiov ondlew, 30 
Zed nétep, dyXatatci © dotovdpots éxpsigar 
Aadv. 


But for Amphiaraos’ sake Zeus’ almighty thunderbolt 
sundered the deep-bosomed earth, and buried him and his team 25 
before Periklymenos’ spear could smite his back 
and bring his warrior spirit to disgrace. For in heaven- 
sent panics even the gods’ sons take flight. 
If possible, Son of Kronos, I put off as far as I can 
a lordly trial of life and death such as that 
against Phoenician spears; but grant to Aitna’s sons, 
I beg you, long hereafter the blessings of good rule, 30 
Father Zeus, and public successes for the people 
to celebrate. 


The following gnome (27-28) rounds off the section by reiterating the 
themes of panic and defeat caused by divine intervention. At this point 
Pindar interjects an asyndetic prayer that leaps from the mythic exem- 
plum to the present (note the connection implied by tabtav, ‘such’), 
requesting Zeus to ward off further engagements with the Carthagini- 
ans; and as he completes the second part of the prayer (note the pév 
... 68), he deftly turns from concern about war to requests for contin- 
ued good government and civic achievements. 


_ é Cf. the break-off with the asyndetic prayer to Zeus at P. 1.29. At N. 8.35 another 
asyndetic prayer to Zeus breaks off a negative exemplum and turns toward the positive 
program of the ode, but the recoil is not due to death (which is vividly described in lines 
30-32) but to the baneful powers of falsifying speech (32-37), a subject close to the poet's 
heart: 


&yOpà 8’ Spa náppaoıç fjv Kai nám, 
dipbiov uó8ov dpdpor- 
toc, SoAoppadijg, kakonoióv óveiboc" 
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In P. 10, Pindar ends his account of Perseus’ exploits with the 
petrification of his mother's captors on the island of Seriphos. 


Éxegovév 
te l'opyóva, xai rowAov kápa 
Spakdvtwv qoópatoiv TAvve vaoidta1¢ 
Ai8tvov Gavatov gépcov. &uoi 62 Pavuacar 
Oey teAegüytov ovdév note qaívevat 
upev üiotov. 50 
Koray oxaaoy, tayd 8 üykvopav Épeicov y8ovi 
npópa8e, youpsdos üAkap nétpac. 


And he slew 
the Gorgon, and bearing her head embellished 
with locks of serpents he came to the islanders 
bringing them stony death. As for me, in my wonderment 
nothing the gods accomplish ever seems 
to be incredible. 50 
Hold the oar, quickly p/ant the anchor in the ground 
from the prow as a safeguard against the jagged reef. 


à tò pèv Aapnpdv Piétan, 
tv 8 dpavrov xü60c avteiver cadpov. 

gin ph noté por totobtov $80c, 35 
Zed nü&xep, GAAG xeAgó0o1 

drda Cog &oantoijpav, Gavàv Gc aici kA£oc 

jr tò Sbopapov zpocáyo. 


Indeed, even long ago existed hateful 
deception, companion of flattering tales, guileful 
contriver, evil-working disgrace, 
which represses the illustrious, 
and exalts for the obscure a fame that is rotten. 
May I never have such a disposition, 35 
Father Zeus, but let me travel 
the straightforward paths of life, at death bequeathing 
my children no such disrepute. 


The final word of the epode, oa8póv (‘rotten’), prompts the ethical (cf. 90g, 35) repug- 
nance of the poet, who prays to be able to fulfill his true function as an encomiastic poet. 
As C. Carey, "Pindar's Eighth Nemean Ode," PCPS 22 (1976) 33, observes: “Pindar’s 
closing word on the myth, ca6póv, leaves us with a foul taste, a sense of corruption and 
decay . . . Pindar is using ‘indignatio’ to good effect." 
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Once again an emphatic periphrasis for killing (0&vatov qépov) ends 
the section and motivates the first-personal interjection, which itself 
combines the Gaópa motive with divine intervention: ‘As for me (&poi 
dé), in my wonderment (0nupáca) nothing the gods accomplish (Oev 
teAgodvtmv) ever seems to be incredible.’ The subsequent self-exhor- 
tation (in asyndeton) to hold the oar and to throw out the anchor turns 
the poem from the amazing and terrifying exploits of Perseus to the 
athletic accomplishments of Hippokleas.' 

At O. 1.46ff., Pindar reports that it was an envious neighbor who 
started the scandalous tale about Pelops being served as food to the 
gods. 


ÓG Ò’ &pavtoc Exehec, o588 patpi Toà- 
Àà pordpEevot QO tec &yayov, 
évvers Kpvgd tic adtika qOovepóv yettovov, 
bSatos Sti te nopi Céoroav sic dkpdv 
payaipg TOV KATÒ ÉAN, 
1pazxéGavoí T dei Sebtata kpeðv 50 
o&0ev dıeðáoavto kal páyov. 
éuoi ó' ropa yaotpipap- 
yov pakápov tiv’ sineiv’ agiotapal. 


When you disappeared, and, try as they might, no 
searchers returned you to your mother, 
some envious neighbor immediately whispered about 
that into water boiling rapidly on the fire 
they cut up your limbs with a knife 
and for the main course distributed your flesh 50 
around the table and ate it. 
But I cannot call any of the blessed gods 
a glutton. Z stand back. 


In order to make the narrative as gruesome as possible, Pindar care- 
fully builds to a climax. The last word, p&yov, coming at the end of 
the antistrophe and introduced by Kai (‘and ate it’) after the two pre- 
vious verbs (tépov ... diedc0avto) coupled by te, motivates the sud- 
den intervention of the speaker at the beginning of the epode. “But I 


7 Cf. P. 3.59-62, where the climactic death of Asklepios is followed by a gnome 
and self-exhortation. Similar is N. 4.66-70 (n. 4 above) which contains the climax of the 
narrative, a gnomic statement, and self-exhortation. 
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cannot call any of the blessed gods a glutton (yaotpipapyov); I stand 
back.' At this point, the poet can turn to his positive version of the 
tale, in which Pelops was spirited away by Poseidon out of love. 

A number of narratives end with emphatic references to killing. 
One of the clearest examples is in P. 11, where Orestes returns to kill 
his mother and slaughter Aigisthos (36-41). 


GAG ypovío oov “Aper 
n&gv£v te uatépa Oké T’ AtyvoOov £v govaic. 
ip’, © gidol, Kat’ Gpevoinopov tpiodov édivadny, 
dpOav KéAevOov idv 
16 npiv: fj ué tig &vEepoc é&o TAGOD 
EPadev, óc St’ üxatov &vvaAtav; 40 
Moioa, tò 88 teóv .. . 


But after a long-delayed fight 
he slew his mother and laid Aigisthos in gore. 
Indeed, my friends, did I get confused where the way 
forked, when before I was on the straight road? Or did 
some wind throw me 
off course, like a small boat at sea? 40 
Muse, it is your duty... 


The vivid periphrasis for death (0f]ke . . . £v povaic) ends the narrative 
section and gains added weight by coming at the end of the strophe.* 
The poet's distancing is particularly elaborate in this instance, because 
the exemplum is extremely negative and additional effort is required 
to prepare for the return to the victor and his father. ‘Indeed, my 
friends, did I get confused?” Then follows, just as in the example from 
P. 10, an address—here to his Muse—to return to the program of the 
ode. 

In several examples, Pindar concludes narratives with an 
emphatic reference to the fighter's weapon. An elaborate break-off 


8 It also closes a ring with the prominent povevopévov (17) at the beginning of the 
narrative. See D. C. Young, Three Odes of Pindar (Leiden 1968) 4, n. 3 for “a résumé of 
victims as terminal to a myth." 

? For a brief analysis of this passage and for similar "confessions" of confusion, 
see W. H. Race, “Some Digressions and Returns in Greek Authors," CJ 76 (1980) 1-8. 
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occurs at N. 6.50-57, where, after recounting Memnon's death at the 
hands of Achilleus (note the emphatic éxué Éyyeog Gakótovo), Pindar 
indicates his willingness to continue in this well-worn track of epic, but 
then turns instead to his role as messenger (cf. &yyeAog &pav, 57b) of 
Alkimidas' athletic successes.'° 


Bap 66 oqiv 

veikos 'Ayueóc 50b 
Éuxeo£ xapai xaxafaig ao’ áppátov, 
qaevvüg viðv edt’ &vüpicey "Aóoc axud 
Eyyeoc Cakótoio. kai tadta uév zaAotótepot 
660v duakitov pov: £xo- 

uai dé Kai abtüc Éyov neAexav 
tÒ 58 nap nodi vaóc éAtocdpEvov alsi KYLETOV 55. 
Aéyetor navel juo xa, Soveiv 
Buoy. &kóvtt 8 yA vø- 

to pEebézav dSidvpov &y8oc 
&yyeXoc éBav ... 57b 


Grievous 

was the strife Achilleus 50b 
inflicted on them as he dismounted from his chariot, 
when he slew the son of shining Dawn with the point 
of his raging spear. The older poets found in such deeds 
a highway of song, 

and I myself also follow diligently. 
But whatever wave rolls in the path of the ship 55 
is said to be every man's greatest 
concern. On my willing back I accept 

a double burden, 
and have come as a messenger... 57b 


In a very similar fashion at O. 9.76-84, Pindar breaks off his 
praise of Achilleus and Patroklos (note the emphatic óapaouifpótov 
aiyuüc) with an asyndetic prayer for inspiration (a variation of the 


19 This passage is particularly important for defining the lyric poet's relationship 
to epic—one of indebtedness and yet independence. Cf. also P. 4.247—248. 
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conventional address to the Muses) as he turns to his role as vindicator 
(cf. 11A80v «ur&opoc, 82-83) of his patron's athletic achievements." 


èE od O&noc tydvoc obA(o viv £v “Aper 
xapayopeito ph mote 
opetépas teple cabiobo0o01 
óauaciufipocov alyuüc. 
giny ebpnotentic &vaystoOot 80 
mpdoo@opos £v Motody iopo 
tólua 88 Kai GuoUagris Sbvaptc 
Éoxotto. npoEevia 8 apeta t 180v 
T &opog 'Io0utoiot Aapmpopayou 
pitpaic... 


From then on Thetis’ child admonished him 
never in deadly warfare 


!! Emphatic references to weapons can also conclude topics of praise, as at O. 
13.22-26: 


èv 6& Moio’ á8onvooc, 
év 8’ Apng àvOei v&cv obAiaic alyuaioiv üyópv. 
brat’ epo áváccov 
‘OAvuziag, dpBdvytas neco 25 
yévoro ypóvov &navta, Zeb n&tep, 


Kai tovde Aaóv áfAaBi vépov _ 
Zevopdvtos £08vve ai ovog obpov... 


There flourishes the sweet-voiced Muse; 
there thrives Ares in the young men’s deadly spears. 


Mightiest one, wide-ruling lord 

of Olympia, may you never begrudge 25 
my words of praise, Father Zeus; 

and as you keep this people free from harm, 

guide straight the wind of Xenophon’s good fortune .. . 


After ending climactically with the ringing véwv ovAtaic aiypatot &vópóv (23), Pindar 
turns in the following triad to the athletic achievements of Xenophon by means of an 
asyndetic prayer (24-27). Cf. P. 1.61-66, where the strophe dedicated to the advance of 
the Doric conquests ends with dv KA&oc GvOnoev aiyuàg (66). At the beginning of the 
antistrophe Pindar turns his attention to the city of Aitna with a prayer to Zeus for their 
well-being: Zed mátep . . . (67). Cf. also O. 7.19: 'Apysio oov atyuà. 
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to take a stand away from his friend's own 
man-slaying spear. 
May I find fluent speech as a 80 
fitting rider in the Muses' chariot, 
and may courage and ample power 
attend me. Because of friendship and achievement I have 
come to vindicate the Isthmian crowns of Lampromachos . . . 


I. 6 contains two versions of break-off. The first occurs in lines 
31-36, where Pindar lists the deeds of Telamon and Herakles before 
turning to the particular episode of concern, the visit of Herakles to 
Telamon and his prediction of Aias’ birth (37-54). 


cits 58 Mepyopiav, xégvev 58 odv keivo Mepónov 
E6vea kai tov PovBdtav obpet tcov 
PAéypatow ebpóv ’AAKvo- 
vf], ooetépag 8’ ob PEicato 
xepoiv flapug06yyoio veopàc 
*HpakA&nc. &AA' Aiakiðav katov | 35 
ès nàóov ( — — ) Kópnosv óniwopévov. 


He took Troy and together with him slew the tribes of 
Meropes, and when he encountered Alkyoneus, 
that herdsman as great as a mountain, 
at Phlegrai, he did not withhold 
his hands from his grievous-sounding bowstring, 
Herakles, that is. But when he came to summon Telamon 35 
to the voyage .. . he found them dining. 


Since Pindar is here turning from one group of Herakles' deeds to 
another, he does not wish to make a strong break between them, as he 
will later in the poem (55-57), when he turns from ancient deeds to 
present victories. Therefore, he moderates the force of BapuqO0óyyoto 
veopüg (34) by using litotes (ob qgícaco, 33), and rather than intro- 
ducing himself in the first person (as he does in the transition at 55- 
57), he uses GAA& (35) to turn to the specific incident of importance.’ 


12 The rhetorical movement of this passage is well expressed by the scholium at 
47 e, Dr. (noted by Slater, s.v. dAAG, 1): viv dpyetat t&v rì pépouc, axpiBds tò SAov 
Tpo£KOsíc. 
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And, by enjambing the withheld name ‘HpaxAéng (35), he keeps him 
as the center of attention while shifting from his martial deeds to his 
prophetic character (note the symposiastic setting of the prediction, 
once again indicating a transition from war to peace). 

Later in the poem, however, Pindar must make a more emphatic 
break from the mythical narrative before turning to the occasion of the 
poem. At the climax of the narrative, Herakles prays that Telamon will 
father a brave son, and after Zeus sends an eagle (divine intervention) 
to confirm his prayer, Herakles names him Aias and predicts his career 
(52-57): 


“*Eooetai tot aic, dv aiteic, à TeAojubv 
Kat viv ópvuxoc pavévtos xékAeu &návopov ed- 
poBtav Atavta, Aadv 
év novoic Exnaydoy 'EvvaAiov." 
dg Tipo. eixàv avdtixa. 55 
Cet’. buol dé paxpov náoac (av)ayjoac®’ üpetác: 
Pvdaxida yàp 180v, à Motoa, tapiac... 


“You will have the son you request, Telamon. 

Take his name from the bird that appeared and call him 
wide-strengthed Aias, among men 

mighty in the toils of Enyalios." 

Having said that, immediately 55 

he sat down. It would take me too long to recount all their deeds, 

since I have come for Phylakidas' sake, Muse, as overseer ... 


The emphatic reference to deeds of war at the close of Herakles' speech 
helps motivate the break-off and effect the transition to the poet's role 
as master of ceremonies (11A00v. ... tapiac) for the celebrations of 
Phylakidas and his family." The words &v zóvoig ÉkrayAov (54) are 


13 Pindar also includes here the common break-off motif of ‘too much to tell.’ 
Similar is O. 2.81-85, where the prominence of death in the catalogue of heroes slain by 
Achilleus leads to the asyndetic break-off. 


... óc “Extopa ogüAe, Tpoiac 
5poyov àotpafif) xiova, Koxvov te avto nópcv, 
'Aobc te raid’ AlBiora. 10AA6 por ox" 
&ykóvoc dxéa PEA 
&v6ov vti apétpag 
owvdevta cuvetoictv. 85 
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particularly appropriate in an ode celebrating pankratiasts, for whom 
Aias is the prototype. 
O. 13.87-92 combines most of the topics we have seen: 


ovv ó£ Keiv@ Kai rot "Apatovidev 

ai8époc woxpav dnd xóXxov épfipoo 

točótav BüAXov yovarkeiov otpatóv 

kai Xipaipav rip 1véowav kai LoAvpous Exepvev. 90 
dlacwnacouai oi uópov Eyóx 

tov &' £v OdAbRw qü1vot Zrvóg dpyaiar Séxovtar. 

tuè Ó' £500v üxóvvov 

tévta póu ov mapa okonóv ob xph 

tà MOAAG BéAea. kapróve xepoiv. 95 
Moisa yap &yAXao0póvoic &kóv 

'OXvyo10i6nictv T BBav énikovpoc. 


On the back of Pegasos from the cold recesses 
of the empty air he fired upon the army 
of female archers, the Amazons, and by him 
the fire-breathing Chimaira and Solymoi were slain. 90 
I shall say nothing about his own doom; 
Pegasos, however, has been taken into the ancient stalls of Zeus 
on Olympos. 
But in casting whirling javelins on their straight 
path J must not hurl those many shafts 
from my hands beside the mark. 95 
For I have willingly come to aid the splendidly. enthroned Muses 
and the Oligaithidai. 


Here the emphatic &xe@vev (90) concludes the list of Bellerophon’s 
conquests, preparing for the asyndetic recoil by the poet (S1acw- 
nacona... £yó, 91), which is followed by the praeteritio of Bellero- 


... Who slew Hektor, Troy's 
invincible tower of strength, and gave to death Kyknos 
and Dawn's Ethiopian son. / have many swift arrows 
under my arm 
in their quiver 
that speak to the learned. 85 
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phon's own fate (udpov, 91)," a brief concluding Satya (Pegasos’ 
translation to Olympos), the topic of ‘too much to tell’ (tà m0AAG, 95), 
self exhortation (&u& 8’... ob xp, 93-94), the presence of the Muses 
(96), and finally the introduction of the family’s athletic successes by 
Pindar in his role as ‘helper’ (ÉBav énixoupog, 97).5 

A complex example, which includes both death and divine inter- 
vention, occurs at I. 5.46-53, where Pindar praises Aigina for her brav- 
ery at the battle of Salamis. 


^ Another example of turning from painful experience (in praeteritio) to success 
occurs at N. 5.14—20, which includes the presence of divinity (8aíjuov, 16), the emphatic 
&Xacsv (16), the asyndetic break-off (otécopm, 16), the gnomic justifications (16-18), 
and the preparation in lines 19-21 for the positive narrative of Peleus' winning of Thetis. 

5 A more complicated example is the interrupted catalogue of Aiakids at N. 4.25- 
35. After beginning with the example of Telamon, Pindar suddenly breaks off with a 
lengthy hesitatory passage: 


obv È note Tpotav xpatatds Teħapóv 25 
nópðnoe xai Méponac 

Kai tov péyav moAguiotav ExmayAov 'AXxvovfj, 

ob tetpaoptas ye npiv dubdexa nétpo 

fipoác T’ nep ead vac inxodapous Elev 

Sic tócouc. dneipopdyas gov Ke qavetn 30 
Abyov 6 pH ovvicic’ ¿nei 

péCovté tt kai zadeiv &otev. 


td pakpà 5° &bevénew épóket ue ceOjtóc 
pai T’ exeryóuevar 
Toyyi 8 txoa: htop veopnvig Ovy&pev. 35 


with whom once mighty Telamon 25 
destroyed Troy and the Meropes 

and that giant warrior the daunting Alkyoneus, 

but not before he could smash twelve chariots with a boulder, 

along with the horse-taming heroes riding in them— 

two in each. One would have to be inexperienced 30 
in battle to miss my point: 

achievement usually entails suffering. 


Generic constraints deter me from lengthy accounts 
as do the pressing hours; 

furthermore, my heart is compelled as by a love-charm to enjoy the new-moon 
festival. : 35 


The mention of suffering caused by warfare and in particular the word xo6eiv prepare 
for the sudden interruption by the poet at the beginning of the strophe, as he deliberates 
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MOAAG ÈV aptients 
yAMood por toEebpat’ Byer nepi ketvov 
kedadéoar Kai viv év "Ape paptupfoat 
Kev Tól Alavtog ópOo0sica vadtaic 
èv noAvBdpw@ LaAapigs Ards óufpo 
&vapíOuov avipdv yaAaCaevti gov. 50 
GAN’ uws Kabyopa KataBpexe ovy 
Zevdc¢ tå te kai tà véus, 
ZEÙG 6 n&ávtOov KÜptoc. 


My fluent tongue 
has many arrows to sing 
their praises, and recently Salamis, the island 
of Aias, could testify to their martial prowess, 
since it was preserved by their sailors during the devastating 
storm of Zeus, 
when countless men perished in the hailstorm of gore. 50 
But nevertheless, drench your vaunt in silence; 
Zeus dispenses a variety of things, 
Zeus the lord of all. 


Since the rhetorical sense of this passage has been widely misunder- 
stood, it is necessary to treat it in a bit more detail in order to see how 
Pindar has adapted the motif under discussion. Of crucial importance 
is the év in the first line: Pindar announces at the outset that he has 
many (10AX6, 46) arrows of praise, but the év (46) suggests that he 
will not use them all. What he in fact does is select one particular 
example to stand for the whole, namely the Aiginetans' glorious part 
in the victory at Salamis (cf. Hdt. 8.93,122). Now the pév still awaits 
an answer, but in the meantime the depiction of the battle of Salamis 
threatens to reach digressive proportions— Pindar has, as it were, let 


whether or not to continue the exploits of the Aiakidai (which eventually he does in lines 
44ff.). For an analysis of this interrupted catalogue see A. M. Miller (n. 1 above) 202- 
212. Pindar uses both techniques for breaking off in this poem. In the above example 
(25-32), he ends the narrative with a reference to the loss and pain of battle, while at the 
end of the entire catalogue (69), he turns from the divine epiphany and the promise of 
greatness for Peleus' descendants to the occasion of the ode. See n. 4 above. 
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his enthusiasm carry him away. But by ending the account with the 
resounding ‘hailstorm of gore’ (yaAaCdevtt óvo), he can suddenly 
turn from war to deeds of peace.'* The pév (46) is ultimately answered 
by the dAA’ Spac (51), which rejects not only further treatment of the 
battle of Salamis, but also further examples of Aiginetan valor in war 
(év ” Aper 48). ‘But nevertheless’, (that is, in spite of the fact that I have 
many things to say about Aiginetan martial valor in general and about 
their recent performance at Salamis), ‘J must stop here’ (and turn to 
their athletic achievements). 

As Bundy has pointed out, the expression tå te kai tå in 52 does 
not refer to good and evil as almost everybody takes it, but designates 
the variety of Zeus’ dispensations." The point is that martial valor is 
but part of Aigina’s blessings, which include as well her athletic suc- 
cesses, the subject of the coming lines. Almost every scholar has read 
these lines as fearful of boasting over victory lest it call forth envy from 
the gods.'* The importation of q0ó6vog into this passage has obscured 
the rhetorical point. The lines are indeed apologetic, but they apologize 
for turning from the glories of war to those of athletics. Among the 
many good things that Zeus has given them are supremacy in war and 


16 Cf. èv govaig at P. 11.37. Note the presence of Zeus (Atéc, 49). Cf. N. 1.62-69, 
where the catalogue of Herakles' deeds culminates in his fighting with the gods against 
the Giants and concludes with the vivid periphrasis for their death, ọaðipav yaig 
nepúpoecða xópav (68), from which Pindar turns suddenly to a depiction of Herakles’ 
bliss on Olympos (ao1óv páv, 69). 

U See E. L. Bundy, “The ‘Quarrel Between Kallimachos and Apollonios’ Part I: 
The Epilogue of Kallimachos's Hymn to Apollo," CSCA 5 (1972) 80-81; Studia Pindar- 
ica (n. 4 above) 74, n. 100, and W. H. Race, "Two Pindaric Passages: P. 5.55 and P. 
10.21-22," AJP 104 (1983) 180, n. 10. 

18 The Jone scholiast on this passage suggests some vague source of envy: Bpéye 
xai énixddurte ti cioni did tov EcoOev oObvov. Some scholars follow Dissen, Pindari 
Carmina (Gottingen 1830) 2.570: “Tanta est laus vestra, ait, ut amplius gloriari nolim, 
ne deorum invidiam excitem. Iuppiter alio tempore etiam mala afferre potest" (e.g., M. 
M. Willcock, “On First Reading Pindar: The Fifth Isthmian,” G&R 25 [1978] 40-45 and 
G. W. Most, “Pindar, O. 2.83-90,” CQ 36 [1986] 315). Others, following Wilamowitz, 
have sought an historical explanation (e.g., C. M. Bowra, The Odes of Pindar [Baltimore 
1969] 50: “The command to keep silent is perhaps a caution against boasting too early 
before the Persians are finally driven out of Greece."). Introducing either “theology” or 
“history” into this passage distorts its straightforward encomiastic and rhetorical pur- 
poses. See E. Thummer, Die Isthmischen Gedichte I (Heidelberg 1969) 94, who, how- 
ever, misconstrues the meaning of t& te kai tå and offers a reductively formalistic 
reading. 
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athletics. By ending his account of the battle with the expression ‘hail- 
storm of gore', Pindar can praise the sailors' achievements and also 
give himself a valid reason for switching to less imposing accomplish- 
ments, but ones of the sort (cf. to.aide tiwai, 54) that also (kat, 54) 
merit praise. 

An especially striking example is the digression in O. 9, where, as 
Pindar begins to praise the Opountians, he states that *nen become 
good and wise as divinity determines it'. He then illustrates this state- 
ment with the example of Herakles’ combat against three gods. 


&rei avtiov 

TAs äv 1p1660vtog ‘H- 30 
pakA&ng okótaXov z(vaEg xepotv, 

&vik' Gugi TIOAov otaðeis Tipetós IToogi6üv, 

Tipeiógv 86 viv dpyupéw tó% noAspitov 

Qoifoc, o59" Ataç axivjtav Exe pópoov, 

Bpótea oGa0" & Katé&yel kotAav npóc ğyviav 

0vaokóvtov; ano uo: Xoyov 35 

10010v, OTOLA, Piyov’ 

énei tó ye Aotsopioat 0gobc 

£y0pà copia, xai tò Kavyao8a1 napa kaipóv 

uaviaictv ÝNOKpÉKEL. 

UT] vóv Ao yet tà tol- 40 
aoc" Ea TOAELOV Layav te rücav 

yopic GBavatwov’ pépoics 5é Tpwmtoysveiag 

otet yAMooay, tva... 


For how else 
could Herakles have brandished his club in his hands 30 
against the trident, 
when before Pylos Poseidon pressed him hard, 
and Phoibos pressed him in battle with his 
silver bow, nor did Hades keep still his staff, 
with which he leads down to his hollow abode the mortal bodies 
of the dying? Cast away from me 35 
such a story, my mouth! 
For belittling the gods 
is a hateful skill and boasting out of place 
sounds a note of madness. 
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Stop babbling of such things now! Keep war and 40 
all fighting 

clear of the immortals; apply your speech to the 

city of Protogeneia, where ... 


Pindar has carefully constructed this sequence in climactic order by 
giving each of the gods (Poseidon, Apollo, and Hades) increasingly 
longer treatments. In each case, the god appears with his characteristic 
weapon, and it is upon Hades’ symbol of power, his p&Bdoc, that the 
emphasis falls. It is also evident that Pindar has reserved the somber 
word O@vaoKévtwv until the very end and enjambed it. After this men- 
tion of death, Pindar can then reject this series of examples as inap- 
propriate.” He continues in asyndeton: “Cast away from me such a 
story ... ," and turns from this excursus on Herakles” to the local 
examples of Pyrrha and Deukalion (and eventually Patroklos) that 
provide a better measure of Epharmostos' achievements.” 


1? For an analysis of the grammar and rhetoric of this passage see T. C. W, Stin- 
ton, “Si Credere Dignum Est: Some Expressions of Disbelief in Euripides and Others,” 
PCPS 22 (1976) 67-68. 

? Pindar is fond of digressing on his favorite hero before turning to the subject at 
hand. Cf. N. 3.19-33, on which see W. H. Race, “Pindaric Encomium and Isokrates' 
Evagoras,” TAPA 117 (1987) 151-152. I. 1.12-14 provides a brief example of the same 
topic: 


èv € [sc. Oo] 
xai tov ddeipavtrov "AAkpiva téKev 
naida, Spaceia: tov note l'npuóva gpitay Kbvec. 
GAA’ Eye ‘Hpodót tev- 
xov 16 pv Gppatt teOpinaw yépac . . . 


In which city [Thebes] 
as well Alkmena bore her invincible 
son, before whom the fierce dogs of Geryon once cowered. 
But J am paying tribute to Herodotos for his four-horse 
chariot victory... 


The forceful opi&av prepares for the sudden appearance of the poet, who turns from this 
brief (but spirited) excursion on Herakles to praise of Herodotos’ achievements (022. 
&yà ‘Hpodéte, 14). See Bundy, Studia Pindarica (n. 4 above) 43-44. 

2! Bundy (n. 4 above) 9 interpreted the exemplum as subjective: “The implication 
is that it would take the divine strength and daring of a Herakles to equal in praise the 
divine merits of the Opountians." Recently, however, A. M. Miller, in Argumentation, 
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The last example I wish to treat also builds to a climax, the 
famous roll call in P. 1 of the battles that saved Greece from grievous 
slavery. 


apéopar 75 

mop pév Ladapivos 'A9avaíov xópiw 
pioddv, £v Xndpte 8 (and) tav mpd Ki001pó- 

voc nayv, 
taiot Mifj8etot kájtov dyxvAÓtoEot, 
Tapa 68 tàv ebvdpov áktàv 

‘Inépa xaíó6gootv Üpvov Astvopéveos teA£oatc, 
tov &86&avc' dug’ dpeta, roAepiov aviphv kaubvcov. 80 


Katpov ei g0&yCai0, KOAAOV ngipata ovvtavboaic... 


; I shall earn 75 

the Athenians’ favor as my reward by telling of Salamis 
and the Spartans’ by telling of the battles before 

Mt. Kithairon, 
when the curve-bowed Persians were beaten; 
but beside the well-watered banks of the Himeras 

Deinomenes’ sons are the subject of my hymn, 
which their valor earned, when the enemy was defeated. 80 
If you would tell the gist by combining the strands of many 

things... 


By now it should come as no surprise that this rising series of battles 
concludes with a word such as kauóvtoæv. In fact, Pindar has included 
the last three words, noAeniov &vip@v Kapovtwv for very specific rea- 
sons. For one thing, the word moAspiov rings back to the earlier por- 


Mimesis, and ‘Myth’ in the First Olympian,” delivered at the CAMWS meeting in 
Tampa, April 1986, has suggested that these instances of Herakles holding his own 
against the gods may also serve as analogues for the victor, Epharmostos, who, Pindar 
tells us in the victory catalogue later in the poem (89-94), was as a boy forced to compete 
in the men's division at Marathon against npeofiótepot (90) and won without a losing a 
fall (ntori Sapdooats, 92). If he is correct, then Pindar has purposefully let his enthu- 
siasm for Epharmostos (and for his hero Herakles) carry him away to the point of impi- 
ety and seeming irrelevance. 
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tion of the ode when Typhos was called the moAé10¢ (15) of the gods, 
thereby linking these two threats to human and divine civilization. But 
the phrase also serves as a summary seal to round off this section of 
the encomium on ‘deeds of war’ before Pindar turns to Hieron's deeds 
of peace. And, by ending the passage and the triad with a verb indi- 
cating pain and suffering, Pindar can then forcefully turn (in asyndetic 
self-exhortation) away from the pain of war to the concluding triad of 
the poem, in which he offers praise and counsel to Hieron concerning 
his domestic policies.? 

We have noted that each of these passages ends with a forceful 
word or phrase denoting death or suffering that prepares for the poet's 
sudden intrusion into his poem, whether it takes the form of an asyn- 
detic prayer (e.g., env, O. 9.80; ein, P. 1.29, N. 8.35; si dvvatov, N. 
9.28), an asyndetic question (e.g., tip, à ọtàor, P. 11.38), an emphatic 
pronoun (e.g., £uoi 66, O. 1.52, P. 10.48, I. 6.56; &à/ &yó, I. 1.14), an 
asyndetic self-exhortation (e.g., &xó por... piyov, O. 9.35-36; od xpi, 
O. 13.94; pbéyEato, P. 1.81; pt onedde, P. 3.61-62; oxácov, P. 10.51; 
&nótpene, N. 4.69; xatéBpexe, I. 5.51), or a first personal verb (e.g., 
apiotopot, O. 1.52; &uceonóocopnot, O. 13.91; £ówóOnv, P. 11.38; 
otácopat, N. 5.16; noua, N. 6.54; &vapáAXop a, N. 9.29). In several 
instances divine presence provides a climactic sense of wonder (e.g., 
pgakópov, O. 1.52; Iloogtióáv ... Doifog ... 'At6ac, O. 9.31-33; 
Zrvóc, O. 13.92; Kpoviwv, P. 3.57; 0góv, P. 10.49; oópavoó Bacu:figc, 
N. 4.67; daipov, N. 5.16; 6o1pioviovot qóoic, N. 9.27). And, in return- 
ing to the positive program, Pindar often reiterates his encomiastic 
role (e.g., 400v Tui&opog, O. 9.83-84; EBav éxixovpoc, O. 13.97; 
Kapvg . . . ÉBav, N. 4.74; tryyedos ÉBav, N. 6.57; TABov . . . tapíag, J. 
6.57) and frequently invokes the authority of the Muses (e.g., Motoáv, 
O. 9.81; Moioaic, O. 13.96; Moica, P. 11.41; à. Motoo, I. 6.57). 

In every one of these examples, Pindar is turning from some 
painful aspect of existence to praise of positive achievement; each 
marks a major turning-point in its ode. Perhaps because all are so care- 
fully crafted for their own poems, both thematically and formally, their 
many similarities have escaped the notice of commentators. Yet when 


22 C£. the similar switch from deeds of war to those of peace at O. 2.81-83 (n. 13 
above). I. 5.46-53, and N. 9.28—-32. 
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they are all compared, they share so many features that they evoke a 
sense of wonder at Pindar's ability to give individual life to conven- 
tional topics: ars est celare artem.? 


WILLIAM H. RACE 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


23 Pindar’s technique was not lost on his great admirer (and occasional imitator), 
Horace, Cf. Carm. 3.3.65—72 and especially 2.1.33-40: 


qui gurges aut quae flumina lugubris 
ignara belli? quod mare Dauniae 
non decoloravere caedes? 
quae caret ora cruore nostro? 35 


sed ne relictis, Musa, procax iocis 
Ceae retractes munera neniae; 
mecum Dionaeo sub antro 
quaere modos leviore plectro. 40 
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AGAMEMNON'S REASONS FOR YIELDING* 


Most Aeschylean scholars would agree that recent scholarship on 
the problem of reasons for Agamemnon's yielding to the request of 
Clytemnestra in the tapestry scene of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon has its 
origins in Fraenkel’s statement in 1950 that Agamemnon yielded 
because he was exhausted by the hardships of the Trojan expedition. ! 
Since then the issue has been frequently discussed and many sugges- 
tions have been offered without any general consensus. Scholarship 
after Fraenkel may be roughly divided into two categories: one which 
seeks the reasons mainly within the stichomythia in which Agamem- 
non and Clytemnestra are involved (Ag. 931—943) and the other which 
finds the causes of his yielding elsewhere. The first category includes 
such scholars as Neitzel, Simpson, Easterling, Dover, Kraus, Winning- 
ton-Ingram,’ and the latter such scholars as Denniston and Page, Gun- 
dert, Jones, Lloyd-Jones, Dawe, Croiset, Whallon, Meridor, Conacher, 
Rivier.? 


* This paper was written during my sabbatical leave of 1987-88, and I am grateful 
to the University of New Brunswick for granting me the leave. I am also thankful to 
Katherine Mackay at Harvard for vetting the style of my writing. 

! E, Fraenkel, Aeschylus: Agamemnon II (Oxford 1950) 442: “And yet he yields. 
He is tired to the utmost, worn out by the unceasing struggle, overpowered by the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune." The difficulty of this interpretation is, as has been 
pointed out by many, that the text does not mention that Agamemnon is tired. If his 
fatigue were the basic cause of his yielding, Aeschylus' silence on this fact would be 
incomprehensible. 

? H. Neitzel, *Die Stichomythie zwischen Klytaimestra und Agamemnon," RAM 
120 (1977) 193-208. M. Simpson, “Why does Agamemnon yield?" La Parola del Pas- 
sato 26 (1971) 94-101. P. E. Easterling, “Presentation of Character in Aeschylus" G & 
R 20 (1973) 3-19. K. J. Dover, “I tessuti rossi del? Agamemnone,” Dioniso 48 (1977) 
55-69. W. Kraus, “Die Begegnung der Gatten in Aischylos' Agamemnon,” WS 12 (1978) 
43-66. R. P. Winnington-Ingram, Studies in Aeschylus (Cambridge 1983). 

3J. D. Denniston and D. Page, eds., Aeschylus: Agamemnon (Oxford 1957). H. 
Gundert, “Die Stichomythie zwischen Agamemnon und Klytaimestra," in @EOPIA: 
Festschrift für W.-H. Schuchhardt, ed. by F. Eckstein (Baden-Baden 1960) 69—78. J. 
Jones, On Aristotle and Greek Tragedy (London 1962). H. Lloyd-Jones, “The guilt of 
Agamemnon," CQ n.s. 12 (1962) 187-199. R. D. Dawe, “Inconsistency of Plot and Char- 
acter in Aeschylus," PCPS 9 (1963) 21-62. M. Croiset, Eschyle (Paris 1965). W. Whal- 
lon, Problem and Spectacle: Studies in the Oresteia (Heidelberg 1980). R. Meridor, “Aga- 
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Against Fraenkel, who conceived Agamemnon as an innocent 
victim, Denniston and Page claimed in 1957 that in spite of his pious 
facade, Agamemnon actually had a secret desire to step on the tapes- 
tries. In 1960 Gundert suggested that in the stichomythia Zeus 
deprived Agamemnon of his wits as a means of destroying him.? In 
1962 Jones argued that as Agamemnon was destroying his oikos, step- 
ping on the tapestries was a part of his destructive activities, and that 
his yielding should be considered in this context. In the same year, 
Lloyd-Jones suggested that Agamemnon yielded to Clytemnestra 
because of Até, brought down upon him by the inherited curse of the 
house of Atreus. His argument is briefly repeated in 1970 in a note on 
his translation of the Agamemnon.’ Dawe, however, maintained in 
1963 that Agamemnon’s yielding was caused by dramatic necessity.* 
Subsequently, in 1965, Croiset found the cause of Agamemnon's yield- 


memnon 944-57: Why does Agamemnon give in?" CP 82 (1987) 38-43. D. J. Conacher, 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia (Toronto 1987). A. Rivier, *Remareques sur le ‘nécessaire’ et la 
*nécessité' chez Eschyle," REG 81 (1968) 5-39. 

4 Denniston and Page (n. 3 above) 15: “There is no conceivable reason why he 
should now suddenly change his mind—unless he secretly wishes to do so." This inter- 
pretation invites many difficulties. Above all, one would wonder how the audience is to 
understand Agamemnon's secret desire, if it is not made explicit. 

5 Gundert (n. 3 above) 78: “Wie der Mensch, den die Götter verderben wollen, 
die Klarheit und Führung im Denken und Handeln verliert, wie er gerade da versagt, 
wo er es am wenigsten erwartet, das kennen wir in der griechischen Tragódie vor allem 
von Sophokles. Im erhaltenen Werk des Aischylos gibt es davon sonst nur ein paar Spu- 
ren in den Persen. Das klarste Zeichen dafür aber scheint mir unsere Stichomythie im 
Agamemnon." Gundert's suggestion is not convincing: in the stichomythia there is no 
indication that Zeus deliberately misled Agamemnon. 

6 Jones (n. 3 above) 86-87: *Agamemnon's initial rebuke to Clytemnestra was 
rooted in his unwillingness to waste the substance of the oikos. . . . Indeed Agamemnon 
himself admits, . . . that for a man to walk upon tapestries like the ones now in his path 
is not necessarily an impious action." Agamemnon is, however, honestly unwilling to 
waste the precious material even when he is stepping on the tapestries. Even if Jones' 
explanation is correct, it does not solve Agamemnon's contradiction. 

7H. Lloyd-Jones, (n. 3 above) 197, and also see his Agamemnon (London 1970) 
67: “Would it be possible for her to persuade him, if he were not under a curse, so that 
in the phraseology common to Aeschylus and Homer, Zeus sends Ate to take away his 
wits?" If Lloyd-Jones is right, one would wonder why Aeschylus did not mention this 
fact in the text. On this point, see Conacher (n. 3 above) 70, n. 72. 

8 Dawe (n. 3 above) 50: “Agamemnon surrenders . . . because it was dramatically 
necessary that he should do so." Dawe's point is practically a truism. 
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ing in his "faiblesse" and “vanité.” Rivier adopts Dawe’s argument in 
1968, and emphasizes the importance of dramatic necessity in Aga- 
memnon's behaviour.'? 

Reactions to these earlier works came in 1971 with two articles 
by Neitzel and Simpson. The former argued that Clytemnestra's flat- 
tery in the stichomythia encouraged the hybris which led Agamemnon 
to walk on the tapestries,'' and the latter felt that Clytemnestra's por- 
trayal of herself as a weak and suffering woman compelled Agamem- 
non to comply with her request." In 1973 Easterling suggested that 
Clytemnestra's clever argument in the stichomythia confused Aga- 
memnon, and his decision to walk on the tapestries was due to his 


? Croiset (n. 3 above) 191: “Faiblesse et vanité tout à la fois prévent en lui. Il se 
défend mollement, il finit par se laisser faire, tout en blamant lui-méme ce qu'il fait, 
....” Croiset neither specifies the place in the text where Aeschylus indicates clearly 
that Agamemnon had such weakness, nor explains why Agamemnon let his weakness be 
exploited by Clytemnestra. 

10 Rivier (n. 3 above) 6-7: “Toutefois, il faut reconnaitre que dans la scène du 
tapis Eschyle n'indique nulle part pourquoi Agamemnon céde et s'expose au grief de 
fouler les étoffes précieuses; il n'y a pas d'apparence qu'il ait voulu motiver psycholo- 
giquement l'attitude du roi. . . . II s'agit des situations dramatiques elles-mêmes et de la 
relation qui s'institue entre les personnages et les forces objectives mises en ceuvre par 
le poéte.” Neither Dawe nor Rivier seems to realize that Aeschylus has to be a bad play- 
wright, if he fails to indicate why Agamemnon has to yield in that particular dramatic 
context. 

!! Neitzel (n. 2 above) 208: “Als Sterblicher sucht er sich vor den Góttern zu 
behaupten, besiegt von dem schmeichlerischen Hinweis der Frau auf seine Grófle 
(935-939), die den Neid der Gótter herausfordert, weil sie mit Unrecht (vgl. 42. 464) 
erworben wurde, und seine GroBmut (940-943), die er nur beweisen kann indem er der 
Hybris verfált." Although the theory that Agamemnon’s trampling of the tapestries sym- 
bolizes his Aybris has been one of the most influential interpretations in Oresteian schol- 
arship, there is no place in the text where Zeus is explicitly said to have punished Aga- 
memnon because of his hybris. On this problem, see J. Fontenrose, “Gods and Men in 
the Oresteia” TAPA 102 (1971) 71-109, esp. 106, where he says, “we have no indication 
that Zeus was upset because Agamemnon walked on purple cloth, nor that the Argive 
elders, representative citizens, were shocked." 

? Simpson (n. 2 above) 101: “Once it is only a matter of something to be done 
for her (944) we can see clearly the role played by the earlier narrative of her sufferings 
with its portrayal of her as a weak and hysterical female and with its appeal to his sense 
of obligation to her. Agamemnon then yields to Clytemnestra simply because she has 
made it impossible for him not to." This theory is hard to believe, because Agamemnon 
never indicates that he is sorry that Clytemnestra suffered greatly because of the War. 
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confusion. Dover, however, arguing from the Greek cultural context, 
thought in 1977 that Clytemnestra's argument in the stichomythia 
convinced Agamemnon that ruining the tapestries could be considered 
an appropriate sacrifice to the gods and that the king also had to outdo 
his conquered enemy by stepping on the tapestries.'^ In the following 
year, Kraus published an article maintaining that Agamemnon 
decided to yield only in the last four lines of the stichomythia.'? 

After 1980, the pendulum seems to have swung back to the pre- 
1970s approach as Whallon, in 1986, emphasized Agamemnon's arro- 
gance as a reason for his yielding,'É and Conacher, in 1987, also 
stressed the importance of Aybris, insisting that Agamemnon was not 
persuaded by Clytemnestra in the stichomythia." In the same year 


'3 Easterling (n. 2 above) 12-13: “The important point Clytemnestra is implicitly 
making is that the conquest of Troy is so special that Agamemnon deserves special treat- 
ment, and the distinction between Greek and barbarian can be blurred. . .. Agamemnon 
ought to have pointed out this distinction, but he is confused, and instead he makes a 
different and much less important point.... He ought to have added ‘but I am not 
Priam’, but he fails to draw this vital distinction.” Easterling, however, does not explain 
why Agamemnon is confused. 

14 Dover (n. 2 above) maintains that the episode should be looked at in the con- 
text of its cultural background. He thinks that damaging one's own wealth could be con- 
sidered as an appropriate sacrifice to the gods, and that Clytemnestra's appeal to Aga- 
memnon's ambition to outdo his enemy would be most persuasive in the Greek world. 
But Agamemnon neither claims that his trampling is an act of sacrifice to the gods, nor 
states publicly that he must emulate Priam in this particular aspect. 

15 Kraus (n. 2 above) 58: “Bis hierher hat er sich fest gezeigt und alle Versuche, 
seine yvópn zu erschüttern, zurückgewiesen. Aber in den folgenden vier Versen vollzieht 
sich ein Umschwung, mit zwei kurzen Au@erungen hat Klytaimnestra auf einmal ihr 
erreicht. Wie ist das zu erklären?” To place the point of Agamemnon's change of mind 
in the last four lines of the stichomythia would create more problems instead of solving 
the difficulty, because by 941 Agamemnon seems to have been beaten by Clytemnestra's 
argument. 

‘6 Whallon (n. 2 above) 77: “I would say that fault lay in the arrogance of putting 
finery to lowly use." He finds Agamemnon's reason for yielding in his ethos. On p. 78 of 
the same article, he says: “Nor are the commentators justified in seeking his motive 
within the stichomythia. The cloth strewn, matching the clothing he wears, has an affinity 
with him. What more could he find to refuse with?" It seems too far fetched to seek the 
reason of Agamemnon’s yielding in the color of his clothes. 

17 Conacher (n. 3 above) 38: “The argument does not, of course, persuade Aga- 
memnon; the King continues to resist, but the dramatist has had Clytemnestra introduce 
the allusion early in the exchange to alert us to the fact that, as at Aulis (or perhaps as a 
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Meridor suggested that Agamemnon's expectation that Clytemnestra 
would treat Cassandra kindly in return could be one of the main causes 
of his compliance.'* The only exception to this recent trend after 1980 
is Winnington-Ingram, who argued in 1983 that Agamemnon gave 
way to masculine vanity which Clytemnestra cleverly aroused in his 
mind at the end of the stichomythia.? This argument seems to recall 
somewhat that of Neitzel in 1971. There are of course some who do 
not belong to either category, but they are few. Among them, the most 
notable figure is Lebeck, who thinks that the reasons for Agamemnon's 
surrender are left vague.” 

Though this brief survey of past scholarship is necessarily eclectic 
and unavoidably oversimplifies most of fine arguments ofthe past, one 
can at least see that the problem has not been decisively resolved, and 
that there is a need for further investigation. This paper suggests that 
the fundamental cause of the failure is indicated by the fact that past 
scholarship can be so clearly divided into two categories. Studies in 
either category alone may bring out many partial truths, but they are 


result of Aulis), Agamemnon will, in the end, continue to make the wrong—and fatal— 
moral decision." If Conacher insists that the stichomythia does not persuade Agamem- 
non, he has to explain Aeschylus' purpose in presenting the stichomythia. But, according 
to Conacher, 37, that reason is left obscure by Aeschylus! He says: “It is not possible to 
give a rational explanation of why, ... he [Agamemnon] completely changes his mind, 
... for the simple reason that the dramatist is not, I think, concerned to give us one." 
Conacher's logic here seems to be overly subtle. 

'8 Meridor (n. 3 above) 39: “I shall argue here that one of the main causes for 
Agamemnon's compliance with his wife's wish is his expectation that she will repay him 
by graciously admitting his war-prize concubine into the palace." Agamemnon's expec- 
tation cannot be a cause of his yielding because: (1) Agamemnon entrusts Cassandra to 
Clytemnestra only to implement a decision he has already made, (2) Clytemnestra could 
not have foreseen Agamemnon’s expectation beforehand to utilize it in her argument, 
and (3) the text makes no reference to Agamemnon's expectation. 

1? Winnington-Ingram (n. 2 above) 93: “A final appeal to masculine vanity—a 
danger of which Agamemnon was unaware, an appeal which turns the scale—and he 
gives way. ... There is Agamemnon the conventional Greek who would be aphthonetos, 
and Agamemnon the conqueror, the ‘sacker of a city’, who would be epizelos. With the 
aid of the temptress, the conqueror wins the day." This explanation is inadequate: it does 
not make clear why Agamemnon the conqueror with the aid of the temptress wins the 
day over Agamemnon the conventional Greek. 

20 A. Lebeck, The Oresteia (Cambridge, MA 1971) 76: “The reasons for his sudden 
surrender are left vague." But what is Aeschylus' purpose in leaving the reasons vague? 
Did he leave them vague accidentally or deliberately? If deliberately, then why? 
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not likely to arrive at the whole truth. In a drama the playwright cre- 
ates a meaningful event by placing individual characters in a specific 
dramatic context, so that a dramatic event is a combined result of indi- 
vidual characters and their circumstance. The significance of a dra- 
matic event, therefore, can never be fully understood unless one exam- 
ines both of its components?! Playwrights expect the audience to 
observe characters and their circumstances simultaneously and to per- 
ceive readily the significance of the dramatic event. Analytical studies, 
therefore, must simulate the audience's experience and study a dra- 
matic event by observing both character and circumstances. Past 
scholarship on the 4gamemnon has generally approached the problem 
of Agamemnon's yielding either from the viewpoint of his character 
or that of the contents of the stichomythia, but not from the overall 
view of the two aspects together. The present paper attempts to fill this 
deficiency. 

First of all, it is easy to establish that Agamemnon's decision to 
yield takes place during the stichomythia between 931 and 943: before 
930 he clearly rejects Clytemnestra's request, and at 944 he implies 
unmistakably his intention to step on the tapestries by ordering his 
servant to untie his sandals. If at 914-930 Agamemnon had readily 
accepted Clytemnestra's request, naturally there would have been no 
need of the stichomythia at 931—943. In other words, the stichomythia 
must be understood as an inevitable event resulting from Agamem- 
non’s rejection. Therefore, since the significance of the stichomythia is 
based on Agamemnon's rejection, the contents of the stichomythia 
must be comprehended in relation to this preceding rejection. 

Between 914 and 930 Agamemnon objects to Clytemnestra's 
request, giving the following five reasons: 


?! Dawe (n. 3 above) 30: “. . . Aeschylus was not especially concerned with depict- 
ing character for its own sake. ... His overriding concern was in telling, in his own 
terms, the story of the myth, and to this concern consistency in the presentation of a 
character was one of the first things that would be sacrificed if the need arose." Dawe's 
approach is dangerous because any alleged inconsistency may often be uncritically 
explained away as dramatic necessity just as Dawe explains away Agamemnon's yield- 
ing. Criticism of Greek tragedy should show in the first instance how skillfully or badly 
a playwright creates a character to carry out the plot of the play without disrupting the 
character's consistency. “Dramatic necessity" in Dawe's sense must be used most care- 
fully, only when one is absolutely certain that all other means of explanation have been 
exhausted and that the dramatic gains from "sacrifice of consistency" overwhelmingly 
outweigh the disadvantages of inconsistency. 
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(2) GAN’ £voicijuog 
aiveiv, nap’ Av yp 168’ Épygo0ot yépac” (916-17) 


Agamemnon refuses Clytemnestra’s praise, because he thinks that his 
reward should come not from his own wife but from others. He cares 
more about the people’s approbation than Clytemnestra’s, and accord- 
ingly brushes off her expression of approval. 


(2) Kai tHAAG pi] yovaikds év tpdzotc £u 
&éPpove, (918-19) 


Agamemnon’s second reason for refusing Clytemnestra’s request is 
that she should not pamper him in the manner of a woman. Many 
commentators (e.g., Rose, Fraenkel, Page, etc.)? understand that here 
Agamemnon is objecting to the fact that Clytemnestra is pampering 
him as if he were a woman. But surely yovaikds èv 1pózotg goes more 
naturally with &Bpove than with éuà. Agamemnon is objecting not to 
the fact that he is being treated as a woman, but to Clytemnestra's fem- 
inine manner of pampering him. I agree, therefore, with Lloyd-Jones' 
translation: ‘And for the rest do not in woman's fashion pamper me"; 


(3) 1 mé PapBapov qoóc dSixnv 
yapairetés Poapa mpooydvys poi, (919-20) 


The third objection of Agamemnon is that Clytemnestra’s praise is not 
acceptable because her oriental manner of adulation portrays him as a 
barbarian. The second and the third objections create a good contrast. 
In the second objection Agamemnon criticizes Clytemnestra’s femi- 
nine manner and in the third her oriental manner. The contrast is in 


22 The text used in this article is that of D. Page (Oxford 1972). 

3 Fraenkel (n. 1 above) II, 417 argues that yovoixds èv tpdnotc modifies éué on 
the grounds that it then can be paralleled with BapBépov pwtdg Sikny, but he fails to 
explain why that parallelism is required or preferable. Denniston and Page (n. 3 above) 
149 follow Fraenkel. H. J. Rose (4 Commentary on The Surviving Plays of Aeschylus 
[Amsterdam 1958] 66) also says: “Perhaps (GBpvve) implies ‘do not treat me like an 
Oriental’, of whose supposed softness and luxury the Gks. were contemptuous.” 

24 Also see below n. 27. 
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Clytemnestra's manner, not in Agamemnon's similarity to a woman 
and a barbarian.” 


(4) pnd’ £(uact o1pócao' éxipPovov nópov 
tiBet (921-22) 


Agamemnon's fourth objection is that the tapestries would make his 
way the object of envy. Here again Agamemnon is criticizing Clytem- 
nestra’s manner of praising as it would make him the object of envy. 


(5) Beovc tor toicde tIwaAgeEtv xpgóv, 
èv mokiotg 5& Ovytov Svta küAAsoiw 
Batvetv gpoi pév obdapdc a&vev qófov. 
AEyw kat’ &vópa, pt Gedv, oéBerv pé.” (922-25) 


Agamemnon’s last objection is that since what Clytemnestra demands 
of Agamemnon is permitted only to the gods, Agamemnon’s fear pro- 
hibits him from complying with her request. In other words, Agamem- 
non is criticizing her manner of adulation as impious. Between 926 
and 930 he expounds this religious scruple. To sum up, between 914 
and 930 Agamemnon rejects her request on the following five grounds: 
her manner of adulation is (1) inappropriate, (2) womanly, (3) non- 
Hellenic, (4) dangerous, and (5) impious. 

If Clytemnestra can refute all of Agamemnon’s reasons success- 
fully, it follows that he will have to walk on the tapestries, however 
unwillingly, as he would then have no reason to reject her request. Her 
intention in the stichomythia is to confute these five reasons one by 
one until Agamemnon is forced to admit his defeat, and she conducts 
her argument accordingly. At 931, before she begins her logical con- 


25 Fraenkel (n. 1 above) II, 417: “The three ph-clauses (918-20) proceed from the 
general to the particular." But they actually describe her request paratactically in three 
ways: first, it is a feminine manner, second a barbaric manner, and finally an excessive 
manner which is likely to invite envy. 

2% Fraenkel (n. 1 above) II, 418, following Wilamowitz, doubts this line on the 
grounds that 925 does not follow 924, but 926 does. This argument, however, does not 
seem to be convincing, because 926-930 can be considered a separate unit, and this unit 
of five lines summarizes the thought expressed before 925. There is no need to seek a 
tight connection between 926 and what precedes. 
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futation, she ensures that in the course of their following exchanges 
(tò) Agamemnon will not resort to subterfuge. Agamemnon prom- 
ises (932) that he will be completely honest with her in the discourse. 
These initial two lines are vitally important to Clytemnestra as they 
bind Agamemnon to speak and act strictly according to the logic of this 
stichomythia. 


(1) KA. nbd&@ Beoiç 6eíoag äv od’ Epderv táðè; 
Ay. £rtep tic eidhc y’ eb 108’ &Egixev t&AoG (933-34) 


Since Agamemnon's fifth reason for rejecting Clytemnestra's request 
was that he could not commit an impious act, at 933 she indirectly but 
clearly reminds him that he has already committed an impious act in 
a crisis by killing Iphigenia. In the following line Agamemnon defends . 
himself by implication, pointing out that on that occasion Calchas was 
his good adviser. But this answer does not help him at all, because now 
he has his wife as his adviser who requests him to walk on the tapes- 
tries. If Agamemnon could sacrifice even Iphigenia simply because a 
prophet told him to do so, why cannot he step on the tapestries at his 
wife's request? If Agamemnon refuses to walk on the tapestries, it 
means that he thinks that the tapestries are more important than Iphi- 
genia's life and that a prophet's intolerable demand is more persuasive 
than Clytemnestra's modest request. Since the killing of Iphigenia was 
clearly more impious than stepping on the tapestries, and his wife's 
request is obviously far more modest than Calchas’ words, surely Aga- 
memnon, who was able to commit such an impious act as killing Iph- 
igenia, cannot refuse Clytemnestra's request on the ground of impiety. 
If he does, he is committing a logical contradiction, which he himself 
promised not to do in 931-32. Thus the religious scruple he gives as 
his fifth reason instantly falls to the ground. It is therefore essential for 
the understanding of 933-34 to realize that in these lines Clytemnestra 
is referring to Iphigenia's death and specifically attacking Agamem- 
non’s fifth reason. Without this realization, these lines become almost 
unintelligible. 


(2) KA. ti ©’ äv doxei cor IIpiapnoc, £i 148’ Hvvcev; 
Ay. &v nokto äv kápta pot Bivar Soxei. (935-36) 
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Having first demolished Agamemnon's fifth reason, Clytemnestra 
moves on to his third reason: that he could not accept her demand 
because of its barbaric nature since it would make him like a barbar- 
jan. Her argument here is not that Agamemnon should do what the 
barbarian king would do. For Agamemnon can easily refute that sort 
of argument by saying that since he is not a barbarian, he cannot act 
like a barbarian. Fraenkel thinks that Clytemnestra is exhausting her 
resources and is using even the thinnest of arguments to persuade Aga- 
memnon.” But, since this stichomythia is presumably part of a well- 
rehearsed scheme of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, it is unlikely that she 
would adopt a thin argument which could easily be refuted. 

There is no doubt, however, that when Agamemnon objected to 
being treated like a barbarian at 919-20, he meant that he did not want 
to be treated as contemptible. In other words, Agamemnon used ‘bar- 
baric’ as a synonym of ‘contemptible’. In 935-36 Clytemnestra utilizes 
this fact, and points out that even though Priam is a barbarian, he is 
not contemptible by any standard, but he would still walk on the tap- 
estries. Clytemnestra knows well that Agamemnon cannot call Priam 
contemptible and still claim to have conquered an enemy worthy of 
his sacred victory. Since Agamemnon must regard Priam as a person 
of consequence to preserve the preeminence of his victory, and since 
Priam, he thinks, would do what Clytemnestra is demanding, Aga- 
memnon cannot reject her request on the ground that it would make 
him contemptible. Thus Agamemnon's third reason, stated at 919—20 
and specifically attacked in 935-36 by Clytemnestra, loses its validity. 
Agamemnon’s desire to maintain the stature of his enemy and thus the 


27 Fraenkel (n. 1 above) II, 425: “she speaks here as if all that matters is to 
manoeuvre her husband by means of any conceivable admission, however thin the argu- 
ment, from his unconditional refusal.” Headlam (The Oresteia of Aeschylus, ed. by G. 
Thomson [Cambridge 1938, repr. Amsterdam 1966] II, 75) calls 935 “most misleading,” 
and Denniston and Page (n. 3 above, 153) explain: “But now she tempts him to consider 
that what Priam can do, he can do—there is no other objection to it than the fear of 
what people will say (937);” Rose (n. 21 above, 67) takes similar view as Denniston and 
Page. The common assumption of these commentators is that in 935 Clytemnestra is 
trying to mislead Agamemnon with a patently specious argument. Since it is most 
unlikely that Aeschylus meant to depict Agamemnon as a foolish man who could be 
easily deceived by such a crude argument, I strongly feel that their assumption must be 
rejected. 
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preeminence of his victory should not be interpreted as vanity, 
because he firmly believes that his victory was the gods' victory (see 
810—29) and that the gods' victory must be preserved. 


(3) KA. uf] vov tov dvOpdhzstov aiSEo0fjc yóyov. 
Ay. phun ye pévtor ónp.ó8pouc péya oðéver. 
KA. ó 8 dqp0óvritóc y’ ook éniCnAog n&Aet (937-39) 


These three lines demolish Agamemnon's first and fourth reasons at 
once. Agamemnon's first reason to rebuff Clytemnestra was that praise 
(aiveiv, 917) should come from other people, not from her. Against 
this statement Clytemnestra now says that he should not be afraid of 
the censure (yóyov, 937) of the people. There is a patent contrast 
between aiveiv and yóyov, and her implication is that he should 
accept his wife's praise without fearing the people's blame. Line 937 is 
a simple imperative which does not dislodge Agamemnon's first rea- 
son. Rather, Clytemnestra uses line 937 in order to elicit from Aga- 
memnon line 938, the predictable defense of the great power of the vox 
populi. 

Clytemnestra instantly seizes the opportunity to demolish Aga- 
memnon's fourth reason—that her praise would make him the object 
of envy (éníq80ovov, 921)—by referring to his own words at 832-33, 
where he said that few would respect the prosperous without envy 
(&veo p8óvov, 833). Clytemnestra says that he who is not envied 
(4@8dvntd¢, 939) is not prosperous, implying that as long as Agamem- 
non deems himself a successful king, he must accept her praise and 
accordingly bear the people's envy. Agamemnon cannot refute her 
statement at 939 because what she says is exactly what he maintained 
at 832-33. Clytemnestra's victory at 939 over Agamemnon's fourth 
reason immediately validates her statement at 937 which in turn, being 
supported by 939, destroys Agamemnon's first reason. 


(4) Ay. obtot yovaixds cuv iueípew waynes. 
KA. «oig & OABtots ye xai tò vucücOo xpérer. (940-41) 


Since Agamemnon realizes that, among his five reasons for rejecting 
Clytemnestra's demand, his second point—that her feminine manner 
(yovaikóg v tpórot &ué, 918) of pampering is unacceptable—is the 
only one which still stands, he resorts again to impropriety as a reason 
to reject her demand (obtot yovatkóg éotiv, 940). At 918 he disap- 
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proved of Clytemnestra's foisting her feminine manner upon him, and 
now at 940 he blames her for not applying the same feminine manner 
to herself? Since propriety is the basis of Agamemnon’s argument at 
940, in the following line Clytemnestra retorts that, if he demands pro- 
priety from her, he as a successful king should also behave properly by 
yielding to his wife. I agree with Fraenkel, who paraphrases 941 as fol- 
lows: ‘If I, the woman, should not be intent upon a struggle, then you, 
the fortunate and successful one, must also be generous for once and 
allow yourself to be defeated'.? Since Agamemnon cannot reject her 
retort at 94] as long as he keeps his argument on propriety at 940, he 
has to abandon his last remaining reason for rejecting her request. 

With Clytemnestra's retort at 941 the battle is actually over, 
because by 941 Agamemnon has lost all of his five reasons for rejecting 
Clytemnestra's demand. He knows that he has been beaten in the 
debate, and that he now has to honour with his action her logical vic- 
tory as he promised at the beginning of the stichomythia (931-32). The 
only remaining question Agamemnon can ask is whether Clytemnestra 
actually insists that her victory be honoured (942). Though there is a 
severe textual difficulty at 943, one can still safely assume that she 
gives an affirmative answer to Agamemnon's question. Agamemnon 
no longer has any justification for not stepping on the tapestries. He 
unwillingly signals his compliance by taking off his sandals and 
entrusting Cassandra to his wife. 

Thus the contents of the stichomythia indicate that the reasons 
for Agamemnon's yielding are coherently and intelligibly presented 
within its boundaries, if it is understood as the direct consequence of 
Agamemnon's objections between 914 and 930. Perhaps Aeschylus did 
not expect that the ordinary spectators of the play would be able to 
follow the exact sequence of highly complex logic employed in the 
stichomythia, but it would certainly give them at least a general 
impression that it was Clytemnestra's logic that defeated Agamemnon, 
and that would be sufficient to make the significance of the sticho- 
mythia apparent. One can perhaps argue that Aeschylus composed a 
very complex logical sequence in the stichomythia in order to give the 
impression he desired. 


28 Since Clytemnestra's reply at 945 is effective only when it is understood that 
918 is referring to Clytemnestra's feminine manner of flattering, 945 supports the argu- 
ment that yovaikdg èv tpdzotg at 918 goes with &fipove, and not with &p&. 

2 Fraenkel (n. 1 above) II, 427. 
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There 1s, however, a further question, which lies beyond the 
scope of this paper, that of why Agamemnon argues so badly, why he 
is completely overwhelmed by Clytemnestra's logic in the sticho- 
mythia. A brief sketch of a possible answer to this question will be 
sufficient at the moment. Since it is clear that Agamemnon's conduct 
is based on his faith in the gods but that of Clytemnestra on her human 
desire and reasoning, the stichomythia can be seen as a confrontation 
between “faith” and “reasoning.” As faith is an illogical emotion by 
definition, one would naturally expect that Agamemnon argues badly, 
while Clytemnestra, the embodiment of human reasoning, thrives on 
logical argumentation. Thus, like the Argive elders’ Hymn to Zeus, the 
stichomythia is another example of Aeschylus' deliberate exposure of 
the irrational element of traditional faith in Zeus.” 


Haruo KoNisui 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


9? Aeschylus’ reason for exposing in the Oresteia irrational elements of the tradi- 
tional Zeus religion is far too large a topic for this paper even to summarize. 
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THE STAGING OF ARISTOPHANES, EC. 504-727 


Seemingly minor questions of staging can affect the tone of a 
whole scene, or even of a whole drama. A case in point is the costum- 
ing proposed for Aristophanes, Ec. 504—727, by R. G. Ussher, editor 
of the most recent Oxford text of the play.’ When Praxagora returns 
home after her successful impersonation of a man at the Ecclesia (504; 
cf. 427—57), she is abruptly confronted onstage by her husband, Blep- 
yrus (520). In his last appearance onstage (311—477), Blepyrus had 
been reduced to wearing Praxagora’s saffron fiu oíótov and high 
boots (318£; 331£; 346)? Praxagora, on the other hand, left at 284 
dressed as a man (cf. 268-79). Ussher has staged the action here with 
Praxagora still in her husband's ip&ciov and shoes, while Blepyrus is 
wearing his yvtóv, which he has somehow located inside in the mean- 
time. This costuming has certain practical advantages, since it allows 
Praxagora to confront her husband onstage as a dramatic equal. It is 
also almost certainly wrong. The text shows very clearly that, when 
Praxagora returns onstage, she is wearing traditional female costume. 
Blepyrus, on the other hand, has on his own robe and shoes. 

The Chorus are the first to return from the Assembly (478), and 
they are clearly still dressed as men (esp. 506-9; cf. 493f.; 502). Prax- 
agora and her lieutenants enter next (500f.), and the Chorus encourage 
one another to remove their beards, yabtat yap Kovov ráar tò 
oxuya tobt’ Éxovoat (503). The meaning of the manuscript reading is 
relatively straightforward: Hurry and remove your beards,] for these 
[i.e., Praxagora and her companions] have come, having this [new, i.e., 
beardless] appearance for a long time now.? The implication is that 
Praxagora has removed at least her beard by the time she comes 
onstage. Ussher avoids this conclusion only by offering a double emen- 


iR. G. Ussher (ed.), Aristophanes: Ecclesiazusae (Oxford 1973) (hereafter 
“Ussher”). I refer to Ussher's text of the play throughout. Ussher also discusses the stag- 
ing of the scene, although in less detail, in “The Staging of the Ecclesiazusae,” Hermes 
97 (1969) 28-30, 

2 On these and other specific items of clothing in the scene, cf. Laura M. Stone, 
Costume in Aristophanic Poetry (New York 1981). 

3 Cf. the translation offered by Victor Coulon, “Aristophanes, Thesmophoria- 
zusen 1015-1055," RhM 100 (1957) 197 (cited by Ussher ad loc.). 
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dation, Gkovoai for rovov, and Éyovow for Éyovoot. The text now 
reads '[Hurry and remove your beards,] for these [cheeks of ours] have 
long had this disguise on unwillingly’. The received text, Ussher 
insists, is “nonsense: The women were to come back to the rendezvous 
for changing: where did these other women find an opportunity not 
open to the members of the chorus?"^ What is certain is that the pro- 
posed emendation? is not supported by any textual, metrical, or gram- 
matical evidence of corruption. Nor is there any textual basis for 
believing that the women have an agreement to change costume only 
at Praxagora's house. Finally, it is critically illegitimate to ask a dra- 
matic text quasi-historical questions about an (absolutely non-exis- 
tent) offstage "reality."$ If Praxagora and her companions have 
changed costume offstage, but the Chorus has not, that is simply the 
way it is. We have no right to carry “rationalist” criticism any further. 

The manuscript reading also avoids one of the major embarrass- 
ments in Ussher's staging, Praxagora's beard. There is no indication 
anywhere in the text that Praxagora removes her beard once she 
appears onstage. Ussher (ad 504-11) disposes of this difficulty by man- 
ufacturing a stage-action for her: "Praxagora enters, tearing off her 
beard." This is sheer invention, without any foundation in the text, 
and cannot be accepted. If (following Ussher) Praxagora wears a beard 
when she appears onstage at 500, she wears it throughout the scene. 
This costuming creates considerable problems in the subsequent 
action, of course. In particular, it makes obvious nonsense of her claim 
that she borrowed her husband's clothing only in order to visit a friend 
(535-50).’ It is far better, therefore, to retain the manuscript reading, 
and to allow Praxagora to enter without a beard. 

Ussher (ad 509-13) cites the order to strip at Ploutos 926 
(katáðov 1ax&oc Soipétiov) as a parallel for kava06o001 Boipdtiov at 
512, and on this basis assumes that Praxagora is still wearing her hus- 
band's robe and shoes, which she plans to take off and leave inside the 
house. As the locative adtobd, and the parallel with ó0gvzep éraBov 
(513) show, however, this is a misreading of the text. Praxagora does 


* Ussher ad loc. 

5 Contra Ussher ad loc., tò oyñpa tod’ in the manuscript reading is insufficiently 
“forced” to require such drastic measures. 

$ Cf. A. J. A. Waldock, Sophocles the Dramatist (Cambridge 1951) 11—24, for this 
“documentary fallacy.” 

? N.b. that it is the beard in particular that the Chorus are anxious to get off, ‘lest 
some man see and perhaps denounce us’ (493-99; 502). It is also the adoption of the 
beard which marks the real transformation into a man (118f.; 121; cf. 145). 
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not intend “‘to take off the robe again in the place from which I got it," 
but “to put the robe back down in the place from which I got it.” 

Other difficulties in the stage-action Ussher proposes here show 
the extreme improbability of his costuming. Before Praxagora can 
enter the house,’ Ussher insists, Blepyrus bursts out and catches her 
on the doorstep.” The extraordinary nature of this staging cannot be 
overemphasized. Virtually without exception, when a character in 
fifth-century Athenian drama announces a stage-action, he or she car- 
ries it out. The text is far and away our best guide to what actually 
happened onstage, and probably served as a verbal marker for the 
audience as well, to make clear the significance of often obscure stage- 
action.!! If Praxagora says she is going to enter the stage-house, and the 
text gives us no specific reason for believing she does not, the only 
reasonable assumption is that she does precisely that. 

Praxagora is thus beardless and dressed in her own clothing, and 
carrying Blepyrus’ iatiov and shoes when she enters at 504. 514-16, 
which otherwise serve no apparent purpose, cover her absence offstage 
as she drops off Blepyrus’ clothing within the house.? At 517 she 
returns, having accomplished her mission undetected. This staging has 
one further advantage, in that it solves the problem of Blepyrus' cos- 
tume. Ussher (ad 520-70) manages to clothe Praxagora's husband only 
by insisting that “he has now found his tunic in the daylight.” This 
is once again to create a textually unattested offstage history for an 
onstage character. On our more conservative staging, the old man is 
dressed in the clothing Praxagora has just dropped off inside the house, 
when he emerges at 520. It might even add to the humor of the scene 


® The Chorus change costume in the meantime (506-9). Praxagora's specific 
orders to them about how to do this stand in striking contrast to her failure to say any- 
thing about any change of costume for herself. 

? This is at least as regular a use of katatiðnp (cf. LSJ katatiðny, IT). 

1? Ussher ad 520-70. 

! Cf. esp. Oliver Taplin, The Stagecraft of Aeschylus (Oxford 1977) 28-39; Don- 
ald J. Mastronarde, Contact and Discontinuity: Some Conventions of Speech and Action 
on the Greek Tragic Stage (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London 1979) 105-13. 

'2 This is more than enough time to drop off or pick up an object. Cf. e.g., Clouds 
1244-48; Knights 1161-69. 

13 Given Ussher’s insistence that Praxagora never enters the house, it is surprising 
that he does not have Blepyrus enter still clothed in his wife’s gown and boots. The visual 
comedy of sexual inversion would thus continue (cf. 311-477). 

14 Blepyrus is technically yypvóç without his ipáttov (cf. Stone [n. 2 above] 144- 
46). It is thus inconceivable that he would go off to the Agora (725-27) without it. (Cf. 
the reticence of the Neighbor at 352f.) Contra Ussher, therefore, he must have on more 
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to have him still struggling to get his robe and shoes on as he bursts 
onstage." 

The final confirmation that Praxagora is dressed as a woman, Ble- 
pyrus as a man, comes in the action that follows. In 535-46, both Prax- 
agora and Blepyrus speak of her cross-dressing as if it were something 
in the past. She is also immediately recognized and referred to as a 
yovaix’ by the First Citizen (564). There is some deliberate sexual con- 
fusion in the scene. 520-34 in particular sound like a sexually inverted 
parody of a domestic scene that must have played itself out over and 
over again, even in firmly patriarchal Athens: a husband returns home 
from a series of nighttime adventures, only to find himself confronted 
on the doorstep by a peeved and distinctly suspicious wife. The old 
man's eager anticipation of basking in his wife's reflected glory (726f.) 
is also a deliberate reversal of the “normal” order of things." What is 
considerably more striking, however, is the submissive, distinctly 
“feminine” role that Praxagora adopts throughout the scene. She is 
small and frail (539), she insists, and uses her husband as an example 
for her behavior (545). She offers a concern with child-bearing as an 
excuse for her absence (528f.; 549), and when told that the city has 
been given over to women, can only ask: ti 8pàv; deaiverv; (556). In 
her new Athens, she makes clear, women will spend their time not in 
masculine pursuits, but cooking (651f.; 675-92; 715-17; cf. 221; 223b), 
weaving (653f.; 668-71) and providing sexual favors for the men 
(614£; cf. 37-39; 256f.; 263-65). The costuming in the scene thus only 
reflects its larger sexual dynamics. 

Ussher's staging of the action at Ec. 504-727 must therefore be 
rejected. The costuming in the scene is conventional. The action, of 
course, is not. 
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than a chiton here. (N.b. that there is nothing in the text to suggest that Blepyrus snatches 
his clothes out of Praxagora's hands.) 

'S Obviously this need not be the same set of props that Praxagora has just 
dropped off within. There are thus no technical problems with allowing the actor playing 
Blepyrus enough time to get dressed. 

16 Blepyrus does not need to catch his wife in his clothes to know what has hap- 
pened to them (cf. 535), since this has already been made clear in the Neighbor's descrip- 
tion of his own difficulties (339-43). 

'. P" Ussher ad 725-27. 
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ENNIUS' DREAM OF HOMER 


The fragments from the Annales, as well as the ancient testi- 
monia, inform us that near the beginning of his epic, before the nar- 
rative proper, Ennius shared a dream with his readers. In his dream 
Homer had appeared to inform Ennius that, by a transmigration of 
souls, his own soul, after an interim incarnation in a peacock, had been 
born into Ennius. Homer also related further Pythagorean lore, 
although the extent of this exposition de rerum natura cannot be deter- 
mined. This dream, which has fascinated ancients and moderns alike, 
is still the subject of much dispute, primarily centered on the extent of 
its original content and on the constitution of its remaining fragments.’ 
In this article my concern is not to revise the text or to reconstruct the 
dream, but rather to offer a new interpretation of the dream as an inte- 
gral element of the epic it preludes. This interpretation will avoid beg- 
ging the question of the text by resting on the widely accepted outlines 
of the episode, which I will argue played a role in making Ennius' epic 
style, especially its Homeric elements, plausible to his readers. 

This function of the dream as what might be called an aesthetic 
ruse is perhaps best illustrated by imagining the Roman reader 
approaching Ennius' epic with expectations fostered by the epics of 
Livius Andronicus and Naevius, which in view of their popularity can 
be said to have constituted the Latin epic tradition when Ennius began 
his work. The greatest surprise for the reader will of course have been 
the new meter, hexameter in place of saturnians. Although the novelty 
of this change should not be over-emphasized—Latin had already 
been molded to Greek metrical schemes before the Annales, beginning 
with Livius’ dramas—each of the ancient genres had something of an 
independent linguistic character, and Ennius' substitution of quanti- 
tative hexameter for the shorter, two-cola and possibly accentual satur- 
nian line constituted a clear break with the Latin epic tradition.” 


! For the details and recent scholarship, see O. Skutsch, The Annals of Quintus 
Ennius (Oxford 1985) 147-67. A scholiast on Persius 6.9~11 gives us an outline of the 
dream to which the fragments closely conform: "Ennius .. . in Annalium suorum prin- 
cipio . . . dicit se vidisse in somnis Homerum dicentem fuisse quondam pavonem et ex eo 
translatam in se animam esse secundum Pythagorae philosophi definitionem." 

? Although it is not crucial to my argument that Ennius' hexameter had as a model 
Homer's versification rather than Callimachus', for instance, or Apollonius', in several 
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Other Homeric borrowings as well will have struck Ennius’ read- 
ers as innovations. The Homeric features in the Annales are numerous, 
and have been well-documented; here I will limit myself to a brief 
sampling of those Homeric elements in the Annales where it is likely 
that Ennius was breaking new ground with the Latin epic idiom. These 
innovations involve phraseology, syntax, and morphology. Ennius was 
clearly fond of faithfully rendering noun and epithet combinations in 
Homer (e.g., somno leni and concava specus for poAux® ÜÓnvo and 
onéoc KoiAov);* he also modelled pairs of coordinate words on Homer 
(e.g., muros urbemque and noctesque diesque patterned on xóAvoc Kai 
1ÉUyog and vóktag te Kat fjuaxa). It is probable that with these and 
other phrases Ennius was allowing the formulaic a greater role in his 
epic than did his Latin epic predecessors (this case is easier to make 
with regard to Livius than to Naevius, since we can compare Livius' 
translation with the original and see him exclude from the Latin such 
easily rendered formulaic epithets in the Greek verse as qíAov and 
KaAf).? 

Under syntactical innovations in the Annales, whether inspired 
by Homer or simply by Greek usage in general, can be included his 
pioneering use of the coordinate -que endings (as seen in the phrase 
noctesque diesque above, which suggests Homer as the model for this 
metrically useful variation), his use of the accusative of respect,’ and 


respects Ennius’ use of hexameter is closer to Homer than the Alexandrians; see P. 
Magno, “I modelli greci negli Annales di Ennio," Latomus 41 (1982) 487-491. 

? For general treatment of these features, see H. v. Kameke, Ennius und Homer: 
Versuch einer Analyse der Annalenfragmente (Weida in Thüringen 1926); also F. Kunz, 
Die älteste römische Epik in ihren Verhältnis zu Homer (Wien-Meidling 1890), W. 
Róser, Ennius, Euripides, und Homer (Würzburg-Aumühle 1939), and M. v. Albrecht, 
“Ein Pferdegleichnis bei Ennius," Hermes 97 (1969) 333-45. 

* A fuller list of such imitations can be found in F. Kunz, Die älteste römische 
Epik, 19-20. 

5] am in disagreement with H. Frankel here, who in “Griechische Bildung in 
altrómischen Epen," Hermes 67 (1932) 305, attributes the absence of such epithets to 
the poverty of Livius' literary medium. It seems more likely that the reduction of epi- 
thets in the Odusia was an aesthetic judgment on Livius' part, one that was perhaps 
encouraged by the saturnian line, on the average several syllables shorter than Homer's 
hexameter. 

$ O. Skutsch, The Annals, 338-39. 

TE. A. Hahn, “The Origin of the Greek Accusative,” TAPA 91 (1960) 223-24. 
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his use of the neuter plural adjective in an adverbial sense.* There are 
also the constructions like dia dearum, patterned on Homer's dia 
OBeGwv, and perhaps his most notorious Grecism, the nominal tmesis 
that splits cerebrum in the phrase saxo cere comminuit brum.? 

Under morphological innovations inspired by Homer may be 
placed the instances of apocope, wherein do, gau, and cael appear for 
domum, gaudium, and caelum respectively. Ennius also used forms of 
sus for the reflexive suus; since forms of sus do occur as demonstrative 
pronouns in archaic Latin, this Ennian use of sus may have been taken 
with an eye on the Homeric óc, which can be both demonstrative pro- 
noun and possessive adjective. Finally, in the phrase Mettoeoque Fufe- 
tioeo Ennius has evidently modelled a genitive ending on Homer's 
-O10. 

These examples of Ennius' innovations are meant to give an indi- 
cation of how pervasive (and in some instances, radical) the stylistic 
presence of Homer in the Annales was and would have seemed to 
Ennius' audience. Although the success of Ennius' epic style had to rest 
primarily on the merits of that style itself (on the virtues of hexameter 
over saturnians for sustained and flowing narrative, for instance, or on 
the advantages of linguistic “deviations” and formulaic phrases for 
composing in meter, or on the epic atmosphere created by Homeric 
tags), it is my contention that the dream of Homer that prefaced the 
epic was in part designed and included to render the innovative and 
experimental qualities of Ennuis’ style more immediately acceptable 
and plausible to his Roman audience. 

As preparation for his epic style, the fiction that Ennius is Homer 
by metempsychosis can be seen to work in several ways. Given the 
circumstances of incarnation, the reader is encouraged to accept 
Ennius’ Homeric style (or indeed any Greek usages, whether inspired 
by Homer or not) as natural and inevitable. For the dream to work in 
this way does not require (nor of course preclude) the reader’s credence 
in Pythagoreanism. We come as readers to an art work or as spectators 


5 W, Kroll, “Die Dichtersprache,” in Studien zum Verständnis der Römischen Lit- ` 
eratur (Stuttgart 1924) 249. 

°F, Skutsch, “Ennius,” RE 5 (1905) 2625; L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language 
(London 1954) 101. The tmesis of cere comminuit brum is considered spurious by some, 
but has a recent defender in J. Zetzel, who has found precedents for such nominal tmesis 
in Hellenistic Greek verse: *Ennian Experiments," AJP 95 (1974) 137-140. 
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to a drama willing to be fooled for a spell, and only ask that the artist 
help suspend our disbelief. Instead of leaving his readers to their own 
devices and automatic responses when confronted with this new and 
sometimes strange epic style, Ennius prepares them with a fiction, 
whereby even Ennius’ most notorious Homerisms are given an inter- 
pretive framework to render them plausible. 

There is a second and subtler way, however, in which the dream 
prelude has a bearing on Ennius' epic style. In recounting his dream 
Ennius not only relates his identity with Homer, but also relays some 
Pythagorean lore de rerum natura. Skutsch and Waszink are I think 
correct in subordinating this exposition to a supporting role in Ennius' 
claim to be Homer reincarnate. “The Pythagorean revelation,” 
Skutsch argues, “is entirely secondary, being only a means to an end; 
for only with the help of the migration of souls could Ennius claim to 
be a second Homer."'? But the Pythagorean theory that accompanied 
the dream is also well suited as a metaphorical introduction to Ennius’ 
epic style. In the transmigration of souls, the boundaries between indi- 
viduals or personalities are not as firm as they seem; the cognoscenti 
perceive an identity that persists behind the different faces and mani- 
festations. But this is just the attitude Ennius would have us take with 
regard to the boundaries between languages; the language barrier is an 
illusion. The Pythagorean theory helps to create a linguistic environ- 
ment in which the liberties that Ennius takes in modelling Latin on 
Greek will appear not so much to violate a Latin tradition as to con- 
tinue an older one. Thus, the dream told in the introduction gives the 
reader of the Annales a reason for the strange Greekness of style, and 
provides something of a model as well for the relationship between 
Greek and Latin that Ennius would like us to imagine for his epic. 

My interpretation of Ennius dream is a continuation in the 
direction Skutsch and Waszink have taken with it. Both reject the view 
that the dream functions primarily as an exposition of the author’s 
beliefs. This is not so much to deny that Ennius or his audience were 
interested in Pythagoreanism (apparently they were) as to focus on 
what function this dream account had for a national epic; the crucial 


10 O. Skutsch, “The Annals of Quintus Ennius," in Studia Enniana (London 
1968) 8; J. H. Waszink, in “Ennianum,” Opuscula Selecta (Leiden 1979) 100-1, calls the 
doctrine of transmigration explained in the dream “the indispensable base for the fig- 
mentum poeticum that Homer's soul (thumos) was actually present in the body of 
Ennius." 
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question is why Ennius prefaced imperium with peacocks and metem- 
psychosis. The common response to this question has been to give the 
dream a programmatic function; it is a means by which the poet 
declares his position and intentions vis-à-vis his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. As Skutsch reads it, the dream declares Ennius' intention 
to be the first Roman poet to write with a Greek sophistication; it also 
releases him from the Alexandrian ban against the imitation of 
Homer: Ennius is not imitating Homer—he is Homer!!! 

There is of course a continuum of programmatic declarations in 
ancient literature (some involving dreams), and it makes sense to 
interpret Ennius’ dream as a topos within this tradition." Such focus, 
however, on the dream as an advertisement of credentials (or, accord- 
ing to some, an acknowledgment of debt) neglects the consideration 
of the dream's internal sui generis connections with the epic itself. The 
fragmentary nature of the Annales encourages and often compels the 
reader to view passages in isolation from each other rather than as 
parts of a whole, but in this case the pervasive Homeric borrowings in 
the extant verses provide an obvious counterpart to the dream, and 
my interpretation is an attempt to explore the aesthetic relation 
between style and dream. By preparing the reader for the epic's inno- 
vative style in the ways I have argued above, not only are the dream 
and Pythagorean theory seen to have an aesthetic purpose in the 
Annales, but certain facets of Ennius style appear in a different light. 
A. Gratwick speculates that “Ennius thought of Latin as a much-cor- 
rupted Greek dialect."'* This judgment accurately reflects the free- 
doms Ennius took with Latin, but, if my interpretation of the dream 
is right, Gratwick overlooks Ennius' complete awareness of these lib- 
erties; the dream and the metempsychosis, suggesting as they do the 
absence of traditional boundaries, are in part designed to forestall the 
reader’s alienation when confronted with Ennius' stylistic experi- 


H O. Skutsch, Studia Enniana, 6-9. 

12 A good review of this tradition, with Ennius in his place, can be found in J. 
Miller, “Disclaiming Divine Inspiration: A Programmatic Pattern," WS (1986) 151-64. 

BW. Suerbaum, in Untersuchungen zur Selbstdarstellung älterer römischer 
Dichter (Hildesheim 1968) 101-3, interprets the dream primarily as “ein Bekenntnis zu 
Homer und daneben den Ausdruck eines hohen dichterischen Selbstbewusstseins." For 
Kameke (n. 3 above), the dream “birgt Abhángigkeitsgefühl und Nachfolgebewusstsein” 


(5). 
14 A, Gratwick, “Ennius’ Annales,” in Cambridge History of Classical Literature 
2 (1982) 70. 
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ments. To lift both the dream and the Homerisms out of their aesthetic 
enclosure in the Annales, judging the former primarily as an eccentric 
credo or a literary topos, and the other as a sign of confusion between 
two languages, is to obscure their idiomatic and mutually supportive 
function in Ennius' epic: the dream helps to authorize the Homeric 
(and all the Greek) elements of the verse, and they in turn give evi- 
dence of the dream experience (for who but Homer, after all, would 
write do for domum?). This interpretation, with its assessment of the 
dreamer as a calculating innovator, perhaps does some damage to the 
traditional picture of Ennius as the ruggedly naive three-hearted, red- 
nosed poet formerly a peacock and now boasting to be Homer while 
prone to crude linguistic aberrations, but the image of the artist that 
‘begins to emerge is no less attractive. 
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Tum Brutus: Orationes quidem eius [Caesaris sc.] mihi vehementer pro- 
bantur. Compluris autem legi atque etiam commentarios, quos idem 
scripsit rerum suarum. Valde quidem, inquam, probandos; nudi enim 
sunt, recti et venusti, omni ornatu orationis tamquam veste detracto. 
Seddum voluit alios habere parata, unde sumerent qui vellent scribere 
historiam, ineptis gratum fortasse fecit, qui illa volent calamistris inur- 
ere; sanos quidem homines a scribendo deterruit. 


5 detracto Lambinus: detracta libri 


This famous passage still has one problem no one has seen fit to 
treat. What the passage says is that Caesar wanted others to have mate- 
rial to hand, from which those desirous of writing history might draw. 
What it ought to say is that Caesar intended any others who might wish 
to write history to have ready material from which to draw. The two 
italicized expressions seem to refer to different groups, but logically the 
“others” to whom Caesar is furnishing ready material ought to be iden- 
tical to “those desirous of writing history." By supplying two letters 
whose disappearance is easily accounted for and moving a comma we 
get just this meaning: Sed dum voluit alios habere parata unde sumer- 
ent, (si) qui vellent historiam scribere. The use of a si quis condition 
as a substitute for an indefinite, e.g., si qui in hac arte excellunt mean- 
ing ‘any who excel in this art,’ is a common feature of Ciceronian style. 
For its use in connection with alii or the like to mean ‘any others who,’ 
see, e.g, De Off 1.145, De Or. 2.116, Top. 52, Livy 23.42.7, and 
43.23.6. For the omission of si and before qui, cf. Att. 4.17.3 and the 
similar corruption at Livy 35.8.7. 


Seneca, Epist. 2.3-4 


Non prodest cibus nec corpori accedit qui statim sumptus emittitur; 

nihil aeque sanitatem inpedit quam remediorum crebra mutatio; non 

venit vulnus ad cicatricem in quo medicamenta (multa) temptantur; 
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non convalescit planta quae saepe transfertur; nihil tam utile est ut in 
transitu prosit. Distringit librorum multitudo; itaque cum legere non 
possis quantum habueris, satis est habere quantum legas. 'Sed modo' 
inquis ‘hunc librum evolvere volo, modo illum. Fastidientis stomachi 
est multa degustare; quae ubi varia sunt et diversa, inguinant non alunt. 


Seneca uses a variety of analogies to make his point, that it is 
better to stay with a few authors than to read around indiscriminately. 
But by the end of the passage he has settled on the common metaphor 
of reading-matter as nourishment and the process of its assimilation 
as digestion. Here it is hard to see how inquinant contributes to this 
field of discourse. A wide variety of food does not stain, befoul, or pol- 
lute, and the verb forms no intelligible antithesis to a/unt. Read inquie- 
tant. The verb is common in Seneca in the sense ‘disturb the peace of 
mind of (a person)’: Ep. 2.1, Dial. 5.11.1, etc. It can also mean ‘make 
il? (TLL LA.1.a.8) and thus contributes to the metaphor here. Just as 
too great a variety of food upsets the body rather than nourishing it,' 
so indiscriminate reading upsets the soul. 


Quintilian 10.1.23 


verum ita sunt [sc. writing, reading, and speaking] inter se conexa et 
indiscreta omnia, ut, si quid ex his defuerit, frustra sit in ceteris labora- 
tum. nam neque solida atque robusta fuerit umquam eloquentia, nisi 
multo stilo vires acceperit, et citra lectionis exemplum labor ille carens 
rectore fluitabit, et qui sciet, quae quoque sint modo dicenda, nisi tamen 
in procinctu paratamque ad omnis casus habuerit eloquentiam, velut 
clausis thesauris incubabit. non autem ut quidquid praecipue necessar- 
ium est, sic ad efficiendum oratorem maximi protinus erit momenti. 


The two editions of Quintilian most commonly used today, Win- 
terbottom's OCT and Radermacher's Teubner, print as the last sen- 
tence of this passage something that, as far as I can see, just misses 
being Latin. For both ut and quidquid begin subordinate clauses, and 
each would seem to need a verb, yet there is only a single verb between 
them.? The apodosis, furthermore, requires that something be said 


! The use of inguieto with specific reference to the viscera is to be found in Ter- 
tullian, anim. 26.2, though there not of digestive organs but of the womb. 

? That quidquid here is used in the meaning quidque is maintained by W. Peterson 
in his edition of Book 10. The discussion of this usage in Leumann-Hofmann-Szantyr, 
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about quidquid praecipue necessarium est, as parallel to maximi pro- 
tinus erit momenti. To see that this is so, supply res necessariae or any 
other noun for quidquid praecipue necessarium est and see if the result 
makes sense. I find that it does not. 

There are only two ways I can see to restore the sense Quintilian 
intended. We could remove the ut (but also, unfortunately, the sic) and 
produce a sentence parallel to 10.1.42: sed non quidquid ad aliquam 
partem scientiae pertinet, protinus ad faciendam etiam phrasin, de qua 
loquimur, accommodatum. (This also illustrates for our passage the 
precise use of protinus, ‘necessarily’, OLD 5.) 

But there is an easier way. Before looking down at the apparatus 
I conjectured quidque. Quisque plus the superlative is an ingredient in 
two common idioms. Optimus quisque patriae amantissimus est is 
illustrated by all the grammars. Its less common variant, Ut quisque 
optimus est, ita patriae amantissimus, receives no discussion in the 
standard grammars (but see Bradley's Arnold, p. 212 and Hermann 
Menge, Repetitorium der lateinischen Syntax und Stylistik [Munich 
1961], 149), though there are plenty of examples in Cicero: Verr. 
2.1.68, 2.2.27, 2.5.90, 2.5.136, Phil. 1.20, etc. The use of quisque plus 
superlative in the ut-clause and (usually) a superlative in the apodosis 
expresses proportion, as in the first example above: ‘Men are patriotic 
in proportion to their goodness’. 

Quintilian uses the idiom when he quotes Livy’s advice to ora- 
tors in 10.1.39: legendos Demosthenem atque Ciceronem, tum ita, ut 
quisque esset Demostheni et Ciceroni simillimus. If we read quidque 
our passage means, ‘A thing's importance in the formation of the ora- 
tor is not proportional to its being a necessary precondition'. He goes 
on to explain that certain faculties, such as speech itself, are necessary 
preconditions to oratory but recede in importance as training 
progresses. 

Rather than deleting both ut and sic we have only to look down 
at the apparatus, where we see that quicque is the reading of P and the 
second hand of W. The merits of this reading were appreciated by E. 
Bonnell, whose 1854 Teubner reads quidque? 


11.201—2 does not encourage this view. The usage is volkstümlich, unknown to Cicero or 
Caesar, and hence unlikely to be adopted by Quintilian. 

3 Adjectives like necessarius and idoneus, of course, do not form their superlatives 
in the usual way, but by periphrasis, usually with maxime. Here praecipue functions as 
a superlative-maker as at 10.1.89, where admirabilem praecipue is parallel to maximam. 
Cf. also Tac. Ann. 14.31.1. 
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In the works that follow upon Cicero's return from exile in 57 
B.C. strain is evident: desire to achieve both self-justification and 
revenge is tempered by the necessity of avoiding offense to Caesar. 
Nowhere is Cicero's frustration more apparent than in his speech In 
Pisonem, delivered in 55 against L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, con- 
sul with A. Gabinius in 58.' And it is the agitation of the author, which 
at points verges on hysteria, that has traditionally attracted critical 
comment. Typical is the remark of N. H. Watts: “The speech in gen- 
eral is full of a scurrility astounding even by the standard of ancient 
usage.” But this oration, in which Piso is called “filth,” “beast,” and 
“castrated hog," is not without its own calculated elegance. The genre 
of invective dictated certain stylizations,! and we can observe Cicero, 
for all his anger, working with the elements of his speech in a manner 
that verges on the baroque. 

Most striking in this light is the work’s peroration:* 


Qua re si tibi evenerit quod metuis ne accidat, equidem non 
moleste feram; sin id tardius forte fiet, fruar tamen tua et indigni- 
tate et timiditate, nec te minus libenter metuentem videbo ne reus 
fias quam reum, nec minus laetabor cum te semper sordidum, 
quam si paulisper sordidatum viderem. (99) 


Here, precisely where one expects the most vigorous feeling,’ comes an 
elaborate conceit based on the punning of sordidum and sordidatum, 


! On Piso's career see F. L. Münzer, “L. Calpurnius Piso," RE 3.1387~90, T. R. 
S. Broughton, The Magistrates of the Roman Republic II (New York 1952) 193-94, and 
R. G. M. Nisbet, Cicero, In L. Calpurnium Pisonem Oratio (Oxford 1961) v-xvi and 
Appendix I (hereafter Nisbet). As consul Piso had colluded with his son-in-law Julius 
Caesar to make possible Cicero's exile; the rich province of Macedonia was his reward. 

? Loeb Class. Lib., Cicero, the Speeches (London 1931) 139. One uncontroversial 
statement in a flawed edition. See Nisbet, xxxi. 

3 See Nisbet, Appendix VI and W. Süss, Ethos, Studien zur älteren griechischen 
Rhetorik (Leipzig and Berlin 1910) 245-262. 

^| have used Nisbet's text with one exception. This concerns the spelling of the 
adjective vecors. See n.10 below. 

5 Contrast the ending of In Cat. 1: Tu, Iuppiter, qui isdem quibus haec urbs aus- 
piciis a Romulo es constitutus, quem Statorem huius urbis atque imperii vere nomina- 
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an effect reinforced in the almost Gorgianic quality produced by the 
exaggerated and unsolemn alliteration of forte fiet, fruar tamen tua 
combined with the jingly libenter metuentem and reus . . . reum.® This 
and similar places suggest the Asiatic style,’ and show that Cicero is 
anxious for his assault against Piso to be placed in a context of osten- 
tatious art. On the psychology that joined such a seeming contrast of 
substance and style I do not propose to comment, but rather wish to 
draw attention to a particular felicity of diction in Cicero's speech that 
has not been noticed. 

In describing the circumstances attending his departure into exile 
Cicero says the following: 


Itaque discessu tum meo omnes illi nefarii gladii de manibus cru- 
delissimis exciderunt, cum quidem tu, o vecors et amens, cum 
omnes boni abditi inclusique maererent, templa gemerent, tecta 
urbis ipsa lugerent, complexus es funestum illud animal [sc. 
Clodium] ex nefariis stupris, ex civili cruore, ex omni scelerum 
importunitate et flagitiorum impuritate concretum, atque eodem 
in templo, eodem et loci vestigio et temporis, arbitria non mei 
solum sed patriae funeris abstulisti. (21) 


mus, hunc et huius socios a tuis ceterisque templis, a tectis urbis ac moenibus, a vita 
fortunisque civium omnium arcebis, et homines bonorum inimicos, hostes patriae, 
latrones Italiae, scelerum foedere inter se ac nefaria societate coniunctos, aeternis suppli- 
ciis vivos mortuosque mactabis. Serious and noble feeling expressed in liturgical form, 
with all the gravity that Roman religion confers on speech. L. P. Wilkinson's assumption 
that the Catilinarians and the In Pisonem represent a single style of Ciceronian invective 
is not exact. This in The Cambridge History of Classical Literature II (Cambridge 1982) 
251. E. Werner, Stilistische Untersuchungen zur Pisoniana (Leipzig 1933) contains useful 
formal analysis, but the conclusion is the same: “Es ist der Stil der hóchsten Leidenschaft 
und der stärksten rednerischen Wirkung . . . Es ist der Stil der Verrinen, der Catilinarien 
.. .” (p. 74 and n. 37) 

$ Note also the aggressive homoeoteleuton of the preceding sentence: ... sed 
abiectum, contemptum, despectum a ceteris, a te ipso desperatum et relictum, circum- 
spectantem omnia, quicquid increpuisset pertimescentem, diffidentem tuis rebus . . . 

7 The composition here conforms well to the first of Cicero's two definitions of 
Asiatic style offered in the Brutus: Genera autem Asiaticae dictionis duo sunt: unum sen- 
tentiosum et argutum, sententiis non tam gravibus et severis quam concinnis et venustis 
. .. (Brut. 325). On the nature of Asianism in Roman oratory see further E. Norden, Die 
Antike Kunstprosa P (Leipzig 1923, repr. Stuttgart 1958) 126-52 and 212-33, W. R. 
Johnson, Luxuriance and Economy: Cicero and the Alien Style (California 1971) passim, 
G. Kennedy, The Art of Rhetoric in the Roman World (Princeton 1972) 96-100, and H. 
C. Gotoff, Cicero's Elegant Style: An Analysis of the Pro Archia (Illinois 1979) 32-66. 
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It is the interjection o vecors et amens in this passage that attracts 
attention. Imputations of insanity are a commonplace in classical 
invective, both Greek and Latin,’ and are in addition a part of Latin 
colloquial expression, as J. B. Hofmann has shown.? But the conjunc- 
tion of the two insults invites further comment. 

The adjective vecors is formed from the privative particle ve, 
which is cognate with the Sanskrit áva, and the noun cor in the sense 
of ‘spirit? or 'soul'. Cicero himself etymologizes in the Tusculan 
Disputations: 


Aliis cor ipsum animus videtur, ex quo excordes, vecordes con- 
cordesque dicuntur... (1.9) 


It will then-be seen that the adjective amens is semantically the equiv- 
alent of vecors—the negative prefix, in this case ab, and the noun 
mens: so, ‘out of one's mind’.'' This congeries, or pleonasm in descrip- 
tive words, approaches the manner of older Latin in the high style, 
further evoked by the possible linguistic play.? And the genre most 


* See Nisbet, 196. pavia and furor are the classic charges against political enemies; 
the topos was sufficiently standard to appear in the pseudo-Sallustian school exercise In 
Ciceronem: Qui tibi ante optimates videbantur, eosdem dementes ac furiosos vocas (7). 
Such slanders are also part of Stoic attacks on the Epicureans. See P. DeLacy, "Cicero's 
Invective Against Piso," TAPA 72 (1941) 49-58, p.55, n.38, and G. Luck, “Was Lucre- 
tius Really Mad?" Euphrosyne 16 (1988) 289-94, who shows how this rhetoric could 
move back and forth between prose and verse. 

? Lateinische Umgangssprache (Heidelberg 1951) 78: "Typisch umgangssprach- 
lich ... die Ausdrücke für geistige Abnormitát und Verworfenheit im Sinne . . ." Exam- 
ples follow. 

10 See A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Latine 
(Paris 1932) 1036, s.v. vé-. This adjective is found with two spellings: vecors, which is 
etymologically correct, and vaecors, a corruption presumably arising from a desire to 
connect the word with the interjection vae. Prof. Shackleton Bailey tells me (per litteras, 
Feb. 1988) that it is impossible to decide on the normal republican orthography, since 
the word does not appear epigraphically. Editors will follow their Mss; to emphasize the 
etymology I have consistently written vecors here. 

N Ernout-Meillet, s.v. ab, abs, à 2. The authors also cite à-méns as a parallel for- 
mation to those words with the prefix ve (1036). 

On congeries see Quint. Inst. 8.4.26: Potest adscribi amplificationi congeries 
quoque verborum sententiarum idem significantium. L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language 
(London 1961) 108 remarks: “The tragedians, too, provide a rich material to exemplify 
those devices of stylization which abound in epic: alliteration, assonance, asyndeton, 
tricola, and finally the ‘congeries’, the heaping of synonyms, which was so characteristic 
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concerned with describing agitated or deranged mental states is trag- 
edy. Such scenes are a traditional ornament of the Roman theater, 
chiefly but not exclusively in plays based on originals by Euripides, 
whose preoccupation with aberrant psychological states marks much 
of his work. The Hellenistic period took this interest even further," 
and so Roman dramatists received an especially rich literary legacy of 
action provoked by mental torment. Most famous among Latin imi- 
tations is perhaps the erotic disturbance of Medea at the beginning of 
Ennius’ Medea exul: 


nam numquam era errans mea domo efferet pedem 
Medea animo aegro amore saevo saucia. (Scen. 253-54 V?) 


Other fragments will be more directly relevant to the In Pisonem. 
First, from the Jliona of Pacuvius, a play which owes a debt to the 
Hecuba of Euripides: 


paelici superstitiosae cum vecordi coniuge (frag. 216 R?) 


and two fragments with the noun amentia, one from the Chryses of 
Pacuvius, a play drawn from the Chryses of Sophocles and the Chry- 
sippus of Euripides: 


di monerint meliora atque amentiam averruncassint 
tuam! (frag. 112 R?) 


a mark of the ancient carmina and legal formulae of the Romans." Among his examples 
saxeum grande et grave from the Melanippus of Accius (frag. 438 R?) most closely 
approximates in effect Cicero's vecors et amens. On linguistic word-play in old Latin see 
most recently O. Skutsch, The Annals of Quintus Ennius (Oxford 1983) Index rerum, 
s.v. Punning figures; in Cicero T.E.V. Pierce, “Notes On Cicero, In Pisonem," CQ n.s. 
20 (1970) 309-21, p. 311, points out morbum aut mortem (43), which “may have been 
felt to be related etymologicaily.” 

'3 Evidence for Hellenistic tragedy is notoriously scant, but some general indica- 
tion of later Greek taste may be had from Parthenius Mepi èponkôv raðnuátæv 17, 20, 
and 24 in Martini's edition. Compare the popularity of mad scenes in the bel canto ope- 
ras of Bellini and Donizetti. 

'4 For discussion of psychological analysis in Ennius see L. Jocelyn The Tragedies 
of Ennius (Cambridge 1967) 336-37. 
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and another from the Euripidean Meleager of Accius: 
heu, cor ira fervit caecum, amentia rapior ferorque. (frag. 450 R?) 


That these lines were understood to be particularly illustrative of the 
high tragic style is shown by the fact that they were both objects of 
parody: Pacuvius by Lucilius in a satire on the composition of poetry: 


‘di monerint meliora, amentiam averuncassint tuam' (frag. 653 M) 


while Accius’ verse is echoed in a line of the domestic comedian Afran- 
ius, with the alteration of amentia to amens: 


torpere mater, amens ira fervere. (frag. 128 R?) 


Next to consider are three neoteric uses of vecors and one of 
amens. In Catullus there are two instances of vecors, both in the poly- 
metrics and both clearly involving parody. Cat. 15 is addressed to 
Aurelius, to whom Catullus entrusts a puer delicatus, perhaps Juven- 
tius, for safe-keeping, and adds a warning: 


quod si te mala mens furorque vecors 

in tantam impulerit, sceleste, culpam, 

ut nostrum insidiis caput lacessas, 

a tum te miserum malique fati! (14-17) 


Notice in this place that vecors is in close proximity to the noun mens, 
which is modified by mala. mala mens is the equivalent of amentia, 
as is shown by the meaning of its opposite, bona mens, or 'sanity';' 


'5 Also significant is the occurrence of the substantive form of vecors in a fragment 
of the comic writer Novius: tristimoniam / ex animo deturbavit et vecordiam (frag. 40 
R?). This line is quoted by Festus from a play titled Hercules Coactor, which suggests 
tragic burlesque. See Ribbeck's note ad loc. I distinguish frank parodies of tragic diction 
from the presence in Plautus and Terence of a range of words—forms of insanio being 
the most common—used as part of comic abuse. These are presumably examples of 
Hofmann's "Umgangssprache" (n. 9 above) 78. 

16 E.g., Pet. 61.1: postquam ergo omnes bonam mentem bonamque valetudinem 
sibi optarunt. . . . See further OLD, s.v. mens 5. 
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the adjective and noun also produce an alliterative effect repeated in 
tum te miserum malique. Catullus intends a jocular tone, but the 
humor comes from his suggestion of a style appropriate to a higher 
genre." 

The same can be said of the little regarded Cat. 40, which is 
directed at one Ravidus, an erotic rival of Catullus who risks danger- 
ous poetic retribution: 


Quaenam te mala mens, miselle Ravide, 

agit praecipitem in meos iambos? 

quis deus tibi non bene advocatus 

vecordem parat excitare rixam? 

an ut pervenias in ora vulgi? (1-5) 


As in Cat. 15 vecors is found with mala mens, and here the alliteration 
continues with the vocative miselle. Line 5 of the poem adds to the 
archaic patina, since the phrase pervenias in ora vulgi points to the 
famous boast of Ennius volito vivos per ora virum (Var. 18 V?).!* 

If Catullus uses this language in jest, his friend Calvus gives evi- 
dence for it in something like its original context. The adjective vecors 
appears in one of the few fragments from Calvus' epyllion, the Jo. In 
it Io sees the terrible force of Juno's wrath: 


Mens mea dira sibi praedicens omnia, vecors. (frag. 10 Mor.) 


Again vecors and mens with alliteration, a collocation that seems to 
have come very naturally to writers of the late republic when they 
wished to recall, whether seriously or with humor, the mood of the old 
tragic characters. 

A last neoteric example is of the adjective amens. The word is a 
äna% in Catullus, where it occurs in the epyllion during Ariadne's des- 
perate reproach of Theseus. She calls out to the Furies: : 


7 C. W. Macleod, “Parody and Personalities in Catullus," CQ n.s. 23 (1973) 274- 
303 = Collected Essays (Oxford 1983) 171-86, p.175, n. 6 comments on this poem: “The 
style of lines 14-19 is ridiculously grandiloquent; note the reduplications mala mens 
furorque vecors (14) and miserum malique fati (17), the alliteration in 18-19 and the 
-que/que in 19... ." 

5 Noted by K. Quinn, Catullus, The Poems (New York 1970) 212. 
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huc huc adventate, meas audite querellas, 
quas ego, vae misera, extremis proferre medullis 
cogor inops, ardens, amenti caeca furore. (64.195-97) 


The dramatic aspects of Ariadne’s lament, derived from both Greek 
and Roman sources, are at once apparent and have long been identi- 
fied by the commentators. Here it will suffice to point out an imita- 
tion of Ennius' Medea exul earlier in the speech: 


Iuppiter omnipotens, utinam ne tempore primo 
Cnosia Cecropiae tetigissent litora puppes (171-72) 


utinam ne in nemore Pelio securibus 
caesa accidisset abiegna ad terram trabes. (Scen. 246-47 V?) 


In using these celebrated lines of Ennius Catullus seeks to place Ari- 
adne in the setting of a tragic heroine, and produces for her language 
of appropriate elevation. 

Cicero again becomes important to the argument, not yet the Jn 
Pisonem, but rather an early example of the orator’s poetry, his Aratea, 
the translation of the Phaenomena of Aratus. The passage of interest 
in this context is an expansion of the Greek original in which Cicero 
describes the assault by Orion on the goddess Diana, and her subse- 
quent revenge through the giant Scorpio. Cicero lays emphasis on the 
maddened violence of Orion in four lines: 


Orion quondam manibus violasse Dianam” 
dicitur, excelsis errans in collibus amens (frag. 33.420-21 S) 


and later: 


Ille feras vecors amenti corde necabat, 
Oenopionis avens epulas ornare nitentis. (424-25) 


19 See Ellis (1889), Kroll (1959), Fordyce (1961), and Quinn (1970 ad loc.; also H. 
Bardon, "Catulle et ses modéles poétiques de langue latine," Latomus 16 (1957) 614- 
627. : 

20 Tn this line I accept Clausen's emendation Orion quondam as against Soubiran's 
Vir quondam. See W. V. Clausen, “Cicero and the New Poetry," HSCP 90 (1986) 159- 
70, p. 163. 
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These verses are a kind of ornamented cadenza on the language that 
has been discussed: first the adjective amens of Orion, then vecors, 
which is further elaborated in the punning amenti corde. Cicero was 
still an adolescent when he did his translation, and so prone to exag- 
gerating the influences he was in the process of absorbing, among them 
tragedy.?! 

With the resonance of this emotional diction established a later 
place in the In Pisonem reveals itself more completely. At one point 
Cicero gives a list of Piso's outrageous acts as consul, and then asks 
with great rhetorical passion: 


Ego te non vecordem, non furiosum, non mente captum, 
non tragico illo Oreste aut Athamante dementiorem 
putem ...? (47) 


In questioning Piso's sanity Cicero is not simply indulging in ordinary 
forensic abuse, but is using language that has a particular function in 
one genre of Roman literature. Here Cicero refers directly to that 
genre: the Orestes he had in mind must be that of Ennius' Eumeni- 
des,” and we know that both Ennius and Accius composed plays on 


?! On tragic diction in Cicero's translations see J. Soubiran, Cicéron, Aratea, Frag- 
ments Poétiques (Paris 1972) 98. In an earlier article (“The Orion Episode of Cicero's 
Aratea," CJ 77 [1981] 12-22) I argued for a non-dramatic Hellenistic source, perhaps 
Euphorion, as the model for Cicero's elaboration of Aratus. This still seems to me the 
case: the theme of madness will have come from Greek, the language used to describe it 
from the Latin stage. 

22 It is of interest in this regard that Cicero makes another direct reference to the 
theater immediately preceding the last place in the Jn Pis. quoted: Nolite enim ita putare, 
patres conscripti, ut in scaena videtis, homines consceleratos impulsu deorum terreri furi- 
alibus taedis ardentibus. Sua quemque fraus, suum facinus, suum scelus, sua audacia de 
sanitate ac mente deturbat; hae sunt impiorum furiae, hae flammae, hae faces (46). 'This 
passage, which Cicero has reworked from an earlier use in Pro Rose. Am. 67, appears 
dependent on Ennius Scen. 30 V*: caerulea incinctae angui incedunt, circumstant cum 
ardentibus taedis, a fragment from the Alcmeo. Jocelyn (n.14 above) 186, n.9, however, 
repeating Wilamowitz's observation that Alcmeo's Furies are delusional, suggests that 
“Ennius’ Eumenides contained real stage Furies and it is possible that the phrase [taedis 
ardentibus] occurred there." Furies and madness had come earlier in Cicero's speech: 
Perturbatio istum mentis et quaedam scelerum offusa caligo et ardentes Furiarum faces 
excitaverunt (frag. 5 N). On the subject generally see W. Zillinger, Cicero und die altróm- 
ischen Dichter (Würzburg 1911). 
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the subject of Athamas, these inspired by the Ino of Euripides.” That 
Piso felt flattered by Cicero's showy display of learning may well be 
doubted, but he should have recognized it. Despite all that Cicero 
claims in this speech Piso was a man of culture, whom his client, the 
Epicurean philosopher Philodemus, addresses in the warmest terms.” 
Cicero’s feud with Piso was one of the most bitter in antiquity, and yet 
it provides another example of how passion in Roman literature is 
never far from literary reference.” 


Davip P. KUBIAK 
WABASH COLLEGE 


23 For Ennius, see Scen. 123-27 V?; for Accius frags. 189-95 R?. 

24 An elegant epigram of Philodemus has the philosopher, who styles himself 
Piso's uocoQu Ts &xapoc, inviting his patron to a simple dinner (A.P. 11.44 = G-P 23). 
The mood approaches the affectionate one we associate with neoteric camaraderie. On 
Piso's Epicureanism see Nisbet Appendix III and DeLacy (n.8 above). 

25 This article began as a talk at the annual meeting of CAMWS (April 1988), and 
was completed with support from a Wabash College Faculty Development Grant. For 
valuable suggestions I wish to thank the editor of AJP; special thanks are due Dr. Barry 
M. Gershuny, who made it possible for me to write. 
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WAS BOOK 5 ONCE IN A DIFFERENT PLACE IN THE 
AENEID? 


In recent times Aeneid 5 has come to be appreciated as what Karl 
Galinsky terms an “Aeneid in parvo," and, in its current position, 
excellently placed to integrate the whole epic.’ Such esteem was not 
always its lot. Fr. Conrads was the first to claim, on the basis of incon- 
sistencies with the rest of the Aeneid, that the substance of this book 
did not originally stand between Books 4 and 6. According to him, 
Book 5 had not even been conceived when Book 6 was written, and 
Book 6 thus followed immediately upon Book 4 in the older order.’ 
This theory opened the door to much fruitless speculation about ear- 
lier forms of the Aeneid, most of it centering on the matter of the first 
six books, and especially the number of stays in Sicily. The above- 
mentioned rehabilitation of Book 5 has for the most part not addressed 
the question whether at one time it stood in a position other than its 
current one.? This question, however, should be addressed for the light 
it sheds on Vergil's Arbeitsweise in the Aeneid. 


! In this paper all quotations of the Aeneid are from the text of R.A.B. Mynors, P. 
Vergili Maronis Opera (Oxford 1969). For the modern appreciation of the Aeneid, see 
G. Karl Galinsky, “Aeneid V and the Aeneid,” AJP 89 (1968) 157-85. See also Philip 
Holt, “Aeneid V: Past and Future,” CW 75 (1979/80) 110-21, and the bibliography he 
cites 110, n.1. Aeneid in parvo: Galinsky, 185. 

? Friedrich Conrads, Quaestiones Virgilianae (Trier 1863) VIII., esp. XXIII- 
XXIV. 

3 Thomas Berres, “Palinurus,” in Die Entstehung der Aeneis, Hermes Einzel- 
schriften, Heft 45 (Wiesbaden) 250-81, does oppose (281) the main argument for an 
originally different plan, the idea that once there was only one stay in Sicily, but he does 
not address the reasoning of the contrary position. His appeal to the existence of a prose 
outline in twelve books ignores the claim that once these books were arranged in a dif- 
ferent order. Likewise, his conclusion that the death of Palinurus once stood at the 
departure from Carthage at the beginning of Book 5 does not consider the argument that 
this departure once formed the end of Book 4 or the beginning of Book 6. For a good 
summary of past scholarship on the different plans of the Aeneid that have been pro- 
posed as pre-existing our current text see Giusto Monaco, “Il Problema Critico,” in 7/ 
Libro dei Ludi (Palermo 1957) 11-38. In this summary he proposes some objections to 
the theories of no stay in Sicily or only one stay (20-21), but these objections seem super- 
ficial, and at one point (46) he even argues the case for one stay. See also K. Büchner, P. 
Vergilius Maro, Der Dichter der Römer, RE Sonderdruck (Stuttgart [1966] 1959), 
“Entstehung,” 405f., and Brooks Otis, Virgil: A Study in Civilized Poetry (Oxford 1963) 
Appendix 9 (The Composition of the Aeneid), 415-20. 
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Heinze observed that Vergil could hardly fail to have the Trojans 
stop in Sicily; this was guaranteed simply by the legendary and histor- 
ical associations clustered about the shrine of Aphrodite Aeneias at 
Eryx.‘ In this article, therefore, we will not consider radical reconstruc- 
tions of the Aeneid which argue that originally there was no stay in 
Sicily. We will ignore the theory of Noack that Books 3 and 5 are extra- 
neous to the first design of the poem and are possibly the last two com- 
posed by Vergil. We will also not be detained by the contention of Kar- 
sten that when Vergil composed Book 3 he did not have in mind any 
stay of Aeneas in Sicily; the errores, according to him, were meant to 
be recited not at Carthage, but in Latium, where Anchises also died. 
Nor will we believe Gercke, that Book 5 is detached from the rest of 
the poem and is not part of the original plan? 

These radical reconstructions, plus that of Conrads, all seem to 
envision an early form of the Aeneid in which it was not divided into 
twelve books. There seems to be no reason to think that such a work 
ever existed. Vergil's obvious intention to write an epic comparable to 
both the Jliad and the Odyssey, works with twenty-four books each, 
would seem to preclude it, and we have the explicit statement of the 
life by Donatus that Vergil drew up a prose outline in twelve books 
before proceeding to versify different sections according to the inspi- 
ration of the moment. 


* Richard Heinze, Virgils Epische Technil? (Leipzig and Berlin 1915) 148. He is 
followed by M. Marjorie Crump, The Growth of the Aeneid (Oxford 1920) 70, n.3. On 
the importance of Sicily for the legend of Aeneas and the Trojans see especially G. Karl 
Galinsky, Aeneas, Sicily, and Rome (Princeton 1969) chs. II and III. 

5F. Noack, “Die erste Aeneis Vergils,” Hermes 27 (1892) 407-45; H. T. Karsten, 
“De Aeneidos libro tertio," Hermes 39 (1904) 259-90; A. Gercke, Die Entstehung der 
Aeneis (Berlin 1913) 25-26, 28, 30, 163-76. 

6 Vita Donati 23, in Colin Hardie, Vitae Vergilianae Antiquae) (Oxford 1957). E. 
Paratore, Una nuova ricostruzione del De poetis di Suetonio? (Bari 1950) 231-39, rejects 
this statement on the ground that it does not go back to Suetonius. He, and his student 
Giovanni d'Anna in F problema della composizione dell’ Eneide, Nuovi Saggi 19 (Roma 
1957) 13ff., esp. 21-29, “La priorità della seconda parte dell’ Eneide,” argue the thesis 
originally advanced by Rothstein in his edition of Propertius (Vol.I' [Berlin 1898] 368, 
note to Propertius 2.34.65, as cited by D'Anna 13, n.7), then developed more fully by 
Gercke (n. 5 above), that Vergil first proposed writing a Latin Iliad and only later 
decided to add the Odyssean books. Paratore sees the shield of Aeneas and the Show of 
Heroes as the oldest part of the epic. Yet this Propertian passage is too ambiguous to 
support their assertions, and it seems arbitrary to say that Vita Donati 23 does not go 
back to Suetonius. Moreover, the numerous small inconsistencies between different 
parts of the epic and the striking phenomenon of the numerous half-lines are exactly 
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In this article, however, we will consider theories that Aeneas and 
his following did stay in Sicily, but only once, and not, as in our cur- 
rent text, twice. Thus we will consider the theories of Conrads, Kett- 
ner, Sabbadini, and Crump. The hypothesis of only one stay in Sicily 
and a different position for the substance of Book 5 within a putative 
older order of books of the epic has recently been revived, with fresh 
arguments, by Gordon Williams.’ These we must also consider. The 
theories of Kettner, Sabbadini, Crump, and Williams all start from the 
suggestion of Conrads that Book 6 originally followed directly upon 
Book 4. Thus, so the argument goes, the substance of our Book 5—the 
games for Anchises and the burning of the ships—must at one time 
have described the events of the actual funeral of Anchises, rather 
than, as now, of its first anniversary, and the Trojans, upon leaving 
Carthage, sailed directly to Cumae without stopping again in Sicily. 

Accordingly, it will simplify our exposition if we consider here en 
masse all the arguments advanced by these scholars in support of this 
common position. Then it will be convenient to consider the different 
plans which they have proposed for this supposed earlier version. We 
may summarize as follows the evidence that they have adduced in sup- 
port of the idea that Book 5 once stood in a different place in the epic 
and described the actual funeral of Anchises, at the first and only stay 
in Sicily: 


1. A return to Sicily involves chronological difficulties which would dis- 
appear if the Trojans stopped there only before coming to Carthage. 

2. Details of the description of the anniversary games for Anchises in 
Book 5 seem better adapted to a description of the events of his actual 
funeral. 


what we should expect from a method of composition particulatim . . . et nihil in ordi- 
nem arripiens. Besides, it is impossible to believe that Vergil, for whom Homer was the 
supreme model and rival, would ever conceive of writing an Iliad without a matching 
Odyssey, especially when the wanderings of Aeneas, like those of Odysseus, formed such 
a prominent part of his legend. On this question see Otis (n. 3 above), 416ff. 

7 Conrads (n. 2 above), Gustav Kettner, “Das fünfte Buch der Aeneide,” Sok- 
rates:Zeitschrifi für das Gymnaialwesen, 33 (1879), Erste Abteilung, Abhandlungen, 
641-53; Remigio Sabbadini, J/ Primitivo Disegno dell’ Eneide, e la composizione dei 
Libri I, II, HI (Turin 1900) 35, 38-40; Crump (n. 4 above), 63-75; Gordon Williams, 
Technique and Ideas in the Aeneid, Appendix. Signs of Changes of Plan in the Aeneid, 
esp. 278-85. . 
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3. Passages within the poem suggest that at one time the burning of the 
Trojan ships was conceived of as having taken place before the great 
storm of Aeneid 1. 

4. The account of the apparition of Anchises to Aeneas in Book 5 is 
inconsistent with the apparitions of Anchises to Aeneas in Books 4 
and 6. 

5. The account of the disappearance of Palinurus in Book 5 contradicts 
the account of Book 6, which seems to have been written earlier. In 
particular, Libyco nuper cursu (6.338), implies a trip directly from 
Carthage to Cumae, without a second stay in Sicily. We must now 
consider each of these points in turn. 


First, the chronological difficulties of a second stay at Sicily. Dido 
declares that this is the seventh summer (septima . . . aestas 1.755-56) 
that Aeneas has been wandering. At the games for Anchises celebrated 
on the first anniversary of his death, the false Beroe uses the same 
phrase to describe the wanderings (5.626), although in our current text 
at least a winter has intervened since Dido spoke. Therefore, Beroe's 
speech must have been composed for the funeral of Anchises, which, 
accordingly, was once described at the end of the first stay in Sicily. 
Similarly, when Aeneas meets Dido in the Underworld, she is 
described as ‘freshly wounded’ (recens a uulnere 6.450).* 

The discrepancy that septima aestas occurs in both Aeneid 1 and 
5 was noticed already in antiquity. Servius says that Vergil would have 
emended the contradiction (had he lived long enough). R. D. Williams 
sensibly adds that the ritual number seven was in Vergil's mind, and 
that he had not revised the Aeneid for chronological inconsistencies.’ 


8 Conrads (n. 2 above), XI-XVI, XXIV; Kettner (n. 7 above), 643-45; Crump (n. 
4 above), 63-64. 

? Servii Grammatici qui feruntur in Vergilii carmina commentarii, edd. G. Thilo 
and Hermann Hagen (Hildesheim 1961 [1878—-81]) v. I, ad Aen. 5.626; R. D. Williams, 
The Aeneid of Vergil: Books 1—6, ed. w. intro. and notes (Basingstake and London 1972) 
ad 1.755-56. On Vergil's preference for the number seven see also Heinze (n. 4 above), 
349, n.1. According to Gordon Williams (n. 7 above), 280-81, Dido's words occur in a 
late passage, are modeled on those of Beroe, and the conjunction of these two passages 
shows that Vergil imagined the Trojans in Carthage a short time after the death of Anchi- 
ses. Thus Vergil composed the substance of our Book 5 with the real funeral of Anchises 
in mind, not its anniversary. This argument, however, is at variance with the fact that 
Aeneid 5 is probably one of the latest books written, or at least completed, of the first 
half of the epic (R. D. Williams, P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quintus, ed. w. com- 
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Even less serious is the difficulty that Dido is still recens a uulnere 
when Aeneas meets her in the Underworld, although he has returned 
to Sicily after her death and before his descent. Four lines before these 
words Vergil mentions another figure in this parade of heroines: Eri- 
phyle. She is ‘showing the wounds inflicted by her cruel son’ (crudelis 
nati monstrantem uulnera 6.446). As a contemporary of Tydeus, the 
father of Diomede, she belongs to the generation before the Trojan 
War. 

Let us now consider the second point: that details of the descrip- 
tion of the anniversary games for Anchises in Book 5 seem better 
adapted to a description of the events of his actual funeral. The various 
arguments that Gordon Williams has recently advanced to prove this 
point are not convincing. Aeneas, pouring a libation to Anchises, says 
(5.80-81): 


salue sancte parens, iterum; saluete, recepti 
nequiquam cineres animaeque umbraeque paternae 


The OCT text of Mynors, here given, punctuates after iterum. As Wil- 
liams points out, ancient commentators did so, on the ground that this 
was the second time Aeneas addressed his dead father; he had already 
done so at the funeral. Williams wants instead to punctuate before 
iterum, arguing that the repetition of the call is well attested in such 
contexts, and that it is very odd for Aeneas to say he had already done 
so.'° Yet the notion that we have here the same subject and a repetition 
of the call is scarcely less odd: parens (80), which must be understood 
as the ghost of his father, has suddenly multiplied its being into the 
physical remains, cineres, and into animae umbraeque (81), necessi- 
tating a change of the verb into the plural. In our present Book 5 
Aeneas is pouring a libation on the first anniversary of the funeral, not 
at the funeral itself, which we infer has already been conducted the 
year before. That salue should be followed by iterum is exactly what 
we would expect in this situation. The ancient commentators were 
correct. 


ment. (Oxford 1960) XXIII-XXX). Thus it is more likely that Beroe's words are mod- 
eled on those of Dido than vice-versa. On the question of septima aestas see also K. 
Quinn, "Septima Aestas," CQ 17 (1967), 128-29. 

10 Gordon Williams (n. 7 above), 278. 
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The difficulty Williams finds with recepti nequiquam cineres is 
also hard to understand. It is nonsense to suppose that cineres refers 
to the rescue of Anchises while Troy was burning, and that he is 
referred to as already ash. Although it is a difficult phrase, it can only 
mean ‘ashes recovered in vain’. R. D. Williams, who thus translates it, 
well explains it as “meaning that the rescue of Anchises from Troy 
(Aen. 6.111 eripui his umeris medioque ex hoste recepi) was in vain 
because of his death before reaching Italy (82f. non licuit ...)."" 
Recepti is nominative plural in agreement with cineres, not genitive 
singular. Plainly, the cremated remains of Anchises are here being 
adressed, pathetically, as all that now remains of the formerly living 
person. Yet it is not thereby proved that these words came from the 
actual funeral. Anchises was as much ashes on the first anniversary of 
his funeral as at the end of the funeral itself. 

Additional arguments are no more convincing. When Aeneas 
declares that there will be games he says (64-65): nona diem mortali- 
bus almum / Aurora extulerit. Gordon Williams declares that Roman 
funeral rites lasted for nine days; therefore this idea suits the real 
funeral rather than its anniversary. And he thinks that this position is 
confirmed by the absence of the Trojan women." Yet at the beginning 
of this same speech Aeneas says explicitly that this is the first anniver- 
sary of the funeral of his father (46-48): 


annuus exactis completur mensibus orbis, 
ex quo reliquias diuinique ossa parentis 
condidimus terra maestasque sacrauimus aras. 


He even declares that he is establishing annual games in honor of his 
father (53-54): 


annua uota tamen sollemnisque ordine pompas 
exsequerer strueremque suis altaria donis. 


And the absence of the Trojan women from the funeral ceremony 
seems to point no more to a Roman funeral than to its anniversary. 
So the position of R. D. Williams is better: Vergil describes the 


!! Gordon Williams (n. 7 above), 278-79; R. D. Williams (n. 9 above, Aeneid) ad 
5.80-81. 
12 Gordon Williams (n. 7 above), 279. 
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anniversary of the death of Anchises rather than the funeral itself, as 
an exemplar for the Parentalia, which Ovid tells us was instituted by 
Aeneas in honor of Anchises." Pietas is the gift which the ancestors 
especially desire (Fast. 2.535-36): pietas pro diuite grata est / munere. 
And Aeneas is pietatis idoneus auctor (543). Clearly Ovid has not 
invented this story, but is passing on genuine Roman tradition. Thus 
Vergil blends elements of Greck hero cult and of a Roman funeral into 
a description of the normal Roman ritual at the anniversary of a 
father’s death (parentatio).'* The nine days mentioned by Aeneas 
(5.64—65) correspond to both the nine days of a Roman funeral and 
the nine days of the Parentalia (13-21 February). 

The third point adduced to show that Aeneid 5 once described 
the actual funeral of Anchises is the contention that our current text 
seems to bear traces of an earlier version in which the ships were burnt 
before the great storm of Book 1. Actually, the second complaint of 
Venus to Jupiter about the misdeeds of Juno does list the burning of 
the ships before this storm (10.36-41): 


quid repetam exustas Erycino in litore classis, 
quid tempestatum regem uentosque furentis 
Aeolia excitos aut actam nubibus Irim? 

nunc etiam manis (haec intemptata manebat 
sors rerum) mouet et superis immissa repente 
Allecto medias Italum bacchata per urbes. 


Kettner contends that this was the original order of these events.'? The 
chronological order, however, which he assumes immediately involves 
him in difficulties. He understands correctly the mission of Iris (38) as 
referring to her Aufhetzung of Turnus at 9.1—24 rather than to her inci- 
tation of the Trojan women to burn the ships (5.604-44). The latter 
explanation, as he observes, would give us two references in the same 
passage to the burning of the ships and no reference to the important 
event at 9.1-24.'5 Then he must argue that the mission of Allecto, 


8R, D. Williams (n. 9 above, Aeneid), ad 5.59-60; Ovid Fast. 2.543-6. 

^ R, D. Williams (n. 9 above, Aeneid), ad 5.42f. 

15 Kettner (n. 7 above), 647-48. 

16 Kettner (n. 7 above), 648. He fails to add another reason: the mention by Venus 
of actam nubibus Irim (10.38) echoes te mihi nubibus actam (9.18) of the later mission 
of Iris. 
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although not the latest misdeed of Juno, is kept to the last as a climax. 
Clearly, however, the order is not chronological but climactic. Venus 
proceeds from the least misdeed to the most fiendish. 

Besides this complaint of Venus, Kettner also adduces in support 
of his case the earlier complaint of Juno about her own ineffectuality 
compared to Athene (1.37—41): 


mene incepto desistere uictam 
nec posse Italia Teucrorum auertere regem! 
quippe uetor fatis. Pallasne exurere classem 
Argiuum atque ipsos potuit summergere ponto 
unius ob noxam et furias Aiacis Oilei? 


He concludes that if Juno in fact did not try earlier to burn the ships 
this complaint is meaningless." This argument, however, is contra- 
dicted by the context of this passage. Juno's complaint is rather that 
Pallas Athene succeeded in destroying at one stroke a hostile fleet by 
lightning and storm, although she herself has been waging war for 
many years with one people (una cum gente tot annos / bella gero 
1.47-48) and must eventually desist. The inceptum (37) is not an ear- 
lier attempt by Juno to burn the fleet but clearly is her previously men- 
tioned activity of keeping the Trojans from Italy (29-32): 


his accensa super iactatos aequore toto 

Troas, reliquias Danaum atque immitis Achilli, 
arcebat longe Latio, multosque per annos 
errabant acti fatis maria omnia circum. 


Aeneid 1 goes on to show her whipping up her own storm by the agency 
of Aeolus so as to destroy the Trojan fleet. Her answer, therefore, to 
the storm of Athene is not an earlier attempt to burn the ships, but the 
storm of Aeneid 1. 

Still another argument advanced by Kettner concerns the com- 
plaint of the false Beroe that the Trojan women will never see again 
the walls of Troy (5.633-34): 


nullane iam Troiae dicentur moenia? nusquam 
Hectoreos amnis, Xanthum et Simoenta, uidebo? 


'7 Kettner (n. 7 above), 648-49; followed by Crump (n. 4 above), 71, n.2. 
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Kettner thinks that these words refer to the settlement of Helenus as 
described by Aeneas (3.349-51): 


procedo et paruam Troiam simulataque magnis 
Pergama et arentem Xanthi cognomine riuum 
agnosco, Scaeaeque amplector limina portae. 


He considers the words of the false Beroe as more natural if the Tro- 
jans have just left Helenus than if Beroe is speaking at least one and a 
half years later, which he thinks is implied by our present text. His 
implied conclusion is that Beroe originally spoke on the occasion of 
the actual funeral of Anchises. This argument, however, proves noth- 
ing; it depends on the degree of patience which we are to impute to the 
Trojan women, and this is unknowable. One can just as well argue that 
after much more wandering has occurred the Trojan women will be 
still more impatient and more inclined to the drastic step of burning 
the ships. 

The next point advanced in support of the hypothesis that Book 
5 once dealt with the funeral of Anchises and not its first anniversary 
is the contention that the apparition of Anchises to Aeneas in Book 5 
is inconsistent with his apparitions to Aeneas in Books 4 and 6. Gor- 
don Williams compares the apparition of Book 5 (722-40) with that 
of Book 6, where Anchises says (692-94): 


quas ego te terras et quanta per aequora uectum 
accipio! quantis iactatum, nate, periclis! 
quam metui ne quid Libyae tibi regna nocerent! 


He argues that although Anchises appeared to Aeneas on other occa- 
sions than that in Book 5, as Aeneas says (6.695-96), Vergil has clearly 
linked these two, but in the present arrangement there is only a day or 
so between them. Thus it makes more sense if the passage in Book 5 


!5 Kettner (n. 7 above), 649. Gordon Williams (n. 7 above), 279-80, derives 
another argument from the words of the Trojan women themselves (615-17): heu tot 
uada fessis / et tantum superesse maris, uox omnibus una; / urbem orant, taedet pelagi 
perferre laborem. Williams thinks that these words are more likely after six years of voy- 
aging than after a brief stay in Carthage. Nevertheless, we know nothing about the atti- 
tude of the Trojan women in Carthage. The men are clearly happy to leave (imperio laeti 
parent, 4.295), but perhaps we are to think that the Trojan women wanted to stay at 
Carthage as much as Andromache did at Buthrotum (uobis parta quies, etc. 3.495). 
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had been composed for the immediate aftermath of Anchises' actual 
funeral and before the arrival in Libya." Yet the words of Anchises 
quoted above (6.692—94) refer to the perils on land and sea and at Car- 
thage; that is, to the whole series of adventures between the departure 
from Troy and the safe arrival in Latium. The key word is accipio 
(693). Aeneas is finally in Italy despite all these dangers. Thus this pas- 
sage has nothing to do with how long it takes Aeneas to get from Sicily 
to Italy. 

There is also another reason why the apparition of Aeneid 5 could 
never have preceded that of Aeneid 4. This is the note of stark terror 
in the description by Aeneas of the latter (4.351-53): 


me patris Anchisae, quotiens umentibus umbris 
nox operit terras, quotiens astra ignea surgunt, 
admonet in somnis et turbida terret imago. ... 


Here the separation of imago from patris Anchisae and the anaphora 
of quotiens serve to emphasize strongly imago. The notion of threat is 
conveyed by the assonance and nasal alliteration of umentibus umbris 
nox, and is stated directly by terret, augmented by the paronomasia 
with terras and the alliteration of turbida. These are the words of a 
man who has seen a ghost for the first time and is frightened out of his 
wits. Terror, by contrast, is totally lacking in the apparition of Book 5. 
We hear the actual words of Anchises, and he seems fatherly, relaxed, 
non-threatening, and even chatty. Father and son are here at ease with 
one another. It is hard to believe that this scene originally occurred 
before that of Book 4, the more so because there Aeneas makes no 
mention of earlier apparitions. 

Comparison of these apparitions with those of Mercury to 
Aeneas confirms this thesis. The second apparition of Mercury comes 
ata much more critical time than the first one. The message of the first 
apparition (4.265-76) is that Aeneas has forgotten his mission and is 
cheating his son out of his inheritance; in the second one (4.560-70) 
Mercury tells Aeneas that he is in danger of imminent death (pericula, 
561; dolos dirumque nefas, 563), and his men of attack (566-67). Nev- 
ertheless, the reaction of Aeneas to the first visit is much more vehe- 
ment. After the second apparition we read only that he awoke terrified 
and immediately ordered his men to leave (571-73): 


? Gordon Williams (n. 7 above), 282. 
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tum vero Aeneas subitis exterritus umbris 
corripit e somno corpus sociosque fatigat 
praecipitis. .. . 


After the first apparition, by contrast, his horror is graphically 
described (279-80): 


at uero Áeneas aspectu obmutuit amens 
arrectaeque horrore comae et uox faucibus haesit. 


Clearly it is the novelty of the experience, not the urgency of the mes- 
sage, which is responsible for this more drastic reaction. Therefore, the 
apparition of Anchises to Aeneas in Book 4 must always have preceded 
that of our current Book 5. 

The linkage already mentioned by Williams between the appari- 
tions of Books 5 and 6 is indeed true, but it confirms that the appari- 
tion of Book 5 belongs in its current position. Aeneas, on meeting 
Anchises in the Underworld, informs us that the apparitions of his 
father were frequent and familiar to him (6.695-96): tua me, genitor, 
tua tristis imago / saepius occurrens haec limina tendere adegit. This 
familiarity between father and son is exactly the tone of the apparition 
of Book 5. Furthermore, the first sentence of Anchises in the appari- 
tion of Book 6 is a rhetorical question which emphasizes the reality of 
the arrival of Aeneas (6.687-88): uenisti tandem, tuaque exspectata 
parenti / uicit iter durum pietas? It is consistent with this that the tone 
of the apparition of Book 5 is that of somebody giving detailed direc- 
tions only when he sees that the other person really will travel to see 
him, and soon. Anchises tells Aeneas exactly where he is and how to 
get there (5.731-35): 


Ditis tamen ante 
infernas accede domos et Auerna per alta 
congressus pete nate, meos. non me impia namque 
Tartara habent, tristes umbrae, sed amoena piorum 
concilia Elysiumque colo. 


Not only tone, but also content show that the apparition of Book 
5 belongs before that of Book 6 and close to it. Anchises explicitly 
refers to the wars awaiting Aeneas soon in Latium (5.729-31): 
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lectos iuuenes, fortissima corda, 
defer in Italiam. gens dura atque aspera cultu 
debellanda tibi Latio est. 


Lectos iuuenes (729) implies a selection of warriors. In fact it implies 
the whole process of the founding of Acesta (Segesta) and the settle- 
ment of it with the aged, infirm, young, and female. This foundation 
takes place soon after this apparition and is motivated by it. 

If, on the contrary, the foundation of Acesta and the selection of 
warriors is ascribed to the first visit to Sicily and narrated in the third 
person before the trip to Carthage, its dramatic significance will be 
much weakened by the intervention of the whole Carthaginian episode 
plus the present Book 2, which must be narrated there by Aeneas, even 
if, according to some putative earlier plans of the epic, Book 3 is not. 
Furthermore, the foundation of Acesta is clearly part of the theme of 
eventual Roman-Carthaginian conflict. Placed where this now is, after 
the great curse of Dido, a clear prophecy of and prayer for this conflict 
(4.622-29), and after her fiery death, which is explicitly compared to 
the burning of Carthage (4.669—71), this incident effectively continues 
this theme on a more modest scale. If, on the other hand, it were placed 
before the reception at Carthage, it would anticipate this theme, under- 
cut, in the dramatic sense, the friendly welcome extended by Dido to 
the Trojans and their similar response, and, in general destroy the fine 
tragedy which Vergil has constructed from the relationship of Aeneas 
and the Carthaginian queen.? 

The final point advanced to prove that the substance of Book 5 
once described the actual funeral of Anchises is the contention that the 
account of the disappearance of Palinurus in Book 5 (833-71) contra- 
dicts the account of Book 6 (337-83), which seems to have been writ- 
ten earlier, and that the words Libyco nuper cursu (6.338) in this earlier 
account seem to imply a trip directly from Carthage to Cumae without 
a second stay in Sicily.” We may grant that scholarly ingenuity has not 


20 On Aeneid 4 as a tragedy see especially A. Wlosok, “Vergils Dido tragódie: Ein 
Beitrag zum Problem des Tragischen in der Aeneis," Studien zum antiken Epos (Mei- 
senheim am Glan 1976) 228-50. 

?! Conrads (n. 2 above), VIII-XI, XXIII-XXIV, followed by Kettner (n. 7 above), 
650-51, Crump (n. 4 above), 64-66, and Gordon Williams (n. 7 above), 281-82. For a 
succinct statement of these inconsistencies see R. D. Williams (n. 9 above, Liber Quin- 
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been able to reconcile these two accounts, but their inconsistencies 
only reflect the unrevised final state of the Aeneid. They do not prove 
that Vergil once intended to send Aeneas and his following directly 
from Carthage to Cumae. Surely this is to read too much into the 
words Libyco nuper cursu. These words can be explained otherwise," 
and the hypothesis of no second stay in Sicily leads to a further diffi- 
culty: where was the trip from Carthage to Cumae narrated in this 
putative earlier version? If Book 6 at one time followed directly on 


tus), XXV-XXVIII. Attempts to explain them away have not been successful. For such 
an attempt see especially V. Buchheit, “Von der Enstehung der Aeneis," Nachrichten der 
Giessner Hochschulgesellschaft, 33 (1964) 135-43. See also C. P. Segal, *Aeternum per 
saecula nomen: The Golden Bough and the Tragedy of History: Part L" Arion 4 (1965) 
645-57, and T. E. Kinsey, "The Death of Palinurus,” PP 224 (1985) 379-80. For an 
energetic and convincing refutation of Buchheit see Thomas Berres (n. 3 above), 250- 
81. For these inconsistencies see also Wolf-Hartmut Friedrich, “Libyco cursu. Über 
Anfang und Schluss des 5 Buchs der Aeneis," Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (Gottingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse 1982) 71-101. For Palinurus as the 
unnamed pilot of Orontes drowned in the great storm of Aeneid 1, see P. Jacob, *L'Ep- 
isode de Palinure," LEC 20 (1952) 163-67, refuted by G. Thaniel, "Ecce... Palinurus,” 
Acta Classica 15 (1972) 149-52. For possible symbolic meanings of the Palinurus epi- 
sode see W. F. Jackson Knight, Roman Vergil (London 1944) 291; C. Connolly, The 
Unquiet Grave (New York and London 1945) 140ff.; Michael C. J. Putnam, The Poetry 
of the Aeneid (Cambridge, Mass. 1965) 97-103; Raymond J. Clark, Catabasis: Vergil and 
the Wisdom Tradition (Amsterdam 1979) 157-60; and F. E. Brenk, S. J., *Unum pro 
multís caput: Myth, History and Symbolic Imagery in Vergil's Palinurus Incident," Lato- 
mus 43 (1984) 776—801. For the stories of Palinurus and Misenus as aetiology see A. G. 
McKay, “Aeneas’ Landfalls in Hesperia," G&R 14 (1967) 3-11, and “Vergilian Heroes 
and Toponymy: Palinurus and Misenus," Mnemai: Classical Studies in memory of Karl 
H. Hulley (Chico, Calif. 1984) 121-37. 

22 Heinze (n. 4 above), 146, n.1: Vergil composed the books of the Aeneid first of 
all for individual recitation. At his first recorded reading of the Aeneid, when he read 
Books 2, 4, and 6 (Vita Donati 32) to the court of Augustus, the stay in Libya existed for 
the audience, but not that in Sicily: therefore, Libyco cursu. To accept this explanation 
one need not accept Heinze's reason: that when Vergil wrote the words Libyco nuper 
cursu he had not yet thought about what he would have to write in Aeneid 5. The exis- 
tence ofa prose outline in twelve books argues against this idea. It is true that one would 
not expect a trip from Carthage to Cumae with a stop-over in Sicily to be described as 
Libyco cursu (P. Jacob’s idea [n. 21 above], 165-67, that these words describe a trip to 
Carthage, has been refuted by G. Thaniel [n. 21 above]). Yet such a description is pos- 
sible, and will serve to confuse least an audience that has just heard about the departure 
of Aeneas from Carthage (Book 4) and now finds him in Italy (Book 6). Such a descrip- 
tion is only a stop-gap for the exigencies of recitation. It is, in fact, reasonable to consider 
this verse (6.338) one of the tibicines standing in for the arrival of the solidae columnae 
(Vita Donati 24). One of these finally arrived in the form of Book 5, but Vergil died 
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Book 4, and the substance of our current Book 5 once occurred else- 
where and described the events of the actual funeral of Anchises, still 
this trip from Carthage to Cumae must have been described 
somewhere. 

Most proponents of one stay in Sicily ignore this problem. 
Crump does not, but her explanation is not convincing. According to 
her, some account of this voyage must once have formed a part of the 
present Book 4 or Book 6. She thinks that Book 4 did not originally 
end with the death of Dido, but continued the adventures of Aeneas 
up to the landing at Cumae. Her reason is that Book 4 is unusually 
short, only 705 lines versus an average 825 lines; but Book 6 is 901 
lines. Thus 100 lines could very easily be added to Book 4, but not to 
Book 6.? 

This argument, however, proves nothing; it only indicates a pos- 
sibility, and not a very likely one at that. In fact, Books 4 and 6 are 
each self-contained wholes: the former is the tragedy of Dido and the 
latter is the book of the descent to the Underworld. The addition of 
any such extraneous and relatively trivial event as the trip to Cumae, 
even including the incident of the fall of Palinurus, would be anticli- 
mactic for Book 4 and would spoil the majesty of Book 6 and its con- 
centration on events at Cumae. The trip to Cumae is indeed too 
important to be omitted from the narrative; but it is as much out of 
place at the end of Book 4 as at the beginning of Book 6. It follows that 
it must have formed part of a book which always stood between Book 
4 and Book 6, and one probably of lesser dramatic intensity to accom- 
modate this indispensable but less important event: such a book, in 
fact, as our present Book 5.” 


before removing the infelicity of Libyco cursu. Berres (n. 3 above), 261-81, takes the fall 
of Palinurus Libyco nuper cursu as an event in a storm originally occurring at the begin- 
ning of Book 5. This fall was, he thinks, later moved down to the end of the book, where 
there is no storm, but the agency of Sleep. So also Friedrich (n. 21 above), 84-93. Brenk 
(n. 21 above), 800-1, connects the fall of Palinurus with the Anthology tradition of the 
shipwrecked sailor. He thinks that Libyco cursu may have formed a part of this tradition, 
and that this tradition may thus have suggested the phrase, even though the more obvi- 
ous meaning of the phrase would be ‘on the voyage to Africa’, not ‘on the voyage from 
Africa". 

3 Crump (n. 4 above), 72. 

^ An additional reason adduced by Crump (n. 4 above), 72-73, is weaker still. 
Servius ad Aen. 5.871 states that some scholars thought that Vergil originally intended 
that the first two lines of the present Book 6 should form the end of Book 5. According 
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Thus far we have been considering the arguments in favor of the 
hypothesis that the substance of Book 5 at one time narrated the events 
of the actual funeral of Anchises and did not occur in its present posi- 
tion. We have seen that these arguments are not convincing. And a 
further problem confronts the proponents of this theory: leaving aside 
the journey to Cumae, just discussed, where did the rest of the sub- 
stance of Book 5 originally occur, if not in its present position? Here 
there is much diversity of opinion. Conrads thought that it once 
formed the end of Book 3. This seems very unlikely. In that case the 
Palinurus incident would not have occurred there, but an important 
incident would have had to be added: the funeral of Anchises. Thus 
the narrative of events would become too long to be attached to the 
end of Book 3. Kettner therefore proposed that Book 5 once formed a 
separate book and the last one in the narrative of Aeneas to Dido. The 
order of books in the first half of the Aeneid then becomes 1,2,3,5,4,6.5 

Heinze pointed out long ago the fatal flaws in these ideas: such a 
narrative would completely fall out of the frame of the casus and 
errores, and it would be impossible for Aeneas, in his first person nar- 
rative, to give the actual words of the false Beroe to the Trojan women 


to Crump, this story indicates that the break in the narrative always came at the point 
of the landing in Italy. She concludes that these lines were either the original ending of 
Book 4, or more probably were written at the close of the latest version of the Palinurus 
episode. Her first alternative, however, is unsupported by any evidence. Her second, 
preferred, one refutes her case: the latest version of the Palinurus episode forms the end 
of our current Book 5. And, in any case, modern scholars have rejected the whole story: 
“why should we think that Vergil did not himself see that Book 5 ends beautifully with- 
out these lines and Book 6 begins naturally with them?" (P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos 
Liber Sextus, ed. w. comm. by R. G. Austin [Oxford 1986 (1977)]) ad 6.1. D'Anna thinks 
(n. 6 above), 85-89, that the Libycus cursus originally occurred at the beginning of Book 
6 and consisted of the beginning of the present Book 5 (1-15) plus a passage which has 
been displaced in our current text by the fundamentally different story of the destruction 
of Palinurus by Sleep. For the reason given in the text, however, this trip to Cumae could 
never have formed part of Book 6. 

25 Conrads (n. 2 above), XXIV, strangely retaining the story of Palinurus and 
Sleep for the end of Book 3; Kettner (n. 7 above), 652. The question of the order of the 
books in a putative earlier plan has become confused with the related question of the 
order of composition of the individual books. This latter question has deteriorated into 
a "krausen Wirrwarr der Meinungen, ohne rechtes Resultat" (Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. d. 
Róm. Lit.4, II [Munich 1935] 58, with bibliography). In this article we shall restrict our- 
selves to the first question. 
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when the ships were burned. Heinze also disposes of another possible 
placement for Book 5: that the substance of this book, including the 
funeral of Anchises, once stood at the beginning of the epic. As he saw, 
the effect would have been to divert attention from the hero to a sec- 
ondary figure at the very beginning of the epic. And what poet would 
begin his epic with what is essentially an interlude?” 

Another hypothetical earlier order of the present books is 
3,5,1,2,4,6. This order seems to have been first proposed by Sabbadini, 
then by Crump, Thaler, and, more recently, Gordon Williams." This 
view has somewhat more plausibility, in that it avoids the problem of 
making the substance of Book 5 part of the narrative of Aeneas, and 
allows instead its events to be ascribed to the funeral of Anchises, 
whose death will have occurred where it is now briefly mentioned by 
Aeneas: the end of Book 3 (708-15). Nevertheless, there are serious 
objections to this plan of the epic. First, it depends upon the view, first 
advanced by Sabbadini, that Book 3 was once not part of the narrative 
of Aeneas, but was narrated in the third person. A thorough discussion 
of this question would require a separate article. Suffice it to say that 
the evidence advanced in favor of this position—the presence of some 
third person verbs awkwardly combined with first person ones, and the 
occurrence of supposedly “authorial” passages—is very subjective and 
fails to convince.” And there is further compelling evidence that Book 
5 always occurred where it now does in the twelve book structure of 
the Aeneid. 

This evidence comes in the first instance from the very nature of 
the story of Dido. This story is told in chronological order in Books 1 
and 4, with an epilogue in 6. Books 2, 4, and 6, however, were the first 
books recited to Augustus (Vita Donati 32). Thus they were probably 
among the first books planned and completed. Therefore, the story of 
Dido must always have formed part of the first half of the epic, at least 
within the twelve book structure that was already present in the prose 
outline. Furthermore, it is well known that her original story, extant 
in Justin's epitome of Trogus (18.4.1-18.6.8), and probably deriving 
from Timaeus, had nothing to do with Aeneas. 


6 Heinze (n. 4 above), 146 and n.1. 

?' Sabbadini (n. 7 above), 35; Crump (n. 4 above), 102; Otto Thaler, Die Stellung 
des Irrfahrtenbuches in Vergils Aeneis (Würzburg 1937) 40; and Gordon Williams (n. 7 
above), 282-83. 

38 Sabbadini (n. 7 above), 30-34; Gordon Williams (n. 7 above), 262-78. 
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For our purposes it is largely irrelevant whether it was Vergil who 
first brought together Aeneas and Dido or some earlier writer such as 
Naevius in his Bellum Punicum. The story of Dido is formally an epi- 
sode in the Aeneid, as we see by comparison with the story of Aeneas 
recounted by Vergil's contemporary Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Rom. 
Ant. 1.49—60,64). Both start from roughly the same account of the trav- 
els of Aeneas from the departure from Troy to the arrival in Italy. Ver- 
gil has eliminated a number of dull landings occurring in the account 
of Dionysius, has expanded other landings, and has introduced varia- 
tions. The most remarkable difference, however, is that Dido is 
entirely absent from the account of Dionysius. Thus there is only one 
stay in Sicily. In the present text of the Aeneid, by contrast, Aeneas 
departs from Drepanum after the death of Anchises and is driven by 
the storm to Carthage (3.715). He returns to Drepanum after leaving 
Carthage (5.22-34). Thus the whole adventure seems to be grafted 
onto a pre-existing version of the legend of Aeneas in which Dido did 
not figure.? This episodic character, however, requires a return to 
Sicily so that Vergil can reestablish contact with the more traditional 
version of the wanderings of Aeneas. Thus Book 5 must always have 
been in its current position. 

Further evidence comes from the nature of Book 5. It is the book 
of Sicily, as Book 4 is devoted entirely to Dido and events at Carthage 
and Book 6 is the first Italian book. Sicily is the connecting link 
between Carthage and Italy, not only geographically, but also histori- 
cally. The Romans of Vergil's day were well aware that Sicily had been 
the bone of contention in the first war with Carthage. Thus it is most 
significant that Dido in her great curse evokes the specter of the Punic 
Wars and Hannibal (4.622-29). She does this soon after the departure 
of Aeneas, and immediately before her own death, which Vergil com- 
pares to the fall of Carthage (4.669-71). Consequently, it is most suit- 
able that Aeneas stop in Sicily on the way to Italy. And two other rea- 
sons may be mentioned for such a stop. The first is the importance of 
Sicily for the Trojan legend. The second is the hybrid nature of Venus 
Erycina: originally Semitic, and with close ties to Punic North Africa, 


?9 W, A. Camps, An Introduction to Virgil's Aeneid (Oxford 1969) 77-78. This is 
not to say that Vergil ever conceived an Aeneid in Twelve books without Dido. The 
“Odyssean” half of the Aeneid needs both the figure of the Detaining Woman and a host 
for the hero's recital of his past. Dido fulfills both roles with admirable economy. 
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she was introduced into Rome during the first Punic War, in which 
she was credited with greatly helping the eventual Roman victory.? 
We have seen that none of the arguments that the substance of 
Book 5 once occurred elsewhere within the twelve book structure of 
the Aeneid is convincing. Moreover, no suggested alternate location 
seems possible. And there are compelling positive reasons to situate it 
where it now is. We may conclude that Aeneid 5 never occupied a place 
different from its current one within the twelve books of the Aeneid. 


PATRICK E. KEHOE 
WICHITA STATE UNIVERSITY 


3 On Sicily and the Trojans see Galinsky (n. 4 above). For Venus Erycina see R. 
Schilling, La religion romain de Venus depuis les origines jusqu' au temps d' Auguste, 
Bibliotheque des Ecoles francaises d’ Athenes et de Rome, N.178 (Paris 1954), 233-67. 
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IPHICRATES AT THE COURT OF COTYS 


One of the most hazardous forms of employment in Classical 
Athens was the profession of general. What made it dangerous were 
not the risks of battle; it was the Athenian courts and Assembly. The 
Athenians were especially harsh to unsuccessful generals. Pythodorus 
and Sophocles were convicted of bribery and punished with exile after 
failing to win a victory in Sicily after a campaign of three years.' Fol- 
lowing the defeat at Embata during the Social War Timotheus was 
charged with treason and bribery, condemned, and fined a sum of one 
hundred talents? Some, when accused, did not bother to stay around. 
After losing a sea battle to Alexander of Pherai and being indicted for 
treason by Aristophon, the general Leosthenes found it prudent to flee 
Athens before his case came to trial. His was a wise decision: the court 
condemned him in absentia to death and confiscation of his property.’ 
Other unsuccessful commanders did not dare to return to Athens after 
their defeats. Demosthenes, for instance, decided not to return home 
after his troops were routed at Aegitium in 426 «oig nenpaypévoic 
poßoúuevoç toðs "A0nvatovc.* Even the victorious fell victim to the 
wrath of the Athenians. Miltiades and Pericles were convicted and 
received fines? Cimon and Themistocles were ostracized.Ó And eight 
of the ten generals who won the battle of Arginusai in 406 were con- 
demned to death. The six who were unlucky enough to have returned 
to Athens were executed.’ These are not isolated examples: out of the 
160 generals known to us by name from the period 432-355, nineteen 
were sentenced to death.* If these figures are representative for the 


! Th. 4.65.3. 

? Din. 1.14 (= 3.17); Isoc. 15.129; D.S. 16.21.4; Corn. Nep. 3.4-5. 

? Hyp. 3.1-2; Aeschin. 2.124. 

4 Th. 3.98. 

5 Miltiades: Hdt. 6.136.1. Pericles: Th. 2.65.3; Plu. Per. 32, 35; Pl. Grg. 515e-516a; 
D.S. 12.45.4; D. 26.6. 

$ Cimon: Plu. Cim. 17. Themistocles: Plu. Them. 22. 

1X. HG 1.7.1-35; D.S. 13.1012; Ath. Pol. 34.1; Philoch. FGrH 328 F 142; Pl. 
Grg. 473e; Apol. 32 b-c. 

8 For the figures see M. H. Hansen, Eisangelia: The Sovereignty of the People's 
Court in the Fourth Century B.c. and the Impeachment of Generals and Politicians 
(Odense 1975) 58-65. Hansen makes a strong case for regarding these figures as repre- 
sentative for the entire group of generals in the period 432-355. 
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entire group of those who held the position in this period, we are 
forced to conclude that that Athenians rewarded one out of every eight 
of their highest military commanders with a death sentence. That, of 
course, does not include the generals who “escaped” with lesser pun- 
ishments or stayed away from Athens to avoid prosecution. One might 
well wonder why anyone put himself forward as a candidate for the 
position. 

Was Iphicrates one of those who suffered as a result of his will- 
ingness to lead Athenian forces in battle? We know that Iphicrates, 
after spending four fruitless years trying to recover Amphipolis and 
being removed from his command, chose not to return to Athens and 
went instead to the court of the Thracian king Cotys.? Was his decision 
motivated by fear of Athenian anger at his failure to capture Amphi- 
polis? Not so in the opinion of L. Kallet, who argues that Iphicrates 
* went to Thrace, not as a deserter who had fallen out of favor in Ath- 
ens, but with the express purpose of pursuing Athenian interests in the 
Chersonnese in cooperation with Timotheus." As part of this diplo- 
matic initiative “Timotheus with the agreement of Iphicrates sent 
Charidemus to Thrace.” According to her, the good relations fostered 
by Iphicrates removed the Thracian threat to Athenian interests in the 
Chersonnese. As a result, Timotheus was able in the years 364—362 to 
devote all his energies to his campaign to retake Amphipolis. 

Was the true aim of Iphicrates' journey to Thrace to further Athe- 
nian interests in the Chersonnese and not to avoid prosecution? Such 
an interpretation collides with serious objections. First, it lacks any 
support in our sources. The main source for Iphicrates’ sojourn at 
Cotys' court is Demosthenes' speech against Aristocrates (D. 23), but 


? [phicrates sent to retake Amphipolis: D.S. 15.71.1; Aeschin. 2.28-29. Iphicrates 
relieved of his post and length of tenure: D. 23. 149. Iphicrates with Cotys: D. 23.130- 
32, 135, 156. 

t0 L, Kallet, *Iphikrates, Timotheos, and Athens 371-360 B.c.,” GRBS 24 (1983) 
239-52. Kallet (244-45) argues that the words àárootpátnyov éxoujoate need not refer 
to the removal from office by ároxeipotovía, but her arguments are far from compelling. 
She cites Plu. Marc. 22.5 to show that the word &xootp&tmyoc can mean a “general who 
has completed his term of office." Plutarch's usage, however, is a poor guide for deter- 
mining the meaning of the word in Demosthenes. Pollux (1.128), who studied the Attic 
orators and explicated the terms found in their works, explicitly links the word with the 
procedure of áàmzoxyeipotovía. But Kallet rejects the possibility that Iphicrates was 
removed from his command in this way. She observes that this procedure was normally 
followed by a trial for an offense and that Iphicrates never “faced” such a trial. But how 
could Iphicrates have faced such a trial if he never returned to Athens? 
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the speech says nothing about any agreement between Iphicrates and 
Timotheus nor about any diplomatic effort to win over Cotys. Second, 
Kallet’s interpretation clashes with the evidence. Demosthenes 
(23.130) states that while in Thrace Iphicrates fought on Cotys' behalf 
a naval battle against Athenian generals.'! That is a strange way to act 
for someone who was striving to further Athenian interests. Demos- 
thenes further (23.131—32) informs us that after this battle Iphicrates 
refused to join with Cotys in an attack on Athenian possessions. His 
refusal infuriated Cotys, who proceeded to make life so miserable for 
Iphicrates that he withdrew to Antissa and then to Drys. Had he been 
acting as an official representative of Athenian interests, Iphicrates, as 
soon as he no longer felt welcome at Cotys' court, would certainly have 
returned to Athens, not retired to some obscure village in Thrace. 
Indeed his unwillingness to return to Athens after his falling out with 
Cotys is better interpreted as an indication that his stay in Thrace was 
occasioned by fear of the Athenians, not by an official mission to rep- 
resent their interests. 

Kallet attempts to dismiss the evidence found in Demosthenes' 
speech by pointing out that the Athenians never called him to account 
for this act of treason. She notes correctly that the Athenians did not 
treat incompetent generals lightly; a fortiori Iphicrates' treason would 
not have gone unpunished. True, the Athenians could be harsh mas- 
ters, but they were also willing to pardon past failure and even treason 
if they stood in need of military talent. The general Demosthenes suf- 
fered a serious defeat at Aegitium in 426."? Later the same year, how- 
ever, after masterminding the victory of the Amphilochians and Aeto- 
lians over the Ambraciots and Peloponnesians, he returned to Athens 


! Kallet (247) claims that “it is not even certain that the battle alluded to belongs 
in the 360's." But the late 360s is the only context available for at no other time was 
Iphicrates serving Cotys against Athens. Many scholars have accordingly placed it 
around 362: M. Rehdantz, Vitae Iphicratis, Chabriae, Timothei Atheniensium (Berlin 
1845) 150; A. Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit (Leipzig 1885) I, 157. U. Kahrstedt, 
RE 9.2 (1916) 2020; A. Hóckh, “Das Odrysienreich in Thrakien im fünften und vierten 
Jahrhundert v. Chr.," Hermes 26 (1891) 98. To my knowledge the only one to put the 
battle in the 380s is W. K. Pritchett, The Greek State at War (Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1974) I, 64-66. But the sources for his activities in Thrace during the 380s, Corn. Nep. 
Iph. 2.1 and Sen. Contro. 6.3, indicate that Iphicrates was fighting for, not against, Ath- 
ens at the time. Pritchett rightly criticizes Cawkwell's attempt to identify this naval battle 
with the one mentioned in Isaeus frag. 8 (Roussel/Budé). 

12 See n. 4. 
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with 300 sets of armor, his share of the spoils, which he donated to the 
city. Impressed by his victory and grateful for his generosity, the Ath- 
enians forgot about his earlier defeat and elected him general again." 
Nor should we forget Alcibiades. His assistance to Sparta did not stand 
in the way of his return to favor in 412/11. Thus, the failure of the 
Athenians to punish Iphicrates for treason cannot be used as an argu- 
ment to refute Demosthenes’ statement that he fought against Athens 
during his stay in Thrace. 

Kallet also notes that Demosthenes implies that Iphicrates was 
never fully won over by Cotys and refused to attack Athenian posses- 
sions. From this evidence she infers that *up to then there had been 
no serious attack.” Iphicrates’ refusal to join in offensive action against 
Athenian strongholds need not imply that he would not have helped 
to shelter Cotys from Athenian attacks. While in Thrace, Iphicrates 
had to tread a fine line. He did not want to damage Athenian interests 
for he no doubt hoped that the Athenians would eventually forget 
about his failure to take Amphipolis, making it safe for him to return 
home. Yet at the same time he could not be disloyal to his host and 
brother-in-law Cotys.'* To show his gratitude, he was willing to defend 
Cotys against an Athenian attack. But leading an invasion of Athenian 
territory was a different matter. While the Athenians might regard the 
former action as pardonable, they would consider the latter treason. 
Demosthenes' description of Iphicrates' actions in Thrace is not incon- 
sistent: his willingness to defend Cotys and his refusal to join the king 
in an assault on Athenian possessions are simply two sides of a single 
policy that was aimed at protecting his own position by avoiding 
offense either to Cotys or to Athens." 


3 Th. 4.29.1. 

'4 Alcibiades’ service to Sparta: Th. 6.88.9-93.2; 7.18.1; 8.6.3, etc. Alcibiades’ 
recall: Th. 8 passim. 

15 Cotys as Iphicrates’ brother-in-law: D. 23.129 with J. K. Davies, Athenian Prop- 
ertied Families, 600-300 B.C. (Oxford 1971) 249. 

16 Previous scholars thought that the marriage of Iphicrates’ son Menestheus to 
Timotheus' daughter occurred about this time. This might have been an obstacle to dat- 
ing the naval battle to the late 360s (why would Timotheus marry his daughter to the 
son of a man who was aiding one of the enemies of Athens?), but the traditional dating 
of the marriage is mistaken—see E. M. Harris, “The Date of Apollodorus’ Speech against 
Timotheus and its Implications for Athenian History and Legal Procedure," AJP 109 
(1988) 44-52. 
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Kallet further claims that Demosthenes’ account of Iphicrates’ 
actions is distorted and therefore unreliable: “In the course of malign- 
ing Charidemus, Demosthenes introduced Iphicrates to further his 
case, using him by way of example—again by distortion and misrep- 
resentation—to show how unreliable were those who acted in concert 
with Thracian kings.” This misrepresents Demosthenes’ use of Iphi- 
crates in the speech against Aristocrates. Here, as elsewhere, Demos- 
thenes tends to portray Iphicrates’ actions either favorably or in neu- 
tral terms." In the section containing the information about his battle 
with the Athenian generals, Demosthenes (23.130—33) cites the exam- 
ple of Iphicrates not “to show how unreliable were those who acted in 
concert with Thracian kings" but rather to demonstrate the perfidy of 
the kings themselves. To reveal how Cersebleptes is likely to act if the 
Athenians strengthen his hand by granting privileges to Charidemus, 
Demosthenes recalls Cotys' ingratitude after Iphicrates saved his life. 
His argument is, to be sure, fallacious for the analogy between Iphi- 
crates and Charidemus is a false one: Iphicrates, as we noted above, is 
more likely to have been an exile from Athens when he fought for 
Cotys, whereas the Athenians were about to send Charidemus as their 
general to support Cersebleptes.'* But there is no reason to believe that 
Demosthenes’ statement that Iphicrates defended Cotys against a 
naval attack by Athenian generals is a complete fabrication. Besides, 
the incident was presumably a matter of public knowledge. Demosthe- 
nes might feel free to invent slanderous charges about the private 
activities of his opponents in court, but he had to be more careful when 
referring to events that the jury must have known about. 

Finally, Kallet's hypothesis 1s unnecessary. She puts forward her 


17 Favorable references: D. 4.24; 20.84; 21.62-63; 23.198. Neutral: 23.149, 156. 

18 D. 23 was delivered in 352/51: D.H. ad Amm. 1.4 with R. Sealey, “Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus and Some Demosthenic Dates," REG 68 (1955) 118. Charidemus was 
given command of an Athenian expedition to the Chersonnese in Boedromion of the 
year following Philip's siege of Heraion Teichos: D. 3.4-5. For the date of this siege, see 
N. G. L. Hammond, Diodorus! Narrative of the Sacred War and the Chronological 
Problems of 357-352 B.c.,” JHS (1937) 44-78. T. R. Martin, “Diodorus on Philip Il and 
Thessaly in the 350s B.c.," CP 76 (1981) 188-201, attempted to redate the siege to 353/ 
52, but his argument rests on a mistranslation of the phrase tpitov f] tétaptov Što tovti, 
which he incorrectly renders ‘three or four years ago.” For the correct interpretation of 
the Greek idiom employed here, see A. Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit (Leipzig 
1885) II, 110, n. 2. 
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interpretation of Iphicrates’ journey to Thrace to explain why Cotys 
refrained from attacking Athenian outposts in the Chersonnese during 
the years 364 to 362. But Cotys' restraint can easily be explained with- 
out resort to this implausible hypothesis. Cotys' earlier intervention in 
the Chersonnese came about because Ariobarzanes' revolt against the 
Great King left the area temporarily unprotected and vulnerable to 
incursions.? To counter the Thracian menace to his rear, Ariobarzanes 
enlisted the aid of the Athenian Timotheus and the Spartan Agesilaus, 
who expelled Cotys from the Chersonnese. In gratitude for their help 
in covering his exposed flank, the rebellious satrap either awarded Ses- 
tos and Crithote to the Athenians or acquiesced in their conquest of 
the towns.? The Athenians reciprocated by granting citizenship to 
Ariobarzanes and his sinister lieutenant Philiscus.?! The strong ties 
forged between the Athenians and Ariobarzanes presented Cotys with 
a united front in the Chersonnese, one which he was in no position to 
challenge. It was this pact and the experience of previous defeat that 
deterred Cotys from further meddling in the Chersonnese in 364-62. 
No diplomacy was necessary in 364 to keep Cotys out of the region.” 

Iphicrates' actions in Thrace are much better understood as those 
of an unsuccessful general who chose exile rather than face indictment 
on his return home. After failing to take Amphipolis and being 
removed from his command, Iphicrates was obviously afraid that his 
arrival in Athens would be greeted by prosecutors eager to charge him 
with bribery or treason. Exile was preferable to the perils of the Athe- 
nian courts, and nearby Thrace, the kingdom of his brother-in-law 
Cotys, offered a safe haven where he could wait until the storm of 
Athenian anger against him subsided. Thrace provided Iphicrates a 
secure refuge until 362 when the Athenians voted to back Miltocythes 


19 Ariobarzanes’ revolt: D.S. 15.90.3; D. 15.9. 

20 Corn. Nep. Tim. 1.2-3; X. Ages. 2.26; Isocr. 15.108,112. 

71 py, 23.141. 

2 There is also room for doubt about Kallet’s interpretation of Charidemus’ 
actions in these years. Kallet's favorable re-evaluation of his actions rests mainly on the 
assumption that Charidemus received Athenian citizenship for his service with Timo- 
theus in the campaign against Amphipolis. This view is mistaken: Demosthenes 
(23.141,203) makes it clear that Charidemus received citizenship as a result of his rela- 
tionship with Cersebleptes. As Davies (n. 15) 571, correctly notes, this would place the 
award somewhat later, probably in 357. 
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in his revolt against Cotys.? This turn of events placed Iphicrates in a 
very awkward position. On the one hand, he had to remain loyal to 
Cotys, his benefactor and brother-in-law. Yet any attempt on his part 
to advance Thracian interests in the Chersonnese at the expense of 
Athens would diminish his chances for an eventual return to his native 
city. It must have been at this time that Iphicrates defended Cotys in 
the naval battle fought against the Athenian generals. But when Cotys 
asked Iphicrates to march with him against Athenian possessions, he 
declined out of fear that such a move would make him a permanent 
exile. His refusal clearly aroused the suspicions of Cotys, who reacted 
by making life difficult for his brother-in-law. With his position at 
Cotys court growing more and more awkward, Iphicrates finally 
decided to decamp and move to Antissa and then to Drys. There be 
bided his time until circumstances permitted him to return to Athens. 

A fragment of Theopompus (FGrH 115 F 105) provides decisive 
support for this interpretation of Iphicrates' actions. In Book 13 of his 
Philippic Histories Theopompus chides the Athenians for being yaAs- 
not to their prominent citizens, many of whom have chosen to live 
away from the city. He cites the examples of Iphicrates in Thrace, 
Conon in Cyprus, Timotheus in Lesbos, Chares in Sigeum, and Cha- 
brias in Egypt. Observe that Conon, Timotheus, and Chabrias all 
stayed away from Athens after falling from favor. Conon was a general 
at the disaster of Aegospotamoi and slipped away to Cyprus to escape 
the wrath of a furious populace.^ Timotheus was one of the com- 
manders during the defeat off Embata and was condemned to a fine of 
one hundred talents. According to Cornelius Nepos (Cha.3.1-2), 
Chabrias decided to go abroad after angering the Great King and 
threatening Athenian relations with Persia. Theopompus obviously 
included Iphicrates in this group because he too had fallen from favor 
after his failure to retake Amphipolis. Knowing how yoAenot the Ath- 


23 Athenian support for Miltocythes: [D.] 50.5. The Athenian decision to back 
Miltocythes may have been prompted by the defeat of Ariobarzanes. Bereft of an ally in 
the Chersonnese, they obviously welcomed Miltocythes’ promise to further their inter- 
ests there. 

7! X. HG 2.1.2829. 

?5 Timotheus’ defeat and conviction: see n. 2. 

26 We do not know why Chares left Athens for Sigeum. Several sources (Plu. Dem. 
23; Arr. An. 1.10.4; Suidas s.v. Antipatros) inform us that in 335 Alexander demanded 
the surrender of Chares and several others. The Athenians declined to comply, but did 
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enians could be, Iphicrates chose to spend some time in Thrace rather 
than to return home. 

It was probably the outbreak of the Social War that provided 
Iphicrates with his opportunity to come back to Athens. Sorely in need 
of experienced commanders to lead their forces against the rebellious 
allies, the Athenians overlooked Iphicrates' past failure and disloyalty 
and elected him general. The defeat at Embata, though not his respon- 
sibility, brought him into disfavor once more, but this time he pre- 
ferred to take his chances with the Athenian courts rather than endure 
another period of exile. At his trial Iphicrates defended himself ably 
and won a well-deserved acquittal.” Though often suspicious and vin- 
dictive, the Athenian courts did from time to time judge a political 
case on its merits. 
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banish Charidemus at the king's request. Though our sources are silent about the reason 
for Chares' exile, he too may have been banished at this time. 

?' D.S. 16.21.3-4; Isoc. 15.129; Corn. Nep. Iph. 3.3. Diodorus states that Iphi- 
crates was convicted and fined, but the contrary evidence provided by Isocrates should 
be preferred. 
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PLUTARCH: CHANCE, PROVIDENCE, AND HISTORY 


The aim of what follows is to show as far as possible that Plutarch 
believed the course of history was largely predetermined, and in par- 
ticular to show that the rise of Rome and her continuing success were 
due to a guiding providence. There has been little attempt to bring 
together those passages in Plutarch's works which suggest the involve- 
ment of providence in the process of history, and in particular his ideas 
about the involvement of the divine in Roman history have, with the 
exception of the rhetorical de fort. Rom., received surprisingly scant 
attention.! The reason for neglect lies partly in the difficult nature of 
the material, partly in the fact that the subject relates properly neither 
to Plutarch historian nor to Plutarch theologian. The safest approach 
will be to remain sensitive to the context of the passages used in evi- 
dence and to remember Plutarch's own warning to square theory with 
fact (de prof. in virt. 75f.). 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The difficulty in estimating Plutarch's belief of providential inter- 
ference in history lies principally in his terminology. I have collected 
examples of terms used for the range of senses from chance to provi- 


! D. Babut, Plutarque et le Stoicisme (Paris 1969) 477ff., has noticed more than 
most (divine involvement seen in the plague at Athens; in Timoleon's liberation of 
Sicily; in Hannibal not attacking Rome after Cannae; in Roman power in Greece; in the 
end of the Republic); cf. also R. Barrow, Plutarch and his Times (London 1967) 129 
(decline of Greece; origin of Rome); C. Jones, Plutarch and Rome (Oxford 1971) 69 
(Roman power in Greece); F. Brenk, Jn Mist Apparelled (Leiden 1977) 165, 168f. (origin 
of the principate; decline of Greece); H. Aalders, Plutarch's Political Thought (Amster- 
dam 1982) 58-59 (origin of Rome; Roman power in Greece; Caesar's monarchy); A. 
Barigazzi, “Plutarco e il corso futuro della storia,” Prometheus 10 (1984) 270 (origin of 
Rome); there is nothing relevant in Lassel's De fortunae in Plutarchi operibus notione 
(Marburg 1891). I do not intend to say anything of substance here about de fort. Rom. 
(see principally K. Ziegler, “Plutarchos,” RE xxi.1 [1951], col. 719-20; R. Flaceliére, 
“Plutarque ‘de Fortuna Romanorum," Mélanges Carcopino [1966] 367-75). Although 
it builds on Plutarch's serious ideas about the róle of fortune, its genre invites a discrete 
treatment which I give in CQ 39 (1989). 
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dence in an appendix (to which reference may be made, see end of 
article), but some general remarks are needed here. In the religious and 
philosophical works of the Moralia Plutarch distinguishes clearly 
enough between events which are predetermined or guided by provi- 
dence and those which happen by chance. On the one side there is 
*God" (0zóc) or ‘the Gods’ (oi 0got; Plutarch is uninhibited by his 
monotheism), ‘lesser divinities’ who are his agents (Saipovec), ‘provi- 
dence’ (xpdvoia), and less frequently ‘the divine’ (tò Oeiov, tò ary- 
óvtov), and some other terms; on the other we have ‘fortune’ (vóxn), 
‘chance’ (tò adtépatov), and some other terms. God is in control of 
all that is important in the world, and anything that comes about by 
chance should be held to be irrelevant.? In the Lives the picture is dif- 
ferent. Here we still find 0£6G directing actions, but xpóvoia has prac- 
tically disappeared along with ‘the divine’ and óaíipov is very much 
more frequent (with the distinction between daipmv and 0góc now 
blurred). The greatest difference is the meaning of toyn. We expect this 
to mean ‘fortune’ or ‘luck’; but often it is made into a guiding force 
and is used in contexts where we might have expected God or 
providence. 

The change in meaning undergone by t0yn in Hellenistic times 
from simply what happens to the power which directs this has been 
adequately charted. It was during this period too that daipmv became 
a popular and associated term used to refer similarly to some super- 
natural power over which we have no control.’ Hellenistic notions of 
Tyr as a power and its equivalence with daiuov naturally gave it a 
more directional sense than mere luck, while daipwv itself was popu- 
larized and became more distant from God. One development from 
this sense of a definite power was the popular belief in personal fortune 
and personal daipovec guiding our lives. At the same time toyn and 
dainov kept the meaning of an independent force. 

The easy interchange between tbyn and daipov is fully evident 
in Plutarch himself. Brenk has shown well enough that there are many 
passages where Plutarch starts by talking of 10yn and finishes by speak- 


? Brenk (n. 1 above), 117, rightly locates Plutarch within the Platonic tradition 
here. 

3 See M. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, II (Munich 1961) 200-18 
“Tyche and Daimon”; U. Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hellenen, I and II (Berlin 1931- 
1932) I, 362-69 (esp. early meanings of Saiywv), IT, 297-309 (esp. on personal usages). 
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ing of Saipwv (and vice versa).* His examples come from the Lives and 
non-philosophical works of the Moralia. In more serious thinking Plu- 
tarch has no time for 10yr but he does believe in daipovec. His dai- 
monology is complex and incoherent. But we can say that while he 
may have believed d5aipovec originated from beatified human souls, he 
probably did not believe in a personal óaíjv as a constant compan- 
ion and thought of daipovec as independent beings under the control 
of God who from time to time made use of them to communicate his 
desires to men (this is important for divine interference in history) 
In the Lives Plutarch's own belief in a daimonology and the pop- 
ular acceptance of such beings at work in the world encouraged their 
frequent mention. Popular beliefs are also behind the frequent use in 
the Lives of toyn. For the most part 16x" signals the involvement of 
something more than coincidence but far less than providence. It is 
able to put things together and then stand them on their head (as spec- 


* Brenk (n. ! above), 146-54. 

5 On Plutarch's daimonology, see as an introduction D. A. Russell, Plutarch (Lon- 
don 1973) 75-78; Y. Verniére, Mythes et symboles dans la pensée de Plutarque (Paris 
1977) 249ff.; Brenk (n. 1 above), 49ff., 92ff., 130ff.; J. Moles, A Commentary on Plutarch's 
Brutus (Diss. Oxford 1979) 391ff. (with bibliography on 397). The personal ôaipov and 
personal tOyn are part of the popular belief of Plutarch's day (cf. Dio of Prusa xxiii, That 
the Wise Man is Happy, 6, 9) which Plutarch exploits for literary reasons. See e.g., Caes. 
38.5 (Caesar tells the boatman, “You carry Caesar and the Fortune of Caesar sailing with 
him”; cf. reg. et imp. apophth. 206c-d, de fort. Rom. 319c-d; copied by Appian B.C. 2. 
236, Zonaras 10.8) and 57.1 (the Romans “yield before the man's tóxn”), passages which 
frame the Civil War; cf. Wilamowitz (n. 3 above), II, 307, who notes the development 
from the toy Bacu&ogc in oaths. There is no cause either to think that Plutarch believed 
in independent evil óaípovec as found in Dion-Brut. At de Stoic. repug. 1051b-d Plu- 
tarch repudiates the idea that such beings have been appointed a place in the world by 
God and providence (the Zoroastrian dualism of the de Is. et Osir. is too firmly imbed- 
ded to allow generalization). At Dion 2.5 the doctrine is described as “outlandish.” Its 
purpose is to add an element of mystery and suspense to the preface and narratives of 
the pair, and most importantly to illuminate the heroes' virtue in difficult circumstances 
(cf. Aem. 34.8 for a comparable envious ŝamóviov, Per. 13.16 doxep Saipovi xaxó 
tt POd6va1 THV TOAAMV). On communication/interference via daipoves, see Caes. 66.1 
(Caesar's death in the Theatre of Pompey was “clearly the work of some daipav” [cf. 
Brut. 14.3 daipwv tic &56xe1]), Cato Min. 54.10 (Caesar's Saipwv [the personalization is 
literary] works through Pompey's evAafeia and d&motia), Pomp. 76.9 (see n. 52 below), 
de gen. Socr. 588c-589f (a Saipwv is put forward as the source of Socrates’ sign), 593d- 
594a (Theanor, summarizing the dialogue, suggests that Gaípoveg help souls at the end 
of their cycles of rebirth; see A. Corlu, Plutarque, Le Démon de Socrate [Paris 1970] 78- 
79 on the distinction between God and Saípovsg here). See also de gen. Socr. 593a-d, 
Cor. 32.4-8, and Numa 4.11 on communication and suggestion by God. 
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tacularly in Demetr. where there is no sense of providence in the hero's 
vicissitudes). Tóyn, along with ŝaipov and even góc, refers mostly to 
events quite minor in themselves. It is only when we have more or less 
unequivocal statements on changes of truly great importance cumu- 
latively (the liberation of Sicily in Dion and Tim.) or singly (such as 
Phil. 17.2 on the Roman expansion in Greece) that we are entitled to 
say that Plutarch counts in the involvement of providence. His use of 
1ÓxT| (and other terms) instead of npóvoia reflects the fact that people 
tended to talk of fortune rather than seeing divine reasoning at work 
(as Philo puts it, quod deus immutab. sit 176). 

We should not forget that the involvement of suprahuman power 
in men's lives often functions as a moral or ethical register—how does 
a hero get on in a particular circumstance? This is especially true with 
tyr. Chance happenings have a considerable impact on men's stabil- 
ity and character. The best example of Plutarch's interest in resilience 
to bad fortune outside de trang. an. is in Aemilius. In this Life tyn 
also means something more than fortune. Aemilius as a public man is 
cosseted by great good fortune which Plutarch makes clear is the gen- 
uine favour of the gods (cf. 12.1 edtuyia and daipwv, 24.4 0g16trg and 
1031). But there is no idea of a wider guiding providence—Aemilius’ 
campaign did not produce really great changes in the world.’ By con- 
trast, in the paired Timoleon Plutarch goes out of his way to posit the 
involvement of divine guidance and assistance in Timoleon's mission 
to liberate Sicily. His reasons for involving providence are mainly to 
do with the unbelievable change in the island's fortunes and the status 
of its Greek inhabitants. Providential guidance in the Life is expressed 
not only by 0£6c and daipev, but also and for the most part by tym. 
One of the strongest passages to stress tóyy is at 16.10-11 where Plu- 
tarch talks of the weird and wonderful concatenation of events which 
thyn used to strike down an assassin about to kill Timoleon. Plutarch 
talks similarly of providence at de sera num. vind. 558f.; this, together 
with the tenor of the Life, makes it impossible that he is talking of mere 
chance in Tim.* 

Plutarch sometimes makes this sense of toy clearer by adding 


éI discuss Plutarch’s thoughts in this area in a paper in Phoenix. 43 (1989). 

7 There is a hint of divine punishment in the end of Philip II’s line at Cynosce- 
phalae in Aratus. 

8 Cf. Babut (n. 1 above) 479, “la vie de Timoleon est en effet tout entière placée 
sous le signe de la « chance » (t0yn, £0voxía). Mais cette chance doit rien au hasard, etc.” 
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adjectives like 0eiog or Sayovioc. But often, as with other terms, we 
must go by context and frequency. These criteria have determined 
which passages have been considered in sections III and IV below on 
Greek and Roman history. Certain periods and/or major events 
clearly attract comments on the involvement of vóyn/0£óc, etc. These 
are, apart from the liberation of Sicily, the origin of Rome, the decline 
of Greece, the rise of Roman power in the Greek East, and especially 
the fall of the Republic and the establishment of monarchy at Rome. 
In considering relevant passages, where space allows something will be 
said on human motivation behind these great political changes, for 
Plutarch, who is always interested in human qualities, firmly believed 
in free will and we find that the will of the gods is never imposed on 
men. Rather, what men have to offer in terms of virtue or benefits is 
made use of by the divine to carry out its wishes. In Tim., for example, 
Plutarch takes great pains to emphasize Timoleon's virtue and the sta- 
bility and legality he brings to the Sicilian Greeks—this is crucial for 
the support his mission receives from the gods. 

It is not always as easy to work out Plutarch's reasons for involv- 
ing providence. Nevertheless, after looking at the areas where provi- 
dence is especially active, it will be suggested in section V that the rea- 
son for divine aid in the case of Timoleon—that is, providential 
concern for man's good government—is relevant also to the other 
examples and especially to Rome. Plutarch did not simply muddle 
what happened with what was destined to happen. The present order 
and good government of the world was pleasing to the divine in his 
eyes, and indeed divine interest was obvious in the natural world 
around him also. 


Il. SOURCES AND INFLUENCES 


Before turning to specific passages it is desirable to note whether 
Plutarch betrays the influence of his predecessors in this central view 
of providence interfering in history. The works of Polybius, Livy, and 
Dionysius covered the decline of Greece and the power of Rome in 
sufficient breadth to have affected him. Poseidonius' world view also 
merits consideration as a possible source.? 


? Other influences will be mentioned where necessary. 
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Polybius often attributes events of a sensational nature to toyn,"° 
and frequently uses fortune as a literary device.!! However, it has long 
been recognized that in one passage at least (1. 4.1ff.) tóyn is conceived 
of in a Stoic fashion with a definite purpose, the propagation of the 
Roman Empire.” On the other hand at 1. 63.9 Polybius rejects any 
help for Rome from «y1.? To explain the apparent contradiction it 
has been proposed that Polybius “was led to confuse what had hap- 
pened with what was destined to happen, and so to invest the rise of 
Rome... with a teleological character." In fact 1. 4.1ff. does no more 
than assert that the present state of the world is due to the strange 
workings of toyn (which is not luck), and it is for this reason that a 
universal history is desirable. The implication is that the histories of 
the other states and nations are all linked together by fortune in a chain 
of events from which has come the present Roman world-empire. At 
1. 4.4 Polybius seems to say that fortune as providence sanctioned the 
virtues of Rome (“fortune’s finest and also most beneficial perfor- 
mance"). Here he is close to Plutarch, but there is nothing in his work 
to indicate that he saw Roman power as part of God's providential 
vigilance over the world, and there is no discernible trace of Polybian 
influence in Plutarch's writings. 

Polybius was continued by the Histories of Poseidonius. These 
ran down to the death of Marius (there may also have been a special 
work on Pompey's eastern exploits). It has long been known that Plu- 
tarch drew on Poseidonius for Marius and used him also in the biog- 
raphies of Marcellus and Brutus. Despite the loss of most of his philo- 


10 Cf. F. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius, Y (Oxford 1957) 18; for 
an example, see 9. 6.5 “the unexpected stroke of luck” of troops being at Rome in 211 
B.C. to thwart Hannibal's attack. 

!! A comparison with Livy will show a number of places where Polybius attributes 
events to the intervention of vóyn, albeit in a rhetorical manner, whereas Livy ignores 
these references to the capricious or vindictive deity or replaces them with alternatives 
(see P. Walsh, “Livy and Stoicism,” AJP 79 [1958] 365f.). 

7 First pointed out by W. Warde-Fowler, “Polybius’ Conception of Tóyn," CR 
17 (1903) 446, who noted the employment of oxondc, oikovopuía, and ovvtéAsta. 

'3“This makes clear the assertion I made at the outset, that the progress of the 
Romans was not by ton. . . nor abtop&toG"; cf. Dionysius 1. 4.2-3, Onasander proem. 
5-6, Appian pref. 43-44. 

* F, Walbank, Polybius (Sather Classical Lectures 42 [Berkley 1972]) 63-65. 

55 f. Malitz, Die Historien des Poseidonios (Zetemata Monogr. zur klass. Alt. 79 
[Munich 1983]) 75-78, 88, 394-405. 
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sophical and historical work his views of history can be established 
fairly securely. His modified Stoicism emphasized the continuous 
communion and mutual sympathy between the world of God and the 
world of man. For him zpóvoia and qóotg are aspects of God.'* The 
world is shaped by providence, and its present political structure 
depends ultimately on the fact that Rome possessed in Italy the most 
naturally favoured land in terms of climate and geography." Poseidon- 
ius lays particular stress on the high calibre of the formative genera- 
tions of Rome and, despite a conviction that the world was in a period 
of decline, may have been ready to hope for a return to the good old 
ways on the basis of certain virtuous contemporaries.'* 

Plutarch differs from Poseidonius in a number of ways. He does 
not have a Stoic world view and does not see a necessary link between 
the forces of nature and the world of men. God, identified with prov- 
idence, is clearly in charge of the laws of nature. There is nothing to 
suggest that the Romans were better fitted by nature to rule the world, 
nof that they would fulfill the duties which had been imposed on them. 
Poseidonius did not influence Plutarch on a theoretical basis, nor can 
he be said to have done so in particulars.'? 

What of Livy? His central theme is an ethical determinism: if one 
espouses pietas, fides, virtus, concordia, etc., fortuna will follow.” On 
an individual scale this means that, fortuna, ut saepe alias, virtutem est 
secuta (4. 37.7). On a larger scale we have the fortuna urbis / populi 
Romani,” an idea that became established in the late Republic (though 
there had always been temples of Fortuna Publica at Rome) and self- 
evident truth in the Principate. Despite this, there is in Livy no idea 
of a larger providential power overseeing political events on a world 
scale as there is in Plutarch. Even Rome's dominion over other peo- 
ples such as the Greeks is never construed as destined or necessary in 
the divine plan. Rather, though there is sometimes a casual remark 
about aid from fate or fortune (cf. 1. 4.4, 46.5 etc.), and Rome's begin- 


16 Cf. K. Reinhardt, Poseidonios von Apamea der Rhodier genannt (Stuttgart 
1954), col. 644. 

" Malitz (n. 15 above), 75ff., 359. 

18 Malitz (n. 15 above), 408, 426. 

1? The Histories seem to have had very little suggesting God's interference in the 
world; cf. Malitz (n. 15 above) 420-21. 

20 p. Walsh, review of I. Kajanto, God and Fate in Livy, JRS 48 (1958) 193. 

?! Referred to by Walsh (n. 11 above) 368ff., as the "sectional" power of fortune. 
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nings are cautiously seen as divine (Pref. 7)" explanations are made 
in human terms of such events as the beginning of the Republic (cf. 2. 
1), or even the Gallic sack of Rome in which, though fortuna certainly 
plays a part, there is no real sign of providence. 

Finally, Dionysius of Halicarnassus.” Aside from stock usages 
(the toyn of this or that battle) Dionysius is happy to ascribe Rome's 
survival and prosperity to the 1póvoia of the gods. Book 5. 7.1 and 
54.1 (cf. 2.3) offer a particularly forceful statement of the functions of 
this protective agent of Rome (see also 10. 10.2, 15. 3.17). There is, 
however, no accreditation to xpóvoia of explicit instances of Rome's 
imperial expansion. There may be a hint of providential guidance in 
the discovery of Romulus and Remus by Faustulus (1. 79.9, katà 
Octav tóynv) but more probably this is a figure of speech. Toyn itself 
never bears the sense of providence. Indeed, “so far as tyn goes, 
Rome would have been submerged at Cannae" had not the numbers 
of her troops saved her (2. 17.3-4, cf. 1. 9.4). Dionysius’ narrative only 
stretched to the end of the Pyrrhic War, but at 1. 5.2 he does justify 
Greece's bxOtaEic to Rome as being “in accordance with what is nat- 
ural, for it is a universal law of Nature . . . that the stronger shall always 
rule the weaker." Here there is no suggestion of a beneficent provi- 
dence. The difference between the extent of divine protection in Dio- 
nysius and Plutarch is due perhaps to the fact that the former had other 
ways of explaining Rome's hegemony, in particular the Greek prove- 
nance of all things Roman. In the later first century B.c. this was an 
easier idea than that of providence working through Roman rule to 
benefit Greece and the world. 


III. GREEK HISTORY 


We may now turn to Plutarch. The object of this section and the 
following two is to concentrate on examples of providential action in 


7? Cf. I. Kajanto, God and Fate in Livy (Turku 1957) 55—Livy nowhere really 
thinks of Rome's foundation as directed by a Stoic world force. 

23 For remarks on Dionysius and fortune, see C. Schultze, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus as a Historian: An Investigation of his Aims and Methods in the Antiquitates 
Romanae (Diss. Oxford 1981) 278-80 on his championing of human qualities against 
ayn, 281-82 on his view of npóvoia and divine favour. 

24 Apparently the only instances of divine npóvowa except 20. 9.2 where it pun- 
ishes Pyrrhus for plundering a temple of Persephone. 
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history. Most material is of course drawn from the Lives. First, we will 
consider the history of Greece and in particular her decline (the area 
where divine interference is most apparent in Greek history), then we 
will look at Rome form her origins to the establishment of the Prin- 
cipate. It will be seen that providential involvement is much greater in 
Roman history. The final section of the paper will seek to discover the 
reason why this is so. It has already been noted that the terminology 
used to express providence is fairly varied. Tóyn is found alone or in 
combination with terms such as daip@v or 0gó6c, which also occur in 
this sense independently. These words will appear promiscuously in 
the examples below. The examination will focus on those passages 
where Plutarch's serious belief in providence is evident, whatever 
terms may be used to voice it. 

Let us start with Athens. There is a little evidence to suggest that 
Plutarch felt providence was not prepared to further the aims of the 
Athenian Empire. This would not be surprising since providence inter- 
venes positively on the side of those who bring benefits. Athens' 
hegemony was not beneficial, for it involved Greeks fighting Greeks.” 
This was naturally against God's will.” Some degree of negative 
involvement is indicated in the Athenian plague—ti óauióvtov— 
which “obviated human calculations" (i.e., Pericles’ wartime strategy, 
Per. 34.4). 1t would be wrong to attribute superstition to Plutarch since 
he speculates on the rational cause and spread of the disease (34.5; cf. 
de sera num. vind. 558e-f).”’ However, he does often adduce as one 
alternative in such events some uncertain higher power whose aims are 
facilitated through wholly explicable means (cf. Per. 6.4-5—both the 
scientific and the mantic explanation of a portent are correct). 

Nicias takes this further. At 13.5 (and also de Pyth. orac. 397f) 
Plutarch records the portentous destruction of an Athenian dedication: 
“at Delphi there stood a gold Palladium set on a palm tree of bronze, 
a dedication by the city from their victory spoils in the Persian Wars. 
Ravens flew up and pecked at it for many days, and they bit off the 
golden fruit of the palm and cast it down.” Pausanias records the same 


25 Arist. 24.3—greed of the Empire; Flam. 11.3-6—Greece’s internal wars fought 
by men like Agesilaus, Lysander, Nicias, and Alcibiades. 

% Cf. de E ap. Delph. 386e, de gen. Socr. 579b-d—Gad’s instruction to “double 
the altar at Delphi” is interpreted by Plato as an injunction to renounce warfare for 
culture. 

27 So Brenk (n. 1 above), 121-22. 
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story with disbelief (10. 15.5) and ascribes it to the Atthidographer 
Cleitodemus.” The latter was presumably Plutarch’s source,? and Plu- 
tarch follows him in exploiting the dramatic potential by placing the 
incident before the Sicilian expedition in the Life, whereas in de Pyth. 
orac. it is a reflection of the actual disaster.” Plutarch then quotes the 
oracle (also de Pyth. orac. 403b) which told the Athenians to fetch the 
priestess Hesychia, and so tò dadviov was thereby urging them “to 
keep the peace.” It is quite probable that Plutarch believed in the por- 
tent (as well as exploiting its drama) and also in the oracle, for they 
came from his shrine.” There is another interesting remark at Nic. 
17.4, that after many victories over the Syracusans the Athenians 
finally received an èx Bev dvtmc f tóync avtiotaciv tva.” 

It is tempting to conclude from this that for Plutarch God was 
not prepared to further a world-wide Athenian sovereignty which 
would have been detrimental to Greece; but there is nothing that 
clearly looks like interference. It is with Greece's loss of freedom and 
subjugation by Macedon that we first begin to find notices about des- 
tiny. Dem. 19.1 is particularly important: 


it would seem that some 10yn Saytdviog or the revolution of affairs, 
which was helping to bring to a close the liberty of Greece at that time, 
opposed the actions being taken [by Demosthenes before Chaeroneia], 
and brought to light many signs of what was to come. 


It is characteristic of Plutarch to advance divine and human explana- 
tions. As has been noted, these alternatives are complementary and it 
will be seen from other passages that the explanation of history in 
human and political terms does not preclude the wishes of the divine. 
In Dem. 19 Plutarch goes on to quote a Sibylline oracle (137 Hendess) 
relating to the site of the battle (19.1—2). To credit the oracle he is pre- 


28 Or Cleidemus; FGrH 323 F 10. 

2 Cf. e.g., Them. 10.6. 

* Cf. Tim. 8, the dedication of a sacred trireme on the basis of dreams of the 
priestesses of Persephone and the later appearance en route to Sicily of a heavenly torch 
bearing witness to this: in Diodorus Siculus (16. 66.3-5) the dedication is made as a 
result of seeing the divine torch. Plutarch is more organized. 

3! Though he knows that the Athenians denied the portent (13.6). It is less likely 
that he read anything into the other signs recorded in Nic. 13 except the message of 
Socrates’ 6aiióviov (13.9), which he clearly accepted (cf. de gen. Socr.). 

32 For the phrase, cf. Aem. 36.1. 
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pared to change his local geography. He quotes another oracle (138 H) 
and finally leaves a question mark over the matter (19.3—20.1). In this 
passage Plutarch's own statement of the part taken by tóyņ makes it 
reasonably safe again to assume that he believed in the signs and ora- 
cles he quotes.? 

With regard to the decline of Greece note further Phoc. 1-3 where 
Plutarch draws a picture of providence combatting the àpetń of vir- 
tuous men such as Phocion and Cato Minor. The nations of both men 
were in a bad plight and it is made clear that their virtue was being 
rendered ineffectual by fortune. At Phoc. 28.2f. Plutarch records how 
men reflected on the attitude of tà Beia to Greece in the past and now 
(in 322 B.C.) “when the gods were observing the most grievous suffer- 
ings of Greece." This passage no doubt has a literary aim,” but we will 
see shortly that both it and Der. 19 are by no means the only ones 
where Plutarch seems to think of the decline of Greece in terms of 
something destined. 

Tbdyyn does not interfere in the lives of Alexander and the Dia- 
dochi. This might seem surprising with regard to Alexander, for cer- 
tainly in the two essays de Alex. Mag. fort. aut virt. fortune is clearly 
involved in Alexander's life and sets out to hinder his attempt to unite 
the world in a vision of Stoic cosmopolitanism. Plutarch's very partic- 
ular aim in these two essays is shown clearly by the fact that Alexander 
was generally felt to enjoy the support of fortune. The essays are really 
a disquisition straight from the schools of rhetoric on dpeth versus 
vOyn. In the Life Plutarch is careful not to allow himself to credit Alex- 
ander with any aid from tóyn or the gods.” There is hardly any men- 
tion of a great civilizing mission. Alexander's final conquest of Persia 
is greeted with an emotional Hellenocentric comment at Ages. 15.4 
where Plutarch begs to differ with the view that Greeks who missed 
the sight of Alexander on Darius' throne were deprived of great plea- 
sure—rather, they would have wept over the waste of all those Greek 
generals at Leuctra, Coroneia, and so on. In the case of the Diadochi, 
even if tò Ogtov disapproves of their type (Demetr. 12.3—-5), Plutarch 


33 Contrast Cam. 6.3 where Plutarch is more cautious on a portent. 

34 Cf. Cato Min. 53.3: Cato cannot understand why the gods formerly supported 
Pompey but now desert him. 

35 Cf. J. Hamilton, Plutarch, Alexander: A Commentary (Oxford 1969) Ixii. 

36 Cf. Hamilton (n. 35 above), Ixv. 
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is more interested in pointing out the extraordinary changes they 
underwent in material and military fortune than in finding examples 
of divine restraint," though he does hint at divine punishment in the 
end of the Macedonian kingdom (Arat. 54.4-8"*). 

Quite a contrast with all of this is made by the narrative of the 
liberation of Sicily in Dion and Timoleon. It seems that Plutarch found 
the freeing of this island something so remarkable—given its 
depressed state and the abundance of tyrannies—that only providen- 
tial power could have been responsible. At Dion 4.3-4 he comments 
on Plato's voyage to Sicily: it came about Ogíot tivi toynt and was 


not a matter of human planning; but some Saipov, as it would seem, 
who was from afar laying the foundation of liberty for the Syracusans 
and devising the destruction of the tyranny, conducted Plato from Italy 
to Syracuse and brought Dion in contact with his conversation. 


At 26.7f. Plutarch narrates the tyn xapáAoyoc of the messenger who 
is stopped from reaching Dionysius, absent from the island adtoydatac 
(26.1), for “Dionysius was destined (ÉueAAe) to learn of the war in 
Sicily only later and from others" (27.1). At 50.4 Plutarch comments 
on the fate of the tyrant himself: *even to-day, of the illustrations men 
give about t6x1, the exile of Dionysius is the strongest and the plain- 
est.” His extraordinary change of fortunes is noted also at Tim. 14.2- 
3 and 16.1. Though the remarks refer in the first instance to Dionysius’ 
personal circumstances, his exile was a necessary part of the freeing of 
the island.” 

It could be objected that liberation rather lends itself to ideas 
about the involvement of fate in order to enhance the drama of the 
situation. No one would deny this is true.“ On the other hand Tim. 
enables us to draw the line between the dramatic potential of such sit- 
uations and belief. Tim. is shot through with statements about the sup- 
port of tóxn for Timoleon's mission. The passage at 16.10-11 has 
already been mentioned. Three other important comments weigh the 


? Cf, Demetr. 35.3-4, 45.3—5; Pyr. 13.1, 22.3, 26.2, 30.3. 

38 On which, and also on Cassander, see n. 47 below. 

3 Cf. the like removal by fortune (through their deaths) of Crassus, Brutus, and 
Alexander (de fort. Rom. 326a). 

4 Cf. Pel. 8.9 for the prevention of a message similar to that of Dion 26.7f. but 
without any mention of fortune. 
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contribution to his success made by t5ymn and by his dpeth (19.1, 21.4- 
5, 36.4-5), a contrast Plutarch is fond of (cf. above). In the last passage 
Plutarch declares that, “the generalship of Timoleon compared [with 
that of Epaminondas and Agesilaus] was exercised with much ease as 
well as glory, and appears to those with a clear and fair mind to be ob 
TÓXNG Épyov, GAA’ apstijc ebtvyobons,”” i.e., Timoleon’s virtue mer- 
ited the co-operation of fortune. Why is this so? Timoleon had fought 
tyrants and barbarians. On his account Greece’s temples “would pos- 
sess barbarian spoils with the most beautiful of inscriptions showing 
the justice of the victors alongside their valour” (29.6). Contrast Plu- 
tarch’s feelings on the results of Greece’s internal wars at de Pyth. orac. 
401c-d: “on beautiful offerings you can read the most disgraceful of 
inscriptions.” Timoleon was the only Greek of his time to deal harshly 
with barbarians and tyrants and justly with fellow Greeks (Tim. 37.4- 
5). There was good reason as far as Plutarch: was concerned for his 
mission to be supported by tyr. Plutarch may have built upon a tra- 
ditional association between the hero and fortune,? but he made what 
he found his own.? 

It is also in the complete transfer of Greece as a nation to the 
control of Rome that Plutarch counts in the divine. The principal pas- 
sages are Phil. 17.2 (the Romans “were already becoming more closely 
involved with Greek affairs.... Their strength, petà tod daipovoc, 
was growing great in all areas, and the end was near to which it was 
necessary [Éóet] that the fortune [of Greece] must come in its cycle”; 


4! For the phrase, cf. Aem. 2.3 on the Aemilii. Epaminondas and Agesilaus were 
of course among Plutarch's favourite models. 

42 There is no clear evidence that he did. It has been suggested that Timaeus, who 
was clearly a source (4.6, 10.7, 36.2, synk. 2.4), first elaborated Timoleon's links with 
fortune (M. Fontana, “Fortuna di Timoleonte: Rassegna delle fonti letterarie," Kokalos 
4 [1958] 10-11). However, the surviving accounts of Diodorus 16 and Nepos Tim., even 
allowing for their smaller scale, share hardly any common ground relevant to fortune 
with Plutarch, nor is there really anything concrete to suggest that Timaeus’ narrative 
differed from them. Further, Plutarch's invention of the association with providential 
1Oyn goes closely with his tampering with history in the Life, most obviously the favour- 
able presentation of the liberated Syracusan 8fjuog compared with Dion and the demo- 
cratic constitution at Corinth (cf. J. Salmon, Wealthy Corinth. A History of the City to 
338 B.C. [Oxford 1984] 385-86). I discuss Aem.~Tim. in Historia 36 (1989). 

53 We should not forget that Dion lacks the especially forceful ideas about provi- 
dence in Tim. because the liberation was not successful and beneficial. 

^5 Cf. Brenk (n. 1 above), 168, n. 22, on the unlikely suggestion that Plutarch had 
a cyclical theory of history. For ei see Appendix. 
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cf. 17.5) and Flam. 12.10 (peoples, cities, and kings willingly entrusted 
themselves to Rome: “the result was that within a short time—téya 
xov kai 0g00 ovvepartopévov—everything became subject to them"). 
These passages refer not to the liberation of Greece from Macedon in 
197 B.c. but to the period after this (in Phil. explicitly to the years fol- 
lowing the conquest of Antiochus). Phil. 17.2 seems to refer only to 
Greece (despite mì n&vta, ‘in all areas’), for the statement leads up to 
Philopoemen's opposition in Greece. The Flam. passage points to a 
wider subjugation of the Greek East and this may be why Plutarch is 
cautious about the rôle of the divine (téya xov). Both passages 
strongly suggest that Rome's involvement in Greece was pleasing to 
the divine power. That Plutarch is thinking of providence in this pair 
tends to be confirmed by the fact that he does not deal with ordinary 
chance, luck, etc. 

Here one should note also the oracle Plutarch records in the 
mouth of his poet friend Sarapion at de Pyth. orac. 399c-d. This all- 
embracing prediction includes Rome's conquest of Carthage, the 
appearance of a new volcanic island in front of Thera, and according 
to the exegesis given by Sarapion Philip II being at war with the Aeto- 
lians and being beaten by Rome. This last interpretation is difficult to 
find in the oracle, to say the least. Sarapion asserts that the concate- 
nation of events guarantees the oracle's *prognosis"; but we may say 
that Plutarch considered the reference to Philip and Rome to be far 
too obscure to merit the inclusion of the oracle in Flam. (where there 
are no oracles or portents bar 7.7 and 20.6), as well as contradicting 
the suggestion that attacking Philip and liberating Greece was a con- 
scious and deliberate policy which owed nothing to divine suggestion 
(Flam. 11.7). 


4 Wider subjugation: cf. 12.8 “EAAnvas, ... t&civ avOphnotc, 12.10 ob88 Shor 
xai xóAetc, &AAà Kai Bactisic. A€ovbeo ceato’ Coo yapviog afogo vOs diyige ıt Mug- 
vaoye’r Setice vo tooet: vOg Naavwede of vOe neonpet a£ vOg.o youptvacd atroyt- 
av10& yw8 ZpaviEpt (vOrt Soet Eoo nosypode ovis as). 

46 Cf. synk. 2.1: “no one would ascribe Philopoemen's victories to toy”; the pair 

is in fact freer than usual from casual expressions like kata thynv. 

47 The oracle does not simply demonstrate God’s foreknowledge, but very much 
that the things mentioned will happen in that order and not by chance, as Sarapion says 
at 399d (cf. 399b). For the eruption of the island, cf. Strabo, 1. 3.16, Justin, 30. 4.1, Pliny 
H.N. 2. 202. Sarapion also affirms the truth of an oracle concerning a slave-war which 
the Romans received 500 years before it happened; the reference is unclear. 

There is one other passage that may be relevant to divine interference in Greek 
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In sum, there is little to suggest that Plutarch attributes the ordi- 
nary changes of history to a divine agent in the Greek Lives. But 
changes of a very large scale with significant results (the liberation of 
Sicily, Greece's loss of freedom, and the supremacy of Rome over her) 
seem worthy of the ascription. 


IV. ROMAN HISTORY 


That providence does not further Athens, and indeed impedes 
her development, clearly contrasts with the rise of Rome (a contrast 
which is thrown into greater relief by the very similar explanations 
Plutarch offers for the growth of the two empires in human terms“). 
At Rom. 8.9 Plutarch comments on the fabulous way in which Rom- 
ulus and Remus came to power: 


history. At de sera num. vind. 552e-553d Plutarch avers that God has refrained from the 
early punishment of wicked rulers such as Periander, Cassander, and others, because 
they still had some good in them to work (in the case of the former the colonization of 
Apollonia, Anactorium, and Leucas; of the latter the refounding of Thebes; on Periander, 
cf. Proclus! remarks taken from Plutarch at de decem dub. circa provid. 8. 56 11. 40ff. 
[ed. Isaac]). In the Lives we do not find comparable examples of constructive procrasti- 
nation. The essay does of course concentrate on bad men and there are few examples of 
these among the heroes, but we might have had a similar remark in say Demetr., where 
Plutarch clearly praises Demetrius (and Antigonus) for freeing the Greek cities (8, esp. 
8.2, synk. 2.3). There is no doubt that Plutarch believed what he wrote in the de sera 
num. vind. However, he may have felt that the postponement of divine punishment 
could have jarred in the different texture of the Lives (where it might have appeared too 
speculative and unfair to the hero); though his belief in the eventual punishment of bad 
men themselves or through their descendants (another idea in de sera num. vind.) has 
surely occasioned his remarks about Philip and Perseus in Arat. 54 and the numerous 
instances of divine punishment of men involved in heroes’ deaths (cf. Eum. 19.3; Caes. 
69.2,4-14; Dem. 31.4—6 [ġ AnpooBévous dixn, cf. Phoc. 30.9-10 daipwv tic]; Cic. 49.6; 
Dion 58.3-7 [cf. de sera num. vind. 553d]; Pel. 35.4-12; Crass. 33.7-9 [5txn]; punish- 
ment not attributed to the divine occurs in Pomp. 80.7—9; Gracchi 21.4-6, 39.1-2; on 
the punishment of Nero and Vespasian, see n. 68). 

48 A comparison of Plutarch's comments on the rise of Athens and Rome shows 
very similar ideas about the corruption of the people by increasing power (e.g., Them. 
19.5, Cato Maj. 27.3), the degeneration from earlier class harmony (Cim. 17.9, Gracchi 
20.1) to discord (e.g., Per. 11.2-3, Marius 35.1), the róle of good politicians in controlling 
the ŝñpoç (Per. 15.1, Aem. 38.2), and so on. 
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some people have seen the story in terms of fictions and drama, but it is 
not necessary to be incredulous when we see what great structures for- 
tune builds, and when we reflect that the Roman state would not have 
reached its present power, had it not been of a divine origin, and one 
which was attended by extraordinary events. 


This explicit statement (cf. 7.5, de fort. Rom. 320a-321b; Livy Pref. 7) 
cannot be matched in Numa, though Numa, whose reign is character- 
ized by tóyn in de fort. Rom., is seen in his Life as enjoying a close 
connection with the gods.” To find a statement comparable to that in 
Rom. it is necessary to turn to Cam. 6.3, where Plutarch says with 
regard to the alleged utterance of Juno of Veii that, “those who defend 
the miracle have a most powerful advocate in the toyn of the city, 
which from its small and contemptible beginning could never have 
come to such heights of glory and power unless God had stayed by her 
and made many important manifestations of himself from time to 
time." Plutarch in fact reserves judgement about the portent itself;? 
but the providential care exercised over Rome is assumed to be true.?! 

At Marc. 3.2 Plutarch comments thus on the invasion of the 
Gauls before the Second Punic War: “it seemed something wonderful 
and the result of tyr] &yaðń that the Gallic war did not break out at 
the same time as the Punic War." We should compare what he says 
about the revolt of Vercingetorix at Caes. 26.2: “if he had done this a 
little later when Caesar was involved in the civil war, Italy would have 
been possessed of terrors no lighter than those aroused by the Cimbri." 
There is no talk of tóxn, etc. here. However, in Alex.-Caes. there is 
anyway little mention of fortune in any meaning. In the Marc. passage 


49 See esp. 4. Further, Numa's birth on the same day as Rome's foundation is 
hailed as being kata 5) tiva Octav TÓynv (3.6); the fact he became king at all is held to 
be "something great and really divine" (synk. 4.15, cf. de fort. Rom. 318b); and the 
incredible goodwill shown to the king, and the harmony which is the hallmark of his 
reign, are due (20.8) “either to fear of the gods, who were thought to have him in their 
care, or to reverence for his virtue, or to a Saydviog Thy” (that Plutarch is not speaking 
exclusively is made clear by his quotation of Plato [R. 499b; cf. similarly 473d cited at 
Dem.-Cic. synk. 3.4] on the wise and virtuous ruler as the appointee of "some divine 
fortune" [20.9-12]). 

99 Contrast above on Dem. 19. 

5! Note that the observations at Cam. 6.3 are not prompted by Livy (his scepti- 
cism on the portent [5. 22.6] is quoted by Plutarch ad loc.). 
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Plutarch is not saying that the timing of the Gallic invasion was man- 
ifestly due to providence, but observing that it was very fortunate not 
to have to fight the Gauls along with Hannibal. The statement is more 
than passing surprise. In the Hannibalic War itself supernatural inter- 
ference is again offered to explain the behaviour of Hannibal in not 
attacking Rome immediately after Cannae (Fab. 17.1): “it is not easy 
to say what Aoytopóg turned him from his course; rather it would seem 
that his hesitation and pusillanimity in this matter were the work of a 
daipwv or some god standing in his way." Here a great and obvious 
opportunity was missed and so Plutarch is prepared to see more than 
human considerations at work. Divine guidance seems to have had a 
hand in the decision.” 

The róle of the divine in Rome's take-over of Greece has already 
been noted. By way of contrast there is nothing in Gracchi, Marius, or 
Sulla to suggest that Plutarch saw the upheavals of those years as 
directed by providence. Indeed, at Sulla 7.7-11 he records the opin- 
ions of the Etruscan soothsayers that a new age had dawned in a tone 
of clear scepticism.? At the end of the Republic, however, where a last- 
ing political change did occur, fate definitely asserts itself. At Crass. 
21.1 Plutarch calls the emir Abgaros the worst of “all the evils thyn 
brought for the destruction [of the Romans].” If here it is legitimate to 
see only a reference to Crassus’ own destruction, in Pomp. (see below) 


52 Cf. Fab. 27.2 “the great and secure sòtoyia of the country” after Hannibal; the 
theme recurs at de fort. Rom. 318b-c (the followers of Fortune apart from Numa and 
Priscus are Aemilius Paulus, Metellus Macedonicus [and family], Aemilius Scaurus, and 
Sulla), and 323e-423d (the extraordinary successes from the defeat of Hannibal to the 
victories of Pompey). For the Saipwv at work on Hannibal, cf. Pomp. 76.9 where Plu- 
tarch asks whether Pompey’s plan to journey to Egypt “was really Pompey’s intention, 
and not a d5aipev which was guiding him on that course.” 

53 The notion is found also in Kleombrotos’ tale at de def. orac. 421c. We should 
note here de sera num. vind. 553a where Plutarch suggests that Marius was preserved by 
God as a bitter medicine that the Romans needed at the time; as with similar remarks 
about divine procrastination with notorious individuals in Greek history (cf. n. 47 
above), we should probably not expect to find such remarks in the Lives where they 
might have appeared too hypothetical and ungenerous. The acceptable belief in God's 
beneficence justifies of course the idea of Caesar as a good doctor supplied by 6 Satpwv 
at Dion-Brut. synk. 2.2. For the common medical imagery, cf. F. Fuhrmann, Les images 
de Plutarque (Paris 1964) 238-40, M-H. Quet, “Rhétorique, Culture et Politique. Le 
fonctionnement du discours idéologique chez Dion de Pruse et dans les Moralia de Plut- 
arque," Dial. d'hist. anc. 4 (1978) 64. 
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his death is an intrinsic part of the progress towards civil war. In Crass. 
itself Plutarch makes Crassus allude to “the great fortune and glory of 
the Romans" (26.6), an ironical passage as shown by synk. 5.2 where 
we read, “Crassus made so many blunders that he did not allow toyn 
the opportunity to show any favour, so we wonder not that his folly 
succumbed to the power of the Parthians, but rather that it prevailed 
over the evtuxia of the Romans."** The defeat of Crassus was such a 
surprise that mention of Rome’s usual good fortune is not out of place. 

Plutarch is not just being rhetorical. It seemed to be part of the 
planned change in Rome’s government to remove those who would 
have stood in the way. At least this is what one might understand from 
Pomp. 53.8—9: Crassus had been a xóAvpa in the way of civil war and 
so t0yn removed this third man from the contest to leave one against 
one. In this chapter of Pomp. Plutarch notes the estrangement of Pom- 
pey and Caesar developing from the death of Julia (53.7), and at 46.3- 
4 he has said he will trace the fall of Pompey and the rise of Caesar in 
political terms; yet there is an extra element which removes Crassus in 
a very unexpected way.? Plutarch might have added one of his senten- 
tious statements about tóyr] confounding the plans of men to no pur- 
pose (cf. Pomp. 42.12, Marius 23.1). He did not, for here there was a 
purpose, that Rome should become a monarchy. When he goes on at 
53.10 to say what a slight thing 1Óxr| is compared with «oic, he is not 
detracting from its power—he means that although it was at this time 
open to Pompey and Caesar alone to share the empire between them 
(cf. 70.3), their incredible greed would not let them do so (cf. 53.7-8). 

In Pomp. Plutarch makes good use of vóyn (etc.) as a dramatic 
mechanism (e.g., 46.2, *how happy he would have been had he fin- 
ished his life at this point [61 B.c.], up to which he had the fortune of 
Alexander") Pompey's conversation at 75.4-5 with the Peripatetic 
philosopher Cratippus is part of that, but also contains a remark by 
Plutarch himself about the change in the Roman constitution. Pompey 
complains to Cratippus about mpovoia; Cratippus is represented as 
making a noncommittal reply instead of putting forward a counter- 
argument which would have been hurtful and inopportune. Plutarch 


55 At Crass. 27.6 Plutarch says that Crassus lying on the ground in misery after 
Carrhae was for most people an illustration of tyr, but for thinking men of folly and 
ambition. There tóyņ means ‘luck’; Plutarch is not talking of luck at synk. 5.2 (where, 
note, human failings also come out). 

55 Cf. n. 39 above. 
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then adds himself “when Pompey asked about npóvora, Cratippus 
might have shown that, 


tolg zp&yuaci ðn uovapyxtag Éógi Out thv kaxoxoAvce(av, 


and he could have asked, ‘How, Pompey, and by what proof, can we 
believe you would have used 10yn better than Caesar had you won?’ 
But these matters, which are the affairs of the gods, must be left as they 
are.”” We may compare Dion-Brut. synk. 2.2: 


deopévors É6o5e tois npáypaot povapyias d@oxep npoiótatoc iatpdg 
[sc. Caesar] bx’ adtod tod Satpovoc 6660001. 


In this passage we again find political/human need as well as the 
will of God. Similarly at Cim.-Luc. synk. 1.1 Plutarch says that Lucul- 
lus is to be considered blessed because he missed the petaBoAn which 
tò renpoguévov wrought in the constitution through the Civil Wars. 
These passages demonstrate very nicely the close connection between 
the actions of men and the intentions of providence. The Civil Wars 
were not begun by God—they were due to human evils (Pomp. 70; cf. 
de Stoic. repug. 1049d)—but they fitted in with God's plan for the 
political structure of the world (and compendiously also, it seems, with 
his plan for the population of Greece. 

Plutarch was keen to understand human ambitions and desires 
as determining factors in politics (cf. also Pomp. 46.3-4 above). Cato 
Minor is pictured at Phoc. 3.4 as a courageous mariner struggling 
against tyr] which eventually “destroyed the constitution by means of 
others," but in the Life Plutarch's interests focus on Cato's principles 
and their own disastrous effect on the Republic.?* Political explana- 
tions feature most importantly in Caes.? For example at 28.1 we read 


56 There is a crux here, but this seems to be the correct sense. 

57 The last sentence “But these matters ...” is given by Ziegler, following Sin- 
tenis?, to Cratippus. This is surely wrong, for the bland statement is in keeping with what 
the philosopher actually did say (§ 4 *acquiescing"), not what Plutarch says he might 
have said had he been prepared to contradict Pompey. 

58 Among the many criticisms Plutarch goes so far as to suggest that Cato’s right- 
eousness forced Pompey to side with Caesar, thereby precipitating revolution and the 
overthrow of the State (30.910). 

5 Cf. C. Pelling, “Plutarch and Roman Politics," in Past Perspectives: Studies in 
Greek and Roman Historical Writing, ed. 1. Moxon, J. Smart, A. Woodman (Cambridge 
1986) 159-60. 
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that, “Caesar had long ago decided to put down Pompey, just as, of 
course, the latter had decided regarding the former" (cf. Ant. 6.2). Plu- 
tarch's interest in a political account of Caesars career probably 
explains why he does not develop the central theme of providential 
guidance in Caes. itself—he always remains sensitive to the contexts 
he creates, suggesting it only at 63.1 (the alleged portents of Caesar's 
death make tò zxenpopuévov seem unpreventable rather than unex- 
pected). Analysis of human motives, though, will not help to deter- 
mine which man would be successful in the end. Plutarch notes here 
(Caes. 28.4) the kaxonoAitsia which Caesar, as he says, took advan- 
tage of (cf. Pomp. 75.5 above). On the other hand, when people said 
that, “the most gentle of doctors" was needed, they meant Pompey 
(28.6), though it was Caesar who was the divine choice (Dion-Brut. 
synk. 2.2). 

Caesar's success evoked a good deal of rhetoric about his per- 
sonal fortune.” But although he was important in establishing the path 
towards monarchy, he did not of course establish the Principate. The 
régime under which Plutarch was pleased to live (cf. p. xx below) was 
assured by the victory of Octavian and Antony at Philippi. Providence 
was clearly involved here. First, note Brut. 47 where the news of Bru- 
tus’ victory at sea does not reach him in time: 


but since, as it would seem, political affairs were no longer to be in the 
hands of the many, but required a monarchy, God, wishing to lead off 
and remove from the stage the only man who stood in the way of the 
one who had the ability to rule, cut off that [good] fortune, although it 
very nearly arrived in time for Brutus to hear. (47.7, cf. 47.5) 


Second, after the removal of Brutus, it is left to Antony and Octavian 
to settle things between them. The most important statement is at Ant. 
56.6. Plutarch is talking of how Cleopatra bribed Canidius to use spe- 
cious arguments to bring on the war. These prevailed over Antony's 
better judgement Plutarch says, and adds in an aside, 


Éóe1 yàp £i; Kaicapa x&vta nepieAOsiv. 
There is no explicit mention of fate, etc., here, but given the other pas- 


sages (see Appendix) &óet can signify nothing else. Antony's dramatic 


© Cf. n. 5 above. 
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end offered scope for using tÓyn as a literary device in his Life (cf. 
33.2-3, similarly de fort. Rom. 319f-320a)." This should not obscure 
the fact that his death fitted squarely with the designs of providence. 

To sum up: the history of Rome was full of highly significant and 
unexpected historical events—her rise, her constant success, her con- 
trol over Greece, the establishment of the Principate—which Plutarch 
felt were not explicable in human terms alone; rather, for reasons we 
now turn to, Plutarch saw in these events evidence of direction by the 
guiding force of providence. 


V. THE AIMS OF PROVIDENCE 


What was providence trying to achieve by interfering with Greek 
and Roman history? Plutarch offers some answers in context, notably, 
for example, that the divine power wished to see one man in charge of 
Rome in order to put an end to bad government. But in terms of the 
history of the world he does not obviously indicate long-term aims for 
the divine. One could argue that the particular stress on God's róle in 
the origin and successes of Rome simply reflects the series of evidently 
momentous and cataclysmic events with which the city was associated. 
The major events of Greek history tended to be transient; Roman 
events were less obviously so since the whole world was involved and 
the world, once changed, stayed changed; hence the involvement of 
providence. 

On this line of argument Plutarch has merely confused what did 
happen with what was destined to happen, and there seems to be no 
reason to attribute to him a belief in a guiding or beneficent providence 
(with an interest in the present and future as much as in the past). 
However, we have seen one example among the evidence relating to 
Greek history, that is the liberation of Sicily, where the clear aim of 
the divine is the good of man. Here Plutarch forcefully and indepen- 
dently involves providence intervening on behalf of the Sicilians first 
through Plato and Dion and later by lending support to Timoleon, a 
benefactor of Greeks against barbarians and tyrants. The introduction 
of providential care is the more deliberate because Timoleon's suc- 


5! In fact, though both Ant. and Demetr. employ a good deal of theatrical imagery, 
permutations of fortune are used much more in Demetr. 
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cessful actions were of limited duration (as Plutarch must have 
known) It is not simply permanent events which are ascribed to 
divine guidance. 

The same providence interferes in Greek and Roman affairs. 
Consider Rome's involvement in Greece and the Greek East. Plutarch 
does not make the two statements about divine aid for Rome at Phil. 
17.2 and Flam. 12.10 merely because Roman power did increase so 
dramatically. At Phil. 17.2 he clearly associates tóyn bringing to an end 
the freedom of Greece with the rise of Roman power in this area petà 
toô daipovoc. Flam. 11 and 12 suggest why he thought this was so. At 
11.3-7 he recalls that the heroes of ancient Greece (“men like Agesi- 
laus, Lysander, Nicias, and Alcibiades") did not benefit their country 
by the victories they won (cf. further Tim. 36.1,4), whereas Flamininus 
and the Romans did so unexpectedly and consciously. In 12.1-4 Plu- 
tarch gives concrete examples of Flamininus' policy of liberation. 
Then, speaking of a later period, he goes on to say that Rome deserved 
the power she won through her benefactions among the peoples, cities, 
and kings of the Greek East (12.7-10). Typically he offers very human 
motives—the Greeks are naturally grateful for Rome's benefits. But he 
takes this further when he adds, “the result was that within a short 
time—and perhaps God was lending a helping hand—everything 
became subject to them" (12.10). Their philhellenism is pleasing to the 
divine, and the implication is that their power increases for this 
reason. 

A difference between providential furtherance of Timoleon and 
of Rome is that in Timoleon's case the divine is actively pursuing the 
aim of liberating Sicily before his mission is thought of, whereas it 
seems to begin supporting Rome in the midst of her actions. We 
should probably say that Timoleon had already proved his *creden- 
tials" as far as commitment to liberation goes by the killing of his 
tyrant brother Timophanes (the ideals he shows in Sicily are visibly 
important from the beginning of his Life). Rome proved her worth 
through Flamininus who, like Timoleon, was personally interested in 
liberation and benefaction (as Plutarch is keen to bring out in his Life). 
She could thenceforth be supported as a divine agent. 

On the other hand we have seen that the foundation of Rome and 
her earlier history also attracted statements by Plutarch about divine 
fortune. These statements do not obviously spring from ideas of lib- 
eration or benefaction. Surely here it was only the fact of Rome's pros- 
perity which led him to talk as he does in Rom. and Cam.? There is 
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truth in this, but not the whole truth. The expansion of Roman power 
in the Greek East was associated by Plutarch with her benefactions 
there; it will be suggested below that Plutarch counted the stable gov- 
ernment he lived under in the Empire as a part of providence's contin- 
uing active interest in the world; given this, it is not too much to sug- 
gest that Plutarch may have viewed Rome's foundation and earlier 
history as a part at least of God's overall aim. 

How did the system under which Plutarch himself lived fit with 
his ideas about what was pleasing to the divine? Is there anything to 
suggest that he may have seen the Roman Empire of his day as fulfill- 
ing the aims of providence? The primary aim of the guiding power in 
Plutarch's eyes was to uphold the rule of justice on earth. Plutarch fre- 
quently talks of the essential goodness of divine power (e.g., de adul. 
et amico 63f). Man has a capacity for such goodness in dpeth, which 
in its contemplative form is how he may achieve a Platonic approxi- 
mation to God (de virt. mor. 444c-d, de sera num. vind. 550d-e”). The 
path of virtue has sure consequences: “‘la felicité est associée à la vertu, 
elle-méme associée à la puissance" (as Babut puts it); vice is by con- 
trast linked with weakness. Plutarch is at his most righteous when he 
says that favour, goodwill, altruism, and kindliness are tà pév dpetiis 
Kai Svvépemc, and that anger, temper, and hostile and destructive 
behaviour are tà 5& doGeveiac Kai pavAdtytos (1102e). From moral 
strength it is a short step to associating political strength with dpeti. 
Virtue can lead to power: “often enough [virtue] not only renders men 
sensible, honest, and upright in actions and words, but also is likely to 
secure for them 56€ac kai óuvápew" (de aud. poet. 24c-d).^ Power is 
obviously better if it is combined with virtue. If it is not there are seri- 
ous consequences for the ruler and for those whose example he is: “in 
weak and lowly private persons folly is combined with a lack of power 
and, therefore, results in no wrongdoing ... but power when supple- 
mented by vice adds vigour to the passions" (ad princ. indoctr. 182b- 
c5). 

Many of Plutarch's thoughts on the ideal ruler are to be found in 
the max. cum princ. phil. esse dis. and especially in the ad princ. 


62 Cf. Plato Theaet. 176b-c. 

9 Babut (n. 1 above), 441 n. 3 (citing Pel. 21.6, de def. orac. 420d, non pos. suav. 
vivi sec. Epic. 1102e); cf. 475-76. 

6 The thought is traditional—cf. Iliad 17. 251, “From Zeus honour and fame 
attend." 

65 Cf. de Alex. Mag. fort. aut virt. IX 337c, de laude ips. 545e, Eum. 9.1, Dion 1.3. 
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indoct.© The ruler in ad princ. indoct. is specifically BaoU.eóc (as in 
Dio of Prusa's Orations on Kingship). He is the sun, the mirrored 
image of God (781f). The ruler who wishes to copy not God's virtue 
but his anger will be punished by God's nemesis (780f). It is not simply 
for reasons of “poetic justice" that several of the Lives end with some 
form of divine punishment for bad men.” In the essay devoted to the 
subject, the de sera num. vind., Plutarch even pictures the punishment 
of the former Emperor Nero (567f-568a**). The true qualities of the 
ideal ruler are “good counsel, justness, goodness, and high-minded- 
ness" (max. cum princ. phil. esse dis. 776f), and “legality, justice, truth, 
and mildness” (ad princ. indoct. 781a).P He should aim at “making 
himself alike to God through dpeth” (780e). “Every act of a king 
should appear Ospitov Kai ðikarov” (781b, cf. Demetr. 42.8-9). Natu- 
rally God is happy to teach and advise such a man for the best (max. 
cum princ. phil. esse dis. 776e, Numa 4.11). 

Plutarch believed that the collaboration between God and his 
chosen ruler would be of practical benefit to the ruled. Numa is the 
classic example of a philosopher who owing to “some divine fortune" 
became faouUeóg on the Platonic design and brought peace to his 
nation (Numa 20.8-12). Again, in his later years Augustus’ political 
acts were BaoUuKótepa Kai ónpogeAéotepa (an seni resp. ger. sit 
784d). The polity of a ruler who has accustomed himself to be ruled 
for public benefit no less than to rule is “a democratic and legal 
régime" (783d). This was the government Plutarch felt he lived under, 
at least under Trajan (784f tpv@@vtec in legality and peace, cf. de Pyth. 
orac. 396f xpuqi| kai uaAaxía of the present). 

Plutarch's thoughts on the ideal ruler are thoroughly traditional.” 


$6 For Plutarch's thoughts on ideal rulers, see Aalders (n. 1 above) 33-34; H. 
Weber, Die Staats-und Rechtslehre Plutarchs von Chaironeia (Bonn 1959) 34-40. 

67 See n. 47 above. 

55 Cf. amatorius 771c on the punishment of Vespasian. 

© Cf. A. Wallace-Hadrill, “The Emperor and his Virtues,” Hist. 30 (1981) 302ff. 
on the usual number of four virtues characteristic of kings (the canon is á&vópeía, 
otqopoobvn, óuatoobvr, opóvnoig/oogía [bravery, temperance, justness, wisdom], as 
at Menander Peri Epideikt. 3, p. 373 Sp., but these vary and Plutarch goes his own way 
here). 

1 Thus it is unlikely that either max. cum phil. esse dis. or ad princ. indoct. were 
addressed to anyone in particular. It is not impossible that ad princ. indoct. was intended 
for the emperor, since the ruler is a world ruler; but one feels that Plutarch would have 
been more open if this were so. The addressee of max. cum princ. phil. esse dis. is often 
given as Sorkanos but the reading of the Mss. owpxavov (etc.) is unknown as a proper 
or a common noun. 
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remembers that Plutarch does not have the Stoic conception of statio 
(x&Eic), whereby each institution fulfills its providentially given place 
in the order of the universe, nor does he feel that because a man is an 
emperor he will therefore execute the duties particular to his rôle.” 
The maximum of virtue one could expect in a Numa or a Lycurgus 
was not possible for most of us. Naturally what Romans, including 
emperors, did with their power as men might not always be welcome; 
but individual virtues are not what counted." The overall benefits in 
the world from Roman political stability were manifest and desirable 
among men and pleasing to God, and Plutarch's thinking here must 
be the principal reason why he believed that providence had encour- 
aged the establishment of monarchy at Rome to bring to an end 
KOKONOALTEIC. 

Many Greeks under the Empire ascribed to Rome important 
benefits close to home, especially peace.” For Plutarch the benefits of 
Rome are limited to political blessings. Peace is naturally amongst 
these. In the encomium de fort. Rom. the Empire is a “cosmos of 
peace" (317c). Elsewhere he is more cautious about attributing peace 
and other benefits. He summarizes the blessings the cities require at 
praec. ger. reip. 824c as elpfjvn, &AevOepía, evetnpia, evavdpia, and 
ópóvota. The first is implicitly and the second (meaning political free- 
dom) is clearly connected with Roman rule.” The last, concord, is the 
concern of the Greek politicians and peoples.” In this passage abun- 


7! The Stoic duties are similar to those in Plutarch's max. cum princ. phil. esse 
dis. and ad princ. indoct.; cf. P. Brunt, “Stoicism and the Principate,” PBSR 43 (1975) 
22ff. 

7. Contrast Josephus—in the B.J. he plays up Roman virtue partly to accord with 
his central doctrine that there was a divinely planned transfer of power to the Roman 
side (this has nothing to do with the wider workings of the divine plan, but enables 
Josephus to criticize the Jewish rebels on religious as well as political grounds); cf. T. 
Rajak, Josephus. The Historian and his Society (London 1983) 99, 194. 

n Cf. V. Nutton, “The Beneficial Ideology,” in Imperialism in the Ancient World, 
ed. P. Garnsey and C. Whittaker (Cambridge 1978) 210 with n. 18; J. Palm, Rom, Róm- 
ertum und Imperium in der griechischen Literatur der Kaiserzeit (Lund 1959) 31f. 

74 tpóc pév elpfjvnv oùðèv oi Siow tàv noArtiK@v ... Séovtar négevye yàp èE 
Tov kal hedvictai rac pév “EAAnv néc 5é Paphapoc nóñeuoç &evOepiac 8 6oov ot 
Kpatovvtes vépuovot toic hpo uéteot (note 824e: there is no cause now for dissent 
among Greek politicians because “yn has left no prize available," i.e., real power is in 
Roman hands). 

75 824d: Asinetu 61] tht xoAvakórt . . . ónóvourv &imoieiv xoi quíav dei. 
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dance and population derive from God. That is the case also in other 
passages along with general freedoms and even peace (de Pyth. orac. 
408b-c, de def. orac. 413f-414b, cf. de trang. an. 469e). Plutarch does 
not underplay Rome's contribution in these matters for reasons of 
national pride. Rather, he felt that caring for the state of the natural 
world, away from statecraft, was far more directly under God's 
control.” 

At de def. orac. 413f-414b responsibility for the natural world 
intersects in an unexpected way with Roman history. Plutarch’s tutor 
Ammonios explains that now Greece could field only 3,000 hoplites,” 
for she has had the greatest share “of the general depopulation which 
ai npótepat othosic Kai oi mdAgpLOU have brought about over practi- 
cally the whole world.” This must refer to the Civil Wars (“the whole 
world”). When a little below this Ammonios attributes an earlier pop- 
ulation increase to “the decision of God” (414b), we see that Rome’s 
Civil Wars had been made use of in the divine plan to regulate 
Greece’s population. In some passages Plutarch complains openly 
about the deleterious effect of the late Roman Republic on the Greek 
East.” He speaks of very human actions—plunder, taxation, impress- 
ment. Here blame is laid on no one. The wars are part of the scheme 
of things, God’s will working through the ways of men. The end of 
KaxonoAtteia with the coming of the Principate led, as we know, to an 
economic and cultural revival in Greece. The potential of divine aid 
working through man, which had been shown in the material rena- 
scence of Sicily (Tim. 35.4), is celebrated by Plutarch in de Pyth. orac.” 
At Delphi and at Pylaea, the other meeting place of the Amphictyons,” 
God had "brought about after a drought as it were of earlier desolation 
and poverty, affluence, splendour, and honour"; Plutarch and his 
friends had done their bit, but the improvements could not have hap- 


% Unlike the Stoics, for whom nature was controlled by necessity; cf. Babut (n. 1 
above) 483 (alluding to de fac. quae in orbe lun. app. 928c), 315. 

T This is plainly an exaggeration to reinforce the point that God has shut down 
certain oracles, publicizing thereby Greece's épnpía. *Now"—the dramatic date of de 
def. orac. is A.D. 83 or earlier (see R. Ogilvie, “The date of the De Defectu Oraculorum,” 
Phoenix 21 [1967] 119; Jones [n. 1 above], 136, n. 1). 

% Sulla 12.5-14; Ant. 62.1, 68.6-8; Sert. 24.5; Luc. 7.4~7, 20.1-6. 

? Dated to after a.D. 95 by C. Jones, “Towards a Chronology of Plutarch’s 
Works," JRS 56 (1966) 72. 

80 That is, Thermopylae; see G. Daux, Rev. Arch. 11 (1938) 3-18; Jones (n. 79 
above), 64. 
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pened “in a short time through human care unless God were present 
here lending inspiration to the oracle" (409a-c). 

A study of Plutarch's political works, expecially praec. ger. reip., 
may lead one to say that Plutarch would probably have preferred 
Greeks to be the guarantors of political stability in the world just as he 
wished them to be in the xóAeig (praec. ger. reip. 8224d-825f). Rome 
was after all a foreign power (Flam. 2.5 dAAG@vAOS àpxh, 11.7 &AXÓQv- 
Aot &vdpsc). However, although Plutarch naturally thought of Greece 
as tò BéAtioxov kai Beogéotatov yévog (de sera num. vind. 568a),*! 
there is nothing to suggest that he had ideas comparable to those of 
Philo, who believed that a Jewish kingdom would arise in God's own 
time.” Plutarch wished to avoid Roman involvement in Greece's cit- 
les (see praec. ger. reip. 19, esp. 814e-815b), but she was not, generally 
speaking, a foreign and unwelcome power (unlike Macedon*?). There 
was nothing “barbaric” about the Romans, as Pyrrhus remarked 
(Flam. 5.6; cf. Pyrr. 16.7). Nor was there anything BapBapióv or 
ÉkquAov in their attitude to God, as Plutarch explains at length at 
Marc. 3.6. Proper religion has a *god-given and ancestral dignity" (de 
superstit. 166b). The Romans certainly kept to tà r&tpia in this matter 
(Marc. 5.6). They were a fitting instrument for providence.* 
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APPENDIX OF TERMS 


Terms are arranged alphabetically; they have been drawn pri- 
marily to the Lives, but examples have also been included from the 
Moralia; numbers of examples by themselves are not intended as a 
guide to actual frequency. 


8l Cf. Demetr.-Ant. synk. 1.3: the eastern part of the Empire is the poipo. 
EKipavEectépa. : 

82 See R. Barraclough, “Philo’s Politics: Roman Rule and Hellenistic Judaism,” 
ANRW 11.21.1 (1984) 521. 

83 See Arat. 16.2-4, 38.6-7; Phil. 8.6; Ag./Cleom. 37.7; note (0 óqvAoc used of 
Macedon at Arat. 16.4 and of Rome at Flam. 2.5, 11.7 (quoted above). 

84 Cf. Plutarch’s views with those of the early Christians on the Empire being sanc- 
tioned by God (Rom. 13.1-7, I Tim. 2.1—2, Titus 3.1, I Pet. 2.13-17, Prima Clem. 37); 
the Pauline principle differs from Plutarch in being markedly establishmentarian with- 
out attention to the benefits of the régime. 
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"Av&ykn (&vaykaiac): ‘necessity’; 

Not a power by itself (cf. de an. procr. in Tim. 1014e-1015a), but 
used loosely as such at Marius 23.1 (quoted under Népusoig). 
Abtopatus (ix adtopatov, tadtowétov): ‘spontaneously’, ‘by chance’ 

often with toy (in a casual sense); 

Without providential significance (e.g., Cat. Min. 19.3, Caes. 66.1, 

de fort. 99d, de Alex. Mag. fort. aut virt. IL 335e), except at de fort. 

Rom. 324d and possibly at Tim. 12.9 (cf. 36.6). 

‘O Aaípov (oi Saipovec): 1. '(lesser) god’, ‘divine spirit’; 2. ‘genius’; see 
Introduction on the easy interchange between this word and 10yn 
(Ant. 32.2-3 is a good example in Plutarch); 

1. Standing loosely for 0g6c: Caes. 66.1, Galba 14.2, Ag./Cleom. 
43.7, Dion 4.4; cf. below on 0£óg. 

In the Moralia 6nígov as an independent force is rarely 
used for 0góg (cf. de trang. an. 471d with tym), but is properly 
a demi-god or a mortal soul which attains to the pure state (cf. 
also Rom. 28.10) and may act as God's agent. Plutarch almost 
certainly did not believe in the existence of evil daipovec 
interfering independently or on behalf of providence (cf. de 
Stoic. repug. 1051b-d), though these do appear for dramatic 
reasons (e.g., Dion 2.4; cf. n. 5 above) or in popular speech (cf. 
de trang. an. 4714). 

2. Tim. 16.11, Alex. 50.2, Caes. 69.2 (Caesar’s avenging genius), 
Brut. 36.7 (Brutus' evil daipmv), de fort. 97d, de trang. an. 
470d. 

Note Alex. 30.3 “the 8aíuov of the Persians,” where 
Hamilton (n. 35 above) 78, observes the notion of a national 
Saipov is rare (he compares de fort. Rom. 324b)—there may 
be some attempt to catch an oriental way of expression (cf. 
Them. 29.2, Artox. 15.7, Luc. 27.6 for the daipmv of Persian 
and Armenian kings; see Brenk [n. 1 above] 151). 

There is nothing to suggest that Plutarch actually believed 
in personal Saipovec (n. 5 above). 

To Aoupoviov: 1. ‘the divine power’; 2. ‘a divine spirit’ (= óaíjov); 
1. A general term for providence (de sera num. vind. 548c); it 

opposes the superstitious man (de superstit. 168d), approves 
actions (Sulla 14.12), indicates what will happen (Cic. 14.4, 
Dion 2.3), or what should (Nic. 13.6). 

2. This meaning is rare—Dion 2.6, de def. orac. 418d, 420e (all 

plural). 
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Ain: 1. ‘Justice’; 2. (divine) justice’; 

1. An ancient personification (cf. Verniére [n. 5 above] 236, on 
parallels): cf. ad princ. indoctr. 781b. 

2. Used infrequently to signify punishment by God: Tim. 30.9, 
Dem. 31.4 (almost an avenging genius) de sera num. vind. 
551e. 

"Eder (Sedueva): it was necessary; 

The meaning of et is certainly teleological at Ant. 56.6, Pomp. 

75.5, and Phil. 17.2 (where it stands with tón); Comparable is 

Dion-Brut. synk. 2.2: 8Seopévoig ... toig mphypact ... tod 

daipovoc. Cf. also ÉugAAe at Dion 27. i, 

'H Eipappévn (tò eipappévov): ‘fate’, ‘destiny’; 
This is not common in the Lives or the Moralia: Brut. 31.7, Pyr. 
16.14, quaest. con. 9.5, 740d, de Stoic. repug. 1055d. 

Evdxotpia. ‘good fortune’; 

This is not a common term (occurring only in the Lives; sbxotpos 

occurs very rarely in the Moralia), and is mostly without any 

providential significance: Arist. 24.2. 

It would seem to allude to more than material fortune at Aem. 1.8 

where it is used of Timoleon (and Aemilius). 

Eùtoyia: ‘good fortune’; 

Mostly without providential significance, but at Nic.-Crass. synk. 

5.2 (the national fortune of the Romans) and Tim. 19.1 

(Timoleon’s extraordinary fortune) we are not dealing with mere 

luck. 

To Oeiov (tà Ocio): ‘the divine power’; 

In the Lives: Fab. 18.2, Demetr. 12.3, Coriol. 32.8. More usual in 

the Moralia: de def. orac. 426d, de gen. Socr. 593d. 

'O O86¢ (oi 000: ‘God’; 

"This is the commonest term in the Moralia for the suprahuman 

agency. It is less common in the Lives—it is used in passages of a 

teleological or philosophical nature such as Brut. 47.7, Phoc. 2.9, 

and also in fairly ordinary ways (Sulla 27.6) It is used 

occasionally with daipwv (Fab. 17.1, de aud. poet. 16d), or with 

xxn (Nic. 17.4). 

Népeotc: ‘nemesis’, ‘retribution’; 

This is often a figure of speech (Phil. 18.3, Pomp. 38.1), but there 

is a providential sense to the cognate verb at ad princ. indoct. 780f 

and the noun may be invested with some power at Marius 23.1 as 

the force which vitiates men's plans (f| toyn tig f] véuso 1) 

npayuátov &vaykaía qóotc). 
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IIapoAóyogc (napáAoyoc): ‘unaccountable’; 
Rarely used of unexpected and significant events: Tim. 19.6, Dion 
26.7 («6x napóáAoyoc). 

To Ilenpopévov (n&npo a): ‘fate’, ‘destiny’; 
Used rarely: Caes. 63.1, Brut. 6.5, Nic. 9.8. 

IIpóvoio: ‘providence’; 

This is common in the Moralia, but occurs in the Lives in this 

meaning only at Pomp. 75.4-5 (Pompey's words to the 

Peripatetic, Cratippus; cf. also in Plutarch's humorous remarks 

against the Epicureans at Ser. 1.3), probably because it sounded 

too technical and dry. 
YXóuztopao: ‘event’, ‘happening’; 

A very general term with Stoic colouring, not necessarily 

indicating things outside human control: Otho 4.10, de com. not. 

ad. Stoic. 1072c. 
Toyn: 1. ‘chance’; 2. *fortune(-s)' (general situation); 3. ‘fortune’ (as a 
power), ‘providence’; 4. ‘genius’; 

1. In Plutarch’s philosophical works this is the only meaning 
(along with ovvtvyia); the meaning is often made plain by 
phrases like &xó toync, Suk toynv, etc. (see Lassel [n. 1 above] 
38-39) or is reinforced by another term such as adtOpatov 
(e.g., de Pyth. orac. 398b, ady. Col. 1115b). 

Toyn alone and in similar phrases and combinations occurs 
frequently in this meaning in the Lives also. 

2. A common meaning (cf. edtvyia, dvotwyxia): e.g., Per. 20.3. 
The plural seems to mean ‘bad fortune’: Pomp. 11.4 
(Carthage), 55.4 (Rome), Phoc. 1.4 (Greece), Flam. 21.12 
(Marius). 

3. In the Lives Plutarch is not principally concerned by 
philosophical exactitude and so tiyn may be set up as a power 
(note that it is never a goddess except in de fort. Rom.). It is 
often the force men have to face and which opposes their dpeth 
(e.g., Phoc. 1.6, 3.4). It is clearly the course of providence at 
Rom. 8.9, Tim. 16.10, Phil. 17.2 et al; note Dem. 19.1 
(Sa1y0vioc; cf. Brenk [n. 1 above] 169, n. 23), Marc. 3.2 
(&ya01)), Dion 26.7 (nap&Xoyoc), Luc. 19.6 (Oia). 

4. This is not common: Caes. 57.1, Demetr. 50.1. Like Saipov it 
may be used of states: Pyr. 29.11 (ya toyn of Sparta), Alex. 
30.8 (Persians). 

Toxnpé: ‘coincidences’, ‘chance happenings’; 

Not common in the Lives: Dem. 3.3. 
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Commoner in the Moralia: de fort. 100a, de virt. mor. 444a, de 
trang. an. 477a. 

Tò Xpeóv: ‘necessity’; 
Very rare: Demetr. 4.4. 

Xpóvog: ‘time’; 
Rarely used in a providential sense: de fort. Rom. 316f (petà 
80d), de Pyth. orac. 398e. 
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THE TENURE OF OFFICE OF THE QUINQUENNALES IN THE 
ROMAN PROFESSIONAL COLLEGIA 


The term quinquennalis was one of the titles used by the Roman 
professional collegia to denote their chief magistrates. It ought to 
imply a tenure of five years, and this can, in fact, be shown to hold for 
certain collegia. But is this always the case? At least two Ostian collegia 
erected inscriptions which indicate that this might not always be so, 
and that the term quinquennalis became merely a title, dissociated 
from the original meaning of a magistrate who held office for five years. 

A collegium was headed by one or more magistrates, whose func- 
tions on behalf of the collegium were similar to those of the Roman 
consuls performed on behalf of the state and those of the municipal 
duoviri on behalf of the cities and towns. The magistrates' titles varied. 
Some were simply called magister; others bore the title magister quin- 
quennalis? and many were called quinquennalis? The term magister 
quinquennalis, at first glance, seems to present a parallel to the term 
duovir quinquennalis, an official in the municipal administration who 
was elected every fifth year to perform the local census. Yet in the case 
of the collegia, the term magister quinquennalis referred to a magis- 
trate who was elected for a five-year term rather than one who was 
elected for a one-year term at the beginning of each five-year lustrum.* 
If the term quinquennalis referred to a one-year magistracy held every 
fifth year, we would expect to find references to several magistri and 
also to a few magistri quinquennales within the same collegium, since 
there would have been four times as many magistri as magistri quin- 
quennales. Furthermore, we would expect to find men who had held 
both the position of magister and magister quinquennalis, just as we 
find men who: had held both the position of duovir and duovir quin- 
quennalis. We never do. Normally each collegium referred to its mag- 


! For example, V 3411; V 3439; and IX 5754. Unless otherwise noted, all inscrip- 
tions in this paper will be cited by their volume and number as given in CIL (e.g., V 
3411). 

? For example, VI 321; VI 996; XI 5816; XIV 370; and XIV 371. 

3 For example, IX 2683; XI 2702; XIV 246; XIV 250; and XIV 251. 

4J, P. Waltzing, Étude historique sur les corporations professionnelles chez les 
Romains depuis les origines jusqu' à la chute de l'Empire d'Occident, 4 vols. (Louvain 
1895-1900), esp. I, 386-87. 
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istrates in a consistent manner, either as magistri, magistri quinquen- 
nales, or quinquennales. The terms are rarely mixed. Never does a 
collegium provide evidence that it contained several magistrates with 
the title magister and several with the title magister quinquennalis. 
Occasionally we find the term quinquennalis where we expect to find 
the term magister quinquennalis (for example, VI 10299), but this is 
simply an abbreviation of the longer term.° 

The fabri tignarii at Rome have left inscriptions corroborating 
this five-year term for their magistri quinquennales. Part of the fasti of 
this collegium (the fasti Palatini, VI 10299) specifically shows that 
groups of six magistrates held office together for a period of five years. 
Not only are the six magistri quinquennales listed by name, but the 
lustrum number and the consular dating for the five-year period is also 
provided.’ The magistri quinquennales of the fabri tignarii at Ostia 
probably also served terms of five years, as implied by the description 
of their term of office as a lustrum.” 

With the exception of these two collegia, it is rarely possible to 
deduce the length of a magistrate's tenure due to the relative dearth of 
information. Seldom do we know of more than a few magistrates from 
any single collegium. Even in those cases where several magistrates are 
known, there is almost never any means of linking the inscriptions in 
which they are attested, or the magistracies held by these men, in any 
sort of chronological relationship. In contrast to this general trend, 
however, inscriptions containing membership lists from two of the col- 
legia at Ostia provide us with just this sort of information. The /en- 
uncularii tabularii auxiliarii (possibly tugboat owners and operators)? 


5]n the same way, M. Licinius Privatus was called both magister and magister 
quinquennalis in a single inscription (XIV 374), but these titles appear to be references 
to the same position (magister as an abbreviated form of magister quinquennalis). They 
do not appear as two separate offices in the listing of his career. 

$ Although an attempt was made by Pietrangeli to attribute this inscription to 
some Roman collegium other than the fabri tignarii (C. Pietrangeli, “Frammento dei 
fasti del collegio romano dei Fabri Tignarii," BCAR 67 [1939] 106-107), two fragments 
of an inscription recently published by Panciera (S. Panciera, “Fasti fabrum tignariorum 
urbis Romae," ZPE 43 [1981] 271-80) show that the foundation date of the collegium 
Jabrum tignariorum at Rome corresponds to that of the collegium in the fasti Palatini 
(7 B.c.). 

1 XIV 128; 160; 297; 299; 371; 4365-- 4382; 5383+ 5406. 

8 Their exact function is unclear. Meiggs (Roman Ostia? [Oxford 1973] 297-98) 
surmised that they operated oar-powered tugboats in the harbor, which helped the large 
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and an unidentified collegium, perhaps another one of the five corpo- 
rations of lenuncularii, both erected large inscriptions containing lists 
of members, as well as the names of the magistrates and patrons of the 
collegia.? These inscriptions seem to indicate that the magistrates of 
these two corporations did not hold office for five years, but for a 
shorter period of time. 


LENUNCULARII TABULARII AUXILIARII 


Several large alba (membership lists) survive, at least in part, 
which list not only the names of the members, but also the names of 
the magistrates and patrons of the corporation. Two of them are com- 
plete: XIV 250, dating to A.D. 152; and XIV 251, dating to a.D. 192. 
Only fragments of the other three alba remain: XIV 4567 and XIV 
4568 both date to just after A.D. 152, although they do not belong to 
the same album; NS (1953) p. 280 #42 dates to A.D. 213.'? 

An important observation about the process of engraving these 
inscriptions ought to be noted. At least in the case of the two complete 
inscriptions (XIV 250 and 251), it is clear that the entire list of names 
was not inscribed at one time, but that names were continually added 
over a period of several years. This process applies not only to the reg- 
ular members, but also to the magistrates, whose names were listed in 
a separate column on the far left of the inscription (col. 1). The first 
indication of this process is found among the names of the magistrates. 
In the album of a.D. 193 (XIV 251), the first three magistrates listed 
(M. Publicius Ianuarius, M. Publicius Ostiensis, and M. Cornelius Val- 
erianus, col. 1, lines 12-17) do not reappear among the plebs of the 
collegium on the same album. The names of the remaining five mag- 


cargo ships to maneuver within the crowded harbor. Waltzing (Corporations, II, 74--76) 
concluded that they sailed out to meet the cargo ships and received a certain amount of 
the cargo, which enabled the larger ships to enter the harbor without fear of running 
aground. The cargo was loaded onto large rafts made of wooden planks (tabulae) and 
then towed to shore. 

? For the lenuncularii tabularii auxiliarii: XIV 250; 251; NS (1953) pp. 278-82 
3:42; for the unidentified collegium: XIV 5356. 

'0 For the date of this last inscription, see H. Bloch, “Ostia. Iscrizioni rinvenute 
tra il 1930 e il 1939," NS ser. 8, vol. 7 (1953) 278-82 #42. 
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istrates, however, do reappear among the plebs. How are we to inter- 
pret this phenomenon? It cannot simply be due to some magistrates 
possessing membership in the collegium and others not, for M. Pub- 
licius Ianuarius and M. Publicius Ostiensis, who appear only on the 
list of magistrates in XIV 251, were members of the corporation. Their 
names appear among the plebs of the corporation in XIV 250, which 
dates to A.D. 152. The most plausible explanation of this phenomenon 
is that the first three magistrates listed in XIV 251 (M. Publicius Ian- 
uarius, M. Publicius Ostiensis, and M. Cornelius Valerianus) were all 
magistrates (or honorary ex-magistrates): when the inscription was 
originally erected in A.D. 192. At that time, theirs were the only names 
listed as magistrates on the new album. Since they were not technically 
members of the plebs after their election to office, their names were not 
inserted in the list of the plebs. Subsequent magistrates were elected 
from among the plebs. As each one was elected, his name was added 
to the list of magistrates. As a result, the names of all the subsequently 
appointed magistrates appear twice, once on the list of the plebs where 
they had been placed when the inscription was first erected, and again 
on the list of magistrates where they were placed when each man was 
elected as a magistrate. The same interpretation holds for the album 
of A.D. 152 (XIV 250). Three magistrates are listed on this album. The 
first two (M. Cornelius Epagathus and M. Antitius Helius (col. 1, lines 
11-15)) appear only on the list of magistrates. The third magistrate (M. 
Cornelius M. f. Secundus, col. 2, lines 6-8) also appears as a member 
of the plebs (col. 2, line 10). This leads to the conclusion that the first 
two men listed as magistrates (M. Cornelius Epagathus and M. Antis- 
tius Helius) were in office when XIV 250 was initially erected in A.D. 
152. M. Cornelius Secundus' name was added to the list later, when he 
became magistrate. 

The corporation contained three types of magistrates, with the 
titles quinquennalis, quinquennalicius, and quinquennalis perpetuus. 
The quinquennalis was the chief magistrate and presided over the 
meetings of the corporation. The other two terms referred to ex-mag- 
istrates. The quinquennalis perpetuus was an honorary ex-magistrate, 
apparently appointed for life. The term quinguennalicius does not 


!! L. Valerius Daphnus: col. 1, line 19, and col. 2, line 11; M. Cipius Victor: col. 
1, Hines 20-21, and col. 3, line 10; Sex. Sextilius Iulianus (pater): col. 1, lines 22-23, and 
col. 3, line 19; M. Curtius Victorinus: col. 1, lines 24-25, and col. 4, line 26; and A. 
Herenuleius Vettianus: col. I, lines 26-27, and col. 2, line 5. 
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appear to refer to an actual office, but rather to a particular status 
within the collegium. It indicates that a man has already held the office 
of quinquennalis, and was a way of referring to ex-magistrates before 
they became quinquennales perpetui. 

Not only were the names of new magistrates added to the list, but 
the titles of the magistrates were also altered to reflect their appoint- 
ment to a higher office within the collegium. On the album of 4.p. 192 
(XIV 251) five of the eight magistrates bear the title quinquennalis per- 
petuus. The last two magistrates listed in this inscription (M. Curtius 
Victorinus and A. Herenuleius Vettianus) bear the title quinquennalis. 
These men had probably not yet been promoted to the position of 
quinquennalis perpetuus by the time XIV 251 was abandoned by the 
collegium and a new album created. The only other magistrate not 
given the title quinquennalis perpetuus was M. Cornelius Valerianus, 
who was listed as quinquennalis II (bis) instead. This title is unique 
among the magistrates of this collegium, and was probably considered 
a high honor, even greater than the office of quinquennalis perpetuus. 
Valerianus may well have held the latter office as well, but the colle- 
gium probably decided to leave the title quinquennalis II on the 
inscription as an indication of the rare honor granted to Valerianus. 

When a man was elected quinquennalis, his name was added to 
the list of magistrates under tbe title Qo." Later, when he became a 
quinquennalis perpetuus, the letters PP or PERPET were added following 
the QQ in order to indicate the new position." The man's status as 
quinquennalicius was not indicated, since the very fact that he had 
been a quinquennalis (indicated by the letters QQ) already testified to 
that status. The one exception is the second magistrate listed in XIV 
251 (M. Publicius Ostiensis). Unlike the titles of the rest of the mag- 
istrates on the album, which contain the abbreviation QQ, Ostiensis’ 
title reads QVINQVENNAL PP. Yet this is an alteration of the original title 
QVINQVENNALIC, which stood for guinquennalicius.'* The reason for 
this anomaly must be that it reflects Ostiensis' status at the time XIV 
251 was originally inscribed. He had already left office as quinquen- 
nalis, but had not yet been granted the title quinquennalis perpetuus. 
Shortly afterwards, when he was promoted to the position of quin- 


12 The abbreviation QQ was used in XIV 251. Both QQ and Quing were used in 
XIV 250. 

3 The abbreviation PERP was used in XIV 250. 

14 This alteration was noted by Dessau (ad CIL XIV 251). 
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quennalis perpetuus, the final 1C of his title was erased and the letters 
PP were added in their place. Thus, it becomes clear that the album was 
used to keep a constantly updated record of the corporation's 
magistrates. 

Another indication that the album was continually updated over 
a period of several years arises from observable differences in the hand 
of the engravers of various portions of the inscription." XIV 251 
exhibits a distinct change in the style of the lettering throughout the 
inscription. The names of the last two quinquennales (M. Curtius Vic- 
torinus and A. Herenuleius Vettianus) contain letters with thinner, 
more delicate lines. Towards the bottom of column 5, starting with M. 
Curtius Victor (XIV 251 col. 5, line 25), there seems to have been a 
change in the hand of the person engraving the inscription. In column 
7 the beginning of the names are poorly aligned, unlike the previous 
columns; a second change in hands appears towards the bottom of this 
column (beginning with Q. Flavius Marius iunior [XIV 251 col. 7, line 
23]). Column 8 has been squeezed in to fit on the inscription, as if 
space for it was not originally planned. As a result it is narrower than 
the other seven columns. 

Now that it has been shown that the alba of the lenuncularii tabu- 
larii auxiliarii were continually updated to reflect changes in the mem- 
bership and the magistrates, let us take a closer look at the magistrates. 
When XIV 251 was initially erected in A.D. 251, only three magistrates 
appeared: M. Publicius Ianuarius, as quinquennalis perpetuus; M. Pub- 
licius Ostiensis, as quinquennalicius; and M. Cornelius Valerianus, as 
quinquennalis, or perhaps as quinquennalis II.'5 None of the other men 
whose names appear on the list of magistrates were listed there in A.D. 
192, since they were still members of the plebs of the collegium. They 
were only added to the list afterwards. As a result, only one quinquen- 
nalis appears to have held office at any one time. In A.D. 192, M. Cor- 
nelius Valerianus was quinquennalis. 


15 The author had the opportunity to study the inscription (XIV 251) first hand 
while in Rome in 1985. The stone is currently exhibited in the Capitoline Museum. 

!6 Tt is unclear whether Valerianus served his first term as quinquennalis in A.D. 
192, or earlier. He may have been elected for the first time before a.D. 192, in which case 
he served his second term in A.D. 192, and was given the title QQ ri. On the other hand, 
he could have served his first term as quinquennalis in A.D. 192, and then a second term 
some time later. In the first case, the letters QQ 1 would have stood on the inscription 
originally. In the second, the letters QQ would have been engraved first, and then the 
letters 11 added later, when Valerianus was elected to a second term. 
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That brings us to the question of a magistrate's tenure of office. 
As noted above, the term quinquennalis ought to imply a term of five 
years. It is difficult to reconcile this with the alba of the lenuncularii 
tabularii auxiliarii. At least six, and possibly seven terms were 
recorded on the album of A.D. 192 (XIV 251)." A subsequent album 
of the same collegium exists, although only a few fragments survive.'* 
Nevertheless these fragments suffice to date the album to A.D. 213. This 
means that the album which was erected in a.D. 192 (XIV 251) cannot 
have been in use for more than 21 years (A.D. 192—a.p. 213). If each 
quinquennalis listed on the album from a.D. 192 (XIV 251) served a 
full five-year term, this album (XIV 251) would have to have been in 
use for at least 22 years, although the total would probably have been 
closer to 35 years.” 

In order to retain a five-year term for the quinquennales, one has 
to resort to one of three possible hypotheses, none of which is alto- 
gether convincing. The first hypothesis is that the quinquennales 
served overlapping terms, so that more than one magistrate was in 
office at any one time. A system such as this, however, does not seem 
to have been a Roman concept. Nowhere else in the Roman world was 
such an organizational system employed. Furthermore, the fact that 
XIV 251 was not inscribed all at once, but was continually updated, 
leads to a contradiction of this hypothesis. M. Cornelius Valerianus 
held the office of quinquennalis when the album was erected in A.D. 
192, since his name does not appear among the plebs of the collegium. 
The magistrate who had served before Valerianus, M. Publicius 
Ostiensis, had already left office by A.D. 192, and possessed the title 


17 The exact number depends on whether M. Cornelius Valerianus, who is 
described as quinquennalis II, served two consecutive terms, or was only commemo- 
rated for the second of his two terms on this album. Although eight men are listed among 
the magistrates, the first two listed (M. Publicius Ianuarius and M. Publicius Ostiensis) 
had already served as quinquennales before XIV 251 was erected in A.D. 192, as noted 
above. 

3 Bloch, NS (1953) pp. 278-82, #42. 

19 One arrives at the total of 22 years by assuming that: (1) XIV 251 was initially 
set up during the last year of M. Cornelius Valerianus' second term of office; and (2) that 
A. Herenuleius Vettianus’ name was listed during the first year of his magistracy. If, on 
the other hand, one makes the assumption that the updating of the membership list 
occurred at the beginning of each new magistrate’s term of office and that XIV 251 was 
erected during the first year of Valerianus's first term, and was used until the end of 
Vettianus' term, then it would have been in use for a total of 35 years. 
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quinquennalicius. The magistrate who held office after Valerianus, L. 
Valerius Daphnus, was still listed among the plebs of the collegium in 
A.D. 192 (XIV 251 col. 2 line 11), and had, therefore, not yet entered 
office. As a result, Valerianus must have served alone in A.D. 192, and 
the existence of a board of magistrates with overlapping terms can be 
rejected. 

The second hypothesis which allows the possibility of a five-year 
term is that one or more of the quinquennales died while in office and 
was replaced. All of the quinquennales in XIV 251, however, became 
quinquennales perpetui, with the exception of M. Cornelius Valeri- 
anus, M. Curtius Victorinus, and A. Herenuleius Vettianus, as noted 
above. Therefore, none of the other magistrates could have died while 
serving as quinquennalis. Valerianus, however, was still alive when 
XIV 251 went out of use. The reasoning is as follows: Valerianus's son, 
M. Cornelius Valerianus Epagathianus, became patron of the colle- 
gium (XIV 341); since Epagathianus was not listed among the patrons 
on XIV 251, he must have become patron after this album went out 
of use; since Valerianus erected a funerary inscription to his son (XIV 
341), he must have been alive when his son died (after XIV 251 went 
out of use). A. Herenuleius Vettianus was apparently in office when 
XIV 251 went out of use, since his name appears last on the list of 
magistrates. This leaves only the possibility that M. Curtius Victorinus 
died while in office. If, however, Victorinus had died in office, and Vet- 
tianus had replaced him, one would not expect to find Sex. Sextilius 
Iulianus (pater) already displaying the title quinquennalis perpetuus. 
Since there appears to have been a waiting period between the time a 
magistrate left office and the time that he became a quinquennalis per- 
petuus, Iulianus would probably still have been a quinquennalicius 
until the magistrate after Vettianus had entered office. Furthermore, 
the appearance of two men with the title quinquennalis at the bottom 
of the list of magistrates is consistent with the album of the same col- 
legium for A.D. 152 (XIV 250). Thus, it seems unlikely that one of the 
magistrates died while in office, and this hypothesis should be rejected 
as well. 

The third hypothesis which would allow terms of five years is 
that one of the quinquennales was replaced during his term of office, 
perhaps as an honorary measure so that he would not have been bur- 
dened with the duties of quinquennalis. The two alba (XIV 250 and 
XIV 251) present no evidence at all, either for or against this hypoth- 
esis. In fact, such a procedure is attested only for the collegium fabrum 
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tignariorum at Rome.” Yet the collegium fabrum tignariorum was an 
anomaly. Its huge size (about 1,300 members) would have required the 
complex organizational structure which is attested for it. The complete 
lack of evidence for this type of procedure among all of the other pro- 
fessional collegia in Italy suggests that it was not used by the lenun- 
cularii tabularii auxiliarii. This cannot, however, be known with cer- 
tainty, given the evidence which currently exists. 

Since none of these three hypotheses appears to be completely 
satisfactory, perhaps we should consider the possibility of a term 
shorter than five years, despite the implication of the title quinquen- 
nalis. The very existence of the term quinquennalis perpetuus seems to 
indicate that the term quinquennalis came to be regarded as a title, and 
not necessarily associated with a period of five years. Perhaps the title 
quinquennalis was borrowed from collegia such as the fabri tignarii at 
Ostia, where it did specifically refer to a five-year tenure. Other colle- 
gia, which were formed after the fabri tignarii were already well estab- 
lished, may have later used the term to refer to the chief-magistrate of 
their collegia, in imitation of the fabri tignarii and the association of 
the term with a period of five years was ignored. A parallel for this 
phenomenon can, perhaps, be found among the subordinate magis- 
trates of the fabri tignarii at Rome who bore the title nungenti ad suf- 
fragia. There were certainly not 900 of these magistrates, as might be 
inferred from the title itself?! The only alternative to the terms quin- 
quennalis and magister quinquennalis for the chief-magistrate of a col- 
legium was the term magister, which is not only colorless and undis- 
tinguished, but it is not attested among the professional corporations 
at Ostia. In fact, the term magister quinquennalis is attested at Ostia 
only among the fabri tignarii. All other corporations at Ostia, for 
which evidence exists, referred to their magistrates as quinquennales. 
If the term quinquennalis did become a mere title with the meaning 
‘chief-magistrate’ or ‘president’, and dissociated from a period of five 


20 For a discussion of this phenomenon, see J. More, The Fabri Tignarii of Rome 
(Diss. Harvard University, 1969) 151-53. 

?! These magistrates probably assisted in the voting procedure at elections. The 
title was based on the title of the officials who guarded the ballot boxes in the regular 
elective assemblies at Rome, according to Pliny the Elder: nongenti vocabantur ex omni- 
bus selecti ad custodiendas suffagiorum cistas in comitiis (Pliny, HN 33,2,31). Yet there 
were only 1,300 regular members in the collegium fabrum tignariorum. The existence of 
a group of 900 officials to regulate the voting of only 1,300 men is absurd. 
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years, then perhaps magistrates called guinquennales could have held 
office for a period of less than five years. 

Under this assumption, a term of three years seems to fit the evi- 
dence of XIV 251 very well. A three-year term would allow no more 
than 21 years for the period during which XIV 251 was in use. In fact, 
if M. Cornelius Valerianus served two consecutive terms, then a tenure 
of three years would lead to exactly 21 years during which XIV 251 
was active (seven terms of three years each). This leads to the attrac- 
tive conclusion that the album which was erected in A.D. 213 (NS 
(1953) pp. 278-82 #42) subsequently replaced XIV 251.” 

A four-year term of office is also a possibility. When one consid- 
ers the Roman custom of counting inclusively, then the term quin- 
quennalis could refer to magistrates elected every fifth year, that is, 
every four years. Just such a meaning for the term quinquennium has 
been proposed in reference to the length of Julius Caesar's command 
in Gaul.? If the collegia used the term in this sense, then the magis- 
trates might have served for four years. A term of four years, however, 
would not fit the evidence of the surviving inscriptions as neatly as a 
three-year term would. It would mean that the alba of A.D. 192 (XIV 
251) did not represent a period of the seven complete terms of the 
magistrates attested (or six, if one excludes the first of the two terms 
of M. Cornelius Valerianus). Nonetheless, it is conceivable that XIV 
251 was set up during one of the later years of M. Cornelius Valeri- 
anus' second term of office and/or it ceased being used before the end 
of A. Herenuleius Vettianus' term. That would allow this album to be 
succeeded immediately by the album of A.D. 213. 


2 This conclusion is also supported by the identification of ten men in the latter 
album (col. 5, lines 2-11) who appear in exactly the same order as in XIV 251 (col. 8, 
lines 28-37). The last two of these men, whom Bloch did not identify, should probably 
be identified as C. Mezaeus Quetillianus (XIV 251 col. 8, line 36) and L. Antonius Val- 
entinus Iun(ior) (XIV 251 col. 8, line 37). The exact duplication of the order of these ten 
names implies that the date of completion of the former album (XIV 251) and the date 
of the beginning of the latter must have been very close, probably almost contemporary. 
Had an interval of as much as ten years occurred between the two, the chances are good 
that at least one of the ten men identified on both alba would have either died or left 
the corporation. 

23 H, Gesche, “Die quinquennale Dauer und der Endtermin der gallischen Imper- 
ien Caesars," Chiron 3 (1973) 179-220. 
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There is also evidence which indicates that the quinquennales of 
another Ostian corporation may have held office for less than five 
years. The corporation, although its identity is unknown, may have 
been involved in river transport, perhaps one of the five corporations 
of lenuncularii, or a related corporation, such as the codicarii.™ 

Portions of a large inscription from this corporation have sur- 
vived (XIV 5356), which record donations made by members of the 
collegium in three different years: A.D. 179, A.D. 182, and A.D. 187. For 
the years A.D. 179 and A.D. 187, both a quinquennalis and a quinquen- 
nalis perpetuus are recorded. For a.D. 182, a quinquennalis alone 
appears. The tenure of office is unknown, but if we assume that each 
quinquennalis served for a period of five years, the quingquennales 


7^ The possible identification of the corporation arises from the similarity of a 
large album of the corporation (XIV 5356) and an album of another Ostian corporation, 
recently identified as the corpus traiectus Luculli (XIV 246), which belonged to the 
quinque corpora lenunculariorum, and which provided ferry service across the Tiber. 
Both alba seem to commemorate donations to a temple fund by members of the cor- 
porations, made in various years. The layout of the two inscriptions is almost identical. 
It is unlikely, however, that the two inscriptions refer to the same corporation, since the 
gentilician names of the members are quite different on the two inscriptions. No L. Aelii 
are attested on XIV 246, although the L. Aelii clearly played an important role in the 
corporation attested in XIV 5356, as three of the five magistrates listed were so named. 
The inscriptions are separated by an interval of only seven years, the last addition of 
XIV 246 having been made in a.D. 172, while the first names in XIV 5356 were inscribed 
in A.D. 179. Hence, the explanation of the vastly different gentilician names on the two 
inscriptions as due to a change in the composition of the membership over a period of 
years can be rejected. Another indication that the corporation listed in XIV 5356 belongs 
to the quinque corpora lenunculariorum appears in the presence of a senatorial patron 
(under the title [p] ATRONI C v). Although senatorial patrons do not generally exist for 
Ostian collegia, they appear with regularity on the a/ba of the corporations involved in 
business and transportation on the Tiber (particularly the five corporations of /enuncu- 
larii and the corpus traiectus Rusticeli, a ferry service). The presence of the senatorial 
patrons has been ingeniously explained by Mario Torelli (“Un nuovo ‘cursus honorum’ 
senatorio da Trebula Mutuesca," MEFR 81 [1969] 614-17) as honors granted by the 
collegia to the curatores alvei Tiberis, men of consular rank who controlled the flow of 
traffic up and down the Tiber. If this is the correct explanation for the presence of the 
senatorial patron in XIV 5356, then we are probably dealing with a collegium which was 
actively involved with operations on the Tiber. 
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listed in XIV 5356 would have to have served in roughly the following 
periods: 


Years in 

Office Attested in XIV 5356 
L. Aelius Trophimus A.D. 174-179 QQ in A.D. 179 
L. Aelius Probus A.D. 179-184 QQ in A.D. 182 
L. Valerius Callistianus A.D. 184-189 QQ in A.D. 187 


This arrangement appears quite reasonable at first glance. But it 
creates a problem: when did L. Aelius Marcianus (col. 2, lines 14-15), 
who is attested as quinquennalis perpetuus in A.D. 187, hold office? 
Since his name appears among the plebs of the collegium in a.D. 179 
(XIV 5356 col. 3, line 3), he could not have held office any earlier than 
A.D. 179. Otherwise, he would not have been listed among the plebs. 
Since he is attested as quinquennalis perpetuus in A.D. 187, he must 
have served as quinquennalis before that time. But according to the 
table above, all the terms between A.D. 179 and a.D. 187 have already 
been accounted for. This raises two possibilities: either we have to 
admit the occurrence ofa death or replacement among the magistrates, 
or we must accept a term of office of less than five years. A three-year 
term would fit the data exceptionally well: 





Years in 

Office Attested in XIV 5356 
L. Aelius Trophimus A.D. 178-180 QQ  inAD.179 
L. Aelius Probus A.D. 181-183 QQ  in4A.D.182 
L. Aelius Marcianus A.D. 184-186 QQ PP in A.D. 187 
L. Valerius Callistianus A.D. 187-189 QQ  inA.D. 187 


Although the possibility of a death, or a replacement for another 
reason, cannot be ruled out,” a term of three years is extremely attrac- 
tive. If the term of office had been as short as one year, then it is strik- 
ing that no other quinquennales perpetui are listed in XIV 5356. Five 
quinquennales perpetui would be unaccounted for during the period 
A.D. 179-187 (only four, if one assumes that they did not enter office 
on Jan. i). It seems most unusual that so many of the ex-quinquen- 


25 For a discussion of these possibilities for the /enuncularii tabularii auxiliarii, 
see section entitled Lenuncularii Tabularii Auxiliarii. 
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nales would have refused to contribute money to their corporation. As 
a result, it may be better to consider a one-year term of office as 
unlikely. In any event, unless we allow the possibility of the replace- 
ment of a magistrate for some reason, a five-year term of office is not 
possible. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Thus, we have seen that in the case of at least two Ostian collegia 
it is unlikely that the quinquennales served for as long as five years. 
Indeed, for the /enuncularii tabularii auxiliarii it is almost certain that 
they did not. The most likely length of tenure for the quinquennales of 
both these corporations appears to be three years. If this is in fact the 
case, then the title quinquennalis, used to designate the chief magis- 
trate of the collegium, has become just that, a mere title, and no longer 
indicates a five-year tenure of office. Although other corporations are 
known to have employed a five-year term for their magistrates (the 
fabri tignarii at Rome and at Ostia), they are known to have been 
founded much earlier (7 B.C. and A.D. 60 respectively). The discussion 
of the two collegia which have been dealt with above was based on 
inscriptions from the mid to late second century A.D. By this time, the 
term: quinquennalis may have been considered to mean ‘president’, 
rather than ‘president for a term of five years’. The fabri tignarii in 
Rome, as well as in Ostia, called their magistrates magistri quinquen- 
nales, a term which specifically means ‘presidents for a period of five 
years'. Most of the other corporations in Ostia, including the two dis- 
cussed in this paper, referred to their magistrates simply as quinquen- 
nales, not as magistri quinquennales, nor as magistri (a term not used 
by the corporations at Ostia). Perhaps this indicates the development 
of the term quinquennalis into a title meaning ‘president’, in place of 
the term magister, which originally indicated the executive function.” 


HALSEY ROYDEN 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


26 A similar development may have occurred for the term menstruum. A. N. Sher- 
win-White (The Letters of Pliny. A Historical and Social Commentary [Oxford 1966] ad 
10.8.3) argued that although the term should refer to an interval of one month, it prob- 
ably refers to a period of two, or even three months, perhaps corresponding to the nor- 
mal tenure of suffect consuls. 
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GAIUS CALIGULA IN THE GERMANICUS TRADITION 


In his biography of Gaius Caligula, Suetonius wrote, in reference 
to the resolution of the mutiny of the Army of Lower Germany on the 
Rhine in A.D. 14, *It was without doubt the sight of [Gaius Caligula] 
alone that changed the minds [of the soldiers] who were rioting and 
close to rushing out of control after the death of Augustus"; post exces- 
sum Augusti tumultuantis et in furorem usque praecipites solus haud 
dubie ex conspectu suo flexit (Cal. 9). Suetonius seems absolutely cer- 
tain and asserts emphatically (haud dubie) that it was the sight of the 
two-year-old Caligula, and of him alone, the alumnus legionum (Tac. 
Ann. 1.44.1; Sen. Dial. 2.18.4), being evacuated from the dangerous 
environment of an undisciplined legionary camp that changed the 
mood of the angry soldiers and brought them to obedience. Why is he 
so sure of this and why does he feel it necessary to state it as defen- 
sively as he does? An inquiry suggests something about Tacitus' and 
Suetonius' use of their sources, about the position of Gaius in the pro- 
paganda program of the imperial family, and about the origin and 
transmission of the Germanicus tradition in these two writers. 


I 


One version of the end of the Rhine mutiny appears in Cassius 
Dio and another in Tacitus and Suetonius,' who, despite some impor- 
tant differences, agree that the family of Germanicus played an impor- 
tant role in settling the disturbance. This is the one anecdote from 


! Discrepancies between the two basic versions have long been recognized: J. 
Froitzheim, *Ein Widerspruch bei Tacitus (ann. I 44XII 27) und seine Lósung," RAM 
32 (1877) 345-46; W. Liebenam, "Bemerkungen zur Tradition über Germanicus," FI. 
Jahrbuch 143 (1891) 730; G. Kessler, Die Tradition über Germanicus (Berlin 1905) 23- 
30. Mommsen thought the differences were due to Dio's spareness and Tacitus' embroi- 
dery (T. Mommsen, “Die Familie des Germanicus," Historische Schriften I (Berlin 
1906) 285, n. 1 = Hermes 13 (1878) 259, n.1). Recent commentaries on the Annales (F. 
R. D. Goodyear, The Annals of Tacitus I, H (Cambridge 1972, 1981) and E. Koester- 
mann, Cornelius Tacitus Annalen (Heidelberg 1963-8)) continue to note the 
discrepancy. 
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which a solid argument can be built that Tacitus and Suetonius had 
before them when they wrote a source that described Germanicus’ 
adventures with even greater approval than did the first-century annal- 
istic account that Dio almost certainly used? Since Dio does not 
include anything at all about Germanicus campaigning in Germany in 
A.D. 15 and 16 and since his history is available only in epitome from 
A.D. 17 to 31, the same kind of comparison is not possible elsewhere,’ 
and a heavy burden lies on this passage. 

When the legions took the occasion of Augustus' death on August 
19, A.D. 14, to ask for better pay and conditions of service, Germani- 
cus, unable to quiet them with his authority, gave into their demands 
by paying them off and by forging a letter from Tiberius (Tac. Ann. 
36-37; Dio 57.5.3). After a calm, unrest broke out again, seemingly 
more violent the second time. An embassy arrived from Rome which 
was suspected of coming to nullify Germanicus' settlements. One 
group of mutineers broke into Germanicus' house at night, and others 
threatened to kill Munatius Plancus of the Roman delegation (Tac. 
Ann. 1.39; Dio 57.5.4—6). The situation in the camp was menacing. 
Here the accounts of Tacitus and Suetonius diverge from Dio's, but 
common elements of all three suggest that Germanicus prepared to 
evacuate his wife and son, the later emperor Gaius. It appears that the 
mutineers detained them for an undetermined period, probably during 
the course of their departure, and after some kind of negotiation, the 
pregnant Agrippina was allowed to leave. Gaius stayed behind with his 
father and the troops. It seems to have been a nasty episode for the 
descendants of Augustus. 

But the historical truth behind the reports is not so much the 


? On Dio's sources, E. Schwartz, Griechische Geschichtsschreiber (Leipzig 1957) 
442 = RE IIL.2 (1899) 1717; F. A. Marx, "Die Quellen der Germanenkriege bei Tacitus 
und Dio," K/io 26 = n.s. 8 (1933) 324-29; R. Syme, Tacitus (Oxford 1958) 273-74, 421, 
690-91; C. Questa, Studi sulle Fonti degli Annales di Tacito (Rome 1963) 59. 

? Germanicus reappears in Dio’s history briefly: in A.D. 17 (57.18.1), a summation 
of his German successes already present in this form in Dio's source (according to Marx, 
n. 2 above, 325) or as recalled by his triumph (D. Timpe, Der Triumph des Germanicus 
[Bonn 1968] 11-12). Dio is the only source for the omens presaging Germanicus’ death 
in A.D. 19 (57.18.3). He does not seem to question the poisoning (57.18.6—-10); one sus- 
pects that it was Tacitus who challenged this, although the epitome of Dio makes it 
impossible to pursue the argument. 
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issue here as are the different ways in which the story was told. Dio 
has the legionaries in control of the situation. He writes: 


&keivo [Germanicus] évéxetvto, tfiv te yovaika adbtod ’Aypinnivay, 
tod te ’Aypinzov kai tic “lovAiac tig 100 Abyotatov Svyatépa oboav, 
xai tov vidv, ov Tov KoAtyóAav, öt èv t otpatonédS@ tò nÀsgiotov 
tpageic toic oTpatimtixoic brodtpaow üvti tv dotiKOv Exp7}to, 
xpocovóuabov, drexneppbevtas xo dnd toô l'epuavikoó ovvédaPov. 
Kai thy uèv ’Aypinnivay éyxbpova. obcav åpkav abt Senbévt, tov 
68 51) l'áuov xatéoxov. xpóvo 8' obv note Kai TÓTE, ÓG ovdév 
énépaivov, hobyacay, kai &; tooabtny ye petaBoAnv 100v doe Kai 
avtoi tods Ópacutütouc opôv adtoKéAEvortot ovAAaBeiv ... (57.5.6—7) 


After introducing Agrippina and Gaius and explaining the nickname 
Caligula from Gaius’ association with the camp and his military foot- 
wear, he writes that the soldiers seized (ovvéAaBov) the two whom 
Germanicus had sent away secretely (bzekmeuqOévrac) They let 
Agrippina go at his request (apfjKkav abvà óenO0&vu) but kept (katéo- 
xov) Gaius. When this strategy was ineffective (c obdév &répatvov), 
the mutiny faded away and then, as Tacitus also tells it (Ann. 1.44; 48— 
9), they began to punish their own. 

But Tacitus has it differently, as does Suetonius in his Caligula, 
chapter 9. When Tacitus writes about the evacuation, he implies that 
Agrippina and the other wives who were also being taken away were 
on foot (incedebat muliebre et miserabile agmen, profuga ducis uxor, 
parvulum sinu filium gerens, Ann. 1.40.4),* and he asserts that the 
pathetic sight of her and the young Gaius being sent off to the territory 
of the Treviri so moved the soldiers that they begged that mother and 
son be permitted to stay with them. 


Pudor inde et miseratio et patris Agrippae, Augusti avi memoria, socer 
Drusus, ipsa insigni fecunditate, praeclara pudicitia; iam infans in 
castris genitus, in contubernio legionum eductus, quem militari 


4 incedere usually but not necessarily means ‘to go on foot’. (TALL VII, 853, 61- 
64). Tacitus appears willing to have it understood in this way in order to emphasize the 
pathos of the scene, and commentators have read it so; “this explains the absence of 
such vehicles as would usually be provided" (H. Furneaux, The Annals of Tacitus? 
[Oxford 1896] at 1.40.4); also Koestermann (n. 1); Goodyear (n. 1) notes the ambiguity 
in incedere. 
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vocabulo Caligulam appellabant, quia plerumque ad concilianda vulgi 
studia eo tegmine pedum induebatur. sed nihil aeque flexit quam 
invidia in Treviros: orant obsistunt, rediret maneret, pars Agrippinae 
occursantes, plurimi ad Germanicum regressi. (Ann. 1.41.2-3) 


Tacitus, like Dio, introduces Gaius at this point, noting that the child's 
military dress was a means of making him and his family popular with 
the common soldiers (ad concilianda vulgi studia). After detailing 
Agrippina's credentials, he includes the tradition that Gaius was born 
in the camp and explains the nickname Caligula. In the next two chap- 
ters Tacitus inserts a stirring speech for Germanicus? in which he calls 
upon the legions to remember their loyalties to Rome and to the house 
of Augustus (Ann. 1.42-3). His rhetoric is successful by implication, 
for the agitated soldiers are immediately affected to the point of repent- 
ing their entire mutiny: 


Supplices ad haec et vera exprobrari fatentes orabant puniret noxios, 
ignosceret lapsis et duceret in hostem: revocaretur coniunx, rediret 
legionum alumnus neve obses Gallis traderetur. reditum Agrippinae 
excusavit ob inminentem partum et hiemem: venturum filium. 

(Ann. 1.44.1) 


In this rendering of the story Germanicus is clearly in command of the 
situation and his family plays an influential role in quieting the 
mutiny. But even though Tacitus chooses to use this more dramatic 
account, he appears to conflate it with Dio's source to some degree. He 
makes his Germanicus plead with the mutineers, rather the equivalent 
of Dio’s abt ógnOévit. And he writes, si mihi coniugem et filium red- 
ditis ... (Ann. 1.43.4). If they are to ‘return’ his wife and child, they 
must be holding them.* 


5 Reminiscent of a speech of Scipio to his troops under similar circumstances 
(Livy 28.27.1-29.8) as noted in the commentaries of Furneaux (n. 4), Koestermann, 
Goodyear (both in n. 1), and by Syme (n. 2) 357, 733. 

$ See Liebenam (n. 1) 729; Kessler (n. 1) 27, gives this as evidence of the incon- 
sistency in what he considers Tacitus' less trustworthy source. Commentators have con- 
tinued to find it necessary to rationalize redditis: Goodyear (n. 1) says it means, “so they 
may safely be with him"; Furneaux (n. 4),“they would give him back his wife and son 
by so behaving that he could recall them"; Koestermann (n. 1), “figiirich zu verstehen"; 
N. Miller, Tacitus, Annals, Book I (London 1959), “make it possible for Germanicus' 
wife and child to return." 
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At Caligula 9 Suetonius presents an interpretation similar to 
Tacitus’ when he writes about the the young Gaius during the mutiny, 
also like Tacitus and Dio explaining the nickname of “little boots" in 
this context: 


Caligulae cognomen castrensi ioco traxit, quia manipulario habitu inter 
milites educabatur. apud quos quantum praeterea per hanc nutrimen- 
torum consuetudinem amore et gratia valuerit, maxime cognitum est, 
cum post excessum Augusti tumultuantis et in furorem usque praecipites 
solus haud dubie ex conspectu suo flexit. non enim prius destiterunt 
quam ablegari eum ob seditionis periculum et in proximam civitatem 
demandari animadvertissent; tunc demum ad paenitentiam versi 
reprenso ac retento vehicolo invidiam quae sibi fieret deprecati sunt. 

(Cal. 9). 


Here the sight of a member of Germanicus’ family has ‘changed the 
minds' (flexit) of the legions, as resentment toward the Treviri 
*changed their minds' (flexit) for Tacitus. But this time Gaius alone is 
responsible. Agrippina, with whom he shared the honor in Annales 
1.40-44 is nowhere to be found. Suetonius has Gaius in a wagon 
(reprenso ac retento vehiculo) as he and his mother surely were since 
they would scarcely have been asked to walk from the neighborhood 
of Cologne to Coblenz. The soldiers feel shame because the great- 
grandchild of Augustus is being sent away (ablegari eum) and because 
he is being entrusted (demandari) to Tacitus’ Treviri (Ann. 1.41.1, 3) 
(in proximam civitatem) and not to themselves, as an obses Gallis 
(Ann. 1.44.1). As in Tacitus, they repent their entire disloyalty forth- 
with. The Tacitus passage, supplices ad haec through ignosceret lapsis 
(Ann. 1.44.1) is the equivalent of Suetonius’ ad paenitentiam versi 
through invidiam quae sibi fieret deprecati sunt. But, like Tacitus, Sue- 
tonius knew the tradition behind Dio too, for he writes elsewhere that 
Gaius used the rough treatment that he and his father received as an 
excuse for his own hostility to the Army of Lower Germany twenty- 
five years later; at that time he said he would punish those legions guod 
et patrem suum Germanicum ducem et se infantem tunc [at the time 
of the mutiny] obsidissent (Cal. 48.1).’ According to this passage the 
mutinous soldiers held father and son hostage. 


7 Noted by Liebenam (n. 1) 730; Kessler (n. 1) 27; J. Burian, “Caligula und die 
Militárrevolte am Rhein," Mnema: Vladimir Groh (Prague 1954) 25-26; also Questa (n. 
2) 165-67. i 
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In the preceeding chapter (Cal. 8) Suetonius says that Pliny wrote 
that Gaius was born in the territory of the Treviri and records an ele- 
gaic couplet that he says made the rounds during Gaius' principate: 


versiculi imperante mox eo divulgati apud hibernas legiones procreatum 
indicant: ` 
in castris natus, patriis nutritus in armis, 
iam designati principis omen erat. (Cal. 8.1) 


He then resoundingly refutes Pliny and the assertion that Gaius was 
born in the camp on two grounds: he has checked the public record 
and found that he was born in Antium, and he also knows that Ger- 
manicus (hence Agrippina too) was in Rome and not on the German 
frontier in A.D. 12, the year of Gaius’ birth (Cal. 8.2-5). Tacitus had 
clearly paraphrased this couplet in the middle of his mutiny narration 
with infans in castris genitus, in contubernio legionum eductus (Ann. 
1.41.2). At first impression, the couplet appears to be separated from 
the mutiny in Suetonius' account, but it is not, for the sequence of 
birthplace, nickname, and explanation in the mutiny context is exactly 
the same as in Tacitus. The difference is that the birthplace cliché 
expands into an argument for Suetonius after which the rubric about 
Gaius' childhood popularity—with the nickname and its explana- 
tion—follows directly. The sequence of narration and also the phras- 
ing in the two authors is so close that a common source for the passage 
can be postulated; the interruptions (Tacitus’ insertion of a speech for 
Germanicus and Suetonius’ excursus on the birthplace) are easily 
explained. And their common source is different from Dio's because 
it puts Germanicus in control. Dio, despite the absence of some details 
that Tacitus or Suetonius have (the evacuation and the wagon train), 
may nonetheless convey the seriousness of this incident more accu- . 
rately. Would the angry legionaries have been so instantly affected by 
the sight of a pregnant woman and a small child as to forget their very 
real grievances? Tacitus and Suetonius transmit an interpretation 
behind which seems to stand an attempt to put a better face on an 
episode embarrassing to the crown prince and his family. 


8 Some object that Dio gives no motive for the rapid change of heart or prefer 
Tacitus by virtue of his better reputation as a historian (F. B. Marsh, The Reign of Tibe- 
rius [Oxford 1931] 269); Goodyear and Koestermann (n. 1) agree; but others have found 
Tacitus’ (hence Suetonius’) account intrinsically implausible (Froitzheim [n. 1] 348; Lie- 
benam [n. 1] 730; Kessler [n. 1] 26-28; G. Walser, Rom, das Reich und die Fremden 
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Itis in this context that Suetonius writes solus haud dubie ex con- 
spectu suo flexit about Gaius Caligula. The discrepancy with Tacitus, 
who writes about both Gaius and Agrippina together, is conspicuous 
because their narrations are so similar otherwise. Despite chronic 
questions about Suetonius' accuracy, the biographer nonetheless often 
demonstrates that he can be a careful worker? Chapter 8 of the Calig- 
ula, where he proves that the emperor was born at Antium and not in 
the camp, is noteworthy. It looks as though chapter 9 is another 
example of his conscientious adherence to the information that he had. 
When Suetonius writes that it was the sight of Gaius alone that turned 
the tide of events, he must have had at hand a text that put the child 
at the center of the anecdote. It is the emphatic solus haud dubie that 
convinces us that he is sure of the truth of his statement and wants to 
convince his readers of his accuracy. The larger context of the passage, 
the life of the young emperor-to-be before he became princeps (let 
alone monstrum), would, of course, have encouraged the biographer to 
put his subject in the foreground." Thus, if he had written that the 
most convincing example (maxime cognitum est) of Gaius' popularity 
was that the soldiers returned to obedience at the sight of him being 
sent away without adding solus or haud dubie, we might assume that 
the enthusiastic source he appears to share with Tacitus stated that it 
was the sight of the two of them, mother and son, that was crucial. 
Suetonius would then only be bringing into the foreground his own 
central character, an appropriate prerogative of a biographer and one 
that he exercised elsewhere, even where (as here) he had no desire to 


Völker in der Geschichtsschreibung der Frühen Kaiserzeit: Studien zur Glaubwürdigkeit 
des Tacitus [Baden-Baden 1951] 55-56). . 

? D. Flach summarizes the problems but speaks of *der Gewissenhaftigkeit, zu 
der Sueton in der Verarbeitung seiner Quellen fähig war,” (“Zum Quellenwert der Kais- 
erbiographien Suetons," Gymnasium 79 [1972] 287). Note the subtitle of Andrew Wal- 
lace-Hadrill's recent Suetonius: The Scholar and his Caesars (London 1983). 

10 Also chapter 21 in Tiberius where, by looking at and quoting from imperial 
correspondence, he proves that Augustus on his deathbed did not regret the adoption of 
his successor. At Nero 52 Suetonius says that he personally examined the notebooks of 
that emperor and determined that, because of erasures and superscriptions, they were 
the working drafts of his poetry. Flach (n. 9 above) 285-86; Wallace-Hadrill (n. 9) 91- 
96; Jacques Gascou, Suetóne Historien (Rome 1984) 471—75, 478—79, 542. 

U For his habit of doing this see Liebenam (n. 1 above) 730; W. Steidle, Sueton 
und die Antike Biographie (Zetemata 1 [München 1951]) 72; also in Questa (n. 2) 166 
and Gascou (n. 10) 381. 
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rescue his subject. But instead he insisted that Gaius alone was respon- 
sible and that his statement is correct. 

Why does Suetonius feel that it is necessary to defend his accu- 
racy about Gaius' solitary role? Tacitus, as we have seen, tells the same 
Story in very much the same way but he stresses the roles of both Gaius 
and Agrippina, and indeed, Agrippina the more. Germanicus invokes 
the names of filius and coniunx each four times in his speech (Ann. 
1.42—3), and in the narrative they are consistently named together: fil- 
ium parvulum, gravidam coniugem (Ann. 1.40.2); uxorem, filium 
(Ann. 1.40.3); ducis uxor, parvulum sinu filium (Ann. 1.40.4); revocar- 
etur coniunx, rediret legionum alumnus; reditum Agrippinae excusavit, 
venturum filium (Ann. 1.44.1). Chapter 41, despite the fact that the 
couplet about Gaius' birthplace and the explanation of his nickname 
are embedded in it, focuses essentially on Agrippina; it is her male 
family members that the legions are mindful of, her chaste reputation, 
and her childbearing prowess. Tacitus has the less controversial invi- 
dia in Treviros affect the mutineers, but the singular flexit remains in 
the same place as in the Suetonius narrative—although bereft of 
object." The soldiers run from her to Germanicus: orant, obsistunt, 
rediret maneret. From the context these last two singular verbs are 
ambiguous. They seem to refer to Agrippina about whom the sentence 
continues (pars Agrippinae occursantes), but the more recently men- 
tioned of the two has been Gaius with his nickname and military cloth- 
ing. Perhaps they are a remnant of a text which focused on only one 
of them. Suetonius’ narration at Caligula 8 and 9 moves from the 
birthplace to the nickname to the popularity of the winning child 
(quantum ... amore et gratia valuerit) as shown especially (maxime 
cognitum est) by his influence with them on the occasion of the 
mutiny. With less logic Tacitus moves from the birthplace to the nick- 
name to Gaius' popularity (here said with Tacitean innuendo to be 
intentionally created: ad concilianda vulgi studia), then rather abruptly 
to animosity toward the Treviri (sed nihil aeque flexit quam invidia in 
Treviros) and then back to Agrippina with whom this affecting narra- 
tion began. The style of Annales 1.40-44 with its included oration is 
the historian at his most rhetorical, a fact that suggests editorial inter- 
vention on Tacitus' part. 


12 A common word for Tacitus, who uses it often in this sense, although not for 
Suetonius. Nonetheless, its occurrence in the same position is suspicious. 
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Still more emphasis falls on Agrippina at Annales 1.69 when 
Tiberius is imagined angry because ‘the uprising was checked by a 
woman’ (conpressam a muliere seditionem). Here Tiberius is described 
musing on Agrippina's behavior at the end of the mutiny, a chain of 
thought suggested by what he considers her arrogant behavior in A.D. 
15 when she encouraged the troops and prevented a bridge across the 
Rhine from being destroyed. His thoughts are a summation and exten- 
sion of a portion of the earlier mutiny account (specifically Ann. 
1.41.2-3 and 1.44.1); he is suspicious because Agrippina was present 
with the army and he thinks that she was intentionally ingratiating her 
family with the soldiers using Gaius as a means to this end (tamquam 
parum ambitiose filium ducis gregali habitu circumferat Caesaremque 
Caligulam appellari velit: Ann. 1.69.4). He further imagines ‘that Agri- 
pina now has more power with the armies than the officers or com- 
manders' (potiorem iam apud exercitus Agrippinam quam legatos, 
quam duces) and that she has settled the mutiny singlehandedly. This 
represents an escalation of her influence since it is now she alone who 
accomplishes this. Introduced at this point is Seianus, Tiberius' pow- 
erful praetorian prefect, whose hostility to the family of Germanicus 
is a major theme of the Tiberius books of the Annales. In both the 
mutiny account under the year 14 and in its reprise at 1.69, Tacitus 
appears to be reworking the source that he shared with Suetonius and 
to be deemphasizing the engaging child who turned into a monstrum. 
When Tacitus writes about the late Tiberian years, the years during 
which Gaius was becoming the obvious heir to the principate, he 
avoids virtually all factual reference to the young successor and seems 
anxious to minimize or ignore even morally neutral parts of the Calig- 
ula tradition." On the other hand, he writes in a major part for Agrip- 


3 Tacitus first names L. Aelius Seianus on the occasion when he was an aide to 
the younger Drusus sent to quiet the parallel mutiny in Pannonia in A.D. 14 (Ann. 1.24.1). 
Dio introduces him (57.19.5) with full name and lineage, usually an indication of a first 
citation, in A.D. 20, a date at which he appropriately becomes an important actor after 
the death of Germanicus. As for Annales 1.69.4, Tacitus begins to plan ahead, like Seja- 
nus himself" (see n. 1, Goodyear II, 124, n. 2). 

* B, Walker, The Annals of Tacitus (Manchester 1952) 127. Dio and Suetonius 
include, for instance, straightforward notices about his assumption of the toga virilis, his 
pontificate, quaestorship and marriage (Cal. 10.1, 12.1; Dio 58.7.4, 23.1, 25.2) as well as 
the pejorative anecdotes which are to be expected. Of the neutral facts Tacitus notes only 
that he gave the funeral oration for Livia (Ann. 5.1.4) and introduces his marriage inci- 
dentally as part of a negative characterization (Ann. 6.20.1). It is possible that there was 
some factual information about him in the lost portion of Book 5 which covered the 
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pina, consistent with her role as a Germanicus-substitute in opposition 
to Tiberius during the period after Germanicus' death until she was 
removed from the scene in A.D. 29. The same agenda seems opera- 
tional with the Rhine mutiny incident. 

It is tempting to think that Suetonius, when he writes solus haud 
dubie ex suo conspectu flexit, is strongly defending the central role of 
the little soldier who grew up so disastrously against what he regarded 
as a Tacitean distortion of the source. The same texts would, by and 
large, have been available to both of these two well-read authors. 
Whatever their respective dates precisely, the Annales and the Vitae 
came relatively close together, and someone of Suetonius’ supposed 
scholarly bent would not have looked to an older contemporary as a 
source when he had much earlier and presumably more authentic 
material available. But if he did not rely on Tacitus, he has been seen 
as referring to or reacting to him, *undoubtedly looking over his shoul- 
der"" at him, and his insistence on Gaius and not Agrippina at the 
center of this drama may be another instance. One can imagine the 
biographer, upstaged by the historian's masterpiece, making what 
small points he can.'* If so, then it appears that Tacitus was willing to 


time frame during which he probably began to be considered as a successor. M. P. Char- 
lesworth thought that if the Gaius books of the Annales had survived, we would see a 
fairer assessment of that emperor ("The Tradition about Caligula," Cam. Hist J. 4 
[1933] 118). This seems unlikely. 

15 Tt is possible, of course, that the tradition split before Tacitus and Suetonius 
encountered it and that Tacitus was using a source that had already put the emphasis on 
Agrippina and that Suetonius was using one that had Gaius in the foreground. Such a 
solution assumes the survival of two parallel and very similar strongly pro-Germanicus 
versions of the incident—not impossible, but not all editing need be the responsibility 
of unknown sources as “‘Nissen’s Law" presupposes. Even if this more complicated sce- 
nario were true, Suetonius can still be reacting to Tacitus, insisting that his source is the 
better one. 

'6 Wallace-Hadrill (see n. 9 above) summarizes recent discussions of the dating 
(1-2 and notes). Even if the publication of the Annales and the writing of the Vitae did 
overlap, Annales I was presumably finished early. E. Cornelius (Quomodo Tacitus, His- 
toriarum Scriptor in Hominum Memoria Versatus sit . . . [Marburg 1888] 9) and Questa 
(n. 2, 123) point out that most parallel passages are from the first books of the Annals. 
Serial publication and public recitation are possibilities. 

7 Wallace-Hadrill (n. 9 above) 2. 

8 Questa (n. 2, 109-23) has suggested that Suetonius occasionally reacted to Tac- 
itus (e.g., Tib. 21.1 and Aug. 98.5 with Ann. 1.5.3, and Nero 52 with Ann. 14.16.1— 
coincident with the “careful research" cited in n. 10 above). Syme (n. 2, 781-82) is more 
cautious with his later dating of the Annales. Since Tacitus' own contribution to his 
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adjust material that came before him in order to make it serve his 
broader agendas—here animosity to Gaius and emphasis on Agrip- 
pina. It is through the biographer that we see something closer to the 
source itself. Perhaps the effort that Suetonius puts into proving that 
Gaius was not born on the Rhine is also a reaction to Tacitus and to 
what he viewed as the historian's uncritical acceptance of the tradition 
of the couplet that began in castris natus." Interestingly Dio, writing 
‘reared in the camp for the most part’ (év t@ otpatonéd@ tò nAsiotov 
tpagsic: Dio 57.5.6), either modified the couplet or omitted its first 
element.” This might be seen as further evidence of a separate source 
for Dio and hence a first century statement of the truth about Gaius’ 
birthplace,”! a fact which Tacitus could have picked up if he chose. 
More likely Dio was influenced by Suetonius,” whose research on this 
point may have impressed the Greek historian as much as it impresses 
us today. Suetonius’ very diligence in Caligula 8 shows that he thought 
he was breaking new ground. The couplet surely remained authorita- 


material is never quite certain, it cannot be proved that Suetonius is reacting to him and 
not to a larger tradition. Questa (“Il Viaggio di Germanico in Oriente e Tacito," Maia 
9 (1957) 298-300) points out what appears to be a Tacitean modification of the Ger- 
manicus story: Tacitus’ prince enters Athens with one lictor (Ann. 2.53.3) and in Sue- 
tonius he enters free and allied cities with none (Cal. 3.2); Questa comments, “Suetonio 
é il pit fedele rappresentante della fonte comune" (300). Similarly Germanicus puts the 
first sod on the tomb for Varus’ dead (Ann. 1.62.1), but in Suetonius he collects the bones 
with his own hands (Cal. 3.2), an act to which Tacitus (not Suetonius) has Tiberius 
object. It appears that a common source showed Germanicus making this popular ges- 
ture. In both instances, Tacitus appears to move away from an enthusiastic source. See 
below for another example of Germanicus encomium from which Tacitus seems to have 
retreated. 

19 Goodyear suggests the possibility (n. 1, 1286, n. 3 on Ann. 1.41.2); but Suetonius 
liked discourse about birthplace and ancestry (see Steidle in n. 11, 68-70 and Questa in 
n. 2, 109-10). 

2 [t appears, however, that the introduction of the young Gaius with his nick- 
name and its explanation was lodged in the tradition about the Rhine mutiny. As for 
Agrippina, Dio introduces her with her ancestry here; it is probable that both she and 
Gaius appeared here in his source for the first time. Tacitus introduces her a little earlier 
when he opens the episode about Germanicus on the Rhine (Ann. 1.33.1). 

?! Noted by Liebenam (n. 1, 729) and Kessler (n. 1, 78). Questa (n. 2, 166-7), 
acknowledges it but does not consider it sufficient evidence for a second source. 

22 It is obvious that Suetonius cannot have been a primary source of information 
for an annalist because of his lack of chronology. But his work was very influential and 
Dio almost certainly would have known it. 
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tive until the publication of the Lives. Also to be noted is Suetonius' 
statement: ‘those who had learned by heart the history of Augustus’ 
reign are in agreement that Germanicus was sent to Gaul at the end of 
his consulate when Gaius had already been born' (qui res Augusti 
memoriae mandarunt, Germanicum exacto consulatu in Galliam mis- 
sum consentiunt iam nato Gaio: Cal. 8.3), which forms part of the evi- 
dence for his argument that Gaius was not born in the camp. He 
asserts flatly here that anyone who was well informed about this period 
of history should have known perfectly well that Gaius could not have 
been born on the Rhine in A.D. 12. This too may be aimed at what he 
perceived as Tacitus’ sloppy scholarship. 

If this is as it appears to be, then Suetonius and Tacitus had 
before them a source that was at once highly favorable to Germanicus 
and his family and one in which the young Gaius was permitted to 
make a positive contribution to the family image. During Germanicus’ 
lifetime, Gaius especially, but his brothers and sisters too, seem to 
have been an important public relations resource for the imperial fam- 
ily. The children were put on display with both Augustus and Ger- 
manicus and connect their interests. At public games they were shown 
off with Augustus (Suet. Aug. 34.2), and the five that were living at the 
time rode with their father at his triumph in A.D. 17 (Tac. Ann. 2.41.3). 
Gaius went with his parents not only to the camp on the Rhine but 
also on the Eastern command (Suet. Cal. 10.1),? probably an attempt 
to duplicate his successful role in Germany. When as an adult he pro- 
gressed toward Rome with the body of Tiberius, he was saluted as 
sidus, pullus, pupus, and alumnus (Suet. Cal. 13) in memory of his 
childhood popularity. Suetonius also reports a curious anecdote about 
the other Gaius, Gaius Caligula's brother, who was a year or so older 
than he and who died shortly before the future emperor was born: 


unus [of the children of Germanicus] iam puerascens insigni festivitate, 
cuius effigiem habitu Cupidinis in aede Capitolinae Veneris Livia dedi- 
cavit, Augustus in cubiculo suo positam, quotiensque introiret, 
exosculabatur. (Cal. 7) 


23 Corroborated by the decree of Assos (E. M. Smallwood, Documents Illustrating 
the Principates of Gaius, Claudius and Nero [Cambridge 1967] no. 33, p. 29). Tacitus 
describes Agrippina coming home with Germanicus' ashes duobus cum liberis (Ann. 
3.1.5) but, uninterested in or embarrassed by Gaius, does not name him. ERR. 
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The homage of Augustus to the statue of his deceased great-grandchild 
fits into a program where the little cupid bespoke inter-generational 
continuity in the house of Augustus and connected Germanicus to his 
grandfather through his own children, a nice conceit at any date. One 
wonders if our Gaius was programmed to take—along with his 
name—his brother's place in the affections of Augustus." Toddlers 
insigni festivitate promised the continuation of the Julio-Claudian 
house, and Gaius will quite naturally have found a place in the story 
of the incident on the Rhine; an independent role for Agrippina was 
more likely retrojected from the time when, as Germanicus’ widow, 
she became a focal point in the succession struggle. 


II 


Although it seems unexceptional that the young Gaius was a part 
of the early tradition about Germanicus, the question arises as to how 
and in what form this positive anecdote about him was available to 
the second century authors—given, that is, the unremittingly hostile 
reputation that he left behind him after his assassination in A.D. 41. 
Germanicus, on the other hand, kept his good reputation by dying 
before he had the opportunity to attempt the principate, and his asso- 
ciates preserved his myth as a rallying point. A vulgate biography of 
the young prince with the fertile wife surely began to develop early, 
and it can perhaps be assumed that his circle of friends, disappointed 
in their expectations by his death, elaborated it, deemed it useful for 
their ambitions, and in A.D. 20 brought it back with his ashes from 
Syria, where his funeral oration had already compared him with Alex- 
ander (Tac. Ann. 2.73). We know about some few examples of its early 


7^ There is a correspondence between this family group and that on the carved 
gem known as the Grand Camée de France. As uncertain as the identifications of the 
personalities on the gem are, it was meant to convey a message of family harmony. On 
the middle (earthly) level there is a small boy dressed in armor and in the upper (heav- 
enly) register a winged child. Most think that the gem has something to do with Ger- 
manicus; the figure wearing Eastern dress and carrying the orb may be Alexander (L. 
Curtius, *Ikonographische Beiträge zum Porträt der Römischen Republic und der 
Julisch-Claudischen Familie" VI, MDAI (R) 49 [1934] 141-4). Within the immense bib- 
liography: E. Hohl, “Der Grosse Pariser Camee als geschichtlisches Zeugma,” AA 63-64 
(1948-9) 255-60; E. Simon, “Beobachtungen zum Grand Camée de France,” KJ 9 
(1967-8) 16-20; H. Möbius, “Zweck und Typen der römischen Kaiserkameen," ANRW 
II 12.3 (1985) 32-88. 
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written expression,” and Tacitus seems to hint that a version of the 
funeral oration may have been worked up for publication (erant qui 
formam, aetatem, genus mortis ... magni Alexandri fatis adaequar- 
ent:) Ann. 2.73.1). But it is not likely that chance has left us aware of 
all the (possibly numerous) encomiastic texts about him. It seems clear 
that the early Germanicus myth informed the entire subsequent tra- 
dition, including the first century annalistic accounts.” But in addition 
to its being absorbed generally into the mainstream of history, exam- 
ples of early encomium may have continued to exist independently 
and been available to be superimposed on an already favorable por- 
trait of Germanicus by writers such as Tacitus and Suetonius." Schol- 


25 Tiberius rewarded Clutorius Priscus for writing a poem about his death (Tac. 
Ann. 3.49.1). Publius Vitellius proscecution speech against Cnaeus Piso was available 
to Pliny the Elder (Nat. 11.187) and seemingly to Suetonius (Cal. 1.2); its survival prob- 
ably explains why Tacitus singles out Vitellius’ eloquence for special praise (Amn. 3.13.2). 
Albinovanus Pedo wrote hexameters about his suffering in a storm at sea (Sen. Suas. 
1.15), and these may explain the drama of the shipwreck scene at Annales 2.23-4. 

26 No one seems to have been so politically obtuse as to attack his ghost. D. C. A. 
Shotter (Tacitus, Tiberius and Germanicus," Historia 17 [1968] 194-204) and D. O. 
Ross, Jr. (“The Tacitean Germanicus," YCS 23 [1973] 209-27) thought Tacitus hard on 
Germanicus. It is true that Tacitus both uses and retreats from the Germanicus pane- 
gyric variously; he may have welcomed him as an anti-Tiberian figure and at the same 
time felt embarrassed by the excesses of the tradition (Questa, n. 18, 320). Dio's version 
of the end of the mutiny, as described above, and his and Tacitus’ report that a soldier 
offered Germanicus his sword to facilitate his threatened suicide (Ann. 1.35.5; Dio 
57.5.2) do not apologize for Germanicus but neither are they hostile. As for his being an 
incompetent general (Kessler, n. 1, 100; Furneaux, n. 4, I, 138; Marsh, n. 8, 55, 72-6; 
Walker, n. 14, 9; Syme, n. 2, 418), he seems to have become a myth so quickly and 
completely that assessment is impossible. 

?! There is little disagreement that the portrait of Germanicus is an extravagant 
one, but how the tone came into the texts is controversial: B. Walker thinks that Tacitus 
introduced the “romantic element," which is consistent with Tacitus in general (n. 14, 
130). S. Borzsák ("Das Germanicusbild des Tacitus," Latomus 28 [1969] 590), P. Treves 
(I Mito di Alessandro e la Roma d'Augusto [Milan 1953] 159-169) and Syme cautiously 
(n. 2, 770-1) suggest that it was he who introduced the Alexander-Germanicus connec- 
tion. But correspondences between Tacitus and Suetonius betray a common source for 
the encomium, and the question has been examined with little attention to Caligula 1- 
6 as well as to the passage in question here. But Dio, after all, is *"Germanicus-friendly" 
too (e.g., 57.5.1; 6.2; 18.6-8), and some think that the encomium was in Dio's source as 
well but that he edited it out in the mutiny passage. Again, the epitome of Dio's text 
makes judgment difficult elsewhere. Adherents of this idea have been Mommsen (see n. 
1, 283-84, n. 1) and Schwartz (n. 2, 441—42), followed by Questa (n. 18, 291, n. 4) and 
the commentaries of Goodyear (n. 1 at Ann. 1.40), and Koestermann (n. 1 at Ann. 
2.73.1). 
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arship since the end of the last century has found the survival of a 
romanticized biography of the “perfect general," one that compared 
Germanicus with Alexander, a possibility.” If the reconstruction of the 
mutiny account behind Tacitus and Suetonius which has been out- 
lined above is accepted, then a discussion of an alternate, encomiastic 
source about Germanicus must accommodate a non-pejorative role 
for Gaius. 

Pliny the Elder's twenty lost books on the German wars, the Bella 
Germaniae,? have come to the rescue of those who feel that there did 
indeed exist a separate source for the Tacitus-Suetonius version of the 
end of the mutiny but who are uncomfortable with an ignotus.” Since 
Tacitus but not Dio tells of Germanicus’ campaigns in Germany in 
A.D. 15 and 16 (Ann. 1.50-71; 2.5-26), it is thought that Tacitus went 
beyond the annalistic source where Dio appears to have found his 
material for this information about the campaigns.” Because we know 
that Pliny wrote an extensive history of the German wars that included 
this period (Plin. Ep. 3.5.2-4), his work has seemed the logical choice 
as Tacitus’ source? and also as the source for events at the end of A.D. 
14—including the mutiny story which reflects so favorably on Ger- 
manicus and his family. Corroboration for the idea that the Tacitus- 


?$ Froitzheim (n. 1, 348-49) and Liebenam (n. 1, 730) saw a heavily apologetic 
alternate within post-Tiberian historical writing; Kessler posited an eyewitness friend of 
Germanicus alternating with a less historically accurate "popular" and rhetorical 
account (n. 1, 80-96); V. Tandoi ("Albinovano Pedone e la Retorica Giulio-Claudio" II, 
SFIC 39 [1967] 41-6) suggests that the portrait of Germanicus as the “perfect general" 
was in Aufidius Bassus’ Jost monograph on the German war. Syme speaks generally of 
“poems and pamphlets,” “speeches and memoirs” that he thought were available as 
sources for the early second century writers (n. 2, 277). 

2 This version of the title from Pliny, Ep. 3.5.4. 

30 Specifically by Walser (n. 8, 65), Questa (n. 2, 167-69), and by implication from 
the general acceptance of Pliny as a source for the campaigns of A.D. 14-16. 

?! Arguments from negative evidence are precarious and worse for Dio, but the 
total omission of these campaigns under the years 15 and 16, where the text is intact, in 
an author who otherwise enjoyed writing military detail is striking. It has been deduced 
that they were not in the source he followed and furthermore that this source was Aufi- 
dius Bassus, who would not have repeated his own monograph on the German cam- 
paigns in his history (Marx, n. 2, 323-29Y; accepted by Questa (n. 2, 169-71) and Tandoi 
(n. 28, 24). 

32 The general agreement that Pliny is in any case one source for the German cam- 
paigns was articulated by F. Münzer, “Die Quelle des Tacitus für die Germanenkriege,” 
BJ 104 (1899) 70-71. 
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Suetonius version of the mutiny is dependent on Pliny arises from the 
following: 

First for Tacitus. At Annales 1.69, a passage already noted as 
recapitulating some parts of the mutiny narrative with special empha- 
sis on Agrippina, Tacitus names Pliny as a source. 


Pervaserat interim circumventi exercitus fama et infesto Germanorum 
agmine Gallias peti, ac ni Agrippina impositum Rheno pontem solvi 
prohibuisset, erant qui id flagitium formidine auderent. sed femina 
ingens animi munia ducis per eos dies induit, militibusque, ut quis inops 
aut saucius, vestem et fomenta dilargita est. tradit C. Plinius, Germani- 
corum bellorum scriptor, stetisse apud principium ponti laudes et grates 
reversis legionibus habentem. (Ann. 1.69.1-2) 


Here Pliny is clearly writing about the German campaigns and record- 
ing an anecdote about the family of Germanicus. Since the rest of the 
chapter has Tiberius remembering Agrippina's behaviour on the occa- 
sion of the mutiny, the Pliny citation here in regard to A.D. 15 has 
seemed to be directly connected with the end of the mutiny in A.D. 14. 

But the connection is not really so certain. Tacitus makes his 
points in the following order: When the rumor that Aulus Caecina's 
detachment was surrounded (Ann. 1.64—8) in its retreat from opera- 
tions east of the Rhine reached the Roman troops left in the rear, 
Agrippina kept the bridge over the Rhine from being destroyed; then 
she cared for the returned troops; and then Tacitus says that Pliny 
reports that she stood at the head of the bridge praising and thanking 
the legions as they came home. Although it has usually been assumed 
that tradit C. Plinius belongs to all three statements about Agrippina 
and also to the end of the chapter, it need not apply to any more than 
the one sentence which it introduces.? The awkwardness of the time 
sequence supports this. Tacitus says that Agrippina took care of Cae- 
cina's returned legions before he says that Pliny reported that she stood 
on the bridge and welcomed them back. It looks as though the Pliny 
statement presents parallel rather than sequential information and that 


3 K. Sallmann, “Der Traum des Historikers: Zu den ‘Bella Germaniae" des Pli- 
nius und zur julisch-claudischen Geschichtsschreibung," ANRW 11.32.1 (1984) 597; E. 
Mensching, “Zu den namentlichen Zitaten in Tacitus’ Historien und Annalen," Hermes 
95 (1967) 461, n. 2. 
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tradit C. Plinius indicates that Tacitus found this information about 
Agrippina in Pliny as well as in another source, one which praised her 
highly (ingens animi) and had her acting as a Germanicus substitute.” 
If this is true, then the Pliny citation shows not that the entire chapter 
relied on Pliny's Bella Germaniae but rather the contrary—that more 
than one source provided personal anecdote about the family of Ger- 
manicus on the Rhine. As for Tiberius' recollection of Agrippina's role 
in the mutiny settlement which follows directly, if Pliny did write the 
mutiny account in question, he surely did so in connection with events 
of A.D. 14, and the repetition here is only incidental to his being named 
as a source in this chapter. Annales 1.69 must be Tacitus own 
compendium. 

A similar link between Pliny and the mutiny occurs in Suetonius' 
Caligula chapter 8, the passage in which Suetonius determined that the 
birthplace of Gaius was not in the Rhine camp. He writes: 


ubi natus sit, incertum diversitas tradentium facit. Cn. Lentulus Gaetu- 
licus Tiburi genitum scribit, Plinius Secundus in Treveris vico Ambitar- 
vio supra Confluentes; addit etiam pro argumento aras ibi ostendi 
inscriptas OB AGRIPPINAE PUERPERIUM. (Cal. 8.1) 


As at Tacitus, Annales 1.69, Pliny is shown concerning himself with 
detail about the family of Germanicus, and he corroborates his infor- 
mation by noting the altar which he surely saw himself.” The Bella 
Germaniae is the only vehicle among his known works in which this 
might have been written. It does not matter that Suetonius was able to 
refute Pliny about the birthplace of Gaius, as Pliny himself was able to 
refute Gaius' sometime apologist Gaetulicus (Gaetulicum refellit Pli- 
nius quasi mentitum per adulationem: Cal. 8.2). Directly after the 


** Germanicus also cared for his soldiers as a good general should (Tac. Ann. 
1.71.3); Goodyear (n. 1) compares this with praise of Tiberius at Velleius 2.114,1-2. 
Tacitus names his sources very infrequently. At Annales 4.53.2, the only other source 
citation in the Tiberius books, he says that he found a detail about hostility between 
Tiberius and Agrippina in the memoirs of the younger Agrippina and not in an annalistic 
source ( ... a scriptoribus annalium non traditum). Some similar rationale may be at 
work here. Mensching (n. 33, 460) says that Tacitus' citations are only for controversial 
details. 

35 Pliny had served as military tribune on the Rhine from ca. a.D. 46 to 58. 
Accepted by R. Syme (“Pliny the Procurator," Roman Papers II [Oxford 1979] 745-46. 
= HSCP 73 [1969] 205-6) relying on Münzer (see n. 32). 
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autopsy of the altar, Suetonius quotes the couplet that begins in castris 
natus, patriis nutritus in armis, so obviously paraphrased by Tacitus 
jn the mutiny context. Since these verses make Pliny's point again (i.e., 
that Gaius was born “in the camp”) the easy assumption has been 
made that they also come from the Bella Germaniae—along with the 
material (the nickname, Gaius' popularity, and the end of the mutiny) 
to which they are attached in both authors. 

Again, the connection is not certain. Pliny's assertion that Gaius 
was born in vicus Ambitarvius near Coblenz is, to be sure, juxtaposed 
to the couplet, but it is not necessarily more than a juxtaposition. The 
intervening sentence, versiculi imperante mox eo divulgati, asserts that 
the couplet made the rounds when Gaius became emperor, a fact that 
is surely true. The whole point of such a jingle was that it be easily 
memorable," and Seneca, an independent witness, shows how the 
birth in castris together with the nickname were a cliché of Gaius' 
short reign and clearly in the common domain: 


nec inpune cessit primipilari quod Caligulam dixerat; hoc enim in castris 
natus et alumnus legionum vocari solebat, nullo nomine militibus fam- 
ilarior umquam factus, sed iam Caligulam convicium et probrum iudi- 
cabat coturnatus. (Dial. 2.18.4) 


It appears that the couplet would have been easily available to any 
historical writer. Suetonius refutes both Pliny's claim about Gaius' 
birthplace and the couplet on chronological grounds but not together 
(Cal. 8.3, 4). He further objects to the couplet because it was anony- 
mous and hence untrustworthy (quod ii sine auctore sunt: Cal. 8.5). He 
appears to have seen the verses as an argument separate from the Pliny 
claim. 

Pliny did write about the family of Germanicus on the Rhine in 
the right time frame, and both Suetonius and Tacitus did use the Bella 
Germaniae, but the connections of the Pliny citations with the respec- 


?6 in castris is, strictly speaking, not Pliny's vicus Ambitarvius, an otherwise unat- 
tested settlement on the heights above the modern city of Coblenz, and Kessler (n. 1, 27) 
claimed that this proved Pliny was not the source for Tacitus at this point. But in the 
slogan which associated Gaius with his father's military exploits, it can easily have 
meant “on the German frontier" as Münzer (n. 32, 71, n.1), Marsh (n. 8, 269), and Good- 
year (n. | at Ann. 1.41.2) think. 

37 Verses about Tiberius are recorded at Suet., Tib. 59. 
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tive mutiny accounts are circumstantial and possibly only coinciden- 
tal. Equally circumstantial but perhaps more convincing are assump- 
tions about the tone and contents of the Bella Germaniae as they have 
been extrapolated from Pliny the Younger's remarks and from Pliny 
the Elder's own Naturalis Historia. The nephew writes: 


... quo Sint ordine scripti notum tibi faciam ... ‘Bellorum Germaniae 
viginti’; quibus omnia quae cum Germanis gessimus bella collegit. Inco- 
havit cum in Germania militaret, somnio monitus: adstitit ei quiescenti 
Drusi Neronis effigies, qui Germaniae latissime victor ibi periit, com- 
mendabat memoriam suam orabatque ut se ab iniuria oblivionis 
adsereret. (Ep. 3.5.2-4) 


In ordine and his beginning it while serving in Germany date the Bella 
Germaniae to the reign of Claudius, an emperor with a stake in 
enhancing the reputations of his father Drusus and brother Germani- 
cus. Pliny's dream about Drusus has suggested that the work contained 
a vigorous partisanship for that general and, by extension, for his fam- 
ily, and twenty books would have allowed much detail. There has 
long been noticed one detail about Drusus in the Naturalis Historia 
which seems to indicate that Pliny was willing to rewrite history and 
to express a strong bias in favor of the Claudians. Presumably mining 
his own earlier work on the German wars, he writes that a swarm of 
bees appeared to Drusus during a successful battle (cum prosperrime 
pugnatum apud Arbaloneum est: Nat. 11.55) and were a good omen.” 
Dio, probably relying on Livy,? writes that Drusus turned back from 
the Weser in 11 B.c. when the bees, a bad omen, arrived, and his army 
was almost destroyed on the return trip (54.33.2-3). Pliny appears to 
have turned the bees from a bad omen into a good one and Drusus' 
near defeat into a victory, a manipulation that is not unlike the manip- 
ulation of the events at the end of a.p. 14—either to throw a favorable 
light on Germanicus and his family or to place Agrippina in the fore- 
ground of the adventure. Germanicus appears active east of the 


38 Münzer (n. 32, 69-70); Sallmann (n. 33, 593-97) more cautiously. 

? For a discussion of the anecdote, see Münzer (n. 32, 69-70). 

4 Schwartz (n. 2, 414) saw a dependence of Dio on Livy for these years; a refer- 
ence to the omen can be found in Livy (Obsequens 72). 

4l For the fact that emphasis on Agrippina would be appropriate for a Claudian 
composition, see Sallman (n. 33, 597). 
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Rhine in the Naturalis Historia and thus presumably in the Bella Ger- 
maniae as well (Nat. 25.20), and Drusus is present several times in 
Tacitus' narration of the campaigns (Ann. 2.7.3; 2.8.1). This suggests a 
repository of detail about father and son that correlates with the 
hypothesis that the Bella Germaniae was Tacitus' source for German- 
icus' campaigns and for the encomiastic tradition about Germanicus 
as we have it in Tacitus. Pliny was, to be sure, a catholic collector of 
information and he may well have included this kind of anecdote. But 
if he did, he must have depended on an earlier realization of the Ger- 
manicus tradition. It does not really seem likely that he was the first 
to put into writing an oral tradition perhaps thirty years old.? The 
Bella Germaniae remains a logical choice as the source for Germani- 
cus’ military adventures in Germany, but, as Annales 1.69 suggests, 
not necessarily the only one.” 


IH 


Given Gaius' posthumous reputation, would Pliny have retained 
him in a narrative that enhanced his father's and grandfather's repu- 
tations? One imagines Gaius placed less, rather than more, in the fore- 
ground of any non-pejorative anecdote that appeared after he was 
removed from the scene. For Claudius he must have been an embar- 
rassment.^ Although the child Gaius was quite clearly a part of the 
early Germanicus tradition, the in castris natus couplet could not have 
been invented until he was at least a serious candidate for the princi- 
pate and probably not before A.D. 37 when its prediction (iam designati 
principis omen erat) was fulfilled. The parallel sequences in Tacitus 
and Suetonius indicate that the couplet and the mutiny were con- 
nected in a source that they both used, a source that would have to 


42 Syme (n. 2, 418, n. 7); Questa (n. 2, 169); Goodyear (n. 1, I, 239). 

43 Albinovanus Pedo’s work seems to have influenced his rendering of Germani- 
cus' shipwreck (Ann. 2.23-4; Tandoi, n.28, 8-11), and Caecina's near repetition of the 
fate of Varus suggests a splice of sources when the same night comes twice with results 
not exactly incompatible but certainly different (Ann. 1.64; 65.1) although the confusion 
may come from Tacitus quoting himself (T. Woodman, “Self-Imitation and the Sub- 
stance of History: Tacitus, Annals 1.61-5 and Histories 2.70, 5.14-15 in Creative Imi- 
tation and Latin Literature, ed. D. West and T. Woodman [Cambridge 1979] 143-45). 

^ Claudius may have found Gaius’ alleged madness precisely what he needed to 
disassociate himself from his nephew's legacy. See Josephus JA 19.284. 
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date from a time after the invention of the couplet. The Claudian date 
of the Bella Germaniae makes it a reasonable hypothesis that Pliny 
was indeed the one who combined the couplet with the Germanicus 
encomium that he inherited —if, that is, he did not object to the rather 
prominent presence of Gaius. He seems to have considered the pro- 
paganda that Gaius was “born in the camp” more politically neutral 
than Gaetulicus' *at Tibur" and he may have been willing to retain the 
focus on the child even if he would not have introduced him into the 
story. An alternative date for the source would be within the reign of 
Gaius himself? or perhaps a short time earlier when his succession was 
almost certain. It is just possible that a special biography of German- 
icus was commissioned, one which intended to endow Gaius with his 
father’s glory as did the couplet. His coinage used a similar tactic." But 
would a document originating from Caligulan propaganda have pos- 
sessed integrity for Tacitus or Suetonius? Its treatment of Gaius could 
have been subtle.” 

A brief look at the second chapter of the Germanicus biography, 
the chapter about his maius imperium in the East, demonstrates that 
Pliny, whatever his intermediate role as a witness for the Western por- 
tion of Germanicus' career, cannot have been the only one who trans- 
mitted a highly prejudiced tradition about him since the Bella Ger- 


45 Schwartz (n. 2, 442) held that an influential and strongly anti-Tiberian work was 
written at the beginning of Gaius' reign and that it became the basis for Dio's account. 
Gaius seems, however, not to be at the center of the mutiny in Dio's source, but in the 
alternate source. 

4^5 C. H. V. Sutherland, Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy, 31 B.C-4.p. 68 (Lon- 
don 1951) 111-13; W. Trillmich, Familienpropaganda der Kaisers Caligula und Clau- 
dius (Berlin 1978) 181-84, however, sees an increasing deemphasis of the Claudian Ger- 
manicus and movement toward the Julian Agrippina. 

47 It may be wondered where Suetonius learned that Augustus used to kiss the 
statue of the Gaius who died in a.D. 12 (see above where it is suggested that this was 
consistent with family propaganda). Pliny knew about this brother of Gaius Caligula too 
and knew that he was born at Tibur in A.D. 11, for he accused Gaetulicus of conflating 
the two when he flattered the emperor: ‘lying the more boldly [i.e., about Gaius Caligula 
being born at Tibur] because just about a year earlier a son had been born to Germanicus 
at Tibur who was also named Gaius Caesar; I spoke about his childish charm and early 
death above' (abusumque audentius mendacio, quod ante annum fere natus Germanico 
filius Tiburi fuerat, appellatus et ipse C. Caesar, de cuius amabili pueritia immaturoque' 
obitu supra diximus: Cal. 8.2). But an anecdote about a statue in Rome does not fit very 
well into a history of the German wars. It would fit into a Germanicus panegyric with 
ease, however. 
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maniae by definition covered only Germanicus’ activities on the 
Rhine.* Here the original text of Dio would be helpful, for it might 
provide points of direct comparison between traditions other than at 
the mutiny. There does, however, appear to be continuity between 
both the German and Eastern portraits of Germanicus, especially in 
the implied comparison with Alexander which is overt in the funeral 
oration (Tac. Ann. 2.73).? One particularly conspicuous passage, Sue- 
tonius' report of the Eastern reaction to Germanicus' death, shows 
how tempting the supposition of a separate encomiastic source is; Sue- 
tonius writes: 


quo defunctus est die, lapidata sunt templa, subversae deum arae, Lares 
a quibusdam familiares in publicum abiecti, partus coniugum expositi. 
quin et barbaros ferunt, quibus intestinum quibusque adversus nos bel- 
lum esset, velut in domestico communique maerore consensisse ad 
indutias; regulos quosdam barbam posuisse et uxorum capita rasisse ad 
indicium maximi luctus; regum etiam regem et exercitatione venandi et 
convictu megistanum abstinuisse, quod apud Parthos iusti(ti) instar est. 

(Cal. 5) 


The exaggerated nature of detail and tone suggests that this was trans- 
ferred rather directly from a very strong piece of propaganda about 
Germanicus; Suetonius himself indicates this when he retreats from it 
by putting the second part into indirect statement (quin et barbaros 
ferunt). Tacitus transmits these same ideas more tastefully but betrays 
a common source when he maintains the progress from provinces to 
foreign nations: neque multo post extinguitur, ingenti luctu provinciae 
et circumiacentium populorum. indoluere exterae nationes regesque 
(Ann. 2.72.2). Although it cannot be shown that the extravagant state- 


48 Pliny did know a personal anecdote about Germanicus! Egyptian trip, however, 
for he writes that the sacred ox Apis presaged Germanicus' death when he failed to eat 
from his hand (Nat. 8.185). Tacitus tells a story with a similar message, that Germanicus 
learned of his impending death when he visited the oracle of Clarian Apollo at Colophon 
(Ann. 2.54.2—3). It appears that both had access to a similar kind of material about the 
Eastern period. 

^ This is present in both Suetonius and Tacitus: he buried those who had fallen 
with Varus in Germany (Ann. 1.62; Cal. 3.2) where he fought helmetless at the battle of 
the agger Angrivariorum (Ann. 2.21.1). In the East he visited the tombs of famous men 
(Ann. 2.54.1; Cal. 3.2). On the Alexander imitation: Treves (n. 27, 159-167); Questa (n. 
18, 298-304); Tandoi (n. 28, 31-37); Borzsák (n. 27, 590-99); and G. Marrone, **Ger- 
manico tra Mito d'Alessandro ed exemplum d'Augusto," Sileno 4 (1978) 209-226. 
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ment of grief in Suetonius is not from the annalistic source that Dio is 
thought to have used, it does seem incompatible with the latter's ren- 
dering of the end of the mutiny, a rendering that avoided intense adu- 
lation for the house of Germanicus. 

With this eulogy Suetonius appears to reproduce a passage about 
Germanicus that both he and Tacitus saw—just as they both saw the 
passage about the Rhine mutiny. Whatever text or texts contained the 
story about Germanicus in the East, it was obviously not Pliny, and 
since it is unclear precisely what role Pliny played in the transmission 
of the Germanicus story in the West, the survival of an example of an 
early encomium cannot be dismissed. In any case, Gaius Caligula was 
rather surprisingly important in one episode of the Germanicus tra- 
dition as it survived into the second century. What Suetonius was 
looking at when he wrote that it was the sight of Gaius and of Gaius 
alone that returned the mutineers to their senses that day in the 
autumn of A.D. 14 gives us a brief glimpse (either directly or indirectly) 
of the early Germanicus tradition before Gaius became a public rela- 
tions liability. 


Donna W. HURLEY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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This review discusses five books on Homer which appeared in 1987; they 
span the range of Homeric studies including introductory books for the begin- 
ning student and the reader in translation, detailed studies of the language and 
the nature of the text, and the continuation of the heroic tradition into the 
Roman and Medieval periods. While several of these studies seem to comment 
directly on one another, it is the amazing range of interests which makes these 
five books compelling testimony to the breadth of topics which have developed 
around the Homeric poems. 

Mark W. Edwards has written the book for the general reader in trans- 
lation, Homer: Poet of the Iliad. He takes as his models S. E. Bassett’s The 
Poetry of Homer and E. T. Owen's The Story of the Iliad, both excellent models 
for their clarity and common sense. Appropriately, the first part of Edwards' 
book is entitled, “Characteristics of Homeric Poetry", and the second, “Com- 
mentaries." In the first section Edwards presents discussions on a wide range 
of subjects beginning with the basic techniques of oral poetry with emphasis 
on meter and formulae; moving to the elements of the epic's construction, such 
as type scenes, speeches, soliloquies, similes, metaphors, sounds, and word 
play; and ending with larger topics such as the gods and Homeric morality, the 
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heroic code, and the social and historical background to the poems. In this 
section the familiarity with early Greek epic which Edwards has gained from 
teaching, studying, and commenting on the poems for some twenty-five years 
is clear. The breadth of his knowledge about the variety of fields which draw 
upon the evidence of the poems and about different approaches to the text are 
impressive; he does not avoid problems, at least in general terms, but outlines 
them crisply, even those in areas such as meter and language where the general 
reader would be least able to follow the argument. In fact, the most successful 
discussions—and ones which provide apt examples for classroom use—are 
those entitled “The Bard, Oral Poetry, and Our Present Text,” “Narrative: The 
Poet's Voice,” and “Meter and Formulae,” an excellent presentation in con- 
taining illustrative parallels from English verse, especially from Longfellow. 
The later sections on “Descriptions,” “Speeches, Soliloquies, and Character- 
ization,” "Similes," and “Metaphors” contain long lists of examples, but less 
appreciation of the functioning of these forms within the processes of oral 
poetry or of their effect on audience. The final essays entitled: “Gods, Fate, 
and Morality,” “Honor, Proper Behavior, and Warfare,” and “Personification 
and Psychology” give plain and clear statements about the conception of god 
and man underlying the Homeric poems but only on the basis of evidence 
drawn from the poems themselves. 

In the second half of the book Edwards shows how the themes of the 
Iliad develop through a continuous tale, but he focuses on the ten books which 
he has chosen as the most important. Throughout this part of the book 
Edwards strikes a fine balance between the design of the individual book and 
its contribution to the ongoing story and larger themes of the epic. Much of 
this discussion is based on the work of others (particularly W. Schadewaldt, J. 
T. Kakridis, B. Fenik, C. Segal), but Edwards is responsible for the overall 
organization and direction of the discussion, and it is important that he con- 
tinually links his points in this part of the book to the general essays in the first 
part. His interpretations of Books 6, 9, and 22 are particularly fine. Since these 
are among the most important books of the Ziad, it follows that his presenta- 
tion of the general themes of the Ziad is also compelling especially in the intro- 
duction (173-74), in his presentation of the setting for Book 3 (188-89), in the 
introductory comment on Book 16 (254-56), and in his treatment of the final 
lines of the poem (314-16). This is as sound an introduction to the full twenty- 
four book narrative of the Iliad as exists. 

From this outline of the contents it should be evident that Edwards has 
written a book which is useful in many ways. His audience is the English reader 
in translation, and he is continually comparing translations to point out the 
most correct in both word and nuance. He provides many clear analyses of 
standard problems and helpful surveys of proposed solutions. Readers will put 
this book down with the sense that they have received the basic information 
in an honest, straightforward presentation. Yet for an audience which desires 
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more than a basic introduction to the poems, their language, the poetic heri- 
tage, the style of oral verse, and the times in which either his heroes or Homer 
lived, this book will not be sufficient and often disappoints. 

Edwards is a Unitarian and this assumption with its associated com- 
plexities colors every page and underlies every discussion. While most of the 
problems in regard to oral verse-making and the Homeric poems are presented 
in this book, there is one significant omission, the question whether there is a 
master poet Homer who organized the whole of both poems. Admittedly there 
is no certainty to be reached on this matter, but in a book which exposes so 
many problems with admirable clarity, it is disappointing not to find discus- 
sion of an issue which is far from settled in the scholarly community, which 
has so many wide-reaching implications, and which is so basic to Homeric 
studies. Edwards does acknowledge that even in antiquity readers questioned 
whether the 7/iad and the Odyssey were written by the same author. But once 
the single poet as the author of each epic is assumed, it is but a small step to 
make this single poet into a genius; for Edwards everything in both epics is to 
be justified in terms of this master poet's artistry. It is rare to find a sentence 
as critical as that on p. 5: *Occasionally in the Odyssey an episode or speech 
may be unnecessarily lengthy." More commonly one finds statements such as: 
Nestor is prolix because what he says is always important (5); Sarpedon's 
speech on the nature of heroic honor in Book 12 is important because of the 
poet's desire to give us his personal message as well as to “impress the char- 
acter of Sarpedon on our minds before his death at the hands of Patroclus, not 
any significance of the speech in its immediate context" (93); the verses con- 
taining the famed simile on the falling and rebirth of leaves in Book 6 do not 
arise from Glaucus, since he is a non-meditative character, rather they “pre- 
pare for the scene of Hector's parting from his wife, and mark the poet's own 
consciousness of the mortality of human greatness and of the consolation of 
the continuance of the human race, long generations after the mighty tale he 
is here relating" (204—5). In each case the judgment is not necessarily wrong; 
it is, however, based on the unquestioned assumption that the criteria on 
which one assesses poetic performance in these poems are those of high art 
rather than the more mundane concerns of formulaic verse, limitations of lan- 
guage, the force of the literary tradition, or shared authorship. As test cases 
consider two of the more famous scenes treated by the Analysts, the duals in 
Iliad 9 and the repeated council on Olympus in Odyssey 1 and 5. Edwards 
admits that the use of the duals remains a difficulty although he speaks in favor 
of the antiquarian tone which they lend to the scene; he touches briefly on the 
Analysts’ argument but immediately lists by name a series of fellow defenders 
of this usage as an element of art. The repeated council scenes are made into 
a virtue with no further discussion; they provide simplicity. 

Edwards seems to intend to smooth away all problems in the text in 
order to make a “good read” for today's audience. Throughout his introduc- 
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tion he describes Homer's poems as “skillfully” composed; and in one reveal- 
ing simile says that Homer is “like a skillful novelist" (6); in other places, most 
notably in his discussion of Book 9, he treats Homer as a dramatist. Edwards' 
author is a poet whose artistry explains all oddities, whose sense for literary 
economy dominates his every word and phrase, and who created no serious 
inconsistencies and only very occasionally awkwardness (9). 

However, Edwards is quite aware that the Jiad is not just another novel. 
Several of the chapters in the first section are devoted to the conditions of oral 
performance, and he quite openly admits: “Of the performance of the poems, 
we can safely conjecture only that it was a performance; not an individual 
reading to himself from a text, nor one person reading it to others, but a reci- 
tation, perhaps close to a dramatic performance" (20). Yet in spite of this ac- 
knowledgment he omits all discussion of the psychology of the audience in 
such a situation. He is especially keen in identifying type scenes and analyzing 
the differences in parallel versions of such scenes, but such discussions would 
be enhanced if there were some general treatment of the resources possessed 
by an audience experienced in hearing this type of composition. 

In addition, further focus on the audience would lead Edwards to an 
interesting consideration of the ethos of the society in which the Homeric 
poems were sung. He would be forced to consider religious beliefs, attitudes 
towards death, the motivating force of honor, and the general structures of 
society on the basis of evidence drawn from archaeological/anthropological 
sources and historical research. The chapters in which he discusses these mat- 
ters are based on evidence taken only from the poems and thus he avoids com- 
menting on the relationship between the world of the poems and that of the 
audience. Since this problem has been recently explored by such critics as M. 
I. Finley, A. Andrewes, A. A. Long, A.W.H. Adkins, and A. M. Snodgrass, 
some discussion should appear in Edwards' socially oriented chapters. The 
issue is important in determining the social role of both the poet and narrative 
song. 

Finally, it is perhaps inevitable in a book which attempts to condense so 
much in so little space that there are catalogues of phenomena which do pro- 
vide invaluable lists of instances for those seeking parallel passages, but which 
can become tiresome reading and even degenerate into mere listings taking the 
place of analysis or powerful generalization; this is especially clear in the essays 
on speeches, similes, metaphors, and his individual chapter on Book 13 (why 
does he not devote the space to Books 11 or 127). 

There are a series of small questions about this book which should be 
raised, among them: is the subtitle “Poet of the Iliad” appropriate when the 
Odyssey is so much a part of the evidence assembled in both halves? Should 
there not be a fuller treatment of the status of Book 10 in the section on trans- 
mission of the text given Edwards' statement of its place in the epic's devel- 
opment on p. 238? Somewhere in the consideration of the religious beliefs 
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behind the poem should not the implications of Iliad 15.187ff. be developed? 
Given Edwards' insistence that one need not read his book straight through, 
should he not have provided an index locorum to aid those examining specific 
passages? 

In summary, this is a useful study for the reader in translation, but its 
all-pervasive Unitarian tone should be balanced by a heavy dose of bracing 
cynicism. The solutions which Edwards finds to the many problems that he 
outlines are constantly commonsensical, but leave little room for doubt or fur- 
ther questioning. He wants to keep his reader reading. Even in the very wel- 
come sections listing pertinent further reading, which are appended to each 
chapter, one would welcome a larger number of contrasting views. 

Edwards writes for the reader in translation. At the other extreme is a 
very precise study of Homeric diction intended solely for the dedicated pro- 
fessional. David M. Shive's Naming Achilles is an ambitious study which seeks 
to refute a central and basic tenet of Milman Parry's analysis of Homeric com- 
position. His study might be called ““Ruskin’s Revenge”—as is implied by the 
author himself. Ruskin found the formulaic phrase “life-giving earth" at Iliad 
3.243 to contain a noble pathos; Parry, however, scorned this reading since it 
gave literary power to a purely ornamental, thus meaningless, formula. Shive 
summarizes Parry’s contribution emphasizing in italics the difficulties which 
he will analyze: “Parry’s great discovery was systematic traditional formulaic 
diction in improvised oral epic; and a proof of its veracity was that it accounted 
for Homer’s peculiarities and inconsistencies. The key to its operation is econ- 
omy and extension—unique formulae for every regular metrical need. The 
result was facile versification, which overcame the need for deliberation and 
written composition or memorization” (130). The targets of Shive’s attack are 
the basic elements which identify the oral system envisioned by Parry, econ- 
omy and extension. If he can prove that neither of these features is systemat- 
ically characteristic of Homer’s verses, then he feels that the whole series of 
judgments about oral verse-making based on Parry's evidence will fall—clear- 
ing the way for a newer and more correct understanding of the style of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. In fact, the critical methods which are usually applied to lit- 
erate poets will now be necessary in interpreting the two epics. He states his 
case with customary vigor on p. 62: "Systems of unique and rigid formulae, if 
rigorously applied, could hardly produce more than doggerel. If this was the 
nature of pre-Homeric traditional poetry, then it is no wonder that Homer was 
preferred and preserved." . 

Shive begins his attack by reviewing the genesis of Parry's L' Epithéte 
Traditionnelle dans Homére: *My thesis is that Parry might have found many 
equivalent epithets and formulae in his systems, if his methods had been more 
scientific; and that the working of analogy means that traditionally accepted 
unique formulae and Düntzer's fundamental principle of convenience are not 
working, analogy being more likely a sign of literary creation than of nonlit- 
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erate evolution" (10). Throughout the study he points up two real shortcom- 
ings in Parry's lexicon-based search for equivalent phrases: (1) the omission of 
the role of the nu-moveable, elision, permissible overlengthening, and correp- 
tion in making metrically equivalent phrases of potentially different metrical 
shapes (well illustrated on 128-29); and (2) the failure to consider simple pro- 
nouns, patronymics, and descriptive phrases as substitute expressions for the 
formulaic noun-epithet formulae. His study is based upon a complete analysis 
of the ways for including Achilles in the hexameter line in each grammatical 
case—thus the title of his book, Naming Achilles. His evidence is carefully 
presented in a series of clearly constructed appendices. He concludes that Par- 
ry's approach enhanced economy as it restricted extension; Parry's seemingly 
simple systematic use of fixed formulae must be made more complex before it 
adequately describes Homeric diction. With the discovery of alternative 
expressions and the provision of forms where Parry's charts left voids, the 
selection from among equivalent alternates on the basis of some criterion other 
than metric becomes probable and the ability of Homer to provide nuance and 
subtlety possible. 

The problem in such a study is the strictness of the definitions insisted 
upon by Shive. The basic distinction made within the book, which is funda- 
mental to its acceptance, is between formulaic verse-making and a written lit- 
erary style. His definition of formulaic composition is pushed to the extreme 
with little room for the vagaries of the human mind; the functioning of a sys- 
tem which Shive will recognize as formulaic is most analogous to the consis- 
tency of computer composition. In various passages he presents formulaic 
composition as oral (passim); coincidental (35); non-nuanced and non-nuance- 
able (45); designed to enable the poet to elude the choice among an embar- 
rassing profusion of alternatives (48); insensitive (59 and 90); professional, 
expeditious, unreflective (78); characterized by insignificant usage (90); and 
facile versification (92). He offers a summation of his own attitude: “The 
mindless repetition of familiar formulae might have been stodgy and stuffy. 
Those who admire traditional diction in Homer might have loathed it in dog- 
gerel as in caricature” (165 n. 53). To arrive at such a characterization of for- 
mulaic composition Shive must insist on systematic simplicity, systematic 
economy, and systematic extension—‘“systematic” is the key word and it 
means that there are no exceptions to be found. Such an insistence leads him 
to the following statement: “Traditional bards ... are supposed to compose 
verses of common formulae. But if there is nothing more than this to versifi- 
cation, one could easily improve on Homer" (28). He exemplifies pure for- 
mulaic rigging throughout the book, linking phrases and substituting epithets 
in dizzying profusion although always with correct versification. He constructs 
lines which he claims: “surpass Homer's in simplicity, rapidity and plainness" 
(28), even some which trip lightly off the tongue (45)— drawing on his twen- 
tieth-century appreciation of the sound of a Homeric bard; undaunted, he fur- 
ther claims to be able to read the poet's mind (37). 
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Though the poetry under analysis is complex, Shive assumes an under- 
standing of the poet's meaning and compositional techniques which has been 
claimed by almost no other Homeric critic. A poet's creative moment is inev- 
-itably personal, secret, mysterious, and probably resistant to scholarly analysis. 
At best scholars can construct the regularities found within a poetic text and 
then offer speculation about the creative intent. Shive does not recognize this 
veil separating poet and critic as he structures a series of "either-or" alterna- 
tives, one and only one of which must explain the mechanisms of the poet; 
e.g., “If Homer is a traditional formulary bard, then either traditional diction 
put him to great trouble by not supplying the obvious formula, which he did 
not even venture to make by simple analogy; or traditional diction is easily 
disregarded because ideas are easily expressed in alternative ways” (64-5). 
There is not even momentary consideration of a possible mix where the poet 
at the moment of creation instantly combined given formulae from the tradi- 
tional diction (some of which we may not have represented in the limited sam- 
ple of the diction which we possess), suggestions from analogies, and possible 
innovative groupings or rearrangements of formulae. There are moments 
when Shive seems to be on the verge of allowing such humanity to creep into 
the formulaic poet: he admits that Homeric diction consists partially of 
repeated phrases, but then does not identify which part. Generally he attacks 
Parry's charts over and over again on the ground that there are exceptions 
where the Homeric texts are not composed by a strict application of single 
formula for each metrical situation. 

This basic strategy creates a negative book: it seeks to reveal omissions 
and consequently overstated conclusions in Parry's work. The lines which 
Shive himself continually composes show that metrical alternatives are possi- 
ble, but he does not account for the lines as we have them other than to show 
that occasionally there appears to be a vague appropriateness to the line in 
Homer. Most successors of Parry have already modified his very rigid views 
to account for imagination and a sense of artistry even within formulaic com- 
position. Let me take an example for closer study from my own work with 
Homeric similes. On page 25 Shive asserts that in Ziad 20.447 the phrase dai- 
moni isos stands as a pronoun for dios Achilleus; further that “daimoni isos 
hardly differs from dios Achilleus in meaning" and that “the context does not 
require one or the other; daimoni isos and dios Achilleus are practically syn- 
onymous and equivalent formulae.” Thus when Homer chooses one over the 
other in Book 20, he reveals that there are criteria other than metric at play in 
the use of the most common phrases. There are problems with this approach. 
First, I doubt that the two phrases are equivalent in any other way than meter; 
in simple terms daimoni isos can be used of other heroes. In addition, it prob- 
ably has a connotation which renders it inapplicable in certain passages. It is 
a simile, thus an indirect means of description which provides an external 
comparison: thus it will not fit when Homer wants a direct description. Finally 
the whole line containing the phrase is repeated in the charge of Diomedes at 
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5.438 as well as that of Patroclus at 16.705 and 786; thus a metrical decision 
may not have to be made once this line is begun. It is wiser to admit that we 
do not understand fully the thoughts of the poet at the moment of creation but 
to leave room for complex thinking either at the particular moment itself or 
deriving from earlier occasions on which analogous events have been told. 

The real problem in this study is its insistence on strict definitions for 
formulaic, traditional composition without a similar rigid definition of what 
occurs when this hypothesis is removed. The phrases which Shive falls back 
on are “deliberate artistry,” “original artistry,” or “uneconomical expression.” 
His book does not provide much meaning for these terms other than an 
implied judgment that the poet actually thought about something other than 
meter. Most critics realize that a master poet is able simultaneously to consider 
several features in designing his verse. Shive owes us some positive result in 
the analysis of a specific passage which reveals what a poet freed from Parry’s 
supposed metrical straight-jacket can do in matching his phrasing to his 
conceptions. 

In addition, the book is overly repetitive due to its organization. Admit- 
tedly Shive depends on careful analysis to establish his case against a veritable 
icon; but his charts in the appendices could carry the weight of his argument 
once he has carefully led his reader through an analysis of the formulae for 
naming Achilles in the nominative and the genitive cases. He could supple- 
ment by adding some of the odd features to be found in the other grammatical 
cases without going through the same arguments for each individually. This 
would leave him several pages to apply his careful analysis to creative illustra- 
tions of Homer’s poetic artistry. 

No reader can deny that Shive has demonstrated difficulties with Parry’s 
rigidly stated theory and that he will make later followers of the master ques- 
tion some of their statements about “economy” and “extension.” But no one 
currently knows enough about Homeric composition to describe it by “either- 
or” propositions. Shive offers us the alternative of an undifferentiated mix: 
“Homer’s style is both formulaic and unformulaic" (46). Yet he cites the state- 
ment by G. P. Edwards, in The Language of Hesiod in Its Traditional Context 
(Oxford 1971) 58: “Alternative expressions can arise from causes which have 
nothing to do with the use of writing and the more deliberate choice of lan- 
guage which writing makes possible, so that a breach of the principle of econ- 
omy cannot invariably be interpreted as an indication of written composi- 
tion.” Shive simply doubts that this is true (178); he will now have to begin 
the argument at this point and demonstrate that oral poets are unable to think 
of several variable features at once. 

In fact, there are two critics of this group of five who attempt to identify 
the enhanced content which is gained by using a more flexible definition of the 
formula. Pietro Pucci offers a sophisticated study of selected passages in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey—even though his title correctly leads a reader to assume 
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that his book will be far more about the Odyssey. His constant assumption is 
that the Homeric poems were self-consciously produced within an active lit- 
erary milieu and thus continually allude to, comment on, and seek to correct 
each other. He quotes Roland Barthes as one of his guides: “Every text, being 
itself the intertext of another text, belongs to the intertextual. . .. The quota- 
tions from which a text is constructed are anonymous, irrecoverable and yet 
already read: they are quotations without quotation marks" (p. 191). Pucci is 
widely acquainted with contemporary criticism; among his acknowledged 
models are Derrida, Heidegger, de Man, and Culler; among contemporary 
Homerists he prominently cites N. Austin and G. Nagy. Clearly this study is 
his personal reading of the epics based on a highly sophisticated body of critical 
theory which insists on the necessity of reading any text with a constant aware- 
ness of parallel texts; although Pucci comments on his way of reading through- 
out this book, let two quotations stand as exemplars: “the Odyssean narrative 
presents itself as double-faced, Janus-like, and thoroughly tongue-in-cheek” 
and “intertextual analysis may ... produce a deconstructive view of the text, 
as my analysis aims to do, by revealing the iridescent surface of the text, and 
the dissemination of its meanings and connotations” (pp. 99 and 241). 

The most characteristic feature of this study is its structure. The author 
has joined twenty-two small sections to make a 250 page book, about ten pages 
per section. Inevitably this structure creates a series of quite precise readings 
of small passages. In the Preface Pucci himself admits that the task which he 
has set himself is unrealizable: “In principle, therefore, I might have analyzed 
all the lines of the Odyssey or of the Iliad. Short of this, I had to choose pas- 
sages." Yet he does attempt to organize the individual sections into four units 
which follow the major thematic and rhetorical motifs of the Odyssey, even 
though he insists on the series structure by maintaining consecutive numbering 
for each of the twenty-two sections. Part 1 emphasizes varieties of physical and 
rhetorical disguise; Part II deals with the mutually reinforcing themes of 
return, re-cognition, and re-petition. In Part III he examines the synonymous 
use of the non-synonymous thumos and gastér; Part IV deals with the nature 
of the text of the Odyssey as a reading of other texts. Throughout all four sec- 
tions there is a careful tension maintained between objects, actions, and rhe- 
torical presentation, with a clear analysis of the ability of any one of these to 
nuance the others. 

In view of the design of this study, the question remains whether this is 
a book—whether there are sufficient uniting threads in his analysis to form the 
individual sections into a compelling and coherent reading of the Odyssey as 
a whole. Pucci clearly thinks that he has done this; for example, in his final 
section he lectures future readers of the Odyssey on the proper method of read- 
ing: "Scholars should in fact constantly enlarge and simultaneously restrict the 
focus on the formula, by outlining definitions and modes of functioning of this 
form of the generative repetition of Homer's diction" (240). Implicit in this 
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statement is the necessary continual reevaluation of formulae by awareness of 
previous use, by the mutual commentary provided by constant alignment of 
related passages, and by the constant acknowledgment of the inherent multi- 
valence of poetic language. Literature built from such language will be both 
repetitive and generative as each author attempts to find new significance 
through extending older meaning: in regard to the Iliad and the Odyssey “let 
us... recognize then the specular reading each text would give of the other. 
One text would rewrite the other, but it would simultaneously be written by 
the other" (p. 42). Such a view of the creative moment and the process of read- 
ing is a presentation—albeit slender—of a constant author behind the texts 
(even if that author is not necessarily the same for each poem) and does pro- 
vide a means for future readings. Pucci therefore does present a consistent crit- 
ical strategy which he illustrates through his fragmented readings of individual 
passages; yet this strategy must emerge from the cumulative weight of his read- 
ings rather than being defended in and of itself. That defence Pucci somewhat 
arbitrarily assumes has been successfully mounted by his guiding critics. 

The key terms in his method of reading seem to me repetition and for- 
mulae. And it should be no surprise that in the coalescing mode of this type of 
criticism they are in a sense synonymous; formulae are repetitions and repe- 
titions become allomorphical formulae. Obviously Pucci must work with very 
broad definitions of both words in order to achieve such synonymity; in so 
widening these definitions, he challenges much previous analysis and most of 
the previous readings of the Odyssey. First, repetitions (such as the divine 
councils at the openings of Odyssey 1 and 5) are not simply the second-rate 
redactions so dear to the hearts of pre-Parryan Analysts nor Page-an patch- 
works; Pucci counters: “As the epic diction constantly repeats itself, the allu- 
šive, playful, meaningful ‘remakes’ (or references) animate the repetition with 
a purpose" (p. 19). He acknowledges the repetitive (hence, endlessly typologi- 
cal) nature of Odyssean style, but insists that there is a creative purpose behind 
the self-conscious use of each repetition: “This extensive network of internal 
references adds to each passage a set of essential denotations and connotations. 
The precise repetition of an expression in determinate contexts creates a sig- 
nificant insistence and determination. . . ." (p. 29f.). 

Similarly the formulaic nature of the diction is acknowledged by Pucci, 
but not as a straight-jacket or rigid limiting feature; rather he makes Parry's 
definition more flexible by including allomorphs of a formula: “When the for- 
mulaic system legitimately operates with allomorphs, synonyms, and such, the 
extension of the different forms and replacing expressions within the repetition 
scheme becomes hard to limit" (p. 239). In fact, he even insists that such flex- 
ibility is an essential element of poetic language: “The allusion emerges in the 
act of reading and is imposed by literary language—for this language is a closed 
system, endlessly self-referential”—and further insists that it is necessary for 
meaning to be flexible: “It is only because a phrase is part of the poem, of its 
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unique traditional language, of its conventions, of its textuality, and so forth, 
that it is meaningful" (both on p. 237). 

It seems to me that there are three major conclusions which Pucci 
derives from his analyses. First, any critic must deal simultaneously with sev- 
eral levels of conflicting meaning among poet, character, and reader. The nec- 
essary method of reading is complex because of the nature of the text: “This 
signifying level, that of the allusive sense, is unknown to the characters, may 
also fully or in part escape the intention of the poets, and constitutes an 
implicit addition for the reader to decode in order to interpret the text" (p. 
240). Second, the Iliad and the Odyssey are built from different rhetorical 
modes which reflect their different basic premises: "their positions simply rep- 
resent two opposite economies of life, two exemplary extremes in conceiving 
our relationship with life and death and accordingly two different ways of writ- 
ing and circumventing our anxiety about death" (p. 173). Even though Pucci 
does not finally decide which poem is earlier (his argument tends to favor the 
priority of the I/iad), he does present the two epics as standing in a polemical, 
controversial relationship. Third, the text of the Odyssey maintains a fragile 
and unstable tension balancing the necessities of death, self-forgetfulness, and 
loss of the self against the pleasures of cleverness, trickiness, and craftiness. 
His model reader is Odysseus who distances himself from the requirements of 
the Iliadic tradition and learns both to suffer and to experience pleasure as he 
reads that tradition. Only because he has become such a reader, can he become 
*the pathetic autobiographer of his pitiful adventures," thus a successful poet 
of his own story. As Pucci puts it: “He speaks of himself in the wake of his 
readings" (p. 226). 

As the quotes cited above illustrate, Pucci writes with a clarity and 
explicitness which is rare in this genre of criticism. In his Introduction he care- 
fully lays a foundation of basic terms and perspectives for his reader. His style 
is not argumentative and compelling, but suggestive and permissive. He is fair 
enough to admit: *The solutions I have offered are necessarily only working 
hypotheses and thus not wholly satisfactory. On the one hand, I have searched 
for empirical features that provide some evidence for an ‘allusion’. . . . On the 
other hand, I have presented some of the many possible meanings an allusion 
might offer" (p. 19). Critics who base their writing on a more rigidly oral view 
will question whether the highly allusive literary style suggested by Pucci can 
be realistically presumed to have existed. How can an audience possess the 
knowledge of the whole demanded by Pucci's close readings of parallel pas- 
sages? How can one assume that the audience would not hear a reference to a 
typological, more “vanilla” flavored archetype rather than a precise passage 
from another epic by a different type of author? Pucci stresses the continually 
growing meaning which inheres in repeated usages; but there is also a generic 
quality preserved which allows Pucci to find those parallel passages, a quality 
which might be more prominent in the mind of poet or audience. Is it the 
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situation which suggests the diction to the poet and thus triggers the repetition 
or can the words themselves recall the previous usage? Pucci does not address 
this type of alternative explanation of repetitions and formulae, although he is 
aware that he is dealing with partial evidence or flawed, questioned sources 
(esp. Iliad 10) and acknowledges that it may be difficult always to reach defin- 
itive answers or to set limits. 

This is a lively book based on a deep and passionate involvement with 
the texts. Whether one accepts Pucci's assumptions or not, no reader can fail 
to be impressed with the insight and clear analysis in such passages as those 
treating the song of the Sirens (section 19), the process of decision making in 
the Odyssey (section 5), and the relationship between the rhetoric of thumos 
and that of gastér (sections 14-17). 

In Disguise and Recognition in the Odyssey Sheila Murnaghan has 
directed attention to a major feature of the Odyssey, the number of characters 
who seek to be recognized for what they are or who are trying to recognize 
others. The exemplar is Odysseus in his disguise as the beggar simultaneously 
working to identify himself to his allies and to remain unknown to his enemies. 
Because of the importance of this disguise, Murnaghan's book focuses on the 
second half of the Odyssey noting the disguise/recognition motif in parallel 
scenes throughout the Odyssey and also in passages in the Iliad. She begins 
from the premise that the I/iad and the Odyssey, belonging to the same culture 
and tradition, differ primarily because of their different settings. Thus the gen- 
eral cultural features which are imbedded in both narratives are responses 
derived from the surrounding culture, and consequently they provide a pow- 
erful language for the poet in organizing the themes through which his poem 
develops. Murnaghan offers a major interpretive scheme operating throughout 
the Odyssey which provides broader meaning to the individual incidents and 
concrete items in the narrative as parts of a larger process, a process which 
comments finally on that culture. As she concludes: “The story that the Odys- 
sey tells of its hero's disguised return serves as a medium for holding two con- 
trasting visions in suspense.... Through its accommodation of these two 
visions, the Odyssey represents two avenues to happiness, one that is anoma- 
lous and miraculous and one that is within the range of what can reasonably 
be hoped for in human life.” (178-79). These two visions are developed by the 
characters’ interplay with institutions and values prominent in determining 
individual heroic success and the attainment of a healthy society, such as mar- 
riage, the family, hospitality, guest-friendship customs, and the telling of nar- 
rative tales. 

The tension between the two visions which Murnaghan has developed 
questions and reverses many accepted readings of the epic. She argues that 
disguise as a deliberately manipulated falsehood is both built on heroic values 
and simultaneously denies them. It is no surprise that Murnaghan discovers 
the disguised Odysseus to be caught in a conflict between past and present 
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roles: “any suspension of identity represents not an open question but an 
obscuring of the truth, and it is impossible to regard it without a degree of 
detachment or irony that applies to the dishonor involved as well" (11). She 
further identifies Odysseus’ return with the “conquest of normal mortal con- 
straints” and continues: “The very notion of Odysseus’ return involves a 
denial of the normal human restriction to a single linear lifetime" (14-15). 
Odysseus thereby becomes the most godlike of mortals—"a mortal who resem- 
bles the gods and enjoys a special divine favor" (18). The second half of the 
Odyssey is built around two stories: “the story of Odysseus’ reliance on Athena 
and his divine connections, and the story of his reliance on other mortals and 
the resources of the human social world" (19). Within this basic reading she 
provides separate chapters on the central institutions of peacetime Homeric 
society: the household, hospitality, marriage, and heroic song. 

Assembling this structure requires a great deal of interpretation—so 
much that many readers will be left questioning her evidence. For example, 
even though the disguise of Odysseus is crucial to the whole argument and 
Murnaghan continually refers to the significance of its removal, there is no 
specific mention of this event in the text of the epic. If one were to depend 
upon the facts reported in the poem, Penelope spends her long-awaited 
reunion night with Odysseus still in his disguise as the old beggar; this is an 
absurd and undesirable conclusion, but it is an unpleasant fact which must 
raise the question of the intensity of Homer's focus on the significance of Odys- 
seus' disguise and concomitantly on the subtle usages of the motif of disguise 
in general. At the very least the author should have dealt forthrightly with this 
problem rather than halfheartedly qualifying her case with a series of qualify- 
ing adverbs which only raise suspicion about her argument: “a bath is often 
the occasion of the removal of disguise, and sleeping in a bed is often its 
result—most notably, of course, in the recognition scene between Odysseus 
and Penelope" (30). 

Many similar examples of judgment occur throughout this subtle argu- 
ment. There are places where it appears to me that the author has overread the 
significance of a passage. One prominent motif which Murnaghan finds con- 
tinuing throughout the poem is the maturing of Telemachus as he learns to 
accept his full role in the reconstituted community and household. Even in the 
notes there is no mention of the famous scene at 22.153-59 where Telemachus 
must ruefully admit that he made a mistake in leaving the door of the store- 
room open in direct disregard of Odysseus' specific command. In addition, the 
broad definitions which the author applies can sound like special pleading in 
her attempt to make useable classifications. There seems much labor in attach- 
ing a variety of characters to the motif of disguise: in regard to Telemachus, 
Eumaeus, and Penelope Murnaghan argues: “they experience a disjunction 
between their nominal identities and the places they ought to occupy in the 
social world. And that disjunction is similarly represented in their cases as a 
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kind of disguise . . . these experiences nonetheless take on the character of dis- 
guises because they prove reversible, and like Odysseus' more literal disguise, 
are removed with the revelation of his return" (25). That the crucial removal 
of the more literal disguise is not mentioned in the poem does not advance the 
compelling qualities of this attempt at categorization. 

Equally there seem to me examples of underreading; in discussing the 
late appearance by Laertes she states: “The Odyssey would be presenting a less 
true picture if it made it seem indispensable that Odysseus be reunited with 
his father in order to resume his place in his home. At the same time, the poem 
recognizes that Odysseus' place derives above all from his relationship to his 
father and acknowledges this in its final episode" (32-33). This is a possible 
bit of fine shading to the Laertes episode, but since there are at least two recent 
critics (Wender and Moulton) who find further importance in the scene, the 
author should contrast her position clearly with theirs. Strangely the attack on 
the authenticity and appropriateness of this episode by D. Page is mentioned 
in the notes, although neither his major points nor his detailed argumentation 
are addressed; in fact, such concerns rise uncomfortably when Murnaghan 
remarks weakly that the gratuitous cruelty of Odysseus in this scene is “also 
acknowledged by critics who are less certain that the scene is inauthentic" (32 
n. 18). Thus the treatment of such scenes and characters is based on a careful 
selection of evidence, but no criterion for such selection is offered. In compar- 
ison with other interpretations it is inevitable that her reading will seem to find 
too much or too little meaning—but she should be willing to support directly 
the position she takes rather than simply designing her detailed interpretation 
as support for her own larger theme. 

In addition, there are frequent psychological readings of characters 
which are extremely subtle but seem forced upon the text, especially in the 
passages about Penelope. Murnaghan's justification for a modern critic's need 
to supply such judgments is not defended, although late in the book she speaks 
of “the double life led by most characters in literary plots, as both figures in an 
orderly artistic design and as representations of human beings making their 
way through experiences whose patterns they cannot perceive or predict" 
(128). But does the text really support such readings of Penelope's mind as this 
when she brings the bow from the storeroom: “The wonderful duplicity of her 
action seems to be out of her control and out of her mind, to be, from her point 
of view, fortuitous” (133£) or “Finding it hard to believe that Odysseus could 
be an exception, a hero who returns even after so long an absence, Penelope 
cannot believe that she might herself be an exception, a wife who in no sense 
betrays her husband even after so long a separation" (143)? These statements 
might correctly lay bare the mind of Penelope, but the strongest evidence pre- 
sented in this book is their suitability to the major thesis being propounded. 

None of these criticisms should be assumed to undermine the delicate 
and sensitive interpretation of the second half of the Odyssey which is offered 
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in Murnaghan's study. There are no statements which are denied by the text. 
The author has read with an extremely fine eye and is clearly sympathetic to 
the characters and their responses in the poem. Problems in this study arise 
from interpretation; often the author asserts her judgment on a passage and 
leaves readers to follow her where they can. There is no explicit discussion of 
her method (as is so well provided in such similar interpretive works as Trag- 
edy and Civilization by Charles Segal or in Ritual Irony by Helene P. Foley) 
nor indeed any judgment about the advantages, the limitations, and the expec- 
tations implicit in the oral matrix at the foundation of the poems. As a result 
a reader is left with the author's elegant theory that often fails to compel belief 
because it appears to leave the text behind. 

Surprisingly for a book from the Princeton University Press there are 
several typos, but none surpassing the reference on page 68 to Nestor's ability 
to recognize the mourning cry of Theti$ at the “burial of Athena" at the open- 
ing of Book 24 of the Odyssey: 

Finally, there is a book which deals with the continuation of and modi- 
fications to the heroic character in later ages. Katherine Callen King in Achil- 
les: Paradigms of the War Hero from Homer to the Middle Ages has attempted 
to identify the major motifs comprising the original portrait of Achilles as pre- 
sented in the Ziad and then to trace the transformations in this figure in later 
European literature through the Medieval period. She describes her goal rather 
grandly in the preface: *my study provides a focused approach to several per- 
iods of literature and can function as a microhistory of the classical tradition 
that informs them, revealing continuity while detailing the variations that 
finally produce radical changes in how a character is perceived —changes such 
as that which placed Achilles in the company of lustful Paris in the second 
circle of Dante's inferno rather than in the first with noble Hektor or in the 
fifth with other irascible spirits" (xi f.). She then sets a double track for explo- 
ration of her topic: “to analyze each manifestation of Achilles both as part of 
the tradition and as a specific historical event tied to poetic and societal val- 
ues." The course of mutations in the Homeric Achilles leading to his final triv- 
ialization is sketched through a series of authors in Greek, Roman, early Ital- 
jan, French, Spanish, and English literature. The West's loss of contact with 
the original Greek texts throws dependence upon the Latin tradition in which 
already the Homeric Achilles has lost some of his subtle characterization; thus 
later responses analysed in this study draw upon an already diminished tra- 
dition. King shows an impressive command of the primary literature. This 
book should become a standard reference work in future discussions. 

Clearly there are certain parallels to the useful book The Ulysses Theme 
by W. B. Stanford. Stanford's book, however, while devoting much attention 
to the character Odysseus as created by Homer in the Odyssey works with a 
richer tradition which continues this figure into works by Joyce and Kazantza- 
kis. King is not so fortunate in having modern masterpieces to end her series 
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of comments although she closes the book by suggesting that our own time's 
ability to devise increasingly dangerous and dehumanizing means of self- 
defense may reintroduce into literature and the arts the archetype of the war- 
rior in its supreme paradigm, Achilles. Unable to escape this weaker develop- 
ment of the warrior theme, King devotes half of her study to the original cre- 
ation of Achilles in Homer's Iliad and its development in Greece through the 
epic cycle, lyric poetry, tragic drama, and philosophical dialogue. 

King's discussion of Homer's portrait of Achilles and the values of his 
society is the most carefully argued part of her book. Her general interpretation 
of the epic is enhanced by a careful grammatical reading of and comparison 
between individual passages; for example, a comparison of the important lion 
similes shows the ability of the poet to provide increased intensity by varying 
a typological form. The focus of her analysis are those features of Achilles 
which identify him as the ideal warrior and questioner of the warrior code; in 
addition, she provides a good discussion of timé and kleos as dominant values 
in the heroic society and thus powerful motivating forces for the hero. Not 
every reader will agree with her insistence that Homer presents an Achilles 
who renounces the following of codes in Book 24 and accepts personal sym- 
pathy as the quintessential human excellence, and it is notable that few of the 
later interpreters of the Iliad focus on this moment when they introduce Achil- 
les into their own works. 

One problem which becomes clear even in the discussion of the Jiad is 
King's tendency to center the book almost exclusively on Achilles. Conse- 
quently Patroklos is reduced to a device to put pressure on Achilles and loses 
all personality of his own; similarly there is no mention of Diomedes in Books 
5 and 6 as a model of the heroic code and thus a useful preparation for the 
questioning of that code by Achilles. All this is to say, that the Ziad is not the 
subject of this section of the book; Achilles is. Where his story is profoundly 
involved with the plot and theme of the epic, King offers good discussion; but 
significant sections of the poem, being unmentioned, are unable to provide the 
rich background which Homer gave to his hero. A further opportunity to 
enrich the image of the warrior is passed over lightly in the brief contrast 
between the Iliad and the Odyssey—and the omission of any deep analysis of 
the role and character of each hero in his epic. 

Moreover the problems mentioned in the first quarter of the book mul- 
tiply as the evidence becomes scarcer and less focused. The limitations in its 
highly selective focus are clear even in the tendentious titles: “Lover of War," 
“Soldier of Love,” and, of course, the subtitle to the whole study “Paradigms 
of the War Hero.” This study is not intended to dwell on any profound appre- 
ciation of one element in the tradition or even on the subtleties of character- 
ization, but rather on the themes into which the warrior can be analysed by 
later writers. One soon realizes that the interpretations of earlier works are 
conditioned by their inclusion of those generic features which are chosen by 
later writers. 
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Yet even these clever titles might be all right if there were some exami- 
nation of the process which is being represented. Is it influence? Is it commen- 
tary on a pre-existing model? Is it the working out of features under-developed 
in the archetype or in Homer's hero, even if there is no distinction to be made 
between these two? Only in the concluding pages of this study is there explicit 
comment about the later writers’ mixture of adaptation, criticism, narrowing, 
and further development of the figure of Achilles; and even here there is only 
brief exploration of the forces which result in each version of the hero. Typical 
of this imprecision is a statement about the vague and ghostly emanations of 
an earlier Achilles in the epyllion of Catullus: *Pindar's Isthmian 8, which 
hovers everywhere in the background of the Achilles section of Poem 64, also 
uses deaths as a means to reveal innate virtue" (116). 

It must be noted that this book is inevitably a survey in form and thus 
the author must include the fragments of Roman drama, but it is going too far 
to deduce subtle characterizations on the basis of such limited and defenceless 
evidence. She finally reveals her awareness of such problems on page 114 in 
regard to the translation of Ninnius Crassus, which the author admits does not 
touch on Achilles in either of the two surviving fragments: “Ninnius also 
shows no great deviation from Homer's text, but since the sample from both 
translations is so small, we cannot draw any conclusions about subtle shifts in 
attitude toward Achilles' career of wrath and revenge." 

A further danger of surveys is their superficiality, and I must admit 
immediately that King does provide excellent interpretative judgments about 
most of the passages which offer adequate evidence—for example, in regard to 
Euripides and Catullus. But often the material for such fine literary judgment 
on her topic is lacking even though the author is major and Achilles is men- 
tioned. In the plays of Sophocles King confesses seeing Achilles lurking behind 
each of the focal heroes and a definite force to be interpreted in the Philoctetes; 
yet after several pages of discussion we come to this: “Achilles, the ghost from 
the heroic past, is all good; Odysseus, the modern politician, is all bad. There 
are no shades of grey in the Philoktetes" (77). Somewhere there should be an 
awareness that Sophocles and Euripides differ at least in the amount of evi- 
dence which they offer to the theme of King's book—and the theme-oriented 
drama of Euripides may provide material far more amenable to her study than 
Sophocles' intense focus on other characters. Surveys must evaluate the nature 
of the surviving evidence as well as analysing it as though it were all the same. 

Two more minor criticisms may be noted in conclusion. King includes 
numerous footnotes in each section, but her selection of authorities, even in 
her chapters on Homer and later Greek literature, is too sharply limited. She 
seems to have an aversion to German scholars—Lesky’s works are cited only 
in translation, and thus she necessarily omits his important article “Göttliche 
und menschliche Motivation im homerischen Epos"; neither Heubeck nor 
Latacz appear; Schadewaldt only by his general book Von Homers Welt und 
Werk (thus omitting specific reference to Iliasstudien), not to mention Kull- 
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man, Friedrich, Fraenkel, and others whose analyses would aid in enriching 
the understanding of the texts treated. In addition, the author tends to choose 
one critic as her basic text for each major work and refers to that one author 
continually; thus there is a unified discussion of the major works but little dis- 
pute. For example, the respected authority on Sophocles is Knox; for Catullus 
64, Curran; and for the Libro de Alexandre, Michael. I would not deny that the 
restatement of previous positions is elegant; but it is a restatement rather than 
a rethinking. I would have preferred that the author cite the bibliography on a 
problem with discussion in the notes rather than the easy dismissal of prob- 
lems which she allows, for example, by merely citing A. Parry's article as ade- 
quate discussion for the interesting problem of Achilles’ “misuse” of language 
in Book 9 of the Jiad (pp. 30f. with note 106). 

King does include numerous sketches of relevant art works throughout 
her book, yet they are all but ignored. It is frustrating to think how much dis- 
cussion of these works could add to the text. 

In short, this is a book which invites parallel to Stanford's and falls short. 
There are good passages and sections revealing fine interpretations; when the 
author has a sufficient text to work with, she is capable of passing a good judg- 
ment. But she is caught up in the self-contained momentum of her survey and 
does not rise above her material to select, judge, or show restraint. 


WiLLIAM C. ScorT 
DaRTMOUTH COLLEGE 
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ANN Norris MICHELINI. Euripides and the Tragic Tradition. University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1987. Pp. xvi + 384. $32.75. 


Davip Kovacs. The Heroic Muse: Studies in the Hippolytus and Hecuba of 
Euripides. Baltimore and London, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1987. 
Pp. xiii + 161. $19.95. (AJP Monographs in Classical Philology, 2) 


First, a big bad book. The bibliography of Euripides and the Tragic Tra- 
dition occupies 35 pages and lists more than a thousand items. Its footnotes 
run to about 1,300 and maintain a continuous dialogue with the thousand and 
one predecessors. But xoAvpabin vóov Éyew ov tácke and much reading 
does not make a good book. This book needed a strong dose of the medicine 
prescribed by Euripides for Aeschylus at Frogs 939ff. 

We start with a 50 page chapter entitled *A History of Euripidean Inter- 
pretation,” a dour and diligent doxography from the Schlegels to the early 
1980s. The first page announces “the rediscovery of classical literature at the 
turn of the nineteenth century”; and so dark are the ages before that enlight- 
enment that Valckenaer emerges from the twilight as an “early humanist” (p. 
11). “The years between the mid-seventies and the present have not produced 
much major work on Euripides” (p. 48). So much for Collard’s Supplices and 
Bond’s Heracles. Indeed, the unpractised reader may be forgiven if he is 
deceived into supposing that dramatic criticism by a Euripidean commentator 
began and ended with Wilamowitz. But we cannot expect discrimination 
between the major and the minor from a writer who can refer to “significant 
work on the textual tradition by . . . Tuilier" (p. 34, n. 150), for the significance 
of whose work see CR n.s. 21 (1971) 19-21 and Gnomon 46 (1974) 746-49. A 
striking omission, even from the bibliography, is Ritchie's The Authenticity of 
the Rhesus of Euripides (1964). The absence from this play of a narrative pro- 
logue “is a good argument against Euripidean authorship” (p. 102, n. 40). 
Would that matters were so simple. In her preoccupation with the peripheries 
of scholarship, M. has little idea of what real scholars have been doing. Page's 
Actors’ Interpolations (p. 22, n. 91) is commended (I think) for its “pre-Ver- 
rallian impulse" and condemned (I think) for its tendency to expunge the 
melodramatic. Dodds' Bacchae is "strongly influenced" by Verrall (has M. 
read pp. xlviii-I), and his “Euripides the Irrationalist," an innovatory article, 
“did not mark much of an advance on the vulgate approach” (pp. 24-25). 

The second and third chapters, “Euripides and His Tradition" and 
“Euripides and His Audience: The Tactics of Shock" (wherein, of the first Hip- 
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polytus and Sophocles’ Phaedra, “Euripides, like Sophokles, wanted both to 
eat and to have his erotic cake") attempt to relate Euripides to his predecessors 
and his public. In the fourth chapter, “Formalism in the Style of Euripidean 
Drama,” we are invited to “confront the ultimate paradox about the Euripi- 
dean dramatic aesthetic" (p. 111), and Melanippe is described as a “talky 
woman" (p. 115). The first part of the book ends with a chapter entitled “Some 
Critical Principles." It cautions us that “Among classical scholars the assump- 
tion has tended to prevail, probably because of its convenience as a tool of 
textual criticism, that aesthetic forms can encode one and only one meaning 
at a time, and that it is the job of the philologist to pick out and defend the 
single most likely meaning for a given word, line, scene, or play" (p. 118). This 
patronising attitude to philology pervades the book. Sometimes it is a mask 
for ignorance, and becomes insufferable: as when Zuntz is condemned for 
*rather maladroit attempts to explicate the text by emending it" (p. 35, n. 151). 
What Zuntz actually did was to propose a lacuna after Hel. 891, a suggestion 
which is taken seriously by two good scholars, R. Kannicht (ad loc.) and D. J. 
Mastronarde, Contact and Discontinuity (1979) 112-13. A transposition (Herc. 
193-94 to follow 190) “has the usual effects of these proposals. It clears up the 
logic at 191, at the cost of destroying the rhetorical opposition in lines 194- 
95” (p. 245, n. 62), than which it would be hard to find a “rhetorical opposi- 
tion" more unwanted and jejune. Fortunately the espousal of this dangerous 
critical principle does not surface too often. It surfaces in a discussion of El. 
1294 (p. 224, n. 186), which is “susceptible of a number of other interpreta- 
tions," in some of which oqayíoig is taken as masculine and translated as 
‘slayers’. 

The second part of the book contains four chapters, on Hecuba (“The 
Aesthetic of the Aischron"), Electra (“The ‘Low’ Style”), Heracles (“Tragedy 
in Paradox”), and Hippolytus (“An Exceptional Play”). These chapters make 
neither easy nor agreeable reading, punctuated as they are by disquisitions on 
ethical values and critical theory, fortified by a panoply of adventitious learn- 
ing, littered with the debris of discarded opinions, and expressed in a style 
which is turgid, repetitious, and self-indulgent. Others may stomach more 
readily, or more easily unravel, sentences such as: “We are concomitantly 
encouraged to accept that, in the vibration between the high and low mimetic, 
no severe jars will occur” (p. 251); or “When the case of the hero receives its 
most extreme formulation, the paradoxical presence of godlike powers in a 
human being becomes identical with the traditional tragic paradox of divine 
purpose and human suffering” (p. 276); or “Euripides found the use of divine 
actors such a wellspring of irony that, even with all the ethical safeguards that 
usually cushion the divine honor of the benevolent dei ex machina, the para- 
doxes of human suffering and divine responsibility still reverberate through 
the plays” (p. 318). The book has four appendices, “Melodrama” (how others 
have defined the term), “Albin Lesky and Alkestis” (what Lesky and others 
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have thought about the play), “Lyrics in Hekabe" (a ramble through the 
themes of the lyrics), and “Dating, Influence, and Literary Analysis" (which 
rightly stresses the precariousness of attempts to date plays by thematic 
criteria). 

For a critic who wishes to make a serious claim on our attention an 
important requisite is a secure knowledge of Greek. M. does not pass this test. 
We get off to a bad start with the epigraph, Med. 410 translated ‘Upwards go 
the springs of the sacred rivers’ (xayai here means ‘streams’ not ‘springs’). 
There follow: p. 147, Hec. 323 HSé xpeoPbta1 translated ‘even older’; p. 152, 
Hec. 836 si (= &í0&) translated ‘if’, and consequently dc in 839 ignored; p. 
188, an adjective (nominative) transliterated as talainos; p. 256, Herc. 1255 a> 
aj A06 (‘so that I may oppose’) translated ‘how I oppose’; p. 271, Herc. 1304 
nédov (I assume that it is this conjecture which M. is translating and not the 
corrupt 208a, which she quotes) translated ‘plain’ (venial, you may think; but 
not when it yields such a nonentity as ‘plain of Olympus’); p. 301, Hipp. 328 
OAj (You will be ruined’) translated “You will destroy me’. There are unmetr- 
ical quotations on p. 140, n. 37 and p. 235, n. 15. On p. 157, n. 102 the three 
words quoted from Hec. 1175 (xoi&óe oneddmv yapiv) are, in isolation, so 
meaningless that one must wonder whether M. has mistaken toidde for 
toudvis. 

When such a critic pronounces on matters pertaining to the text, we shall 
do well to treat her pronouncements with circumspection: p. 146, n. 64, Hec. 
293 is misquoted with Kav ... A&yei (instead of Aéync) and the alternative 
reading is misquoted as A&ye (instead of Aéyn), an alteration which “does not 
materially change the interpretation"; p. 159, n. 108, at Hec. 367-8 àpinp’ 
òupátov £Aevo0&pov (Blomfield: £Agó0epov L) / q&yyog 168’, the manuscript 
reading “would leave the meaning essentially unchanged” (as if there were no 
essential difference between ‘I release this light so that it is freed from my eyes’ 
and ‘I release this light from my eyes while they are still free’ (i.e., so that I 
may die in freedom and not as a slave); p. 214, the emended version of El. 843 
quoted in the text is at variance with the interpretation (of the manuscript 
readings) offered in the footnote, an interpretation which invites us to believe 
that *Aigisthos' body, not Aigisthos himself, seems to utter his death cry, a 
grotesque touch that reminds us of the kinship between the victim and the 
dead animal body he is inspecting" (this grotesquerie eloquently explains the 
need for emendation); p. 237, n. 26, M. proposes to take Herc. 86 uù 0aveiv 
Écouiov f| as “an independent subjunctive of doubtful assertion,” with an 
appeal to P. T. Stevens’ mistaken proposal to treat E]. 568 in the same way 
(on which see JCS 2 [1977] 116-17). And some of M.’s comments on matters 
stylistic tell the same tale: p. 138, n. 31, significance is found in “the unparal- 
leled absence of the supplementary participle" (the omission is abundantly 
paralleled: see Kühner-Gerth 2, 66-67); p. 195, the flat line El. 360 is “full of 
tragic pomp" (in fact it should be deleted: see D. Bain, Masters, Servants and 
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Orders in Greek Tragedy [1981] 36-37); p. 236, n. 24, Herc. 61, a straightfor- 
ward line, is “curiously unintelligible”; p. 237, n. 25, Herc. 63 &¢ natépa is (on 
the authority of Paley) “a remarkable usage" (it is unremarkable, and is amply 
illustrated by Bond). 

Here are various other amendments: p. 56, the didaskaliai are men- 
tioned without reference to the exemplary presentation of them by Snell in 
TrGF i; p. 72, Hippolytus wrongly dated 427; p. 74, the prayer for victory at 
the end of IT, Ph., Or. (and in some manuscripts of Hipp.) is treated as genuine 
(see Barrett, 417-18); p. 80, n. 45, Stobaeus should be quoted from Wachs- 
muth-Hense, not Meineke; p. 82, n. 55, the scene of Telephus was Argos, not 
Aulis; p. 102 (and p. 119), “the extant seventeen plays" (‘tragedies’, lest we 
forget Cyclops); p. 138, Hec. 599-602, the linchpin of much of the discussion 
in ch. 5, I am not alone in believing interpolated (Sakorraphos’ deletion is sup- 
ported by Barrett on Hipp. 191—97); p. 208, n. 110, at El 263 8 208’ means 
not ‘indeed’ but ‘at length’; p. 214, not Aegisthus’ head but his body was 
brought on stage in El. (see Kovacs, CP 82 [1987] 139-41); p. 264, Ismenus 
not Ismene; p. 269, n. 168 Xantriae not Xantrides. 


Second, a good little book. Kovacs aims to demolish, through the anal- 
ysis of two plays, certain “widely held . . . assumptions of modern Euripidean 
criticism." These assumptions (I summarise baldly what is more fully 
expressed on p. ix) are that Euripides was (i) an iconoclast, “skeptical and anti- 
traditionalist,” whose plays are grounded in “theological, moral, and episte- 
mological disquiet"; who (ii) found the traditional form of tragedy an encum- 
brance, and used it to express a “concern with the place of myth in his culture's 
understanding of the world and the function of tragedy in Greek society"; and 
who (iii) deliberately wrote over the heads of most of his audience. Kovacs 
argues that Euripides portrays characters who adhere to traditional heroic val- 
ues, and gods who exhibit traditional Olympian virtues and vices; that 
speeches and episodes which may appear anachronistic or inorganic are essen- 
tial parts of the artistic design; and that we shall respond to the plays differently 
from the original audience, and misinterpret Euripides' intentions, if we bring 
to them Platonic doctrines or Judaeo-Christian attitudes, a preoccupation with 
irony or psychoanalysis, and the flummery of the latest French fashions. “Star- 
tlingly at variance" with the modern view of Euripides, and “a position many 
will regard as pure paradox," is what he calls his own view, in the spirit of a 
man anticipating the doubtful blessings of martyrdom. Perhaps it is because I 
do not subscribe to the assumptions against which he tilts (some of them are 
exemplified in Michelini's book) that the features of this book which I find 
most novel are commonsense, comprehension of Greek, and a style which is 
free of jargon and affectation and carries a message which is simple, compre- 
hensible, and for the most part right. 

K. explains his guiding principles in an introductory chapter, and argues 
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that the application of these principles will lead us to a better understanding 
of Andromache. The latter part of this chapter recapitulates arguments 
advanced in The Andromache of Euripides: An Interpretation (1980), and we 
could do without it. There follow two chapters, on Hecuba and Hippolytus, 
and a brief chapter entitled “Conclusions.” 

K. is good on Hecuba. And in Hippolytus he is good on Phaedra, 
although he goes astray at 380ff. (he refers 6wcaí to Tjóovat) and 669-79, 
which he gives to the Nurse. But he has not got the full measure of Hippolytus. 
He insists that Hippolytus' chastity would have seemed unexceptionable in 
fifth-century eyes, and that Hippolytus is therefore a wholly admirable and 
wholly innocent victim of divine malice, who dies an adherent to a principle 
no less deserving of respect than the principle for which Phaedra dies. 

K. makes much of the need to replace “anachronistic values with his- 
torically responsible ones." And, in the cause of historical responsibility, he is 
not above a little pedagogic bullying: *A few elementary considerations about 
Athenian society and mores, based on well-known authors all classicists read, 
ought to make us think twice. . . ." But an appreciation of fifth-century beliefs 
and values can take us only part of the way. Fifth-century Athenians regularly 
denied burial on Attic soil to traitors. If we fail to recognise this, we are in 
danger of misunderstanding the actions of Creon in Antigone. But, if we do 
recognise it, the recognition does not oblige us to view Creon as a wholly fault- 
less character. A dramatist has ways at his disposal for colouring our responses 
to the actions of his characters. If we insist on giving Hippolytus our uncon- 
ditional applause, we must remain insensitive to a few inconvenient details. 
Aphrodite makes plain that she is offended not by Hippolytus' chastity but by 
the gratuitous insults he has offered her (20-21). It will not do to dismiss her 
as a “hostile witness”: if you call a goddess “most vile,” you do not deserve to 
get away with it. Even K. admits that “There is something dangerous about 
Hippolytus' jaunty ‘As for your Kypris, I bid her a long farewell’ (113)" (“To 
Hell with your Kypris" would be closer to the tone). But the crucial passage is 
79-81, where Hippolytus insists that the only cwppoobvn which he will coun- 
tenance is that which is implanted by nature, and dismisses those who do not 
possess such natural ooq9poobvn as oi kakoí. K. offers parallels to show that 
“one may without offense lay claim to good qualities as the product of one’s 
nature rather than of teaching" (p. 127, n. 22). But he offers no parallels for the 
claim that, if you are unfortunate enough to possess those good qualities not 
by nature but only by teaching, you are “vile.” If anything demonstrates the 
dangerously self-centred personality of Hippolytus, this is it. How one-sided is 
his attitude may be seen from a fragment of the sophist Antiphon: dotig 58 
tov aloypdv fj xv xakóv pte &xeO6pmos pte yato oùk Eott oGopov: ob 
yàp Éo0' Stov xpatícag abtdc tavtòv Kdopiov nopéyeto (2, 364 Diels- 
Kranz). For Antiphon the proof of owg@poobvn lies in the demonstration that 
you can overcome temptation. By this criterion, Phaedra may be called 
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copay, but not Hippolytus. She desired tà aioypá, but overcame her desire. 
Her parting shot at Hippolytus drives home the message: 730-31 tg vócov 
6£ 1fj6€ pot / kovi WEtTAGYaV ooqopoveiv iaOfjoetat. 

Some miscellaneous observations. P. 32, eig fjuóág in Hipp. 6 is too 
important to be omitted in translation. P. 38, since K. is no hunter after images 
and symbols, it is surprising that he advocates the crazy notion that, when the 
chorus sing of washing their linen in the notapig 6póo« (127) of Oceanus, we 
are meant to recall the zotapiatot . . . ópóootg (78) of Hippolytus’ untouched 
meadow, and to deduce that “Ocean is thus identified with the recesses of Hip- 
polytus' secret haunts.” P. 75, Il. 24.527ff. is misunderstood (there are only two 
jars, not three). P. 93, Hec. 350 10616 pot npõtov Biov does not mean ‘That 
was how I started life’ (Hermann and Paley get it right). P. 129, n. 34, the 
defence of névOgi at Hipp. 139, against ráOet, is unconvincing. K. latches onto 
Barrett's admission that a causal dative is much commoner with nouns denot- 
ing an emotion or mental state. But, in fact, táOegt is a dative of a widely 
attested type: see Denniston on El. 149, Willink on Or. 210, Kühner-Gerth 1, 

- 438-40. And ná8ogc is corrupted to név8oç in some Mss. of Hec. 589, Ph. 1341, 
Or. 843. P. 137, n. 101, “Further evidence . . . that the final judgement on Hip- 
polytus is overwhelmingly favorable comes from fr. 446N. . . . of the lost Hip- 
polytus Kalyptomenos." What the chorus said about Hippolytus in the earlier 
play has no bearing on the later play. P. 145, n. 58, “Just what aign xpotdvoig 
&nepeioouévag [Hec. 112] means is not entirely clear." Then see my note on 
Phaethon 86, and Page, Further Greek Epigrams (1981) 376. 


JAMES DiGGLE 
QUEENS’ COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


MICHAEL GAGARIN. Early Greek Law. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1986. Pp. ix + 167. $27.50. 


Professor Michael Gagarin has long explored the frontiers of early Greek 
law in learned and well-written publications. Early Greek Law develops an 
idea G. had as early as 1973 (CP 68 [1963] 81-94, and see also AJP 101 [1980] 
130). The range of this book, however, is broader than G-'s earlier studies, and 
its methodology, based in part on modern legal philosophy and comparative 
anthropology, is new. 

The main argument of G.’s first four chapters is derived from the mod- 
ern distinction between substantive law, which regulates society, and proce- 
dural law, which regulates courts and litigants. In Ch. 1 G. argues that before 
the appearance of written law substantive law cannot exist, since writing is 
required to mark off particular rules as legal. Procedural law can exist, how- 
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ever, and did exist in Greece, since a formal, public procedure was established 
for peacefully settling disputes. In Ch. 2 G. reconstructs this procedure (which 
he claims was "fairly widespread throughout the Greek world" [p. 51]) from 
Herodotos’ story of Deiokes the Mede (1.96—98), Hesiod on kings (WD 80- 
93), the trial in 7]. 18, Aeschylus’ Eumenides, and several other texts. This pro- 
cedure has three main elements (pp. 42-43): disputes are submitted volun- 
tarily for adjudication; “each disputant claims to have, and to some extent 
does have, a valid case" (“simple violations of rules are treated outside the 
legal process," p. 45); finally, “a solution involving some compromise and 
acceptable to both sides is found or proposed." In Chs. 3 (literary evidence) 
and 4 (epigraphic evidence) G. considers the early lawgivers and early written 
laws. In G.’s view these lawgivers were largely concerned with establishing 
judicial procedure, and early substantive laws were probably not very 
innovative. 

In these chapters G. ably clarifies the procedure used in several fictional 
disputes, and demonstrates the early lawgivers’ concern with procedure. The 
evidence, however, will probably not support G.'s main conclusions, (a), that 
the judicial procedure he reconstructs was standard in early Greece; (b), that 
early Greek lawgivers were far more concerned with procedural than with sub- 
stantive law; or (c), that before writing substantive law cannot exist and did 
not exist in Greece, but procedural law both can and did. 

(a) G. contends that adjudication in preliterate Greece was voluntary, 
that the claims of both disputants were valid, and that verdicts had to be 
acceptable to both sides. However, this reconstruction at best describes only 
one of several existing types of judicial procedure (in this case what we might 
call arbitration). Therefore G.'s claim that his reconstruction fully describes 
early Greek adjudication cannot be accepted. Public crimes such as attempting 
to establish a tyranny and private crimes in which the victim was less powerful 
than the perpetrator are two examples of types of offense which do not fit G.’s 
model. G. himself believes (pp. 51, 56) that the anti-tyranny law in Ath. Pol. 
16.10 includes a pre-Drakontian thesmion which specifies atimia for offenders. 
If G. is right, in such cases both court and verdict were predetermined; there 
were not two disputants; and we cannot suppose that the defendant must have 
argued that his actions were justified. Similar objections arise from the case of 
the Kylonian conspirators (on which see p. 19, n. 3 and p. 114). This is surely 
not a good example of voluntary adjudication by a court agreed on by two 
sides, who also had to agree on the verdict. In private crimes, G. ignores the 
main function of public authority (king, elders, or magistrates) to maintain 
order. If a poor farmer's cow was stolen by a powerful neighbor, had he no 
redress except “outside the judicial system" (p. 22)—that is, no redress at all? 
On the contrary, he appealed to public authority, whose major task was to 
resolve such disputes. (This in fact better reproduces the situation in Eumen- 
ides; Orestes flees to Athena's protection, and the Furies had to deal with her.) 
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As G. admits (pp. 24, 134), once Deiokes took power he became an autocratic 
judge. It is special pleading to claim that this must represent Persian justice, 
no longer Greek. 

(b) G.'s claim that procedural laws were more important than substan- 
tive laws is arbitrary. G. accepts and admits the novelty of Solon's laws about 
perfume sellers, and olive exports. There are many other such laws. G. admits 
the importance of fixing set penalties for offenses (pp. 64, 65, 67, 109-10). This 
was a central aspect of substantive law. It is not significant that some early law 
codes began with one or two procedural regulations (p. 13), since these codes 
contained many substantive regulations. By virtually ignoring its initial, sub- 
stantive regulation, G.'s discussion of an early Cretan law (pp. 81-86) com- 
pletely distorts its purpose. G.'s claim that Deiokes' contribution to law was 
“purely procedural” (p. 24) is speculative. When Hesiod warns kings against 
violating dike (WD 248-73), can we claim that he was simply “concerned with 
violations of judicial process” (p. 49)? 

(c) Both historically and theoretically, it is no less arbitrary to regard 
Greek judicial practice before writing “law,” but deny the existence of sub- 
stantive law. From a historical perspective, writing must have helped to fix 
both substantive regulations and judicial procedure. Before this, the Greeks 
had both substantive rules (e.g., against certain homicides) and procedures for 
the redress of wrongs (e.g., through intervention by public authority). Both, 
however, were presumably subject to greater variability. (For theoretical objec- 
tions to G.’s conception see Professor Westbrook’s comments below. I add that 
judicial practices of the Tiruray [p. 26, n. 25], the Tiv [p. 41, n. 62], and other 
such societies are irrelevant and misleading in a book about Greece.) 

Ch. 5 discusses generally the topic of justice in early Greece. On the pre- 
literate period, the main problem lies in G.’s use of literary evidence. This is 
conditioned by three erroneous assumptions: (a) the Homeric poems consti- 
tuted codes of behavior; (b) Homer and other early poetry “reflect fairly accu- 
rately” (p. 20) the later Dark Ages; (c) literary events are real events indepen- 
dent of their literary creators (what Waldock called “the documentary 
fallacy”). As for (a), despite the long-standing critical reaction to Havelock's 
expositions of this thesis, G. concludes that the I/iad “implicitly confirms the 
general rule that one should accept a reasonable amount of compensation" (p. 
104); the Odyssey “seems to validate the rejection of a peaceful settlement in 
favor of the use of self-help” (ibid., and see p. 106); the Hymn to Hermes “as 
a whole seems to validate" Hermes' theft of cattle (p. 105). Such contradic- 
tions, among other objections, must discredit this approach. On (b), see now 
J. C. Meier in Festschr. R. Thomsen (Copenhagen 1988) 41-42, that Homer's 
world is [among other things] ideological not actual. (Similarly, after Szegedy- 
Maszak in GRBS 1978, G.'s acceptance of the traditions on the early lawgivers 
[pp. 58-61, 137] seems naive.) As for (c), the two most stunning examples 
occur on p. 33: Homer's comments on the trial scene in 77. 18, G. claims, “only 
hint at the full complexity of the case"; and as for the shades that gather round 
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Odysseus in the underworld (Od. 11), “we do not know the nature of these 
disputes." One must repeat that these specific cases are fictional, and have no 
reality outside the mind of the author who invented them. 

Finally, in Ch. 6 G. seeks to explain the introduction of written law. G. 
rejects traditional explanations: the relief from arbitrary power, Near Eastern 
influence, or the need for laws by colonies (p. 121-30). Written law, he claims, 
was a consequence of the growth of the polis, which led to greater opportunities 
for conflict and a breakdown of the oikos-based social structure (pp. 136-41). 
G.’s explanation should be partly correct. But we need not categorically reject 
other factors. Since G. admits that written laws made "the judicial system 
function more fairly" (p. 118), why should we doubt that this at least partly 
explains why some societies enacted such laws? Moreover, it is a simple fact 
that the Near East had written laws before Greece, and that the Greeks bor- 
rowed much else from their Eastern neighbors. Certainly we cannot disprove 
the possibility that the idea for written laws came from this source. I add that 
some Greek states must have adopted written laws as a copy-cat phenomenon 
within Greece itself. 

Recent work on early Greece has made substantial progress and G.'s 
book contributes to this, in particular by isolating a procedure used in judicial 
arbitration. Frontiers, however, are exciting but dangerous places. By distort- 
ing the ancient evidence to support his reconstruction, G. has unnecessarily 
limited the usefulness of his interpretations, and thus in part misrepresented 
the nature of early Greek justice. 

The following minor errors were noticed, especially in proper names and 
foreign words. Thus “Drewes” (pp. 44, n. 69 and 149) for (R.) Drews; Levy 
(pp. 19, n. 3 and 152) for (E.) Lévy; Starks (p. 151) for (R.) Stark; and René 
Van Compernolle becomes a woman (p. 61, n. 39); “gréce” (p. 15, n. 46), 
"kzpovoíiag (p. 87, n. 20), “fur” [for “fuer”] (p. 147), *Antichita" (p. 156), 
“indispensible” (p. 104), and “benefitted” (p. 141). On p. 25 “it” has a plural 
reference; on p. 34, n. 43 the reference of "T" is unclear. On p. 155 “ca.” is 
omitted from the title of a book by R. Sealey (admittedly, it is also omitted 
from the dust jacket of Sealey's volume); on p. 154 the title of Rhodes's com- 
mentary on the Ath. Pol. is incorrectly given. 

The purpose of this part of the review is to address certain problems of 
legal methodology raised by G.'s approach. 

In order to identify law in an ancient society with no analytical legal 
works of its own, G. seeks a definition of law in the work of modern legal 
philosophers, which he then applies to the ancient sources, both legal and non- 
legal. Adopting the theory of H.L.A. Hart (The Concept of Law, 1961) that law 
is a union of primary rules of conduct and secondary rules, in particular the 
*rule of recognition" whereby a primary rule is recognized as legal, G. con- 
cludes that the system of archaic Greece was only “proto-legal,” since it lacked 
a clear and explicit means for recognizing laws, namely writing. 

At first sight G.'s approach, by way of legal philosophy, might seem the 
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most logical. In fact, it is fundamentally misconceived. First, legal philoso- 
phers are asking what, for the legal historian, are the wrong questions. The 
philosopher wishes to find the common factor in a variety of phenomena com- 
monly regarded as law by society. The historian merely needs to identify the 
actual phenomena regarded as law by a particular society. 

Second, philosophers are not historians. Distinctions between primary 
and secondary rules, or between substance and procedure, are theoretical con- 
structs based on putative models, not conclusions based on historical fact. A 
speculative remark by Hart (op. cit. 92) on the role of writing in the develop- 
ment of the rule of recognition (“not . . . crucial") is misconstrued by G. (“As 
Hart says, writing plays a crucial role . . ." p. 2) and then treated as axiomatic, 
as if it were established historical fact rather than a hypothesis in need of his- 
torical proof. 

Third and most important, legal philosophy assumes knowledge of law 
as an intellectual discipline; it does not provide an introduction to it. Its the- 
ories are liable to be incorrectly applied if the user is unfamiliar with the 
method of legal thinking underlying their formulation. 

The third point is most apparent from G.'s argumentation, which reveals 
elementary errors in legal thought. Space allows only a few of many examples: 

I. G. appears to be unaware of the basic distinction in legal theory 
between ius and lex, that is, between the amorphous mass of rules that are the 
substance of a legal system and acts of will by a legislative authority. English 
uses the term “law” for both; the distinction is clearer in other languages: Ges- 
etz/ Recht, droit/loi. G. identifies law with the provisions of statutes, yet in 
most systems these form only a small fraction of the law in force, the vast bulk 
of the rules being based on judge-made precedents. Such precedents need not 
be in writing, as the mos maiorum of Roman law or the “oral law" of the 
Talmud amply demonstrate, and the author's assumption that written statutes 
are the beginning of real law is therefore invalid. 

2. G. concludes that many judgments reported in the literary sources 
reveal no rule or an ambiguous one. This assessment appears due to lack of 
knowledge in the techniques of extracting legal rules from amorphous circum- 
stances, a basic feature of legal training. G. does not seem to be aware of the 
role of discretion in legal judgments or that the application of rules is not rigid, 
but varies from case to case according to the circumstances. Nor is he aware, 
it would seem, that the overwhelming majority of disputes even in modern 
systems end not in coercive judgment but in compromise, which is not there- 
fore characteristic of a “proto-legal” system. (An illustration is the dispute 
between Menelaus and Antilochus, discussed on pp. 36-38 and 102.) 

3. G. fails to distinguish between legal and evidentiary validity. He con- 
cludes that Ajax’ statement about blood-money (J/. 9.632—6) is not law since, 
inter alia, if cited in a law-suit, the tag “as Ajax says" or *as Homer says" 
would not give the rule any compelling authority (p. 11). This is true, but irrel- 
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evant. Ajax is not prescribing a rule, and the question of its authority in 
court—the concern of the practising lawyer—does not arise. Ajax is reporting 
a practice which assumes a right, which means that there must be a correlative 
duty, and a complex of right and duty depends in turn upon the existence of a 
valid legal rule. It is the latter that would be cited in a law-suit, not Ajax' state- 
ment. The test of validity for Ajax' statement is its credibility as evidence, not 
its authority as a source of law. 

4. G. fails to account for the legal consequences of his proposed models. 
In a system where judgments are decisions representing a compromise between 
two parties who voluntarily submit their dispute to arbitration, a just judgment 
is defined as a settlement acceptable to both sides (p. 22). Under such a settle- 
ment unjust judgments would be impossible, since no decision could be 
reached to which the two sides did not agree. What, then, are the unjust judg- 
ments of which Hesiod and other writers speak? G. elsewhere considers justice 
to be a procedure and unjust settlements to be the result of procedural irregu- 
larities by the parties or the judges (pp. 47-49). But where a judge is involved, 
either party would still be free to reject his decision for irregularity, whether 
procedural or substantive, so that it is nonetheless difficult to see how the 
“crooked settlements" (to use the author's terminology) by kings of which 
Hesiod complained could have existed at all in the author's system. 

In summary, the analysis of an ancient legal system requires knowledge 
of law as a discipline. There is no short cut to such knowledge—certainly not 
through legal philosophy, which teaches the concept of law but not the con- 
ceptions of legal thinking. 


RoBERT W. WALLACE 
RAYMOND WESTBROOK 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


MARTIN OsTWALD. From Popular Sovereignty to the Sovereignty of Law: Law, 
Society, and Politics in Fifth-Century Athens. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1986. Pp. xxii + 663. $75.00. 


In Nomos and the Beginnings of the Athenian Democracy (1969) Martin 
Ostwald argued that political considerations motivated the Athenians to 
change the official name for a written statute from thesmos, the word used by 
Draco and Solon, to nomos, the standard term in the fourth century: thesmos 
implies an “imposition” by a higher authority, whereas nomos suggests a rule 
customarily accepted by the whole community. The change in terminology was 
thus inspired by *democratic" impulses and can probably be assigned specifi- 
cally to Cleisthenes. The thesis is brilliantly simple and has a certain prima 
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facie plausibility, but most reviewers, despite praise for many of Ostwald’s 
detailed discussions, remained unconvinced by his overall conclusion, gener- 
ally agreeing that it could not be sustained by the meager scraps of evidence. 

The present book takes up where Nomos left off, tracing “the growth of 
popular power in ancient Athens to the point at which it became popular sov- 
ereignty [PS, I shall call it], to investigate the challenges PS had to face, and to 
show how a principle of the sovereignty of law [SL] emerged from these chal- 
lenges,” The study falls into three roughly equal parts: (I) “The Growth of PS” 
(the period from Cleisthenes to about 430); (II) “Opposition to PS” (from 
about 430 to 411); (III) “Toward SL” (the events of 411—403). Three appen- 
dices, a bibliography, and two long and very useful indices round out the book. 

Though more than twice as long and quite different in some respects, 
this book resembles Nomos in so far as in both works a large and relatively 
simple thesis, involving social, political, and intellectual history, provides a 
thread of continuity around which are clustered many detailed and important 
discussions of historical, literary, and philosophical matters. In both cases we 
may reject the overall thesis (though non liguet would be a fairer verdict) with- 
out diminishing the value of the detailed studies. Indeed, even more than 
Nomos, I expect From PS to SL to become an indispensible reference work 
particularly on issues of political and social history. Among the detailed treat- 
ments I found particularly interesting were those of the Praxiergidae decree JG 
P 7), of the upper-class prejudice underlying Aristophanes’ and Thucydides’ 
hostility to Cleon and the demagogues, of nomos and physis in the speeches in 
Thucydides, and of the events of 411. No study of fifth-century Athenian his- 
tory will be able to neglect Ostwald on these and many other matters (including 
discussions of the Suppliants of Aeschylus, Antigone, and the Bacchae!). 

The book's overall thesis, however, or at least the third and most inter- 
esting part of it is likely to fare less well. For although it is relatively easy to 
document the growth of PS culminating, as Ostwald sees it, in the trial of the 
generals after Arginusae, and the growing opposition to PS demonstrated most 
obviously by the two anti-democratic revolutions, “the sovereignty of law” is 
more problematic. One difficulty is that the revised law code, which according 
to Ostwald embodied the principle of SL, was first proposed by the oligarchic 
body of 400, was continued by their successors, the 5000, and was then com- 
pleted by the restored democrats after their reconciliation with the oligarchs in 
403. It is almost impossible to discern the motives of these groups (particularly 
the last), especially since we know so little about the content of the revisions. 

Thus in the final chapter (Toward a New Order: Democracy under the 
Law"—regrettably one of the shortest in the book) Ostwald is left clutching at 
straws. And as if to compensate, his rhetoric becomes correspondingly inflated. 
The chapter begins: 


The nexus of events that ended the war between Athens and the Lacedae- 
monians and at the same time terminated the hostilities between the oli- 
garchical remnant in the city and its opponents in the Piraeus constitutes 
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one of the most inspiring episodes in Athenian history, if not even in 
human history. The reconciliation between the two factions ... was 
achieved through written laws and agreements, voluntarily accepted by a 
majority of both parties. .. . A new social and political order was created 
that retained the characteristic institutions of the Athenian democracy 
while subordinating the principle of PS to the principle of SL. (my italics) 


Ostwald is good on the political details of the reconciliation, but the 
main evidence he presents that anyone at the time recognized a “principle” of 
SL is Archinus' use of the word thesmos in an epigram referring to the unjust 
laws of the Thirty (Aeschines 3.190). From this “it is not too fanciful to infer 
that the new order purports to be a revival of the Cleisthenic constitution, at 
least in the sense that it is to be governed by nomoi, norms accepted as valid 
and binding by those who live under them. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the reconciliation agreement, including the amnesty, represents a triumph 
of nomos." All this from a single word! 

I doubt, however, that the Athenians saw the agreements of 403 in this 
way. None of our sources presents the reconciliation as the triumph of nomos, 
but rather as essentially a political settlement urged, indeed forced on the Ath- 
enians by Sparta. Ostwald plays down the Spartan role, though they must have 
helped shape the agreement, and his *voluntarily accepted" is highly mislead- 
ing. There is, moreover, no indication that the completion of the new code was 
inspired by the principle of SL, as Ostwald implies (“the Athenians insisted 
that the new order be based on written law"). It appears that the revision was 
largely completed earlier, during the period of extreme PS; we hear primarily 
of work on the sacrificial calendar after 403. The amnesty law and its attendant 
procedure of paragraphé was clearly a political compromise, as was, probably, 
the elaborate process for scrutinizing and ratifying the final version of the laws 
(to allow for approval by both sides) This is not to say that nothing had 
changed. Certainly the Athenians now accepted the need for greater stability 
in their laws and drafted measures to promote it, such as a new law-making 
procedure which may be as early as the late fifth century. But the polarity of 
PS and SL, with its strong ideological coloring, does little to illuminate this 
change. 

From a legal perspective it would be more helpful to speak of the inher- 
ent tension in all legal systems between the “legal fiction" that a society's laws 
are ancient and unchanging (“the laws of Draco and Solon”) and the evident 
need to revise laws and adapt them to changing circumstances. Athens dealt 
with this tension differently after 403, as Ostwald makes clear. But despite the 
prominence of “Law” in his subtitle, Ostwald is writing social and political 
history and is weakest on legal matters, as is clear from his mystifying venture 


! One minor annoyance is that book vendors have classified the book as "Greek 
Law,” so that it was purchased by our Law School Library but not, at first, by the Main 
Library. 
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into the work of H.L.A. Hart. Neither Hart's primary and secondary rules of 
obligation nor his external and internal perspectives bear any relation to 
Ostwald's notion of descriptive and prescriptive rules, which itself seems to 
obscure rather than clarify the meaning of nomos in the fifth century. Despite 
the statistics Ostwald adduces, it does not appear that the meaning (written) 
statute" was dominant by the end of the century except in certain contexts, 
such as decrees. And I am not persuaded by Ostwald's conclusion that para- 
nomos in Antiphon 5 and in the graphé paranomon designates a violation of 
*the laws as a whole" rather than a specific law. 

In the remainder of this review let me mention just three methodological 
concerns. First, a number of concepts, especially the two primary concepts PS 
and SL, ought to be explicitly defined. A definition may be implicit in such 
remarks as “by extending to judicial proceedings the isonomia that Cleisthenes 
had given the people in legislative matters, [Ephialtes] created PS, which was 
justly called demokratia," but explicit discussion of these apparently equiva- 
lent concepts would help. Even more helpful would be a precise definition of 
SL. Precise definitions would probably make clear that most democratic (in a 
loose sense) governments, including Athens, combine elements of both PS and 
SL. 

Second, the large and often uncritical use of Thucydides for historical 
details, ideas, and characterization (esp. Alcibiades) needs more defense than 
such assertions as: “it is hard to believe that so passionately factual and accu- 
rate an author as Thucydides should in this instance [the Melian dialogue] 
have abandoned his professed principle of reporting in speeches ‘what was 
demanded by each given situation, keeping as close as possible to the general 
thrust of what was actually said’ and have passed off his own philosophical 
speculations as a substantively true account of the main issues the Athenians 
and Melians discussed.” Few scholars will share Ostwald’s confidence. 

Third, in an apparent effort to understand the attitudes behind the 
events Ostwald makes heavy use of prosopography, especially for the period 
415-403. Every known bit of information about the participants is adduced 
together with a good measure of speculation.” Some of the participants can be 
linked in various ways with varying degrees of probability to intellectuals such 
as the sophists, the ultimate implication being that they shared a common 
intellectual attitude not just a social prejudice against PS. This approach poses 
several difficulties. First, Ostwald sees the sophists as a single movement, since 
*all sophists were primarily concerned with rhetoric and argumentation." 
Even if this were true (and it is not), they clearly did not all hold identical views 
about law or government; indeed (as often noted) it is doubtful whether as 
traveling teachers they could have afforded to favor one political system over 


2 It is worth recalling T. F. Carney's valuable assessment, “Prosopography: Pay- 
offs and Pitfalls,” Phoenix 27 (1973) 156-79 (brought to my attention by M. G. Morgan). 
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others. Second, the nature of anyone's association with the sophists is usually 
problematic. What did it mean to be a pupil or an associate? Was it sufficient 
to listen to them once? In most cases the evidence gives us no more than a 
hint of the connection between a sophist and his "pupil." The matter is further 
complicated by Socrates. Ostwald nowhere addresses the question of his rela- 
tion to the sophists, though in view of Socrates' evident hostility to rhetoric, 
he ought to be excluded from their circle on the definition cited above. And 
yet we find association with Socrates listed along with association with the 
sophists as a criterion for inclusion in the single category of "intellectual." 

One example: of the hundreds of persons implicated in the events of 415 
we know the names of 65. Of these 7 were “members of Socrates’ circle" and 
6 “are found in Plato's Protagoras listening to Protagoras, Hippias, and Prod- 
icus." Since 5 of these latter are among the 7 in Socrates' group, we have a total 
of 8 “intellectuals” (Andocides should be excluded despite his *accomplished 
speechwriting"), from which Ostwald infers that “the number of intellectuals 
among the allegedly impious of 415 B.c. will have been large." On this reason- 
ing we should also infer (though Ostwald understandably does not) that Soc- 
rates was the primary intellectual force behind these events. But perhaps it is 
better to admit that, as interesting as are the bits of information gathered by 
Ostwald, they shed little or no light on the intellectual concerns of the partic- 
ipants in these events. 

Like many general theses, Ostwald's has strengths and weaknesses. If I 
have concentrated on weaknesses, this should not obscure the value of his 
larger perspective. The poles of PS and SL, however vaguely defined, do rep- 
resent real political concerns, and fifth-century Athenian history does, in some 
sense, move between them. If Ostwald's description of that movement seems 
in certain respects wrong or misleading, his overall thesis gives a depth to the 
detailed discussions that would be lacking if these were separated out as a few 
dozen individual articles. Compared to the many who consult this book, few 
scholars will read it right through but those who do will be the richer for it. 


MICHAEL GAGARIN 
THE UNIVERSITY of TEXAS 


W. R. JouNsoN. Momentary Monsters: Lucan and his Heroes. Ithaca, New 
York, Cornell University Press, 1987. Pp. xiii + 145. $17.95. 


This is a provocative and ambitious book which is based upon the 
author's Martin Lectures for 1984. Johnson displays his customary wit and 
enlivens his arguments with a formidable range of literary and critical allusion. 
The result is entertaining and often illuminating, but the book as a whole is 
not as convincing as Darkness Visible. 
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Johnson reads Lucan on the poet's own terms, an admirable basis for 
criticism of this particular poet, who has uniquely suffered from most of his 
critics the indignity of being judged exclusively by Vergilian criteria. He 
accepts the Pharsalia as a unique poem, whose author “found himself rein- 
venting the genre from the ground up," and in the process achieved more than 
he intended. Johnson focuses upon Lucan's abolition of the conventional hero, 
who becomes “wittily multiplied in a wilderness of mirrors.” Lucan's epic 
world is without unity, its structures rising only to be dissipated, its characters 
inadequate to carry the burden of the action, symbols of refraction and insta- 
bility. It is a world without logic, threatened with annihilation. For Johnson, 
the key sentence in Lucan's perspective is discors Machina divolsi turbabit foe- 
dera mundi, paraphrased by Marlowe as "full of strife Dissolve the engines of 
the broken world." In such a world the conventional hero can have no place, 
for he represents a kind of unity and rationality: the recognisable patterns of 
the worlds of Achilles or Aeneas are replaced by disorder, in which time and 
predictability have yielded to chaos and illogicality. To record in epic form the 
disintegration of the Roman world was Lucan's ambitious undertaking. Ulti- 
mately, Johnson maintains, he failed, for he could not control the diverse and 
shifting material of his epic of dissolution. 

Johnson examines the three major characters— Cato, Pompey, and Cae- 
sar—and to them adds a fourth, Erictho. His conclusions are negative: Erictho 
replaces the Olympian gods and her world is aimless and violent, her cave at 
the center of a “ludicrous and terrifying universe." As for the three major char- 
acters, Johnson's subtitles to their chapters indicate his negative approach: 
“Cato: the Delusions of Virtue"; “Pompey: the Illusions of History"; “Caesar: 
the Phantasmagoria of Power.” He dislikes Cato energetically, but his enjoy- 
ment of the grotesque episode of the serpents is nearly convincing. “For me," 
says Johnson, “the snake vignettes are among the poem’s glories. . . . Engaging 
what is most fertile in Lucan’s imagination, his wit and his sense of the gro- 
tesque, they issue from his imagination as unique poetic creations.” Johnson 
finds Cato’s Virtue “as implausible and fantastic as the snakes,” and therefore 
concludes that Cato is a caricature. In the desert, Cato’s “mask of virtue was 
ripped away to display the impotence of virtue.” Thus the failure of Cato to 
restore Roman Libertas is extended to his failure as a Stoic sapiens. Lucan’s 
failure (admitted by all) to portray Cato sympathetically is assumed to be part 
of his rejection of the ordered predictabilities of the world of conventional 
epic. Cato’s Virtue becomes an illusion, and Johnson suggests that Lucan was 
not even interested in trying to reconcile Stoic apatheia with reality. Cato is 
reduced to “an angry martinet—self-righteous, brutal, and theatrical.” 

This is entertaining, but for this reader it trivializes the poem. Lucan was 
attempting, however inadequately, to portray Stoic ideals. One may accept the 
wooden arrogance of Lucan’s Cato, with all the repulsive insensitivity of his 
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virtue, without rejecting the sincerity of Lucan's efforts to maintain the dignity 
of the Stoic hero in defeat. In the same way, the ascent of Pompey's soul at the 
beginning of Book 9 becomes for Johnson “sentimentalization of Pompey at 
its most outrageous”; “ ... flabby magnificence and cloying pathos combine 
to create bathos, that ludicrous immortality with which Book 9 so incredibly 
opens." Again, while we do well, as Johnson reminds us, to remember Ovid's 
ambiguous deification of Julius Caesar, it is hard to agree with him that Lucan 
was deliberately pointing out the inadequacies of Pompey's character (which 
he mercilessly dissects throughout the first seven books) in creating a parody 
of the reunion of the Stoic soul with the divine fire. Even the one passage in 
which Pompey does achieve a kind of nobility, his soliloquy at the moment of 
his death, is in Johnson's view undercut by Lucan and becomes “a serious 
parody" of Stoic death. 

Johnson deals with the ambiguities of Pompey and the excesses of 
Lucan's Cornelia with the same reductionist reasoning. He finds that Lucan 
“reversed the scheme for a heroic Pompey ... by enhancing Pompey's vices 
and by sentimentalizing, and thus effacing, his virtues." Thus Pompey also 
becomes a caricature of the historical Pompey, and Lucan is deliberately 
reducing him to an absurdity. Such an interpretation dismisses the work of 
scholars who have attempted to read Lucan's Pompey in more conventional 
ways: Rutz and others deserve better. To be sure, Lucan's Pompey was far 
from the Stoic proficiens that Marti posited brilliantly but untenably. The his- 
torical Pompey, like Lucan's epic character, was utterly inadequate to be the 
champion of the doomed Republic. All this Lucan (and Lucan’s Cato) pow- 
erfully describes: in Johnson's phrase, Pompey is “at the center of the center 
that did not hold." Nevertheless, Johnson has not convinced this reader that 
Lucan did not seriously attempt to create a character whose dignity was appro- 
priate to his task. Pompey's ambiguities, summed up in Tacitus' brutal phrase 
suarum legum auctor idem ac subversor, guaranteed Lucan's failure, but this 
does not therefore mean that Lucan deliberately undercut his efforts to allow 
Pompey some measure of Stoic idealism. Nor does it imply that in Pompey 
Lucan found a denial of the reality of Roman history. Johnson suggests that 
Lucan's despair became so deep that he was driven “to demolish the story of 
Rome's loss of freedom together with its generic vehicle, historical epic," and 
that Pompey was “the perfect focus for this most significant and most mean- 
ingless of stories." If the fall of the Republic was such an illusion, why even 
attempt to subvert historical epic? To create for Lucan such a nihilistic uni- 
verse is to deny him the possibility of any positive artistic achievement. 

Caesar, too, becomes a caricature, "Aristotle's political animal gone 
mad." His sense of his own power is the pathological delusion of a madman 
energized by “the rage to uncreate whatever is not itself.” Johnson supports 
this interpretation by a lengthy quotation from the Memoirs of a Nervous Ill- 
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ness of Elias Canetti, who describes in the paranoia of Schreber the urge to 
destroy everybody rather than see his own power limited. *He wants to be the 
only man left alive, standing in an immense field of corpses." Working back 
from this impressive modern account of paranoia, Johnson sees Caesar as a 
grotesquely irrational demon, a “funny freak and a fatal monster," upon whom 
“Lucan lavishes his anger in its purest form." Thus the bombast and hyperbole 
of Lucan’s most vivid character is reduced to a satirical joke, subjected to 
Lucan’s kenosis of his fame and fortune. The climactic passage in Book 9, 
where Caesar visits the site of Troy, presents Caesar as an empty phantasm, 
boasting in “fake glory”: “this gift of unending fame,” Johnson paraphrases, 
“I give you for the gifts you've given me—the theme of my poem and the 
passion that enables me to write it: you, my inspiration; I, your special bard, 
forever." Johnson continues that at this moment, when Caesar “lays claim to 
the royal heritage that his conquest has proved to be rightfully his, Lucan lays 
claim to Aim." Thus Caesar, like Cato and Pompey, is the victim of delusion, 
*the phantasmagoria of power." Pharsalia nostra becomes a joke. 

Ifthe three leading characters are to be explained in such negative terms, 
then the conclusion inevitably follows that the poem itself represents the dis- 
integration of epic. It has no unity of action, only unity of mood, which is the 
creature of “an age of dung, of power become insane." Johnson invokes Oscar 
Wilde to illustrate Lucan’s mood of Decadence, which is the stage when “Life 
gets the upper hand, and drives Art out into the wilderness." Lucan's world is 
disorder, in which the loss of freedom and rationality have brought with them 
the destruction of the ordered universe: in se magna ruunt, the machina mundi 
is dissipated. In the dissolution epic itself dissolves: the conventions of 
Homeric-Vergilian epic survive only in refracted fragments. 

Johnson portrays brilliantly Lucan's vitality and horror. He attempted 
to express poetically the collapse of Roman freedom, and with it the disinte- 
gration of the ordered world of the Senatus Populusque Romanus. But there 
are ambiguities that weaken this interpretation. The title itself, taken from The 
Dunciad, brings into question Johnson's own favorable estimate of Lucan's 
poetic powers. He might well have added a few lines from the same passage: 


There motley images her fancy strike, 
Figures ill-pair'd, and similes unlike... 
How tragedy and comedy embrace; 

How farce and epic get a jumbled race... 


Perhaps Johnson really does believe that Dulness, shining in “clouded maj- 
esty," is the appropriate Muse for Lucan: his book, however, shows that Lucan 
is anything but dull or inept. Perhaps he means us to believe that Lucan's 
"momentary monsters" are the jumbled offspring of farce and epic, but his 
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enthusiasm for Lucan's powerful pessimism excludes any idea of farce. He is 
enthusiastic about Lucan's poetic gifts, yet he finds scenes "hilarious" or 
“funny,” epithets which undercut the seriousness of Lucan's anger. Ambigui- 
ties are inherent in Lucan’s work, and it is Johnson’s achievement that he has 
attempted to accept and explain them without taking the easiest line, dismiss- 
ing Lucan as a failure, but his own interpretation raises as many doubts as it 
resolves. 

This is a most enjoyable book to read: Johnson can weave words with 
bewitching skill, and even when he is being most provocative one cannot 
ignore his challenge to rethink comfortably held opinions. Nevertheless, he has 
not succeeded in proving that Lucan so whole-heartedly dismissed the 
Homeric-Vergilian conventions. There is still a place for the old-fashioned 
approach to this historical epic that relates it to traditional epic without invok- 
ing deliberate destruction of the genre. Not to spend some patient effort in 
relating Lucan to Homer, Vergil and, above all, Ovid, is to deny the serious- 
ness of his effort to transform epic conventions. That he changed them is obvi- 
ous: but that he did so at the expense of epic dignity is hard to accept without 
more painstaking proof. Johnson is like Stephen Leacock, who wanted to 
throw a stone with the message “Homer is bunk" into a group of professors 
and then watch them buzz. Yet even from the buzzing of professors sensible 
views emerge. The famous episode of Cato and the water in the helmet is 
“bizarre and powerful," but its “romantic model (Alexander)” is not discussed, 
although the persuasive interpretation of Rutz (in the Fondation Hardt vol- 
ume, Lucain) deserves to be argued before being rejected. The simile of Cato 
to the bees, discussed by von Albrecht in the same volume, is merely “an ele- 
gant simile," part of a scene in which Cato “impersonates the conservative 
myth." The Homeric associations deserve consideration before dismissal. The 
same impatience with more conventional approaches has also led Johnson to 
some surprising judgments about Tacitus, whose Thrasea becomes (p. 64) a 
caricature, “a savage sketch of this variety of radical chic." Tacitus’ account of 
the Pisonian conspiracy (p. 65) is a “lurid, entertaining skit.” Thus history, as 
well as epic, is, it seems, reduced to illusion. 

At the very least this engaging and urbane book compels its reader to 
think again about Lucan. It compels one to defend more conventional views 
about Lucan's place in the epic tradition. It is a refreshing approach in a well- 
worked field, and even when its views are demonstrably mistaken it invites the 
reader to think more deeply about the insoluble dilemmas posed by this aus- 
tere and disturbing epic. It is too bad that Johnson has been so poorly served 
by his proofreaders, for the book has a great many misprints. 


MARK MORFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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A. B. BoswoRTH. From Arrian to Alexander: Studies in Historical Interpreta- 
tion. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1988. Pp. x + 225. $57.00. 


The first volume of Bosworth's Commentary on Arrian's History of Alex- 
ander and numerous articles have established his critical acumen, precision of 
intellect, and new approaches to old questions. While awaiting the publication 
of the second half of the commentary, he has assembled a book of essays prin- 
cipally concerning the last four books of the Anabasis, but consciously meant 
as an exercise in methodology. He argues in the introductory chapter for inter- 
preting traditions in context, evaluating the literary and rhetorical techniques 
at work, and separating out the secondary embellishment. Only then can the 
agreement or disagreement of the sources be considered. This presumes, of 
course, that there is a substratum of fact beneath the “literary and rhetorical 
embellishment," and that the two can be neatly separated, as fat from muscle. 
This is always a questionable proposition, and never more so than in Alex- 
ander history. However, Bosworth demonstrates how effective historical anal- 
ysis can be when combined with imaginative and careful attention to literary 
practice, especially the imitation of classical models and the rhetorical 
enhancement of standard themes. Although B. sometimes presses his points 
too far, this is a very thoughtful and stimulating book, which must be read and 
digested by all working with Arrian and Alexander. 

The second chapter, on Arrian's life, brings the least new material, refin- 
ing the arguments of B.'s 1972 article on Arrian's literary development (CQ 
22, 163-85). B. still holds that the Anabasis was written quite early, under Tra- 
jan, before Arrian had begun his Roman cursus. The major difficulty is Anab. 
1.12.5, which B. now agrees requires that Arrian be a “mature and successful 
writer." But of what? B. refers only to the Dion and Timoleon, surely minor 
works, and to unnamed philosophical treatises. These would not have estab- 
lished the reputation needed. Caution is also needed with B.'s account of Arri- 
an's career before the praetorship in Baetica. Syme’s reconstruction, largely 
followed by B., gives a possible pattern, but adlection inter praetorios, for 
example, is just one of several options. Arrian's special ties with Hadrian made 
him a likely candidate for special treatment, but what it was we can only guess. 
B. here seems willing to accept speculation which he would reject in treating 
Alexander. 

The third chapter is the most interesting, three exemplary studies of pas- 
sages in Arrian which permit comparison of his treatment of his sources with 
that of other writers. The first compares the use Strabo and Arrian make of 
Megasthenes' account of India, with special attention to the passage on ele- 
phants (pp. 43-44). Arrian emerges “far more sophisticated as a stylist," one 
who “retains the substance of his original but consciously rewrites it," intro- 
ducing “lapses in factual accuracy" (p. 46). There is in fact only one error. 
Arrian speaks of the elephants helping their dead riders; Strabo notes that they 
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were insensible. Two facts are omitted: the phenomenon of musth in the male 
elephant (which presumably Arrian did not understand) and melted butter as 
a treatment for wounds. The comparison of Strabo and Arrian on Cyrus’ tomb 
(both using Aristobulus) reveals to B. that Arrian’s version is “by far the clearer 
and more credible.” However B. is certainly wrong in concluding that Strabo’s 
reference to a prior visit to the tomb by Aristobulus is a distortion. He mis- 
understands the effect of the context in Arrian: Arrian encloses the notice of 
the violated tomb between the two passages on Orxines (6.29.2, 30.1-2) to cre- 
ate the proper tone of outrage against deeds done while Alexander was gone, 
even though the particular offense could not be proved against Orxines. Arrian 
is establishing a context of criminality and a reference to Aristobulus’ earlier 
inspection of the tomb would have been out of place. Postulating this omission 
is a much more economical solution to the difference than the distortion in 
Strabo envisioned by B. 

Although B. does not make the point, it emerges from the passages stud- 
ied that Arrian’s practice is not uniform: in the first, Arrian had stayed fairly 
close to his source, but consciously rewritten; in the second, Arrian’s version 
is fuller and clearer than Strabo’s, and in the third, on the Pallacotta canal, he 
selected material at will and altered the original emphasis and order. That is, 
Arrian modified his source in different ways in each passage to suit his own 
purpose of the moment. B. rightly concludes, “the presentation is his own and 
it must be treated as such.” Arrian appears even less predictable where, as in 
the Cynegeticus, one can observe his use of an extant source, Xenophon’s 
Cynegeticus: see GRBS 17 (1976) 157-67. 

Perhaps the most important part of B.’s analysis of the secondary tradi- 
tion (chapter four) is his excellent discussion of Arrian’s critique of historical 
error at Anab. 6.11.1—8 (pp. 75-83), which demonstrates its ties to Thucydides 
1.20 and to rhetorical practice. The purpose is “to illustrate a purely literary 
theme, the prevalence of mistaken belief," and "the material is understandably 
late" (p. 83). Similarly, Arrian (7.15.4—6) chose for his criticism a late account 
of the Roman embassy to Alexander, to provide a springboard for a rhetorical 
statement on Alexander and Rome. 

In his chapter on the speeches, B. sets up six questions which must be 
applied in considering speeches in ancient historians (p. 100). The reader must 
ascertain the relation of a given speech to reports in other authorities, the use 
of rhetorical £opoi, the links with the rest of the work, and whether any state- 
ments either could not have been spoken by the purported speaker, or not 
invented by the author. These are powerful questions, but in practice their util- 
ity may be limited. For example, rhetorical topoi existed already in Alexander's 
day, and he and his comrades no doubt used them as often as they could. 
Invention is very hard to pin down: even anachronistic words or references 
may be only thé author's rephrasing of the speaker's idea. Nevertheless, B. 
approaches the four speeches of the second half of the Anabasis with good 
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sense. He is especially gooc at illustrating the echoes of earlier writers in Arri- 
an's rhetorical elaboration of the Opis speech. Although for each speech B. 
seems confident of his results, his conclusion shows a continuing dissatisfac- 
tion: *a matter of guesswork" (p. 134). 

Bosworth's chapter oa Arrian's view of Alexander provides a thoughtful 
and perceptive commenta-y to the “peroration” of the Anabasis, Arrian’s 
unusual combination of encomium and defense of his hero. Although it treats 
problems raised in the coucse of the narrative, the peroration depends more 
on literary parallels from Thucydides and Xenophon than on this narrative. B. 
rightly accuses Arrian of in-onsistency, but perhaps does not appreciate suffi- 
ciently the presence of suck inconsistency in many historical works trying to 
achieve a literary effect —ezen his own. His final striking phrase “‘farrago of 
conflicting commonplaces" does not in fact fit his own analysis, either of this 
chapter or of Arrian as a whole. A particular point: B. overinterprets Arrian's 
reference to Alexander's repentance. Arrian does not see this as a virtue, but 
as a sign of yevvaótnç, anc a promise for the future (7.29.1—2). 

Expanding on his argament in CQ 21 (1971), B. argues in his chapter on 
the Ephemerides that they vere composed by Eumenes, “a hasty compilation” 
in literary form, designed tc present a safe interpretation of the death of Alex- 
ander. B.'s examination leads him to conclude that Arrian preserves two inde- 
pendent strands of traditior, Eumenes’ Ephemerides and Aristobulus. 

The last chapter atterrpts once more to explore the substance behind the 
stories of Alexander's “last plans.” In theory the method is good: to compare 
the plans with the indications we have of actual preparations. But the result, 
vindication of even the most extravagant plans, presents us with an incredible 
Alexander, whose megalomania far outreaches anything seen before. Surely 
Alexander, if anyone, knew zhat conquering the Persian empire, with its estab- 
lished government, road system, and logistical organization, was much easier 
than marching through an unknown territory, controlled by a variety of states, 
princes, and tribes and lack: ng basic roads and supplies. If a reading of Xen- 
ophon had not taught him, the campaigns in Sogdiana and Bactria and the 
Gedrosian adventure shoulc have. The very statement of unlimited plans and 
enormous round numbers irdicates that here we are dealing with rhetoric, pro- 
paganda, and fantasy, not tne logistical genius indicated by Alexander's pre- 
vious conquests. Bosworth asually is quite hardheaded, but in his treatment 
of the “harbor for a thousard ships" at Babylon and the six 1,500-talent tem- 
ples he seems to yield to a rcmantic vision, the reverse of Tarn's, of Alexander 
as the mad conqueror. Hov- easy it was—and still is—to speculate extrava- 
gantly on what Alexander would have done if he had not died. 


PHILIP A. STADTER 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 
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SaRAH Spence. Rhetorics of Reason and Desire: Vergil, Augustine, and the 
Troubadours. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1988. Pp. xvii + 159. $22.50. 


The authors studied here stand for stages in a tradition, and Sarah 
Spence never claims to present an exhaustive study of linkages.! Her thesis is 
that Vergil represents (without entirely believing in) a classical mode of rhet- 
oric; that Augustine makes explicit a critique of that mode of rhetoric (one that 
Spence finds implicit in Vergil already) and in so doing creates a new mode of 
rhetoric superior on numerous points to the older model (more communitar- 
ian and participatory, less authoritarian); but that the troubadours, though 
standing in a line of tradition from Augustine, show signs of reversion to the 
older model. The classical model enthrones reason and denigrates desire, while 
the Christian alternative model provides a more nuanced harmonization of the 
two. She buttresses this thesis with selective readings from the Aeneid, the 
Confessions (and small parts of three other works of A.), and a handful of trou- 
badour poems. The nature of the alternate model advanced by Augustine, and 
its value as representative of a specifically Christian mode of discourse, is illus- 
trated by a passage discussing Christian catacomb paintings. 

Condensed this way, the thesis has the merits of an interesting, though 
not radical, hypothesis. How to make sense in nonpolemical ways of the dif- 
ferences between classical and medieval modes of discourse is an old challenge, 
and the successes of such diverse masters as Henri Marrou and Erich Auerbach 
do not conceal the fact that much remains to be explained. The principal res- 
ervation that any reader must have in the face of this book, I think, is that the 
selected authors may not be adequately representative of the contexts for 
which they are made to stand. The antinomy presented is at least analogous 
to, and in some ways a reincarnation of, oppositions that were argued out 
vehemently in both classical and late antiquity, whether between Plato and the 
sophists or between Atticists and Asianists. A much wider and deeper explo- 
ration of ancient rhetorical theory and practice is probably needed in order to 
sustain such a thesis. The presentation, moreover, is certainly inadequate. 


! This is a book whose critical concerns are expressed in an idiom with which the 
present reviewer is uncomfortable. I hope to have avoided the temptation of saying that 
because this is an unsuccessful book of its sort, then books of this sort are to be depre- 
cated. The discipline of shedding prejudice in order to render judgment on this book has 
been made easier by the advice and counsel of learned friends: Amy Richlin, Ralph M. 
Rosen, Joseph Farrell, Richard Hamilton, and Stephen G. Nichols. It should be empha- 
sized that they have made their contribution chiefly by the intensity and trenchancy of 
their criticism and disagreement; none of them should be held responsible for so much 
as a comma of what I say here. (I have confined my discussion of specifics to the authors 
with whom I have a professional acquaintance, Vergil and Augustine.) 
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First, Spence's close readings fail as close readings. In the chapter on 
Augustine, she has half a zood point when she suggests that the mention of 
Medea at Conf. 3.6.11 offers a possible link to the Dido/Monnica correspon- 
dence that has been a therae of Confessions criticism since an article by J. J. 
O’Meara in 1963: for a fai! ng of the Dido/Monnica equation is that Monnica 
is abandoned in Africa but does not die; on that point, she resembles Medea, 
a rejected woman who flies away over the seas to achieve a new life. The 
Medea reference, however, is read without attention to the anti-Manichee con- 
text, and Spence is just wrong when she says (58) that the “reference to Medea 
comes shortly before Augustine leaves Carthage": it occurs just after Augustine 
arrives at Carthage, and indeed in the translation Spence uses 39 pages elapse 
after the fleeting glimpse cf Medea before the Dido/Monnica abandonment 
scene is played cut. 

Second, her most susiained interpretative efforts are unconvincing. Her 
claim that Juno is the rep-esentative within Vergil's text of a kind of anti- 
Aeneid, one in which there rules a more humane rhetoric than that of Rome, 
is either wildly untrue (my own reaction) or far too sketchily treated to be con- 
vincing. Here as elsewhere, it often suffices for Spence to advance a view for 
her to begin to take it as gospel. Everything fits the hypothesis, willy-nilly: e.g., 
at pp. 37-38, we learn that Aeneas kills Turnus out of passion, i.e., unreason, 
and that this is Vergil's way of making “a semiarticulate plea for a new system 
based on something other taan the elevation of reason." Is this logical? 

Third, and the reverse of my last point, too much is left out of discus- 
sion. Not only are texts seriously underquoted (46 lines of the Aeneid are 
quoted in the book as a whole, 23 lines of the Confessions, and 34 lines of 
troubadour poetry), but large interpretative questions are simply left aside. 
The place in the Confessior.s of the last four books is controversial and diffi- 
cult: though Spence has ambitious things to say about the place of rhetoric and 
converted rhetoric in the Ccnfessions, she simply dismisses the question of the 
last four books with the remark (p. 80), “the remainder of the text—almost 
exactly half its overall length—consists of meditations on discrete topics and 
long interpretative passages." An endnote here observes only that “These last 
books, which offer a close reading of the first few lines of Genesis, present a 
real problem in trying to understand the unity of the text." She then cites four 
scholarly treatments of the subject, one of them worth reading. 

This brings us to a fourth problem: Spence has made no serious attempt 
to canvass the scholarly literature on her authors. (Here I can speak with most 
authority in the case of Augustine.) The most glaring defect is a wholesale fail- 
ure to attend to scholarly contributions in German. Only thirteen references 
to items in German appear in the twenty pages of endnotes, and eight of them 
are publications and discussions of catacomb paintings. She everywhere cites 
less important and useful literature and neglects better work (for Augustine 
and Vergil, she omits K. Sckelkle, Virgil in der Deutung Augustins [Stuttgart- 
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Berlin 1939], but cites a 1930 article in the Annali dell'Istruzione Media) and 
pays too little attention to the pivotal books she does cite (Marrou and Cour- 
celle on Augustine, for example), does not know the best editions (using Knóll 
for the Confessions when Skutella with the Solignac annotations would have 
been ideal for one with her limited background), makes a hash of the conven- 
tions of scholarly reference (Plato is cited by page number from a Penguin), 
and commits howlers (Plotinus appears once only, as the author of something 
called a Soliloquy). Ignorant of existing work, she can seriously contend that 
the question “whether the Confessiones is solely an autobiography" was posed 
in 1984 by a professor of medieval French literature, and she thinks that 
*[u]ntil recently, critics have chosen to downplay the importance of" the 
“vision of Ostia" (Conf. 9.10.23-25). 

The work would have been better, indeed, without the pretence of schol- 
arship implied by printing bibliographical footnotes. As suggestive essay, the 
work is not without merits: suggest the discussion of Augustine's de doctrina 
christiana at pp. 94-102 as perhaps her best work—but still marred by bibli- 
ographical inadequacy. As an essay attempting to explain developments in 
medieval literature in terms of their classical and patristic models the work is 
a generous and laudable effort; it is derailed by a twofold error, whose elements 
should not be mistaken for each other. First, an ineffective and misguided 
attempt to make practical criticism out of the precepts of influential contem- 
porary theoreticians; and second, a neglect of the ordinary principles and prac- 
tices of philological scholarship. That the attempt is ineffective and misguided 
does not mean that it should not be made; but the problem is more serious if 
allegiance to contemporary theory is taken as in any way a warrant for the 
neglect of philology. 

AS à philologist I am distressed at the needlessness of the errors that so 
badly weaken this book, and wonder how much of the disrepute of philological 
*positivism' among theoreticians and their disciples is to be blamed on philol- 
ogists themselves. Positivism is indeed a serious error, if by positivism we 
mean a style of interpretation that establishes and defends "facts," a thousand 
points of light in the sea of unphilological darkness. Our well-honed methods 
and our meticulously gathered evidence do not suffice to establish truth, and 
no one should ever have claimed that they do: what they accomplish is some- 
thing less dramatic but equally noble—they aid in identifying and rooting out 
error. If old-fashioned scholars commend their work and their methods to the- 
oreticians on fire with new ideas, it ought to be because we can help them 
thereby avoid much profitless error, not because we claim (or allow ourselves 
to seem to claim) pre-emptive possession of all that is knowable (and more 
besides). We approach truth as philologists by a via negativa; when we forget 
that, we deserve to be brought up short, called into question, and decon- 
structed, and we need to learn to be grateful for the favor. (We do not then 
deserve to be ignored, but we can hardly be surprised if we are). 
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THE STORIES OF HELEN AND MENELAUS (ODYSSEY 4.240- 
89) AND THE RETURN OF ODYSSEUS 


When Telemachus and Peisistratus arrive in Sparta in Odyssey 
4, a great celebration is underway in honor of the marriages of Mega- 
penthes, Menelaus' son by a slave woman, and Hermione, his daughter 
by Helen (4.3-12).! The private dinner for the two (initially anony- 
mous) guests that follows rapidly degenerates into social gaffes and 
` tears, as Menelaus unwittingly uncovers Telemachus’ identity (4.104— 
19) and all those present weep as they recall their sufferings and losses 
in the Trojan War (4.183-88).? In an apparent effort to save the situ- 
ation, Helen throws a drug, vrxevüég v GyoAóv te, KaK@v éxiAndov 
ånávtæv, into the wine (4.220f). All normal human cares and concerns 
are thus banished from the banqueters' hearts (4.222-26) and, as the 
feasting (4.238) and drinking (4.233) proceed, Helen and Menelaus tell 
a pair of stories (4.242-64, 271-89). Nominally, these are reminis- 
cences of Odysseus' great deeds in the Trojan War, told for the benefit 
of Telemachus, who has come specifically after news of his long-absent 
father (cf. 4.162—66).? On another level, however, the stories are care- 
fully crafted commentaries on the tellers' own character and the rela- 
tionship between them, and offer alternative models for—and thus 
raise conflicting expectations about—the crucial moment in Book 19 


! Thanks are due Molly Levine, David Shive and George A. Kennedy, for their 
comments and suggestions on earlier drafts of this paper. I refer throughout to the text 
of Thomas W. Allen, Homeri Opera Vol. IIP (Oxford 1917). 

? On tears in Homer, cf. Ingrid Waern, *Der weinende Held," Eranos 83 (1985) 
223-29. 

? On Telemachus and his development, cf. esp. Gilbert P. Rose, “The Quest of 
Telemachus," TAPA 98 (1967) 391-98; Norman Austin, “Telemachos Polymechanos,” 
CSCA 2 (1969) 45-63. 
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when Odysseus encouniers Penelope.‘ These Spartan tales are thus far 
more than casual dinnz- conversation, or a way of salvaging an ini- 
tially disastrous social xccasion. Instead, they are a part of the epic's 
larger discussion of the: proper relationship between male and female, 
husband and wife. 

Helen speaks first, and tells the story of a spying mission by a 
disguised Odysseus, whc infiltrated Troy, was recognized by and con- 
fided in her, and left, kiling many of his enemies and carrying back 
precious intelligence to -he Greeks (4.242-64).° On its simplest level, 
the story reveals the brrvery, self-sacrifice and invention of Telema- 
chus' father (esp. 4.244 246), his wiliness (esp. 4.251) and murderous 
military efficiency (4.227), and the value of his services to his allies 
(4.258).5 At the same time, Helen's tale has a great deal of good to say 
about the speaker herse'f* Helen insists that she tended Odysseus care- 
fully when he appeared {4+.252f) and that, although she recognized him 
from the first (4.250; c£. 4.138-44),® she vowed not to denounce him 


* On the stories as a veded dialogue between Menelaus and Helen, cf. esp. Robert 
Schmiel, “Telemachus in Sparta,” TAPA 103 (1972) 463-72. For a similarly manipula- 
tive “reminiscence of Odyss=as,” cf. the story of “the wanderer” in Eumaeus' hut 
(14.462-503). Oivind Anderser, “Odysseus and the Wooden Horse," SymOsl 52 (1977) 
5-18, has pointed to some ot te stories’ connections with Book 19, but draws rather 
different conclusions from mæ. On the scene as a whole, cf. also Christopher Barck, 
“Menelaos bei Homer," WS WF 5 (1971) 23-26; Bernard Fenik, Studies in the Odyssey 
(Hermes Einzelschrift 30) (WEsbaden 1974) 21-28; Ann L. T. Bergren, “Helen’s ‘Good 
Drug’: Odyssey IV 1-305,” St-phanus Kresic ed., Contemporary Literary Hermeneutics 
and Interpretation of Classiccf Texts (Ottawa 1981) 201-14. For similar examples of 
patterning in Book 4, cf. Willisa- S. Anderson, "Calypso and Elysium," CJ 54 (1958) 6- 
10; Barry B. Powell, *Narrati-c Pattern in the Homeric Tale of Menelaus," TAPA 101 
(1970) 419-31. 

5 Proclus’ summary (Crest. 224-27) snows that the story was told in full in 
Lesches' Little Iliad, and was 312 of the last major events before the end of the war. 

$ Cf. Andersen (note 4 zbove) 8. 

? Cf. Schmiel (note 4 tave) 467-69, and the comments of Anderson (note 4 
above) 4: “Helen has dramatiz herself, recalled her days of glory, and at the same time 
rather falsified the facts." Nore of this, however, is really inconsistent with the picture 
of Helen presented in //. 3.12 -242, 383-447, esp. 164f; 173-75; 426-36. On Homer's 
view of Helen, cf. esp. the opro&ed positions of George J. Ryan, “Helen in Homer," CJ 
61 (1965) 115-17, and F. J. Goten, Jr., *Homer's Helen," G&R 15 (1968) 33-39. On 
Helen’s myth-historical backg-eund, cf. most recently Otto Skutsch, “Helen, her Name 
and Nature," JHS 107 (1987) €&&~93. On the epic view of &m, cf. esp. William F. Wyatt, 
Jr., “Homeric ATH,” AJP 103 1.982) 247-76. 

* Cf. her almost instant: reous recognition of Telemachus (4.138-46). 
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until he had escaped (4.253-55)? The other Trojan women wailed 
when they learned of the hero's deeds (4.259), but she rejoiced, for she 
had already repented of her madness in coming to Troy (4.259f). All 
she wanted then was precisely what she has now, to be at home with 
her child and her husband, whom she describes in flattering terms as 
“lacking in nothing as to good sense or good looks" (4.263f). 

Helen's story is nonetheless peculiar in a number of ways. Rather 
than allowing the spy to go about his business unhindered once she 
had recognized him (cf. 4.250), she instead questioned him repeatedly 
(àvnpótæv 4.251). Her subsequent ministrations to “the beggar's" 
apparent needs (4.252f) had the practical effect of destroying the dis- 
guise he had so carefully and painfully adopted (4.245, 247f). Rather 
than keeping the identity of the infiltrator to herself, moreover, she 
made it public as soon as he had safely escaped (4.254f). Helen's atti- 
tude toward Odysseus is thus oddly confused, and he seems to func- 
tion in her tale as a sort of idealized crypto-Helen, a Helen in disguise. 
Like Menelaus' wife on Paris' arm, at least in her own view of things, 
Odysseus enters Troy in the guise of someone base, someone he "really 
is not" (4.245, 247f). Everyone is fooled but Helen herself, who alone 
knows the “Stranger’s” true identity (4.250), which can only be 
revealed when an escape has been made to the Greek camp (4.254f). 
The price of that revelation is the lives of ttoAXo0g 68 Tpdav (4.257), 
and in the meantime Helen seems tortured by the secret, and com- 
pelled somehow to disclose it (cf. esp. 4.250-56).'° 

Menelaus’ counter-narrative (4.266-89) is in many ways the 
same story as Helen's, although it is clothed in a different set of cir- 
cumstances.!! Once again, Odysseus and Helen are central characters. 
Once again, disguised Greeks enter Troy, this time inside the Wooden 
Horse (4.272; cf. 4.249). Again they escape all other suspicion (cf. 
4.2491), until they encounter Helen, who engages in a series of curious 
actions, circling the horse and stroking it suggestively, mimicking the 
voices of the wives of the men within, in a way that seems calculated 
to make them reveal themselves (4.277—79; cf. 4.251-53). In the end, 


? Helen rather implies that she took the oath voluntarily, but a glance at the 
roughly parallel scene with Circe (10.321-45) shows that this is not necessarily so. 

Y ff one follows up this line of reasoning, it is tempting to suggest that, in the 
coded and idealized narrative guise of Odysseus, Helen also suffers vicariously the pun- 
ishment she deserves (4.244). 

!! Cf. Andersen (note 4 above) 10. 
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however, they escape, aad bring death and destruction to their enemies 
(4.273; cf. 4.257). 

Like Helen's story, this second tale is on its surface only a remi- 
niscence of Odysseus ard his remarkable abilities. His fast thinking in 
restraining Menelaus ard Diomedes from going out of the horse, and 
in holding Antiklos so Fe could not cry out, reveal his coolheadedness 
and the endurance in h «s heart, and his ability to command and con- 
trol the men around htm (4.282-88).'* At the same time, and in 
implicit response to hi- wife's claim that she had long been on the 
Greek side in the war, Menelaus depicts a Helen who worked actively 
against the Argives ever on the last night of Troy. The blame for this 
is naturally placed once again on a malevolent deity (4.274f; cf. 4.261f), 
but there is no escaping the fact that Helen's behavior nearly puts a 
disastrous end not only ` o the Greeks’ stratagem, but to her abandoned 
husband's life as well (3 277-83).? Once again, moreover, Odysseus 
plays a secondary, cove- role as an idealized version of the narrator. 
Menelaus and Odysseus have come into the city together, with a com- 
mon purpose, and are -ogether inside the horse as the story begins 
(4.272f)." Whereas Merrdaus is unable to restrain himself in his wife's 
presence, however, his dramatic alter-ego can (4.282-84).? The ide- 
alized Odysseus behave: as the story-teller “ought to have acted,” by 
checking his comrade's ~eadiness to respond to his adulterous wife 
(4.282-84), and thus ceates a “proper” resolution to the conflict 
between husband and w fe, of a sort obviously not imposed in the real 
world of Sparta (cf. esp. =.304f).'° 


12 These are, moreover, Le best men at Troy (4.272f). 4.285-89 were athetized by 
Aristarchus, and the Scholiast 2 285 reports that ook épépovto 58 oxsddv £v n&catg ol n£vte. 
(On Aristarchus' text-critical methods, and thus the significance of his judgment on this 
passage, cf. esp. M. J. Apthora. The Manuscript Evidence for Interpolation in Homer 
[Heidelberg 1980].) The same Scholiast does remark, however, that 6 "AvukAoc £x toô 
KókAov, Even if the lines are a lzter intrusion into the text, therefore, the story is based 
at least in part on the epic tradition, and perhaps on an account of the incident in the 
Iliou Persis. 

13 Cf. Schmiel (note 4 aEcve) 468f; Bergren (note 4 above) 208-13. Helen's utter 
lack of personal freedom, of ccarse, is one of her most “feminine” characteristics. 

14 Cf. 8.517f, where Merdaus and Odysseus go together to Deiphobus' house to 
fetch Helen. 

5 Presumably Penelope's voice is among those which Helen reproduces (4.2786). 

'6 Menelaus' willingness 15 take Helen back does not square easily with the much 
more rigorous sexual standards amposed in Ithaca at the end of the poem (esp. 20.6-13; 
22.440-45, 457-72), and was semething of a scandal in the ancient world (e.g., Ar. Lys. 
155£ E. Tro. 969-1059; Hec. 232-70). 
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The stories Helen and Menelaus tell about Odysseus are thus not 
only inspiring accounts of a great hero's exploits, but also subtle acts 
of self-justification, self-explanation, and mutual recrimination. As is 
signalled initially by the designation of the occasion precisely as a mar- 
riage-feast (4.3-12), moreover, these tales touch, on their deepest 
level, on the problems and dangers in the relationship between hus- 
band and wife. They thus work together in important ways to prepare 
the audience for Odysseus' return to Ithaca, and for his confrontation 
with the suitors and Penelope there." 

The initial parallels of both tales to the action in Books 17 to 21 
are unmistakable. There Odysseus enters the stronghold of his ene- 
mies, carefully disguised and in mortal danger if he is detected (cf. esp. 
13.383-85). No one recognizes him at first, but in a tense central scene 
(19.53-600) he is summoned and interviewed by the queen (cf. 
17.507-11, 529, 544), who presses him to tell her about himself 
(19.105, 162f).'* Helen’s story subtly raises the expectation that “the 
stranger" will admit his identity to Penelope, particularly when the 
details of the bath (19.317; cf. 4.252) and the new clothing (19.527; cf. 
4.253) reappear.” The attack on the suitors would thus be undertaken 
with her covert consent and approval (cf. esp. 4.257, 259f), as an act 
of cooperation between husband and wife. Menelaus' story, on the 
other hand, demands that Odysseus refuse to identify himself, and face 
the enemy without Penelope's support, although at the same time it 
acknowledges how difficult and “heroic” this sort of self-restraint is 
(cf. esp. 19.209-12). 


1? Andersen (note 4 above) 9-12. Andersen reads the stories as complementary 
foreshadowings of what is to come, but the differences between them are at least equally 
revealing. On Odysseus and Penelope in Ithaca, cf. most recently Calvin S. Byre, “Penel- 
ope and the Suitors before Odysseus: Odyssey 18.158-303,” AJP 109 (1988) 159-73. 

18 On Penelope and Odysseus in Book 19, cf. most recently: Joseph Russo, “Inter- 
view and Aftermath: Dream, Fantasy and Intuition in Odyssey 19 and 20," AJP 103 
(1982) 4-18; Chris Emlyn-Jones, “The Reunion of Penelope and Odysseus," G&R 31 
(1984) 1-18; and the bibliography supplied by both. The extreme position of Philip 
Whaley Harsh, “Penelope and Odysseus in Odyssey XIX," AJP 71 (1950) 1-21, who 
believes that Penelope recognizes her husband, but is warned by his reserve not to reveal 
him, has justly received little acceptance. 

On Odysseus’ lie (19.172-202, 220-48, 269-99) and its purposes, cf. esp. C. R. 
Trahman, “Odysseus’ Lies (Odyssey, Books 13-19)," Phoenix 6 (1952) 41f. On the back- 
ground to the specifically sexual tensions in the scene, cf. Helene P. Foley, "Reverse 
Similes’ and Sex Roles in the Odyssey," Arethusa 11 (1978) 7-26. 

1 If the audience remembers that Helen and Penelope are cousins (since their 
fathers, Tyndareus and Icarius, were brothers), the connection between the two stories 
becomes even more obvious. 
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The issue of what “dysseus ought to do when he first comes face 
to face with Penelope is not by this time a new one in the poem. It is 
raised most explicitly ir Book 11 by Agamemnon, who urges the hero 
not to reveal his identity too soon, lest he too be treacherously mur- 
dered on his homecomiaz (11.441-43, 455f).? That the Agamemnon- 
model has no objective relevance to Odysseus’ situation (cf. esp. 
11.444—46) does not prevent it from being applied there. Similarly, 
even after Athena tells —dysseus specifically that Penelope is faithful 
to him (13.379-81), the 3zro still insists that he has had a narrow brush 
with a death like Agame 1non's (13.383-85).”! Ironically, Penelope has 
been faithful to Odysseus, as Helen and Clytemnestra have not been 
to the Atreidae. Odysse:s could have put his confidence in her, and 
his plans would have been no less successful. Athena, however, does 
not want it that way (exp. 19.478f), and there are other disquieting 
suggestions made throvehout Books 19 and 20, particularly in the 
queen's account of her zam of the killing of her beloved geese by the 
eagle/husband (19.536—20), that Penelope is to be seen at least in part 
as a shadowy and untrus-vorthy character.” At the same time, the case 
for trusting a female irterrogator is weakened substantially for the 
audience by the fact tha: the exemplar-story for this course of action 
is placed in the mouth e? the tremendously unreliable, if monumen- 
tally enchanting and clearly perceptive Helen.” It is the smaller details 
in the narratives, howev2-, which combine to make it absolutely clear 
that Helen's story is ultimately in some important sense the “wrong” 


20 On the stories of the house of Atreus in the Odyssey, cf. Edward F. D'Arms and 
Karl K. Hulley, “The Oresteia-Story in the Odyssey," TAPA 77 (1946) 207-13. 

2! Telemachus as well is warned about Penelope's alleged faithlessness by Athena 
just before he returns to Ithace rom Sparta (15.16-23), and she tells him to entrust all 
his goods to a trusted servant-oman when he gets home (15.24f). Helen, on the other 
hand, proposes that the robe ske gives Telemachus be turned over to Penelope for safe- 
keeping (15.127f). Both place tiscir advice specifically in the context of the young hero's 
eventual marriage (15.26, 127), 2nd it thus seems clear that an awareness of this conflict 
over woman's nature is part of Telemachus’ “education” and preparation for manhood. 

22 Cf. esp. Anne Vannar Rankin, *Penelope's dreams in books XIX and XX of 
the Odyssey," Helikon 2 (19623 517-24, and the misguided but occasionally insightful 
comments of Samuel Butler, T Authoress of the Odyssey (London 1922) 125-36. Cf. 
also Penelope's comparison of aerself to Helen at 23.218-21. 

73 Helen's perceptivenes is apparent not only in her immediate recognition of 
Telemachus (4.137-46), but alsoin the way in which she anticipates the dumb-founded 
Menelaus in interpreting the size of the eagle that appears as the young hero is leaving 
(15.169—81). 
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one, Menelaus’ the “right” one.” Unlike Penelope (or Menelaus’ wife 
when he hears her from inside the horse), Helen in her story of Odys- 
seus is not married to the hero, but merely another woman, and thus, 
perversely, marginally more trustworthy.? Helen's Helen, moreover, 
seems to be alone when she confronts Odysseus, whereas Menelaus' 
Helen (like Penelope surrounded by the violent young noblemen on 
Ithaca) is accompanied by a Trojan lover, Deiphobus (4.276; cf. 
8.517f). In Helen's story, finally, the isolated hero is trapped in a hos- 
tile world with no other allies upon whom he can depend. In Mene- 
laus' tale, as in the larger story of Odysseus, the husband has other men 
at his side on whom he can rely at the crucial moment (4.272f; cf. esp. 
21.188-244).”6 

In the end, of course, Odysseus declines to identify himself to his 
wife. The male bonds of trust between master and servant, father and 
son, are ultimately accepted as more important—or at least more 
secure—than those between husband and wife. On its coded level, in 
fact, Menelaus’ story has already made it very clear that it is not just 
the security of the individual, but that of collective male society as a 
whole and the values it supports (esp. 4.273) that depends on the active 
suppression of the husband’s instinctive desire to share his secrets (and 
thus his “true identity”) with his wife (4.272). 

In the Underworld at the end of the epic, Agamemnon declares 
that Clytemnestra has poisoned the reputation of all women, xai 4 k' 
evepydc Énoiv (24.200-2). It might be more accurate to say that the 
image of the faithful and reliable wife (Penelope) is consistently sub- 
ordinated to the model of the shameless, murderous slut (Clytemnes- 
tra). Although the larger poem recognizes that Penelope merits Odys- 
seus’ trust, and thus implicitly challenges its own larger assumptions, 


24 The suggestion of Bergren (note 4 above) 208f, that there may be hints of a 
sexual liaison between Odysseus and Helen in 4.252, goes well beyond the evidence. 

235 Even with his (completely trustworthy) old nurse, Odysseus relies on violent 
threats to ensure cooperation (19.488-90). Presumably the woman who is not one's wife 
is less threatening (and thus “less dangerous") precisely because the relationship is less 
intimate, an apparent inversion of common sense that shows just how psychologically 
charged the action here really is. 

26 As Andersen (note 4 above) 12, points out, the fit extends to smaller details as 
well. Not only does Odysseus have to contend with the heartsick husband, but also with 
Antiklos, who must be seized by the throat and restrained from speaking (4.287f). This 
must also be done with Eurykleia in Penelope's presence (19.479f). Just as Athena tem- 
porarily distracts Odysseus’ wife there (19.478f), so here she leads Helen away (4.289). 
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The Phaeacians have set the sleeping Odysseus down on the 
shore of Ithaca together with the rich gifts he had received from them, 
and now their ship turns back home (Od. 13.125). At this moment 
Poseidon discovers to his chagrin that Odysseus has returned with 
“numberless gifts . . .. more than he could ever have taken from Troy, 
even if he had come home ungrieved and with his fair share of the 
plunder” (135-37). This is not exactly how Poseidon had planned his 
revenge on the hero. Naturally, the sea-god feels duped; it adds to his 
wrath that his own protégés and descendants, the Phaeacians, should 
have thus dishonored him (130). The quick-tempered god wastes no 
time in expressing his outrage to Zeus. Reassured by his brother as to 
his right to punish any mortal whom he feels has impugned his honor, 
Poseidon ponders excessive reprisals against the Phaeacians: not only 
will he destroy their returning ship, he tells Zeus, but he will also cover 
their city with a great mountain under which all Phaeacians are to dis- 
appear (149—52).! 

Zeus responds by trying to mitigate Poseidon's reprisals. He 
counsels moderation: do not smash their ship, he advises, turn it 
instead when it approaches the harbour into a rock, at which all men 
will marvel (154-57). But then, to the reader's shocked surprise, he 
urges Poseidon—Qquite inexplicably—to carry out the harshest and 
most excessive of his reprisals: 


péya 66 aoi Spos rósi GugiKardyar (158) 


This line has been a matter of controversy since antiquity. From a 
scholion we learn that Aristophanes wrote uń for péya, but that Aris- 


! auouxoAbrrew must mean, as its use elsewhere (77. 5.68; 8.331 (= 13.420); 20.417; 
Od. 4.180; 5.493; 15.349; 20.86; 23.17) in Homer suggests, a total covering, and not, as 
some interpreters suggest, a mere shutting off of Scheria from the rest of the world by 
the closing of its two harbours. If it were that, why should the Phaeacians be so alarmed 
and engage in propitiating Poseidon by rich sacrifices in order to avert such punishment? 
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tarchus argued against itin the commentary.” One would like to know 
the arguments by which Aristophanes supported his reading and Aris- 
tarchus criticized it. Perlraps, as van der Valk surmises, Aristophanes 
took exception to the fact that the sympathetic Phaeacians should be 
destroyed, because they had saved Odysseus"; Aristarchus might have 
countered, as van der “alk does, that Aristophanes’ argument “is 
based on an erroneous view of archaic religion", according to which 
*an offence against the gods calls for punishment, no matter whether 
this punishment is ethically justified"? Another conceivable reason for 
Aristophanes' conjecture (or, if it is not a conjecture, his adoption of 
this reading) is that Pose don does not carry out what Zeus urges him 
to do;* or that lines 154-57 are rendered superfluous by 158, as van 
Leeuwen argues: “nisi sequimur Aristophanem, Iuppiter multis verbis 
inutiliter usus est, cum sufficerent haec: fac igitur quod lubet." 

These are all valid considerations; expanded and combined with 
others they can be made into one coherent argument for adopting Aris- 
tophanes' reading. To stzrt with van Leeuwen's observation, 158 ren- 
ders 154—57 not only superfluous: Zeus’ advice to petrify the ship and 
plant it in their harbour as a warning would be altogether pointless if, 
as 158 suggests, the Phaeacians are to be made to disappear under the 
mountain. Blass’ observztion that Zeus’ words in 158 of the vulgate 
are not borne out by the following narrative, can be carried a step 
further: they also affect the ethopoiia of Poseidon. Poseidon, who 
comes to Zeus for advice in the first place (127: Aióg 8 &&sipeto 
BovAfv), and emphatically states his eagerness to act in accordance 
with Zeus’ will (148: GAA odv alei Oopóv oxniCopo HS’ dAgsive), fol- 
lows Zeus’ advice only inthe minor matter (petrification of the Phaea- 


2 £ H ad Od. 13.152: 'Ap-ctopévng 58 ypape, pi 6€ cgw: dvrAéyer 9 èv bxopviaciv 
"Aptotapyos. Allen's critical apperatus in his Oxford edition still relates Aristophanes’ 
reading to 152: this is, as is generally agreed, an error on the part of the scholiast, which 
Von der Mühll in his critical apparatus, following Nauck and others, has corrected by 
relating it to 158. 

3M.H.A.L.H. van der Vak, Textual Criticism of the Odyssey (Leiden 1949) 106. 

5 F, Blass, Die Interpolat.onen der Odyssee (1904, repr. Hildesheim 1973) 143. 
Blass opts for treating 158 as an interpolation to be athetized. 

5J. van Leeuwen, Homer Carmina: Odyssea (1917), 365 (on Od. 13.153--58). 

$ H. Erbse defends the vubate reading by arguing that Poseidon carries out an old 
oracle (cf. Od. 8.564-571 and 13.172-78): oracles must be fulfilled; and that's why it 
would be highly doubtful to assume that Zeus would give an advice that would question 
the validity of an oracle (Beiträge zum Verständnis der Odyssee [Berlin-New York 1972] 
146). But in the narrative the orzcle does remain unfulfilled! 
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cian ship), but ignores his advice on the major matter (the disappear- 
ance of Scheria). Thus the manifest inconsistency between the vulgate 
reading of 158 and the actual course of the epic action corresponds to 
an inconsistency in Poseidon's behavior. More important, it subverts 
the ethos of Zeus' speech as well. Faced with Poseidon's plan for an 
excessive and unjust revenge the Father of Men and Gods is expected 
to counsel moderation, as indeed he does: this sets the general tenor of 
his speech, quite in line with Zeus’ *theodicy' of Od. 1.32-43. Verse 
158, encouraging as it does Poseidon's unjust cruelty, has here the 
effect of a shrill dissonance. 

Athetesis of 158 is a way out of these difficulties and has been 
suggested by many.’ Aristophanes’ reading of uh for péya is the more 
elegant solution. In his reading 158 not only conforms to the ethos of 
Zeus' speech, Poseidon's ethopoiia, and the narrative context, but also 
contributes to their articulation. Poseidon, eager to act in accordance 
with Zeus' will, seeks his brother's advice of how to deal with the 
Phaeacians; by the gentle art of persuasion Zeus has the sea-god change 
his unjust revenge to a comparatively mild demonstration of his dis- 
pleasure (with apparently no loss of human life); Poseidon follows his 
brother's advice and acts accordingly. The vulgate reading disrupts 
this narrative pattern; Aristophanes' reading restores it. 

Moreover, the change from péya to uń brings Zeus’ response to 
Poseidon in line with the theology of the Odyssey as expressed in Zeus' 
programmatic speech in the divine assembly (1.34—43).* It is perhaps 
the strongest reason for adopting Aristophanes' reading; for what gives 
most offense in the vulgate reading of 158 is the inexplicable enmity 
Zeus shows towards the Phaeacians. This refers us back to van der 
Valck's argument against Aristophanes. It is valid in general terms: it 
applies to the religion of the J/iad and to the divine wraths of Poseidon 
and Helios in the Odyssey; but it does not apply to the Zeus of the 
Odyssey whose ‘theodicy’ in 1.34ff excludes capricious malevolence 
from the gods’ ways to men.’ It would be sheer malevolence on the 


? Cf. P. Von der Miihll’s apparatus (*del. Bothe, multi, iure ut vid."). 

8 Cf. H. Lloyd-Jones, The Justice of Zeus (Berkeley 1971) 29. 

? On this see R. Friedrich, *Thrinakia and Zeus' Ways to Men in the Odyssey," 
GRBS 29.4 (Winter 1987) 375-400, where it is also explained why in the Odysseian 
pantheon more archaic gods such as Poseidon and Helios with their ruthless ways to 
mortals in the defense of their honour can co-exist with morally conceived gods who 
conform to the principles enunciated in Zeus’ ‘theodicy’ in Bk. 1 without creating an 
inconsistency or contradiction (see esp. pp. 381-83). 
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part of Zeus, if he urged Poseidon to carry out his harshest and most 
unjust reprisal. Poseidon has at least a motive for his revenge, however 
unfair and excessive. Ze.rs, by contrast, has none whatsoever for the 
hostility towards the Phaeacians that 158 of the vulgate attributes to 
him. On the contrary, rather than expose the Phaeacians to the venge- 
ful wrath of Poseidon, Zeus should protect them against it: after all, 
the Phaeacians incur Poseidon's wrath for having observed Zeus 
Xenios' law of hospitality. To encourage his brother, as the mss. sug- 
gest he does, to go ahead with his unjust reprisal, would amount to an 
egregious act of divine malevolence on the part of the supreme god. It 
would call into question Zeus’ ‘theodicy’, and with it the whole theol- 
ogy of the Odyssey.? Moreover, Zeus’ endorsement of an unjust 
revenge on the Phaeaciars would also obscure the moral and theolog- 
ical theme that is implicit in the contrast between the Phaeacians and 
the Suitors:'' the supreme god would mete out a cruel fate to the pious 
and impious alike. 

Thus everything tels against the vulgate reading in 158, and 
everything speaks for adopting Aristophanes’ conjecture into the text 
and transferring the reacing of the mss. to the apparatus." This is, 
admittedly, a difficult case to make: Aristophanes’ reading has against 
it the whole weight of tne manuscript-tradition, and Aristarchus' 


10 On the basis of the vulgate reading R. Rutherford is therefore right when he 
finds the punishment of the PEzeacians disturbing which, “endorsed or at least con- 
doned by Zeus himself, hardly corresponds to any human canons of justice" (“The Phi- 
losophy of the Odyssey," JHS 125 [1986] 148). 

11 On this important contrast cp. R. Rutherford, “At Home and Abroad: Aspects 
of the Structure of the Odyssey," PCPS 211 (1985) 139-45, esp. 140ff. 

7 A. Hoekstra's text (Omero: “Odissea,” vol. IV [1984]) follows Allen's Oxford 
edition and Von der Mühll's critical edition (now the Teubner edition) in retaining the 
vulgate reading; in his commentary on 13.125-87, he considers Aristophanes’ reading as 
part of the problem of the ‘internezzo’ and arrives at the resigned conclusion: “il prob- 
lema è insolubile” (172). (Hoekztra's commentary is now available in English: A. Heu- 
beck and A. Hoekstra, A Comraentary on Homer's Odyssey, vol. II [Books IX-XVI], 
[Oxford 1988].) The commenta7es of Ameis-Hentze-Cauer and W. B. Stanford (The 
Odyssey of Homer II [London #£54]) have adopted Aristophanes’ reading (Stanford is 
“unable to find any point in the MSS. u£ya 56”: on 13.256—-58); and so has R. Lattimore 
in his translation. On 13.187 Stanford writes: “here we leave the good Phaeacians stand- 
ing around their altar, their fate uncertain for ever." Why uncertain? Once one accepts 
Aristophanes’ reading, as Stanfcrd does, it is clear that Poseidon follows Zeus’ advice 
and refrains from destroying the Phaeacians. 
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authority to boot. Yet, if accepted, it would provide a Abotc to many 
unnecessary évotdcetc to which the transmitted reading of the mss. 
gives rise. Therefore the transfer of what van Leeuwen has rightly 
called Aristophanis sive lectio sive coniectura felicissima from the appa- 
ratus to the text should be given serious consideration. 


RAINER FRIEDRICH 
DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY 


TROIZEN AS THE SETTING OF HIPPOLYTOS 
STEPHANEPHOROS 


It is a pity that Evripides' first play on the Hippolytos theme, 
known as Hippolytos Kadyptomenos, has not been preserved, for then 
we would have a chance to examine a rare phenomenon in Greek 
drama: one author treat.ng the same theme twice. As it is, we have 
very little, yet enough to see that Euripides' second version (known 
usually as Hippolytos, o7, to distinguish it from the first version, as 
Hippolytos Stephanephoros or Hippolytos Stephanias) is radically dif- 
ferent from the first. The reason for some changes is obvious enough; 
for instance, while in the first play Phaidra tried to seduce Hippolytos, 
in the second play the nurse betrays Phaidra's love to her stepson 
because the second Pha dra, unlike the first, is a virtuous woman. 
Among other things, hcwever, Euripides changed the place of the 
action. The extant fragments of Hippolytos Kalyptomenos do not indi- 
cate the setting. W. S. Barrett, after examining the evidence of other 
works influenced by Eurzpides’ tragedy, concludes that it was almost 
certainly set in Athens.! Hippolytos Stephanephoros is set in Troizen. 
The reason for this change is not clear. 

Perhaps the simplest explanation is that Euripides did it only in 
order to introduce one change more. Such is the view held by Barrett: 
*this [changing the scene from Athens to Troizen] has no dramatic 
advantage and indeed is a source of some inconvenience, and is 
unlikely to have had any motive other than that of variation. It is 
true that there is some inconvenience in the change of setting, and also 
that Euripides might have sought to change as many things as possible. 
Still, there may be also some dramatic advantage in the change too; it 
may serve some purpose Df the author. 

T. B. L. Webster ccnjectures that “perhaps Euripides felt now 
that Athens should not be burdened with this cruel story; the chorus 
of the Medea (846f.) in 431 B.C. disliked the thought of Athens as a 
refuge for a murderess."? f we knew that the Athenians had protested 


! W. S. Barrett, introduction, Hippolytos, by Euripides (Oxford 1964) 32-34. 
? Barrett (note 1 above) 17. 
5 T. B. L. Webster, The Tzagedies of Euripides (London 1967) 71. 
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at Athens as the location of Hippolytos Kalyptomenos, this conjecture 
would be strengthened. However, it seems that Sophokles’ Phaidra, 
perhaps written as the answer to Hippolytos Kalyptomenos,* was also 
set in Athens. Euripides himself did not hesitate to make Athens the 
location of at least one other “cruel story," Aigeus. Just as in the Hip- 
polytos plays Theseus' son was the victim of his stepmother and his 
deceived father, so in Aigeus Theseus himself was probably the 
intended victim of his stepmother and his deceived father? 

Albin Lesky thinks that “perhaps the poet wished to connect the 
events more closely to the region that observed the cult of Hippoly- 
tos." As a matter of fact, both Troizen and Attica observed the cult of 
Hippolytos, though the Troizenian cult was far older and more impor- 
tant than the Attic cult." Writing the second Hippolytos play, Euripides 
might therefore have placed the scene in Troizen in order to follow the 
original legend more closely. 

Since Hippolytos was so important a cult figure in Troizen, we 
may conjecture that the original legend had Phaidra pursue Hippolytos 
and Theseus curse him in Troizen.? Perhaps it did not explain why the 
king and queen of Athens were there, so Euripides was forced to invent 
a reason himself. At any rate, although the Peloponnesian city of 
Troizen, only thirty miles south of Athens, could not have been so 
exotic to the Athenians as the Egypt of Helen or the Crimea of Iphi- 
geneia among the Taurians, it certainly was a little more unusual than 
Athens, and Euripides might have had that in mind too. We may well 
suppose that in Hippolytos Kalyptomenos there was mention of places 
in Athens well-known to the audience; for example, the prophecy at 
the end surely mentioned the grave mound of Hippolytos in Attica 
which was a known locality in the fifth century B.C? Even in Hippol- 
ytos Stephanephoros (31) there is note of the temple of Aphrodite in 
Athens, reputedly built by Phaidra. Euripides put at least one touch of 
local color in the latter play—the mention of the Troizenian sandbar 
by the Chorus (148-49). 


4 Barrett (note 1 above) 12. 

5 Webster (note 3 above) 77-80. 

$ Albin Lesky, Greek Tragic Poetry, trans. Matthew Dillon (New Haven and Lon- 
don 1983) 236. 

7 Barrett (note 1 above) 3. 

5 Barrett (note 1 above) 7-9. 

? Barrett (note 1 above) 10. 
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Besides the conjectures offered by Webster and Lesky, two others 
occur to me, and I will ezamine them. First, the scene might have been 
set in Troizen in order io emphasize subtly Theseus' guilt and incli- 
nation to violence. In tke prologue (35) Aphrodite explains that The- 
seus and Phaidra have come to live in Troizen for a year because of 
Theseus’ slaying of the Pallantidai. That might immediately mark 
Theseus not as the great [legendary hero-king of Athens, but rather as 
a man guilty of slaying kin. Later, when he appears, he acts according 
to this reputation, not hesitating to exile and curse his son with death 
without even listening tc him first.'° 

This explanation, elthough possible, is doubtful. Would Aphro- 
dite's brief mention of Theseus' blood-guilt be sufficient to make the 
audience realize that Theseus is to be regarded not as a hero, but as a 
fallible man, if not a criminal? Probably the Athenians thought of The- 
seus’ killing of the Pallantidai as justified, since, according to the leg- 
end, as the only son of Aizeus he was the rightful heir to the throne. If 
Euripides wanted him ta 5e regarded in a different light from the very 
beginning, he ought to have written much more in the prologue; as it 
stands, the references a-e too subtle to serve such a purpose. Of 
course, Theseus' behavior in the play is open to censure, but I disagree 
with the critics who claim that he is to be utterly condemned for treat- 
ing Hippolytos as he does. Probably few husbands would doubt the last 
message of a wife who has committed suicide, and whose honesty dur- 
ing the marriage was ndisputable, as Phaidra's apparently was. 
Besides, since Hippolytos was not brought up in Athens, Theseus has 


10 Barrett conjectures that in Hippolytos Kalyptomenos Theseus did grant his son 
a hearing before condemning h:m (11, 40-41). If he is correct, in the second play The- 
seus’ temper is more violent ani hasty than in the first. However, Webster believes that 
Barrett's theory is not corroborated by the fragment which he cites in proof of it (69). 

H Seneca in Phaedra and Racine in Phèdre do exactly what I believe Euripides 
does not do in Hippolytos Stephanephoros: they deliberately remind the audience of The- 
seus' guilty past. 

In Seneca's play, Phaedra speaks of Theseus’ attempt to cuckold Pluto himself 
(97-98, 625-28), and Theseus is 2ven presented as the murderer of Hippolytos’ mother, 
the Amazon Antiope (926-27, 1167). 

In Phédre there is no indication that Theseus is guilty of Antiope's death, but in 
the opening scene (83-90) Hirpolytos speaks at length of Theseus' scandalous love 
affairs which mar his heroic deecs, and later, as if to clinch the matter, Aricia says that 
Hippolytos has all the virtues, Ect none of the weaknesses of his father (442). 
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-` little first-hand knowledge of his son's character." Artemis herself, 
although rather sharp with Theseus, admits (1327) that the chief cul- 
prit is Aphrodite. 

Another reason for placing Hippolytos Stephanephoros in 
Troizen, which I find more probable, is that Euripides did it not to 
demean Theseus, but to exalt Hippolytos. Presumably in Hippolytos 
Kalyptomenos Hippolytos, having met his end in Attica, was promised 
a cult in Attica. But, as Barrett remarks, “the Athenian Hippolytos was 
a mere shadow compared with the Troizenian: whereas at Troizen he 
was a major figure of local cult, at Athens he seems to have been a very 
minor hero indeed." Therefore, in the second play he gets at his death 
much more honor than in the first. 

Even if we dismiss the question of the worship which Hippolytos 
will receive, Troizen is the home of Hippolytos, and Theseus and Phai- 
dra are strangers there. While in the first play Hippolytos was a 
stranger in Athens, in the second he is at home." This is important, 
for now Euripides can dwell on the “daily beauty" of Hippolytos' life. 
The prologue (14-18) notes Hippolytos’ chaste companionship with 
Artemis, apparently of a long duration. Hippolytos, when he appears 
for the first time, confirms this by garlanding the statue of Artemis and 
praying to her (73-87). Such scenes, calculated to impress the audience 
with Hippolytos' exalted saintliness, could not have been possible in 
Hippolytos Kalyptomenos. Perhaps in the earlier play Euripides 
emphasized the young man's purity by dwelling on the sacred myster- 
ies in which he was an initiate. The fragments of Hippolytos Kalypto- 
menos do not give the reason for Hippolytos' presence in Athens; yet 
the established legend might have already given the mysteries as the 
purpose of his journey. Artemis was, however, of no importance in 
those mysteries. In Hippolytos Stephanephoros, Hippolytos' close con- 
nection with Artemis is essential. 


12 Theseus taunts Hippolytos with his pretensions to virtue and godliness, which 
indicates some knowledge of him (948-51); yet in the following verses (952-54) he 
claims that Hippolytos is an Orphic, which is manifestly untrue. 

13 Barrett (note 1 above) 6. 

^ Condemned by Theseus, who does not believe his oath, Hippolytos wishes that 
his home would testify to his innocence (1074-75). 

55 Barrett (note 1 above) 34, n. 2.; Webster (note 3 above) 65. 
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Also, by placing Hippolytos Stephanephoros in Troizen, Euripi- 
des can make note of thz love that people of Troizen feel for Hippol- 
ytos. His servants weep zt his banishment (1175), and, even after the 
catastrophe, the messenger has no doubts about his virtue (1250-54). 
The Troizenian women who form the chorus love him and wish to 
save him from Theseus’ wrath (891—92).'* 

Finally, the fact tàat Hippolytos is first slandered, then con- 
demned, and finally destroyed in his native land, and the land of pure 
Pittheus, his teacher (11), where he has always endeavored to live 
blamelessly, perhaps makes his tragedy greater." For those reasons 
Euripides acted wisely ir changing the setting of the play from Athens 
to Troizen. , 


HELENA JENY 
THE JouNs HoPKINS UNIVERSITY 


!6 Tt is remarkable that the chorus, though they know that Phaidra's accusation is 
false, do not say the truth to Theseus. True, they swore they would not betray Phaidra's 
guilty love, but at that time they had no idea that their silence might endanger Hippol- 
ytos (713-14). Is it only a theztrical convention, or did Euripides think it likely that 
women would protect another "woman's reputation even under such circumstances? 
Women prove loyal to another 20man even when it might put them in grave danger in 
many other plays of Euripides, icr example Iphigeneia among the Taurians, Helen, Ion. 

Who made up the chorus in Hippolytos Kalyptomenos? If they were Athenian 
women, who did not know Hippolytos, or even Phaidra's maids, whether Cretan or 
Athenian, then their silence might have seemed more natural. (In Seneca's Phaedra the 
chorus are indeed Cretan women; Seneca might have followed Hippolytos Kalyptomenos 
here.) - 
U So in the Iliad (22.404 Homer implies that the tragedy of Hektor’s death and 
- degradation at Akhilleus’ hands-is greater by taking place in Hektor's native land. 


AN ELLIPSE IN THE THASIAN DECREE ABOUT DELATION 
(ML 83y?! 


One of the most important inscriptions from Thasos is ML 83,” 
which records two decrees encouraging delation. The first offers 
rewards for those who give information about the revolutionary plots 
in Thasos, while the second offers similar rewards for those who 
denounce such plots in the colonies. The publisher of the editio prin- 
ceps, Jean Pouilloux, thought that these decrees emanated from the 
shortlived oligarchy which took power at Thasos in the summer of 411 
B.C., and even proposed to date the two decrees very precisely to the 
autumn of 411 and the spring of 410 respectively.) Later discoveries 
. about the Thasian calendar showed him to be wrong on this latter 
point,’ but his other arguments in favor of associating the decrees with 
the oligarchy remain powerful? and this still seems to us the most 
attractive historical context for the document. Even if there is room 
for doubt on this topic, there is general agreement that the inscription 
is to be dated to the later part of the fifth century. It is also beyond 
doubt that it attests the very close and powerful political control exer- 
cised by Thasos over her colonies on the adjacent mainland.’ We may 
conclude that, even if there may be disagreement about the detailed 


! The interpretation proposed here was first suggested by Smith, a graduate stu- 
dent in Classical Studies at the University of Pennsylvania, when he was attending a 
course on Greek Epigraphy taught by Graham. Since then we have both pursued the 
matter, independently and in collaboration. We would like to express our thanks for 
helpful suggestions to Professors Lowell Edmunds, Thomas Figueira, and Scott Carson. 

2 Russell Meiggs and David Lewis, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions to 
the End of the Fifth Century BC (Oxford 1969; repr. 1984). 

3 Jean Pouilloux, Recherches sur l'histoire et les cultes de Thasos. I. De la fonda- 
tion de la cité à 196 avant J.-C.: Ecole francaise de Athènes, Études Thasiennes, ITI (Paris 
1954) 139-49, 

4 See F. Salviat, “Une nouvelle loi thasienne: institutions judiciaires et fêtes reli- 
gieuses à la fin du IVe siécle av. J.C.,” BCH 82 (1958) 193-267, at 212-15; cf. Meiggs 
and Lewis (note 2 above). 

5 As was rightly stressed by H. W. Pleket, “Thasos and the Popularity of the Athe- 
nian Empire,” Historia 12 (1963) 70-77, at 75f. 

6 Cf. Meiggs and Lewis (note 2 above), commentary to 83. 

7 See A. J. Graham, Colony and Mother City in Ancient Greece! (Chicago 1983) 
83f. 
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refinement of the historical interpretation, it is in general clear, satis- 
factory, and agreed. 

The same may be said about most of the detailed understanding 
of the Greek, but there is one phrase, which occurs in identical words 
in both decrees, on which interpreters have differed: 


fiv 66 tig TOV ueteyóvtov KatEing, TÓ te üpyópiov | loxéco Kai xatójiotog Kat’ 
adtd pt Écxo pnåè ôi pndepioa yhte ip phre PePHAN zepi totev || unè év 
th énapi Eotw nAi|v &£voc, tô npóto PoAedoavtos. 


(ML 83, I.3-7 and 11.10-13) 


Pouilloux translated “sile dénonciateur est un membre de l'insurrec- 
tion, il touchera la prirre et, sous la foi du serment, on s'engagera à 
n'intenter contre lui aucune action sacrée ou profane à ce propos; il ne 
tombera pas davantage sous le coup de l'imprécation; à l'exception 
d'un seul: l'initiateur du complot."* But the translation ‘sous la foi du 
serment, on s'engagera,' apart from possible doubts about the mean- 
ing, does not accurate y reflect the grammatical relationships of 
Katdpotos. Chamoux, -herefore, offered a different interpretation,’ 
proposing that kathpot jc agree with dixn, and that dixn katópotoç 
be the equivalent of katopooin, a word used by Herodotus (alone in 
extant Greek before the Byzantine period)" at 6.65.3, and rendered 
‘sworn affirmation’ by Powell.!! This strains the grammar by requiring 
that oir) be brought out 5f its clause, the beginning of which is marked 
by the connective unôé. Furthermore, the word dixn seems to be qual- 
ified rather by words tha: follow (undepia, ipfi, BepfjAn). Nevertheless, 
Meiggs and Lewis adopted Chamoux’ interpretation without com- 
ment, as their rendering shows, “If it is one of the conspirators who 
lays the information, he will get the money, no charge based on an 
oath, either religious or zecular, may be brought against him, and he 
will be exempt from the curse incurred, but this amnesty shall not 
apply to the initiator of tne plot." 


8 Pouilloux (note 3 above) 141-42. 

? François Chamoux, “LTle de Thasos et son Histoire,” REG Ixxii (1959) 352. 

10 The Herodotean use iszited by Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam, 
ed. by Stallbaum (Leipzig 1825-6; repr. Hildesheim 1970) I. 384, as a search of the TLG 
material available on CD-ROM by Ibycus scholarly computer reveals. We thank an 
anonymous reviewer for this pcint. 

1! J, E. Powell, A Lexicor to Herodotus (Cambridge 1938) s.v. 
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A different line was taken in the Supplement to LSJ, s.v. 
Katdpotoc, where it is suggested that there is an ellipse of the word 
Ópkoc. This interpretation is not subject to the objections made against 
Chamoux' and is based on the only other occurrence of xatd@potos in 
extant Greek literature, where Harpocration (s.v. énakzóc) defines it as 
one of the three kinds of oaths. However, the resulting meaning, “let 
there not be [an oath] sworn in affirmation against him," does not 
seem very convincing at first sight, and we may conclude that a wholly 
satisfactory explanation of the phrase kat@potoc Kat’ abtô has not yet 
appeared. Such an interpretation must take into account the cognates 
of katdpotos, fit the constraints of the syntax, and provide the sense 
required by the context. 

Despite the rarity of katmpot0¢ itself, other cognates built on the 
-Ópotog stem occur regularly in Greek. For example, Harpocration 
lists two other oath forms, d&v@potoc, ‘unsworn’, and üàxópotog 
‘abjured’.'? Harpocrations's third type of oath, émaxt6c, ‘imposed by 
another party, foreign,’ though etymologically unrelated, is semanti- 
cally comparable. All three of these adjectives elsewhere may qualify 
persons as well as oaths." Therefore, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that, if the other evidence points to the same conclusion, katóporoc, 
too, may modify persons. 

The adjective kathpotos is derived from katóuvop, ‘confirm by 
oath’, ‘swear (by)’, ‘take an oath against’ which can take accusative," 
genitive, or dative.' In addition, xaté often occurs separately from 
Spvopt with force similar to the compound verb. Various instances of 
Katé in conjuction with forms of óp voa are here collected and cate- 
gorized with some examples: 


1. Swearing by a higher human (such as a king) or divine authority: Aris- 
totle, Fragmenta (Rose) VIILL (p. 394); Lucian, Symposium 32.12. 


12 Harpocrationis Lexicon in Decem Oratores Atticos, ed. by William Dindorf 
(Oxford 1853; repr. Groningen 1969). 

7 Eg, avapotos, Antiphon 5.12, Euripides, Medea 737; andpotoc, Sophocles, 
Antigone 394; TrGF v. 2, Adespota 566; &naxxóc, Pindar, Olympian 10.107, Plato, Repub- 
lic 573b. 

14 E.g., Euripides, Orestes 1517: «iv gut voyiv xatdpoo’. 

15 E.g., Anon. apud Suidas, Adler v. 3, p. 77: «ig &pfis Katopvic Kepadric. 

16 E.g., Hdt. 6.65.3: 6 Aevwyting xotónvocn Anpapito. Note, however, that a varia 
lectio has Anpapiytov. 
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2. Swearing by sacred objects, victims or animals: Thucydides 5.47.8; 
Porphyrius, De absfinentia III.16.1; Lex ap. Andocides, De mysteriis 
(Or. 1) 97. 

3. Swearing by other people (not of higher authority): Demosthenes, In 
Cononem (Or. 54) 3€; Aristotle, Fragmenta (Rose) 39. 

4. Swearing by one's self or one's own destruction: Demosthenes, In 
Midiam (Or. 21) 121; Demosthenes, In Cononem (Or. 54) 40 (as 
emended); Philo Judaeus, De specialibus legibus 4.34; NT, Epistula Pauli 
ad Hebraeos 6.13-14 

5. Swearing against someone: Demosthenes, Contra Aphobum (Or. 29) 
26; Achilles Tatius, Leucippe et Clitophon 8.12.4; Josephus, De bello 
Judaico 4.216. 


It is evident that oaly the two final categories are likely to be rel- 
evant to the phrase under discussion. Swearing by one's own destruc- 
tion was common in ancient Greece. For a striking example see Lysias 
12.9-10: 


I asked Peison if he would save me for a price: he assented, on condition 
that it was a high one. So I said that I was prepared to give him a talent 
of silver, and he agreed to my proposal. I knew well, indeed, that he had 
no regard either for zods or for men: but still, in the circumstances, I 
thought it imperative to get him pledged. When he had sworn, invoking 
annihilation on himsz2lf and his children if he did not save me on receipt 
of the talent (&nei51] & dpocev, tEdAciav éavtd xai xoig ma1civ énapdpevos, 
AaBdv tò téAavtov ue cHoetv) I went into my bedroom and opened the 
money-chest etc. (translation by Lamb, Loeb edition). 


Euripides offers another in the Orestes: 


ORESTES.  dpocor—ei 52 ph, kxev oe—pr Aéyew gut 
xapiv. 
PHRYGIAN. «iv uyv yoyriv Kathpoo’, ñv čv evopxoip’ £yó. 


(Euripides, Orestes 1517) 


The passages cited above show that kata and ópvuju could be used to 
express this act. On thet analogy it would be possible to take our 
phrase to mean “let him not be under oath against himself.” 

The fifth category, to swear against someone else, which is also 
shown by the passages cited to be a possible meaning of kxatá and 
Suvupt, may also be an apt analogy. In that instance the phrase would 
mean “let [something nct expressed] not be sworn against him." Note 
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that it is common ground among the interpretations thus far offered 
that kat& means against, and although odt6 has so far always been 
taken to be the personal pronoun, ‘him’, it could equally be reflexive, 
*himself.'" 

Turning to the structure of the expression in the inscription, after 
the protasis, jv 86 tig tv ueceyóviov Kateizy, we find four distinct 
clausal patterns in the lines under discussion: 


(1) 16 te dpybptov 'wy&xo (2) kai Katmpotos Kat’ adt6 pT oto 
(3) umó& Sixy pydepia pits iph pire BeBHAN nepi xóvov 
(4) unè év t éxaph oto ... 


(ML 83, 3-7) 


The apodosis begins with the te portion of the t£ ... Kai correspon- 
sion. Note the position of the verb ioyétw in final position in this 
clause (1), which is balanced by the final position of écto in the «oí 
clause (2). unôé then introduces further coordination and the two pn6é 
clauses are in parallel construction (3 and 4). There is no verb, how- 
ever, in the first undé clause, which allows Chamoux' proposal that 
KATMLOTOS agree with ó(kr. But to bring dixn out of its clause is nev- 
ertheless an unnatural violation of the nôt ... uné coordination. 
Arguing against a restoration in another inscription,'* which violates 
the connective sense of dé, A. S. Henry wrote “ ... whatever is 
restored . . . before :n5é must of necessity belong in the first half of the 
co-ordination."'? 

As to the sense of each unôé here, since they both follow the pri- 
mary uý clause of negation, they should be taken as connective rather 
than responsive. On this distinction see Kühner-Gerth,? who offer as 
an example of connective unêé the following passage: 


ùv tic "A0nvaiov, qnoív, Ecaiptjon, pt £&&oto abth tbv &vvén épyóvtov YEV- 
tobar, öt olar otepavnoópos 1| dpxń, UNS iepooóvnv tep&oaoot, óc o058 


U Raphael Kühner und Bernhard Gerth, Ausführliche Grammatik der grie- 
chischen Sprache (Hannover and Leipzig 1898; repr. 1976) bd. 2. t.1.455.5.4—5, pp. 564f.; 
also cf. William W. Goodwin, A Greek Grammar (New York 1965) #992, p. 214. 

8 IG ii? 416. 

'9 A. S. Henry, “Negative Co-ordination in Attic Decrees,” JHS 97 (1977) 155- 
58, at 158. 

2 Kühner-Gerth (note 17 above) 2.ii.535.5, pp. 293f.; cf. J. D. Denniston, The 
Greek Particles? (Oxford 1966) 190. 
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Kalap tO cdpati, i76$ cvovówno&o, onoi, td ónuooío, umó& apEdto apv 
undepiav pndénote wet évónpov pnte onepópiov phte KAnpotiyy pire yeipot- 
ovrtijv, nds krpokeusetto, ume xpgofevoüto, pnd5é tods mpecBevoavtug kpv- 
£o, unè ovxogavtetzo picbwbeic, unde yvóunv elnato unõérote pte sv tů 
BovAg hte év 1 õun... 


(Aeschines, Or. 1.19-20. [Budé edition]) 


Despite the occasional intrusion of Aeschines’ own comments, this 
passage provides a close grammatical parallel to the phraseology of ML 
83. Notice that é&£écto underlined) must first be used in its yý clause 
and then must be understood in the pndé clause which immediately 
follows it. In the Thasian decree otw functions in exactly the same 
manner, appearing in the katdpotoc clause, inferred in the first wndé 
clause, and then restated in the second unôé clause, probably because 
the first unôé clause is lengthened by the ufjte . . . ute corresponsion. 
The Aeschines passage zlso provides a parallel example of pte ... 
ute serving as coordinz'ing conjunctions within (and subordinate to) 
the more forceful unõé clause," just as in the ML 83 inscription. Thus 
for the Thasian decree cre might expect that the te . . . kai correspon- 
sion links the first two czuses, the unó£ . . . undé the second two, with 
the uńte . . . pte incluced in the first uóé clause. 

These considerations make it very difficult to take Sixn with 
Kat@potoc, and thus disect us either to the interpretation “let him not 
be under oath against himself," or to the conclusion that there is an 
ellipse of the thing whict is bound by oath. The last was the view of 
the editors of the Supplenent to LSJ, who, as we have seen, regard the 
word ópKog as to be uncerstood with kaxópoctoc. 

In choosing betweer these two possibilities, we now need to con- 
sider the historical circurastances of our decree. To persuade a mem- 
ber of the conspiracy to inform against his fellows, the state offers the 
positive inducement of z3e reward or rewards, and the negative per- 
suasion of the removal cf.all possible fears of bad consequences. Thus, 
it states that there will Ee no legal suit, sacred or profane against the 
informer. This by itself s:ems to cover the whole question of immunity 
from legal charges, whicn is a further argument against Chamoux’ 


21 Kühner-Gerth (note 1* above) 2.i1.535.6, p. 294. 
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interpretation. The informer is also excluded from the curse. We know 
about these curses most vividly from the interesting inscriptions from 
Teos,” which show that the magistrates were required at regular inter- 
vals to utter the community's curses against malefactors of various cat- 
egories. Among these all those who plotted treachery or revolution fig- 
ure prominently, and we need not doubt that the Thasian curse was of 
such a kind. 

These two immunities, from all legal charges and from the com- 
munity's curse, seem to cover all the likely threats from the state. It is 
not attractive, therefore, to see in the phrase kat@potos Kat’ ab10 an 
unspecified oath sworn against the informer by the community. There 
remains an oath sworn by the informer against himself. Here was an 
additional major fear, and we suggest that it was to remove such a fear 
that the phrase katópotoç kat’ adtd uù Éoto was directed. Whether 
we translate, “let there not be [an oath] sworn (by himself, i.e.) against 
him,” or “let him not be bound by oath against himself,” which is sim- 
pler and seems preferable, the fundamental meaning is the same. What 
exactly was that meaning? 

There is an obvious answer. It is that the informer is freed from 
the oath he gave to his fellow-conspirators, calling down annihilation 
on himself and his family if he should betray the plot. The procedure 
and ideas that we envisage (though not the language) are well paral- 
leled by one of the clauses of the great citizenship oath from Cherso- 
nesus.? Here the citizen states, “And if I have conspired with anyone, 
and if I am bound to anyone by oath or curse,” may it be better both 
for me and for mine if I break the oath, and if I keep it may it be the 
opposite": 


40 el 66 ttt ovv[ó- 
uo]oa xai ef tivi kaxoA&Xopupot óp[xo ` 
Ñ èJrevyå StaAvoapévenr pév čuje- 
vov ein kai ¿uol xai xoig gpoic, &uié- 
vovtt 66 tà évavtia. 


22 ML 30; P. Hermann, “Teos und Abdera im 5. Jahrhundert v.Chr.,” Chiron 11 
(1981) 1-30; SEG 31.984, 985. Aristophanes parodies such curses in the Thesmophor- 
iazusae, lines 331-51. 

33 Ditt. Syll? 360; cf. Latyshev, JOSPE IV 79. 

?* For the meaning of énevyé, see Syl/.3, note ad loc. 
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We therefore propose fe following translation of ML 83, lines 3-7: 


If someone of the ocnspirators should inform (against a plot), let him 
both have the rewarc money and /et him not be under oath against him- 
self, nor let there bezny religious or secular suit on these matters, nor let 
him be included in :he curse—except for one man, the one who first 
planned the conspiracy. 
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MEMNON OF RHODES AT THE GRANICUS 


In attempting to resolve the many problems connected with the 
battle of the Granicus River, scholars often read too much or too little 
into the surviving evidence. Take, for instance, the case of Memnon 
of Rhodes, a Greek mercenary who fought with the Persians against 
Alexander on that fateful day in the late spring of 334. Some are con- 
vinced that Memnon was associated, directly or indirectly, with the 
corps of Greek mercenaries who were also present, apparently in for- 
midable numbers, on the Persian side. Others, by contrast, accept 
without question that Memnon fought in the front lines with the Per- 
sian cavalry, despite the fact that this was a most unusual assignment 
for a veteran infantryman. The purpose of this paper is two-fold: 1) to 
see if there is any reference in the sources (i.e., Diodorus, Plutarch, 
Arrian, and Justin) to support the former claim, and 2) to suggest an 
explanation why Memnon participated in this battle on horseback.! 


! L am grateful to colleagues F. O. Behrends, H. C. Boren, J. M. Headley, M. R. 
McVaugh, and P. A. Stadter, as well as an anonymous referee for the journal, for reading 
earlier drafts of this article and making constructive suggestions for its improvement. 
Special thanks to C. A. Palmer for his encouragement and many kindnesses. 

The following abbreviations are used: Atkinson: J. E. Atkinson, 4 Commentary 
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sis. 


If Memnon had commanded Greek mercenaries (either his own 
or those of the Persians at the Granicus, we should expect the sources 
to verify it. Just one stazement, however implicit, would suffice. And 
yet we search in vain &r such corrcboration. We find instead agree- 
ment of a different sor; namely that Memnon fought this battle as a 
cavalryman, apparently “ar removed from any contact with the Greek 
mercenaries. Diodorus znd Arrian, in a rare display of harmony, are 
quite explicit about thi: ; whereas Plvtarch and Justin, short of stating 
so specifically, say notxng to the contrary. To confirm this, let us 
examine what each sou-ce has to say about Memnon and Greek mer- 
cenaries in the context of the Granicas campaign. 

Diodorus (17.18.23 says that Memnon was present at Zelea where 
Persian generals and satraps met some days before the battle to discuss 
how to fight Alexander Perhaps he, too, was a general, although the 
text here does not make this clear.? If so, he, like the others, brought 
soldiers with him (à0po-c8évcec), thcugh we are not told whether they 
were cavalry or infantry Memnon tried to convince the Persians to 
adopt a scorched-earth —olicy in Asia Minor and turn the war back on 
Macedonia by land and sea, but they voted instead to stand and fight. 
Following the conferenze. they called for additional levies “from all 
quarters” (mavtayO8ev, 17.18.4), and by the time they reached the 
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Statesman (Park Ridge, NJ 1~£0). Heisserer: A. J. Heisserer, Alexander the Great and 
the Greeks, the Epigraphic Evzzzce (Norman, OK. 1980). Levi: M. A. Levi, Alessandro 
Magno (Milan 1977). Lipsius: E- Lipsius, Alexcnder the Great (New York 1974). Milns: 
R. D. Milns, Alexander the Gr-ct (London 196€). Nikolitsis: N. T. Nikolitsis, The Battle 
of the Granicus: a source-crit zi study, Acta Inst. Ath. Regni Sueciae, Ser. in 4^ XXI 
(Stockholm 1973). Peyrefitte: R Peyrefitte, Les Conquétes d'Alexandre (Paris 1979). 
Radet: G. Radet, Alexandre le-G-and (Paris 1950). Renault: M. Renault, The Nature of 
Alexander (New York 1975). E ebinson: C. A. Robinson, Jr., Alexander the Great (New 
York 1947). Schachermeyr: F Schachermeyr, Alexander der Grosse (Salzburg 1939). 
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ander the Great, trans G. C. Rxchards (London 1932). 

? Diodorus, at 17.18.3, sz7s that Memnor, où piv Exetoe tods WAAovg hyepovac, which 
seems to imply that he was als» < general. 
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Granicus, they had assembled 10,000 cavalry and 100,000 infantry 
(17.19.4), an army that heavily outnumbered the Macedonians. When 
battle was finally joined (the morning after Alexander arrived at the 
river), the Persians fought only with horse (17.19.3), posting their 
infantry in the rear without any intention of using them (17.19.5). 
Memnon and Arsamenes (i.e., Arsames, satrap of Cilicia), each with 
his own cavalry (Éyovxeg tovdc idiovucg inmeic, 17.19.4), held the left 
flank. After the Persian cavalry was routed, the two sides engaged with 
infantry until the Persians—éia qtv tov inné@v  cvpomiv 
KatanAayévtes Kai tais woxaic évóóvtec—turned and ran (17.21.5). 
The Persians lost a total of 2000 cavalry and 10,000+ infantry, with 
another 20,000 taken captive (17.21.6). Diodorus ignores the Greek 
mercenaries per se. If they are present at all in his record of the cam- 
paign, he blends them anonymously with the total Persian infantry. As 
. for Memnon, there is not the slightest hint that he brought “merce- 
naries” with him to Zelea or the Granicus, or that he had any connec- 
tion whatsoever with the Persian infantry (which may or may not have 
included Greek mercenaries) before, during, or immediately after the 
battle. 

Plutarch (Alexander 16) never mentions Memnon by name in 
reporting what took place at the Granicus, but he does draw special 
attention to the Greek mercenaries, who alone among the Persian 
army distinguished themselves in the course of fighting. The Persians, 
says Plutarch, were defending the east bank with both cavalry and 
infantry (16.4: tomovg &xoppóyag ÓnAoig katanegpaoyuévoug Kai 
{xnotc), and when the cavalries became locked in furious combat, the 
Macedonian phalanx crossed the Granicus and engaged the Persian 
infantry (16.12). Whereas the Persians themselves quickly ran away, 
the Greek mercenaries who were with them held their ground and ral- 
lied together on the crest of a hill. From here they sent a message to 
Alexander asking for terms (16.13: frovv tà miotà tov "AAEEavdpov), 
which the latter promptly refused. Alexander then led the charge 
against them, only to lose a horse and more Macedonian dead and 
wounded than in all the rest of the battle (16.14). Desperate though 
they were, the mercenaries were still fit for battle (uayipovc) and acted 
accordingly. Plutarch does not say how many of them died, but he 
leaves open the possibility that some escaped death and capture to 
fight another day. By the tone of his comments, Plutarch was obvi- 
ously impressed with the mettle of these Greeks—for on this occasion 
at least they evinced a brand of heroism that probably appealed to one 
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who was so keen on describing the virtues of character. This was the 
opportunity, therefore, for Plutarch to single out one individual among 
them, their commander perhaps, who had inspired such brave resist- 
ance. The very absence of a name suggests that the mercenaries were 
leaderless. 

Arrian says that the six Persian commanders who met in council 
at Zelea had cavalry and Greek mercenaries with them (Anabasis Alex- 
andri, 1.12.8: Edv th imo te th Bapßapıx Kai toig "EAAnot toig 
uio00gópoto), by which ne presumably means that each man brought 
his own complement of t-oops. Since he never mentions Persian infan- 
try as such, presumably the Greex mercenaries were the only infantry. 
He also indicates that M2mnon of Raodes was present at this confer- 
ence, although he does not clarify his official status. If Memnon held a 
rank or a special comm.ssion or commanded his own mercenaries, 
Arrian takes no notice. He merelv says that Memnon advised the Per- 
sians against fighting Alexander, in part because the Macedonians were 
superior in infantry (1.12.9; cf. 1.13.3). The Persians decided to fight 
anyway and to do so strictly with zavalry. The mere fact that Memnon 
talked with the Persian staff at Zelea does not in itself mean that he 
shared an equality of command either before or during the battle. I 
suspect that Arrian, like Diodorus before him, preserved this anecdote 
as a touch of Herodotean irony (remember Demaratus and Artemisia) 
to ridicule the “barbariars” for rejecting the wise counsel of a Greek. 
The Persians took their stand somewhere on the east bank of the Gran- 
icus, and even before Alexander arrived they had lined the shore with 
cavalry (1.13.2, 13.5), c.20,000 strong (1.14.4). Memnon and his sons, 
we soon learn, were in the ranks of the strongest section of horse (1ó 
kp&ttotov thc Hepoufis Guxov, 1.15.21 where they took part in the first 
clash of arms. The Persians stationed their mercenaries, also c. 20,000 
in number, behind the cavalry (1.14.4), and they apparently stood 
there without instructions until the Persian cavalry retreated in rout. 
At this point, says Arrian, Alexander attacked the mercenaries and 
killed them to a man (including the Persian Omares, 6 16v E&vov 
Tysua@v, 1.16.3), save for 2000 who were captured and others who 
escaped notice by hiding among the dead (1.16.2)? Thus he would 


3 Admittedly, c.18,000 is an enormous casualty toll, so much so that many 
scholars have arbitrarily reducec the number o7 Greek mercenaries who were present 
and fought (?) at the Granicus (note 6 below). Green (II, 499) sums up the matter suc- 
cinctly: “That Alexander massacred 18,000 out af 20,000 mercenaries at the Granicus is 
not an absolute impossibility per-se; but it 5, to say the least, unlikely.” 
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have us believe that these Greek professionals were so dumbfounded 
by the defeat of the cavalry that they had no resolve to defend them- 
selves, a mentality that is totally out of character with normal merce- 
nary deportment. Alexander then buried the Greek dead (1.16.6) and 
sent the prisoners in chains back to Macedonia. In Arrian's version, 
Memnon fought with the cavalry and doubtless joined them in retreat; 
he had no dealings that we know of with the mercenaries, nor did he 
share in their ultimate fate. 

Justin treats the Granicus campaign almost as an aside (11.6.11— 
13). He expands the ranks of the Persian infantry to 600,000 and says 
that they met with great destruction. He makes no reference to Mem- 
non or Greek mercenaries. 

On the basis of the extant sources, therefore, the problem of 
Memnon and the Greek mercenaries at the Granicus appears to be no 
problem at all, for there is not one shred of evidence to connect the 
two at the scene of the battle. And yet many scholars,’ some with 
extravagant imagination,” persist in promoting this notion, just as they 


4 E.g., Droysen (23): “der Rhodier Memnon, die Führer des griechischen Fuss- 
volks und mehrere perische Grosse;" Robinson (79): “Arrian tells us [sic] that the Per- 
sians had 20,000 Greek mercenaries under the famous Rhodian general, Memnon;" 
Tarn (16): “The greater part of Memnon’s 20,000 Greeks;" Radet (45): "Ies mercenaires 
grecs de Memnon le Rhodien;" Davis (43): “Memnon was separated from the main body 
of his troops; he was in the front ranks along with his cavalry squadrons, .. . not with 
his infantry.” Bengtson (308): “They (i.e, the Persian governors of the immediately 
threatened satrapies) were joined by a contingent of Greek mercenaries under the com- 
mand of the Rhodian Memnon. Memnon was the only one of the Persian generals who 
had a plan of action of any merit." Milns (56): *the backbone of the army were Mem- 
non's Greeks;” Hamilton (56): “Memnon who commanded the Greek mercenaries;” 
Renault (83): “Memnon, leading 15,000 of his Greeks." 

5 E.g., Green (I, 98): “Meanwhile the phalanx was pouring through the gap in the 
Persian centre, and had begun to make short work of Arsites’ native infantry.... The 
enemy centre began to cave in, leaving the flanks exposed . . . and ina moment the entire 
Persian line broke and fled. Their infantry divisions, except for the mercenaries, put up 
little resistance. But Memnon and his men retreated in good order to a high knoll above 
the battle-field, and there they made a last stand. ... Memnon himself somehow con- 
trived to get away." Four years later, Green argues his case in greater detail in a second 
and more scholarly biography of Alexander (Green II). Again he adheres in general to 
the narrative of Diodorus and presumes that Memnon fought with the Greek mercenar- 
ies, or a portion of them, throughout the battle (he frequently refers to "*Memnon's mer- 
cenaries"). He also makes bold to suggest that some of these soldiers constituted “an 
exclusively mounted contingent" (174 (map), 498) with whom Memnon held the left 
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insist that Arrian's figu-e of c.20,000 mercenaries is exaggerated, or 
that large numbers of G-eek mercenaries were serving at the time with 
the Persian fleet,’ or that Omares, an otherwise obscure Persian who, 
according to Arrian, was hegemon of the mercenaries, was some sort 


wing of the Persian front line. zIsewhere (179, 500) he implies that the Greek mercenar- 
ies were infantry and repeats verbatim from his earlier work the statement about Mem- 
non retreating with the mercerzries and somehow managing to escape. In an Appendix 
(“Propaganda at the Granicu-," 489-512), Green attempts to reconcile some of the 
major differences in the seemingly irreconcilable accounts of Diodorus and Arrian (and 
Plutarch) by hypothesizing (see especially 505-12) that perhaps there were two Granicus 
battles on consecutive days. Taz first of these battles, he conjectures, took place in the 
late afternoon (following Arrien [Ptolemy-Aristobulus]) and resulted in a humiliating 
defeat for Alexander (and the €w select units of his army that were ordered to accom- 
pany him across the Granicus) a! the hands of Memnon and his Greek mercenaries who, 
equipped with javelins, forced 4lexander to retreat with heavy casualties, Indeed Green 
stresses the point elsewhere (172-73) that Arsites had purposely posted Memnon and his 
mercenaries at the anticipated crossing-point of the river—“If he [i.e., Arsites] was to 
defeat Alexander, it would be through the skillful use of his cavalry and mercenaries in 
combination.” The next morn_ng (following Diodorus [and one of his sources]) there 
occurred a second battle which Alexander won decisively; he capped his victory by per- 
sonally taking a hand in the merciless butchering of thousands of Greek mercenaries who 
had successively thwarted his ettempt to cross the river the day before. Naturally, says 
Green, Alexander was anxious -o cleanse the official record of any mention of his initial 
embarrassment, and so he arranged (with Callisthenes?) the purged conflation of two 
separate incidents into one and in the process intentionally obliterated the record of the 
defensive heroics of Memnon æd his mercenaries during the first assault. 

Renault (83) also implies that Memnon fought with the mercenaries. Fox (120) 
infers that Memnon was the de-facto commander of the mercenaries: “On foot, the Per- 
sians had summoned no archers but had hired nearly 20,000 Greeks from the usual 
sources of recruitment. At the raoment they were positioned behind the line, but Mem- 
non was a skilled commander of mercenaries, and if battle was joined immediately they 
would no doubt be advanced." 

$ E.g., Tarn, 16; Fuller, 147; Cutrales, 94; Davis, 43 n. 18; Green II, 172-73, 499- 
500; Delbrück, 188; Badian II, 284; Levi, 210. Given the penchant of many ancient 
authors to inflate military numters, especially the forces of the enemy, it is often impos- 
sible to determine how many men participated in a given battle, even in round figures. 
In the case of the Granicus, I agrze with Devine (7) that Justin's 600,000 count for Per- 
sian infantry is “far-fetched” ard that Diodorus’ 100,000 is “grossly inflated,” but I am 
not convinced that Arrian’s c.2C,J00 Greek mercenaries is "genuine contemporary pro- 
paganda,” or that reducing the rumber of Greek mercenaries to 4-5000 (7-10) is a nec- 
essary alternative. To my mind, Arrian is a credible (albeit secondhand) witness for this 
campaign. 

TE.g., Tarn, 16; Robinsor, 79; Hamilton, 56. 
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of special deputy to Memnon.* These assertions are both arbitrary and 
conjectural. That Memnon was a Greek mercenary general of note- 
worthy reputation who had earlier commanded an army of mercenar- 
ies in the service of Persia and would do so again following this battle 
suggests to many that Memnon was in charge of mercenaries whenever 
he and they were together in place and time. Yet in this case, it is 
assuming too much. Perhaps Memnon still had a personal or royal 
army of mercenaries in tow and brought them along to Zelea and the 
Granicus; perhaps he would have commanded all the mercenaries 
there assembled had the Persians decided to deploy them.? The fact 
remains, however, that our two principal sources say that Memnon 
fought on horse in the ranks of horse. 

When it comes to the Greek mercenaries, it is prudent to regard 
them (following Arrian) as belonging to the six individuals who were 
putatively in charge of the Persian forces. Satraps and vassal kings in 
the western empire had been employing these soldiers by the thou- 
sands throughout the fourth century to help them settle local matters 
and revolt against the crown. So it was only natural that the would- 
be Persian commanders at the Granicus brought their mercenaries to 
Zelea with them, especially since they had not yet decided how to deal 
with Alexander. Perhaps they had native infantry as well." But when 
they opted to fight with cavalry alone (whether they suspected their 
mercenaries of disloyalty or were confident of defeating Alexander 
without infantry) the very presence of so many Greeks (as well as 


* E.g., Bosworth (125) suggests that the Persians maintained the same battle for- 
mat (i.e., a Persian commander and a Greek general in tandem) that Artaxerxes III had 
used in his Egyptian campaign of 343 (see Diod. 16.47.1). See also Peyrefitte (107): 
“Omar, son [ie., Memnon's] adjoint" Barker (68): “His [ie., Memnon's] deputy 
Omares;" Devine (6-7): “Omares .. . may, despite his Persian name; have been Mem- 
non's deputy with the Greek mercenaries" and (19) "Greek mercenary infantry 
(?Omares vice Memnon).” 

? If any of these mercenaries were Memnon's veterans from previous campaigns, 
he is never accused of leaving his men in the lurch at the Granicus. Such a reputation 
would not have put him in good stead with the mercenaries with whom he fought after 
this battle at Halicarnassus and elsewhere. 

10 For a discussion of Greek mercenaries and Greek mercenary generals under 
Persian employ during the fourth century, see H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers 
(Oxford 1933) passim; and W. K. Pritchett, The Greek State at War, Part II (Berkeley 
1974), especially *The Condottieri of the Fourth Century,” 59-116. 

!! Delbrück (188) would like to add “Persian dismounted archers” to the assem- 
bled army. 
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native infantry ?) posed.z dilemma. As a remedy they put them behind 
the lines of cavalry as a more or less do-nothing group under the com- 
mand of the Persian Omares. Memncn, for his part, remained with the 


cavalry. 


EM 


There is something very puzzling about the way Memnon partic- 
ipated in this battle. If i:-was simply a nondescript cavalry encounter, 
we might expect to hezr that Memron and his personal attendants 
fought somewhere amid the Persian horse lending assistance wherever 
he could. But the situation at the Granicus, as it turned out, was more 
complicated than this. For one thing, Memnon and his sons were not 
just anywhere in the Persian battle o-der—rather, says Arrian," they 
were prominently postes. in the front lines in the strongest section of 
cavalry, there to challenze Alexander himself whenever he crossed the 
river.^ Diodorus is ever more specific and states that Memnon and 
his personal cavalry weze in co-contzol of the Persian left wing.' Is 
this not an unusual posizion for a mercenary infantryman who, as far 
as we know, was not an expert equestrian and never (either before or 
after this battle) commanded a unit cf cavalry? In fact, the Granicus 
is the only campaign or record in waich Memnon fought on horse! 
Another complication was the Greek mercenaries. If there were thou- 
sands (20,000 or less) o^ these soldiers on hand with nothing to do 
during the battle, did the Persians expect that their compatriot 
Omares,' who had nevez been known to lead mercenaries, could con- 
trol or rally these Greeks rf things took a turn for the worse? Or to put 


12 Arr. 1.15.2: AX te ka. tò kpánortov cic Tepouctis Goo tabty énerétaxto, of te 
Máp vovog raiósc xai abxóc Méu vo 1etd tobtwv ÉxivS0vevs . 

P Arr. 1.14.4. Arrian notes that the Persians had no difficulty distinguishing Alex- 
ander on the other side of the G-anicus and adjusted their battle alignment by putting 
more cavalry on the left in anticivation that he kimself would attack there. 

"^ Diod. 17.19.4. If Memaen drew his cavalrymen from his own estates (note 47 
below), they must have been reztively few in number; Green (II, 174 [map]) numbers 
them at ?1500) and calls them “iI, 498) “an exclusively mounted contingent" (note 5 
above). Since Alexander had int=ntionally spared Memnon’s territory from plundering, 
it was incumbent on Memnon z1d his retainers to join forces with the Persians, espe- 
cially if they professed any loyaEx to the Persian cause. 

15 See Berve, no. 832. 
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it another way, was Memnon, who had equivocal cavalry experience 
and stood openly opposed to a confrontation with Alexander in the 
first place, so indispensable (even at his own insistence) to their war 
effort at the Granicus that the Persians could not spare his services to 
keep check on their mercenaries? These questions beg for an 
explanation. 

Both Diodorus and Arrian, we recall, affirm that Memnon tried 
to dissuade the Persian commanders at Zelea from joining battle with 
the Macedonians. Since the Persians were outnumbered in infantry 
(Arrian), Memnon argued, it would be better if they marched on, tram- 
pling the fodder under foot and burning the crops behind them, even 
destroying the cities if they had to (Arrian), so that Alexander would 
eventually run out of provisions. He even proposed an alternate strat- 
egy of sending land and naval forces against Macedonia proper in the 
hope of transferring the whole war to Europe (Diodorus), and warned 
the Persians that they would be fighting at a psychological disadvan- 
tage without the Great King present to lead them in battle (Arrian). 
The Persian nobles would have none of this. According to Diodorus,' 
they spurned what Memnon had to say as an affront to their dignity 
(Gc àváčta copfovAsóov tfjg IIepoOv peyaAoyvyiac). Arrian sum- 
marizes things differently." In his version, it is Arsites, the satrap of 
Hellespontine Phrygia, who convinced the Persians, perhaps in private 
session (év t cvAAóyo tov Ilepoóv), to reject Memnon's advice. 
Arsites, in effect, was the host satrap of the Zelea parley and given the 
fact that thousands of soldiers from both sides were now under arms 
inside his territory, it was politic for him to reject any plan that called 
for the willful destruction of his subjects’ property.? In the end, how- 
ever, he won over his colleagues not because he appealed to their mil- 
itary judgment, or their sympathy, or even their aristocratic pride, but, 
says Arrian, because they suspected Memnon of deliberately delaying 
the war on account of the honor he held from the King (öt kai Ónoz- 


ié Diod. 17.18.3. 

17 Arr. 1.12.10. 

18 A, R. Burn (Persia and the Greeks [London 1962] 63-64) argues that Arsites 
was guided by religious scruples when he voiced strong opposition to Memnon's 
*scorched-earth" suggestion. “In the ethics of this religion (i.e., Zoroastrianism),” says 
Burns, “attention to agriculture . . . figures as a cardinal virtue; and the servants of the 
Achaemenid Empire acted on this principle. A duty of the soldier and nobleman was to 
protect agriculture; and at the very end of the empire we find the principle being prac- 
ticed, even imprudently." 
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tov ti adtoic Åv £c tov Méuvova «pic &uroieiv ékóvta t ROAELO 
Thc £k Paoldémc tius ciivexa). We are not told who was responsible 
for turning the discussion in this direction, but the context of the pas- 
sage leaves little doubt that it was Arsites himself. Why this sudden 
change of tack on the pari of Arsites? Why did he resort to insinuations 
and innuendo against Memnon to make his point? The reason, I think, 
has something to do wita how the lives of these two men intersected 
in the years prior to the Zelea conference. 

A Rhodian by birtk (date, c.380)," Memnon does not emerge as 
a historical figure until tae late 360s when we find him together with 
his older brother Mentor” in the service of Artabazus, grandson of 
Artaxerxes II and satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia. Artabazus had 
married their sister and cffered his brothers-in-law land in his domain 
(probably the cities of SEepsis, Ilion, and Kebren in the Troad).? In 
359/8,? Artabazus revolted from his uncle Artaxerxes III Ochus, but 
by 353 he was forced to y.eld. Memnon stayed by his side during these 
years of revolution and escaped with him to Pella where both were 
granted refuge by Philip II; Mentor, however, went to Egypt to work 
for the pharaoh Nectanebos.? For the next eleven years only Mentor's 
name appears in the sources, specifically in connection with Artaxer- 
xes' campaigns against the Phoenicians and Egyptians. In startling 
fashion Mentor changed sides in the midst of these wars and inveigled 
himself into the good graces of the Great King and his chief adviser 
and confidant Bagoas;^5 in fact, he continued to gain such favor with 
Artaxerxes that he was appointed "satrap of the Asiatic coast" 
(catpánnv tfo Kata tv 'Acíav napadiac) and “general with full 
power" (avtoxp&topa otpatnyov) to quell rebellion in Asia Minor,” 
an extraordinary combination of authority that allowed him, a Greek, 


19 See U. Kahrstedt, s.v. “Aemnon (3),” R.E. XV (1932), 652-53; Berve, no. 497. 

20 See U. Kahrstedt, s.v. “ Mentor (6)," R.E. XV (1932), 964-65. 

21 See W. Judeich, s.v. “Artabazos (3)," R.E II (1896), 1299-1300; Berve, no. 152. 
Judeich says Artabazus first beczme satrap in 366/5. 

22 Dem. 23. 154, 157. Bosworth (112-13) says, “The brothers had given their sister 
to Artabazus before 362; and their assistance in his recovery of his satrapy (Hellespon- 
tine Phrygia) resulted in the acquisition of estates in the Troad." 

?5 Bosworth, 113. 

4 Diod. 16.52.3; see also Curt. 5.9.1 and 6.5.2. 

?5 Diod. 16.42.2. 

26 Diod. 16.47—50. 

27 Diod. 16.52.2. 
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to intervene at will with his army in Persian affairs anywhere along the 
littoral. In 342, Mentor prevailed upon the Great King to dismiss all 
charges against Ártabazus and Memnon, after which he summoned 
them and their families back to Asia (presumably to his own place of 
residence)? where he appointed his nephews to the most distinguished 
commands in the Persian army.? What Artabazus and Memnon did 
immediately after their return, we do not know. Perhaps Mentor 
employed them in his campaigns against Hermias of Atarneus and 
other rebellious figures in the area,” perhaps at the time of his death 
he was able to bequeath to them some or all of his property.*! One 
thing is certain: Artabazus did not regain his former satrapy which had 
long since passed into other hands. In fact, we do not hear of him again 
until 331, when he appears in Arrian as a steadfast ally of Darius IIT 
in the wake of the debacle at Gaugamela.? 

Memnon remains much more visible, and it was not long before 
he was commanding his own army of mercenaries in the service of the 
Great King. To judge from our scanty evidence, Memnon received his 
first commission in 336 when he was ordered to wage war against the 
Macedonian forces led by Parmenio and Attalus, forces which had 
recently (spring 336) arrived on Asian soil and were in the process of 
freeing Greek cities and off-shore islands from Persian control. Since 
there were two Persian kings who ruled in this year (Arses and Darius 
III) it is possible that either of them could have made the initial 


?5 Diod. 16.52.3: kat petenépyato npàc &avtóv dpgotépouc peð SANE tig ovyyevelac. 

? Diod. 16.52.4. Artabazus had ten sons (Curtius, 6.5.4, says he had nine, at least 
in 330) and eleven daughters: we know five of the sons by name (Ariobarzanes, Arsames, 
Ilioneus (or Hystanes), Kophen, and Pharnabazus) and four of the daughters (Apama, 
Artakama, Artonis, and Barsine). Apparently Mentor and, after his death, Memnon mar- 
ried Barsine, the daughter of Artabazus; see Plut. Alex. 21, and P. A. Brunt, “Alexander, 
Barsine and Heracles," Riv. fil. 103 (1975), 22-27. 

® Diod. 16.52.5-8. 

?! J do not agree with those who believe Memnon inherited his brother's special 
command; there is nothing in Diodorus or any other source to confirm this. Contra, e.g., 
Nikolitsis (9): *Meanwhile the deceased general Mentor had been replaced as com- 
mander in the battle area ... by his even more able brother Mentor" (citing Diod. 
16.52.4); Kahrstedt (note 19 above) 652: “Nach der Rückkehr nach Asien hat M. offen- 
bar das Kommando seines Bruders Mentor nach dessen Ableben übernommen . . ." 

32 Arr, 3.21.4. Curtius also speaks of Artabazus' close relationship with Darius at 
3.13.13: principis purpuratorum; at 5.9.1: vetustissimus amicorum; and at 6.5.1: quem 
Dareo fidissimum fuisse. Perhaps Arsites thought that Darius III would reappoint Arta- 
bazus satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia (note 16 above). 
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appointment. The campaigns we know of, however, belong to the reign 
of Darius III and probably commenced sometime after the assassina- 
tion of Philip II (summer 336) and continued into the following year 
when the Macedonian g-and design to conquer Persia was very much 
on hold. We hear, for example, that Memnon captured Lampsacus,” 
that he defeated Parmemio and Attalus at Magnesia (probably Mag- 
nesia on the Meander) even though his 4000 soldiers were outnum- 
bered more than two te one," and that with 5000 mercenaries he 
almost captured Cyzicus. and forced Parmenio to break off his siege of 
Pitane.? These exploits. of course, were impressive as individual 
encounters, but in the ead the Macedonians remained entrenched in 
Asia Minor. Even when zhe Macedonians and their mercenaries, now 
under Callas, were confronted with a superior force of Persians (how 
many and under whose command we are not told®), they managed 
to fall back safely to Rhoeteum? and apparently remained there un- 
disturbed until the crossing of Alexander.? Evidently the Persians 
were somewhat disorgarized in these early confrontations with the 
Macedonians and for whatever reason failed to bring their full 
strength to bear against the enemy. It may well be, following Dio- 
dorus, that Darius equipped many triremes, assembled many 
armies, and appointed his best commanders (tpifpetc te mOAAdG 
Kataokevalopevosg Kai ToAAdc dvvapEtc GELAdyOUG coviotüjevoc, 
fiyeuóvag te tods àpiotoog mpoKpivwv) to protect his realm from the 
Macedonian menace,” yet there is no indication in Diodorus or in any 
other source that the King or his satraps coordinated these arrange- 


33 [Arist.] Oec. 2.2.29, 13£1b; Bosworth (107-8) dates this to 335. 

3 Polyaenus 5.44.4: Mépvov te1paxioyuioug otpatidtas Eyov, . . . 

35 Diod. 17.7.2-7; see also Polyaenus 5.44.5. Apparently Memnon also “liberated” 
Ephesus (see Arr. 1.17.9—-12; Bosworth, 131-33), and perhaps Eresus (see Heisserer, 58- 
70) and other places. 

3 Some scholars insist thet Memnon was in charge here: e.g., Nikolitsis, 9 (citing 
Diod. 17.7.10); Hammond II, 6€. 

?' Diod. 17.7.10. 

38 Bosworth says (100), “Under the pressure of Memnon’s counter-attack in 335 
Macedonian operations appear "o have been confined to the Troad, in the immediate 
vicinity of the crossing place." The "crossing place" was Abydus, c. twenty kilometers 
north of Rhoeteum (see map in Hammond II, 69). Heisserer (59, 132), J. R. Ellis (Philip 
Il and Macedonian Imperialism [London 1976] 229), et al., remark that most if not all 
of the initial gains of Parmenio and Attalus were negated between the death of Philip II 
and the invasion of Alexander. 

?? Diod. 17.7.2. 
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ments for maximum effect. To his credit, Darius chose wisely when it 
came to Memnon; unfortunately, we have too few details to assess the 
situation thoroughly.” 

What little we know about the career of Arsites is confined to the 
last six years of his life when he was satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia.*! 
He appears in the sources without any reference to his family, his place 
of origin, or when and under what conditions he came to power. Still 
it is safe to say that he owed his appointment as satrap to Artaxerxes 
III and that he was secure in this position by 340. In that year, as Dio- 
dorus declares,” Artaxerxes ordered his satraps along the coast to lend 
all possible aid to the Greek city of Perinthus which was then being 
besieged by Philip II. Pausanias suggests that Arsites took the lead 
(although not in person)? in this joint effort which rushed enough mer- 
cenaries and supplies to the scene to thwart Philip's efforts. Given his 
alarm at the prospect of a permanent Macedonian base across the Mar- 
mara, Artaxerxes must have been pleased with the results. It is possible 
that he even rewarded Arsites and the others for their loyalty and 
generosity. 

There is no way to determine what Arsites was doing in 342 when 
Artabazus and Memnon returned from exile. If he was satrap at the 
time, it must have been discomforting to have had one of his prede- 
cessors and the brother of Mentor so close at hand. Of course, if his 
appointment occurred after this date, he could rest assured that Arta- 
xerxes was not resolved to restore Artabazus to what had long been 
considered the traditional fiefdom of the latter's family.“ As for Mem- 


40 The fact that Memnon is the only one of Darius’ generals whose activities are 
recorded (note 19 above) has probably led many to believe that Memnon alone was 
responsible for every Persian military operation, be it against the Macedonians per se or 
pro-Macedonian factions in the Asiatic Greek cities. But such an interpretation, I think, 
is stretching the evidence and gives rise to the same type of overstatement that we found 
in the linking of Memnon and the Greek mercenaries at the Granicus. E.g., Heisserer 
(59, 132) believes that Memnon was also admiral of the Persian fleet at this time; and 
Bamm (119) would have Memnon, *Ausserdem war er der Hyparch, der von Dareios 
eingesetzte Hochkommissar der Griechenstádte an der Küste Anatoliens.” 

^! See Berve, no. 151; L. Kaerst, s.v. “Arsites,” R.E. II (1896) 1290, a mere five 
line entry. 

*' Diod. 16.75-76.4. 

$3 Paus. 1.29.7. Arsites sent the Athenian mercenary general Apollodorus to com- 
mand the mercenaries. 

^ For a discussion of the Dascylium satrapy and the ancestry of Artabazus, see 
K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte III 2 (Berlin and Leipzig 1923), 145-51. 
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non, his future was prokably so inextricably connected with the career 
of his brother that the critical moment came when Mentor died in 
c.340. Here again the chronology is tenuous, but if Arsites was already 
in office, it was certainly not in his best interests that Memnon inherit 
his brother's extraordina-y satrapy which, in essence, would give him 
the right to infringe om Arsites’ territorial sovereignty. Apparently 
Arsites had no cause for zoncern as long as Artaxerxes was king. The 
Great King, as it seems, was forgiving, yet he had no immediate plans 
for elevating Artabazus 3nd Memnon to positions of grand authority. 
We do not know the exaxt whereabouts of Artabazus; as for Memnon, 
he was possibly on call f his services were needed. Things would not 
stay the same when Dar us III came to the throne. 

Darius became kirg of Persia in a time of crisis. Whereas the 
empire itself was in no ammediate danger of collapse, he could not 
overlook the fact that -he Macedonians had already infiltrated his 
western domain and had established a substantial beachhead in the 
Greek cities of Asia Mincr. Following the death of Philip, when there 
were no signs that these troops would be recalled to Macedonia, he 
took steps to dislodge them. Would that we knew more about the pol- 
itics and policies of the Fersian Empire during Darius’ first years in 
office,? but on the basis cf available evidence there is reason to sup- 


55 Badian (“Alexander intan,” The Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 2, ed. I. Ger- 
shevitch [Cambridge 1985] 420-501) notes (422) that “for three crucial years (i.e., 338- 
36) there seems to have been cFEzos at the center of the empire.” In part this was owing 
to the machinations of the euruzh minister Bagoas (note 26 above) who in dramatic 
fashion became the maker anc breaker of Persian kings; see Diod. 17.5.3-6. In 338 
Bagoas assassinated Artaxerxes I I Ochus by poison (note Diod. 17.5.3: Þûinrov yàp En 
Pacúeóovtaç Åpxe tov IHepaáv (2x5 kal mpocspépeto toi brotetaypévoic dds Kai Brotec. po- 
ovpévon 68 abtob 616 tijv yarendty=c «Ov tpdnwov Baydas ó yiapxoc, ebvobyos pv dv civ Kv, 
novnpds 8& kai xoAejtkóc thy qos, dveide qappáxo tóv “Qyov 514 voc latpod . . .) and pro- 
ceeded to put Ochus’ youngest cn Arses on the throne. During the next two years, he 
contrived to assassinate Arses' cider brothers, his children, and finally Arses himself 
(note Diod. 17.5.5: épfjnov 8 5vtac xov Bactiéws olkov xai unõevòç 6vtoc tob xatà yévoc da- 
8s5onévou viv üápxfiv, ...). Bagoa zhen passed on the scepter to a collateral Achaemenid 
named Codomannus (= Darius T: I), whom he also tried to poison, but Darius foiled the 
plot and forced the drink on the 2anuch. On the basis of extant information, it is impos- 
Sible to gauge what impact the:c court intrigues had on the various satrapies of the 
empire. Apparently Egypt success-ully broke away from Persian rule in 338 when a cer- 
tain Khabbash (or Khababasha) usurped the pharaohship. But E. Bresciani ("The Per- 
sian Occupation of Egypt,” in £#e Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 2, 502-28) argues 
(527): “After 336 BC all trace of «habbash disappears. Clearly, when Darius III took the 
throne, Egypt fell under Persian zontrol and found herself once more under the rule of 
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pose that he introduced some dramatic changes. The most noticeable 
was his use of Greek mercenaries, whom he allowed to fight on their 
own against the enemy. There was nothing new in the practice of Per- 
sian kings and satraps hiring these soldiers to serve their internal needs 
and even protect their interests abroad (e.g., Perinthus); rather it was 
the occasion that was unique, for it marked the first time since before 
the King's Peace of 387/6 that a Greek army from across the Aegean 
had dared to invade the land of the Persians with intent to conquer. 
Although Darius had enormous manpower at his disposal from all 
quarters which he could have funneled by the thousands into Asia 
Minor, he evidently realized from the start that his most effective 
weapon against one Greek army was another Greek army, specifically 
an army of Greek mercenaries under the command of a capable Greek 
general. That a man of Memnon's credentials was then in residence 
probably made his decision all the easier. Since Memnon's was a direct 
appointment, for which he was responsible only to Darius, he did not 
work for a satrap who in turn “loaned” him to the Great King. And 
the army that he commanded was exclusively composed of Greeks 
(there is never a hint that Persian infantry or cavalry were ever in tow). 
Together they compiled a distinguished record of service in 336 and 
335, one that surely put them in good stead with Darius. Such noto- 
riety, however, should not be misconstrued. Just because Memnon 
and his mercenaries were momentarily in the limelight did not mean 
that Darius was ready to entrust the defense of the entire western 
empire to a motley group of Greeks. Far from it. There was no sudden 
promotion for Memnon, or an extension of his responsibilities, or a 
doubling of the size of his army." Nevertheless, the Great King let it 


a Persian satrap [i.e., Sabaces].” A. T. Olmstead (History of the Persian Empire [Chicago 
1948] 491—93) contends that Darius himself was responsible for reconquering Egypt 
“while Alexander was quieting the tribes on the northern border and while Thebes and 
Athens were plotting revolt.” In Asia Minor, on the other hand, there is no sign of an 
irredentist movement, and Darius seems to have had little difficulty mustering forces 
(both satrapal and mercenary) in the name of the crown to engage the advance army of 
the Macedonians. Even Pixodarus of Caria took sides with the Persians at this time and 
sent for a satrap (i.e., Orontobates) to share rule with him (Strabo 14.2.17). Orontobates 
then married Pixodarus’ daughter Ada and took over the government of Caria when 
Pixodarus died (Arr. 1.23.8; see also Berve no. 594 [Orontobates]). 

46 | agree with Schachermeyr (140) that the death of Bagoas in 336 deprived Mem- 
non of his most powerful friend and protector. Referring to Zelea, he says, *Wohl traf 
auch Memnon mit seinen Kontingenten ein und gehörte zu den obersten Führern, doch 
ohne übergeordnetes Kommando." 
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be known that he favored a trend of military policy in which Greek 
mercenaries and their general(s) had an important role to play. 
Diodorus says that Darius called his “best” generals into action 
against the Macedonians. but save for Memnon he does not tell us who 
they were.^ Bias notwithstanding, we should expect to hear something, 
if only a negative something, about one or more of the others, unless, 
that is, Diodorus is overstating the situation. Surely Memnon was not 
winning all the laurels—or was he? Whatever his reputation with 
Darius III, Memnon had no influence at Zelea with the members of 
the Persian war council, who refused to adopt his scorched-earth plan 
against Alexander. Diodorus, as we noted above, says that the Per- 
sians as a group decided on principle that such a stratagem was unwor- 
thy of them. It is Arrian who points the finger directly at Arsites as the 
prime mover of things and insinuates that there was more at stake than 
just policy or pride. Given the circumstances, it is not at all surprising 
that Arsites dominated this meeting and forcefully defended his pro- 
vincial interests—yet why did he have to turn to an emotional argu- 
ment to be convincing? What did Memnon’s honor with Darius have 
to do with determining wkere and how to fight Alexander? We are back 
to the question we posed earlier. It is now time to suggest an answer. 
Arrian implies that it was jealousy of Memnon's standing with 
Darius and that alone wh:ch prompted the other Persian commanders 
to support Arsites' propcsal. But Arsites himself, I think, was more 
than jealous; he was also provoked at the new military policies of 
Darius and the favoritism extended to the likes of Memnon and 
looked upon this relationship between the Great King and the Rho- 
dian mercenary general as a direct affront to his personal dignity and 
political welfare. Perhaps there were others present who shared his 
feelings. Arsites had not dared to protest when Darius authorized 
Memnon and his mercenaries to roam throughout his province (e.g., 
Lampsacus, Cyzicus, and perhaps other places) without supervision 
during the first wave of Macedonian assault. And now with the advent 
of a second invasion under Alexander, he could easily have conjured 


4 Diod. 17.7.2-10. He praises Memnon as: dtagépav üvüprig xai ovvéoer 
otpatnyixt. See note 40 above. 

48 And yet Cutrales (97) would have us believe that Memnon was “the shrewd 
and valiant Persian commander-in-chief at the battle of the Granicus;” see also Levi 
(210): Al comando delle truppe persiane si trovava Memnone . . .” Lipsius (86) and Pey- 
refitte (105-7) also refer to the Persian army as if it were Memnon's. 
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up images (déjà vu) of another Mentor on the loose unless Memnon 
were held in check. So Arsites took it upon himself, especially in the 
absence of royal orders detailing a plan of action to use against Alex- 
ander, to use the Zelea meeting to apply the brakes. As a senior official 
of the realm and as host satrap for the conference, he was in an ideal 
position to orchestrate the proceedings in such a way as to disparage 
Memnon and, if all went according to plan, restore his wounded honor 
and win new favor for himself in the eyes of the King. Arsites was 
shrewd enough not to make this a one man crusade; instead he tried 
to involve his colleagues by arousing their emotions and appealing to 
their sense of outrage at a foreigner's enjoying such honor from their 
King. As it happened, the very mention that Memnon was manipulat- 
ing the war effort for personal gain, true or not, was enough incrimi- 
nation to produce the desired results. 

Once the Persian commanders agreed to challenge Alexander at 
the Granicus with their cavalry alone, they faced the problem of what 
to do with Memnon and the Greek mercenaries. The logical thing was 
to put Memnon in charge of the mercenaries even though they did not 
intend to use them in the battle. But as we know, this did not happen. 
The Persians, I suspect, had cause to distrust Memnon on many 
counts, and even more to the point, they wanted to keep him with the 
cavalry in order to have as much control as possible over what he did. 
As far as trust was concerned, no one could be sure how Memnon 
would react with Alexander on the scene in person. After all, Alexan- 
der's father had treated Memnon as an honored guest during his many 
years of exile at Pella, and Alexander himself had thus far spared 
Memnon's property in the Troad.? And then there was the matter of 
dealing with a man who had cautioned against fighting Alexander 
under any conditions. Since Memnon had deemed it too risky to enter 


49 Polyaenus 4.3.15. J. Seibert (Die Erobergung des Perserreiches durch Alexander 
den Grossen [Wiesbaden 1985] 37) identifies “Memnon’s land" as, “Das Gebiet dürfte 
in der Troas, wohl im Skamandertal (Skepsis und Kebren), gelegen haben, vielleicht 
gehórte noch Lampsakos dazu;" see also Bosworth, 131. If so, it corresponds to the ini- 
tial property grant of Artabazus in the late 360s that would have been located (be it some 
sort of feudal holding or not) within the technical boundaries of Arsites' satrapy. Ham- 
mond II (68) believes that Memnon's estate was near Abydos. G. Grote (4 History of 
Greece, vol. X [London 1872] 27) opts for “the region of Assus or Atarneus skirting the 
' Gulf.of Adramyttium;" this area was conquered by Mentor in the late 340s (Diod. 
16.52.5-8). After Alexander took possession of Sardis, he sent Calas and Alexander son 
of Aeropus rì tiv xópav viv Mépvovag (Arr. 1.17.8). 
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the fray without parity oz infantry and the Great King himself in com- 
mand, how could the P=-sians expect him to be enthusiastic for battle 
when they had just incr=ased the risks by deciding to fight exclusively 
with cavalry? Moreover, if they assigned him to the mercenaries, what 
was to stop him from mnning away or commiting some other act of 
unwonted treachery.” There was only one sure way to force Memnon 
to cooperate, and that was to assign him to the front lines of cavalry 
where he would be engu fed in the great mass of Persian horse and thus 
be cut off from the corps of mercenaries. In this way the Persians could 
keep a careful watch or him; and if they defeated Alexander, which 
they fully expected to co,? the victory would belong to the Persian 
nobility and their cavalry and not, as was too often the case in the two 
preceding years, to Memnon and Greek mercenaries. 

If our interpretaticn is correct, Memnon was a virtual prisoner 
on the Persian left flank. and his sons and personal cavalry were there 
as hostages for his good 5ehavior. Here, says Arrian, they were sub- 
sumed in the strongest part of the Persian line; here, they too would 
be exposed to the main +rust of Alexander’s charge. To be sure, the 
Persians wasted Memncr’s talents,? but this was intentional. And if 
Memnon did something t5 betray himself, or even if he died in battle, 
so much the better. Withzut Darius on hand, the Persian commanders 
were thinking they couE: get away with anything, and they almost 
did—were it not for the unpredictable genius of Alexander and a bit 
of bad luck (i.e., the timedy intervention of Cleitus, who saved Alex- 


59? Burn (72) suggests tha it was Memnon himself who had doubts about the 
morale of the Greek mercenarts. 

5 Tt is worth noting tha. zhe Persians exuded a positive attitude from the start. 
However faulty their tactics may have been, they fought tenaciously and effectively until 
Alexander broke their center. Lp to this time there was no thought of retreat or defeat. 

52 Arrian (1.14.4) says taat this section of the Persian line (i.e., the left flank) 
should have been shadowing ^IExander, but somehow it was sidetracked and prema- 
turely attacked the first Maced-smian units that attempted to cross the Granicus (1.15). 
It is at this point that we hear bout Memnon and his sons (1.15.2): . . . of te Mt&uvovog 
naises xoi abtég Méuvov petà toCrav éxivdbveve. The verb xwóvvebo in a military context 
can simply mean “to engage in war," but it also tends to connote a daring act that 
involves risk and peril to one's #e. In my opinion, this was certainly what the Persians 
had in mind for Memnon and hsssons even though the course of the battle, as Alexander 
determined it, did not work out tis way. On Alexander's “oblique” crossing of the Gran- 
icus, see Hammond I, 81-88, ar. à Devine, 13. 

5 Hammond I, 88 n. 53. 
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ander's life). It would be interesting to know who among the Persian 
commanders was ultimately responsible for the final battle arrange- 
ments; as it is, the sources leave us without a clue. And yet Diodorus 
provides one piece of tantalizing information which may or may not 
relate to Memnon's being where he was.” Memnon, he says, was 
teamed on the left with Arsamenes (i.e., Arsames), the satrap of Cilicia, 
and next to them, to their right, was Arsites and the Paphlagonian 
horse! Perhaps it was coincidental, or the most promising alignment 
of tactical deployment. It is tempting, however, to interpret this line- 
up as a not so subtle sign that Arsites was picking up where he left off 
at Zelea. 

The name of Arsites does not appear in any account of the battle 
itself, probably and somewhat ironically because he was not a victim 
of Alexander’s aristeia or otherwise listed among the Persian noble 
dead. Memnon, too, is ignored save for a brief notice that he and his 
sons braved the charge of the Macedonian vanguard. Although it 
would be futile to speculate, we could wonder what both were doing 
during the cavalry confrontation with Alexander himself. Obviously at 
some point both made their escape. Memnon went first to Miletus" 
and then to Halicarnassus where he tried valiantly yet unsuccessfully 
to defend the city against the siege of Alexander.’ By now, however, 
he was not just a mercenary general in the service of the Great King— 
he was supreme commander of the Persian navy responsible for the 
defense of the entire coast of Asia, a commission reminiscent of his 


5* Diod. 16.20.7; Arr. 1.15.8. 

5 Diod. 17.19.4. 

56 Arr. 1.15.2. 

3 The most opportune moment came when the Persian center began to give way 
where Alexander himself was fighting (Arr. 1.16.1: dg 8& tò péoov èveðeðóker adtoic, 
napeppfpyvoo 51) kai tà éq" &xácepa. tig tnnov, xai fv 54 guy] kaprepá). 

58 Diod. 17.22.1. 

3? Diod. 17.24-27; Arr. 1.20.2-23.6. 

$9 Arr, 1.20.3: fj6n anodeSsrypévos zpóc Aopsíov tç te káto 'Aciaç xai tod vauukob 
mavtds dyeubv; 2.1.1: ... Méjvov tod te vauttkob navtdg Jyyepàv ék Pactéws Aapsiov 
KadeotnKas xal cic zapahiov Eupmáonc; Diod. 17.23.6: ev6dc yap 6 Aapsioc srepyev &motoAdc 
10óc Tog katà O&Xatwtv olkobvtac, npoot&ctev &xavrac ónaxoüeww «6 Mégvovi. Diodorus says 
(17.23.5) that Darius made this appointment only after Memnon sent his family to the 
King to serve as hostages for his behavior; he also states (17.29.1) that after the fall of 
Halicarnassus, Darius appointed Memnon, toô xoA£uov navtòs anéSerke otpammyóv. 
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brother Mentor’s less than a decade before. With this appointment, 
Darius returned to the strategy that he had used two years earlier 
against the Macedoniansand again relied on Memnon and Greek mer- 
cenaries to divert the wa- back on Greece and Macedonia. Memnon 
did not betray this trust, and as long as he lived (he died on Lesbos in 
the summer of 333) remained a thorn in Alexander’s side.” As to the 
fate of Arsites, Arrian says that he retreated from the Granicus into 
Phrygia and there took his life, reputedly because the Persians blamed 
him for the misfortune of the Granicus ( ... @¢ Adyos, Sti altos 
s56xe1 ILépoouc yevéo8ar toù év tÔ tote ntaiouatoc).®? To be sure, he 
was the logical scapegoat for what Wilcken calls “the inconceivable 
tactics of the Persian nobEs.”™ But there was more to this suicide than 


$! See Diod. 17.7.1: Darius was eager to do just this after he became king in 336: 
Aapeioc yap napaAaBov tiv Pacey npó pév trjg PiAinnov teAevtiis Epirotyeito tov péAAOvtA. 
nOhepov &g thy MaxeSoviav dnootesyar. Milns remarks (63) that Memnon’s appointment, 
“over the heads of the Persian nobility with whom he was not popular, must have 
required considerable courage or Darius’ part.” Courage perhaps, but in practical terms 
Darius had no alternative; see Zurt. 3.2.1, for Darius’ reaction to Memnon's death: 
quippe quae per ducas suos acta erant cuncta damnabat, ratus pluribus curam, omnibus 
afuisse fortunam. 

€ See Atkinson, 457-58, for a discussion of Memnon's activities in 334-33. On 
his deathbed Memnon turned cver his command to his nephew Pharnabazus (Arr. 
2.1.3), an appointment that was quickly confirmed by Darius (Arr. 2.2.1); Darius also 
sent Thymondas, the son of Mertor and thus a cousin of Pharnabazus, as a messenger 
to retrieve the mercenaries who vere then serving with Pharnabazus and transfer them 
to his own command (Arr. 2.2.1; =f., Curt. 3.3.1, who calls him Thimodes; see Atkinson, 
114-15); he would employ them against Alexander at Issus and again at Gaugamela (Arr. 
2.8.5 and 3.11.7). Alexander cont. nued to worry about what Memnon was doing in the 
Aegean area (Diod. 17.31.3). On Persian strategy in 333-32, see Badian I, 39-53; and A. 
R. Burn, “Notes on Alexander's Campaigns, 332-330," JHS 72 (1952), 81-84. In this 
connection, Badian (I, 48) says: “We know that the naval war soon began to go against 
Alexander, and that Memnon andis successors retook several of the island cities. When 
Alexander decided to dismiss his feet, he in fact took the greatest risk of his career... .As 
Arrian’s account makes clear, it was only the singular good fortune of Memnon's sudden 
death, and the incompetence of Lis relatively inexperienced successors ... that saved 
Alexander's campaign. Had a viccorious Persian fleet reached the Greek mainland in 
333, the course of history might have been very different. ... The naval war, then, wen- 
tagainst Alexander—menacingly ss until Memnon’s death.” Of Memnon's death, Arrian 
(2.1.3) says: . . . xai elep t GAA xat xobto èv tw tóte EfAoye tà BacU Eos npéypata; cf. Diod. 
17.29.4: . . . koi t vo0x0v teAev 1j] owetpifn Kai tà tod Aapeiov mpaypata. 

$5 Arr. 1.16.3. 

55 Wilcken, 87. 
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the stigma of an embarrassing military defeat.Ü Arsites also feared 
what would happen to him when Darius learned that in advocating a 
plan of strategy to use against Alexander, he had allowed a private ven- 
detta to come before the welfare of the Persian Empire—especially 
with Memnon so noticeably around to bear witness. 


W. J. McCov 
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55 Burn (73), Badian H (283), et al., believe that Arsites was commander-in-chief. 
Iam inclined to Davis' suggestion (43) of command by committee. 

66 In a way, Darius had his revenge on Arsites, for he banished his son Mithro- 
pastes to the Persian Gulf area, where he took up residence on the island of Ogyris; here 
he later joined with Nearchus and Orthagoras when they sailed into the Gulf, ... «oi 
Cyrtobvta xü&o8ov 5r abtóv elg thv oixelav (see Strabo 16.3.5, and Nearchus 133 Fr. 27-28; 
F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker IIB (Leiden 1962) 715-16). 


OCTAVIA PRAETEXTA AND ITS SENECAN MODEL 


Although the tragedies of Seneca have.attracted more critical 
attention in the last 30 years than they found in the previous 150, Oct. 
has enjoyed a very small share of the new interest. There have 
appeared occasional discussions of the play’s literary merits or of its 
contribution to our knowledge of political and intellectual history.' But 
the comparative analyses of structure, style, and thematic content 
which have so far advanced understanding of how Senecan drama is 
to be appreciated? have, almost without exception,’ ignored Oct. The 
primary reason for this neglect by scholars interested in Senecan trag- 
edy probably is not the play's inauthenticity, which seems beyond a 
reasonable doubt.^ For, other things being equal, the close stylistic and 


! Among them Francesco Giancotti, L' ‘Octavia’ attributa à Seneca (Turin 1954); 
B. Walker, rev. Giancotti, CP 52 (1957) 163-73; C. J. Herington, “Octavia Praetexta: a 
Survey," CQ 55 (1961) 18-30; Fatrick Kragelund, Prophecy, Populism, and Propaganda 
in the ‘Octavia’ = Museum Tusculanum Suppl. 25 (Copenhagen 1982); Friedrich Bruck- 
ner, Interpretationen zur Pseudc-Seneca- Tragódie ‘Octavia’ (diss. Erlangen 1976), valu- 
able for its study of literary infaences, particularly of Seneca's de Clementia, on Oct. 
Special mention should be made of the useful bibliographical essay by Peter L. Schmidt, 
“Die Poetisierung und Mythisiecung der Geschichte in der Tragódie Octavia" ANRW 
32.2 (1985) 1421-53. 

? These include Karlheinz Trabert, Studien zur Darstellung des Pathologischen in 
den Tragódien des Seneca (diss. Erlangen 1953); Kurt Anliker, Prologe und Akteinteilung 
in Senecas Tragódien = Noctes Romanae 9 (Bern 1960); Konrad Heldmann, Untersu- 
chungen zu den Tragódien Senecas = Hermes Einzelschr. 31 (Wiesbaden 1974); Volker 
Wurnig, Gestaltung und Funkticn von Gefühlsdarstellungen in den Tragódien Senecas 
= Europäische Hochschulschrift2n, Kl. Sprachen und Lit., 23 (Frankfurt 1982); Wolf- 
Lüder Liebermann, Studien zu Senecas Tragódien = Beitr. zur kl. Philologie 39 (Mei- 
senheim/Glan 1974); Bernd Seidensticker, Die Gesprachsverdichtung in den Tragódien 
Senecas = Bibl. der kl. Altertum:wissenschaften n. F. 32 (Heidelberg 1969). Two earlier 
studies of the formal characterisics of Seneca’s pathetic style deserve mention: Ernst 
Hansen, Die Stellung der Affektrzde in den Tragódien Senecas (diss. Berlin 1934) and 
Willy Schulze, Untersuchungen zar Eigenart der Tragódien Senecas (diss. Halle 1937). 

3 Oct. is included in a recent thematic study, Denis and Elisabeth Henry, The 
Mask of Power (Warminster, Wikshire 1985). Hansen's final chapter 78-82 briefly dis- 
cusses Oct.'s failure to achieve a wue Affektstil. 

‘Established conclusively by Rudolf Helm, Die Praetexta ‘Octavia’, Sitz. der 
preuss. Akad. (Berlin 1934) 283-347. As Martin Carbone points out in his balanced sur- 
vey of the evidence, "The Octazia: Structure, Date, and Authenticity," Phoenix 31 
(1977) 48-67, no single passage slows that Oct. was written after Seneca's death, but the 
cumulative weight of the evidence is overwhelming. See also Carl Hosius’ review of 
Helm, Gnomon 13 (1937) 132-35 
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ideological similarities between Oct. and the Senecan tragedies clearly 
would have inspired further consideration of the play's exact degree of 
kinship with the rest of the corpus. The fact is that the basic difference 
between Oct. and the other tragedies has appeared all-too-obvious 
and therefore uninteresting. There is in Oct. a subtle but perceptible 
restraint of tone or expression, which has been felt as a lack of some- 
thing—vigor or imagination or love of the bizarre—that is character- 
istic of the tragedies of Seneca. The play is, by comparison with Sene- 
ca’s, “simple . . . pale, and delicate,” “plain, at times almost painfully 
bare”; if it is noteworthy for the “Natürlichkeit der Handlung” it is 
also lacking in “Ausdrucksbeweglichkeit” and "geistige Regsamkeit."* 
Unfortunately an explanation for these differences lies ready at hand: 
the play is the product of an imitator of limited literary experience, if 
not limited creative ability.’ 

It is not my purpose in this essay to argue that Oct. is after all 
worthy of Seneca. The lack of variety in the poet's vocabulary, exhaus- 
tively demonstrated by Helm," and his frequent borrowing of expres- 
sions from other plays!! may well be symptoms of “poverty of inven- 
tion."? The assumption of inferiority is unfortunate because it has 
discouraged closer analysis. Consequently the differences between this 
and the genuine plays and the causes for those differences remain very 
vaguely defined. I shall emphasize in this essay that Oct.’s relative 
sobriety is not just sobriety of verbal style; it is also reflected in situa- 
tion and plot. And I shall argue that behind this greater restraint lies a 
difference more fundamental than that of authorship. It is one of genre: 
Oct. is not only a tragedy but a history play as well. 


$F, L. Lucas, “The Octavia," CR 35 (1921) 91. Lucas, who is hostile to Seneca, 
compares Oct. to the figures on a Wedgwood vase. 

$ Walker, rev. Giancotti (note 1 above) 171. 

? Hosius (note 4 above) 135. 

8 Helm (note 4 above) 323. 

? Herington (note 1 above) 27. 

'? Helm (note 4 above) esp. 303-17. See also Herington (note 1 above) 25-27. 

!! Detailed in Friedrich Ladek, De Octavia Praetexta — Diss. phil. Vindobonenses 
III (1891) 1-107, On the author's “imitazione e emulazione” of Seneca, see also Gio- 
vanni Runchina, “Sulla pretesta Octavia e le tragedie di Seneca," RCCM 6 (1964) 57. I 
have not been able to see Runchina's Tecnica drammatica e retorica nelle tragedie di 
Seneca = Ann. Fac. Lett. e Fil. Univ. Cagliari 28 (1960) 163-324 or “Il Prologo della 
pretesta Octavia," same journal n.s. 2 (1977-78) 65-86. 

12 Herington (note 1 above) 27. 
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This generic diffecence is obscured by the degree of the Oct.- 
author's dependence om Seneca. To convince ourselves how heavy this 
dependence is, we need.only observe that Ladek's list of Senecan pas- 
sages echoed in Oct. cortinues for more than 22 pages (see above, note 
11). As Herington says, * OJur author so reproduced [the] style, vocab- 
ulary, and phraseology [of the Senecan tragedies] that he must have 
known them almost by heart." He knew Seneca's philosophical 
works almost as well. Lzdek's list of parallel passages from this litera- 
ture, which he calls part al, is five pages long.'^ This author was, then, 
a man whose thinking was profoundly influenced, if not dominated, 
by Seneca. When he sat 3own to write a tragedy about a historical fig- 
ure he quite naturally vate it in the Senecan tragic mode. A proper 
appreciation of what is distinctive about this play must therefore begin 
with a consideration of what is typically Senecan.? 

The critical task is 35t just to determine where historical fact has 
forced the poet to deviae from the typical Senecan plot structure, or 
what facts he has left out in deference to literary form. The problem is 
more complicated. Everz writer of history leaves out facts, since it is 
only possible for him tc comprehend the chaotic stream of human 
events by selecting those »hich seem to him to be representative. Hay- 
den White has argued thzt these selected events, since they are typical, 
fall naturally into typical. or generic, plots,'^ which I will here, borrow- 
ing from White, call *ercodations."" What a historical account's 
encodation represents is -he author's interpretation of history—his 
perception of the directicr. which his particular section of the stream 
has taken. I belabor what -may seem obvious because it is an important 


13 Herington (note 1 abovws 28. 

'4 Y adek (note 11 above) 753-81. For a detailed analysis of the Oct.—poet’s depen- 
dence upon Seneca see Bruckner' dissertation (note 1 above). Of particular significance 
is his use of Clem. (Bruckner 40- .27). 

5 Because he largely igncr=s Oct.'s Senecan affinities, Kragelund's informative 
essay (note | above) gives an incomplete picture of the play. 

'6 Hayden White, “The Historical Text as Literary Artifact” in The Writing of 
History, ed. Robert H. Canary ed Henry Kozicki (Madison, Wis. 1978) 41-62. Nor- 
throp Frye, Fables of Identity (Nev- York 1963) 53-54, says that when a historian's inter- 
pretation of events reaches a certan point in comprehensiveness it adopts a typical plot 
structure (in Frye’s terminology, a myth"). 

" White (note 16 above) 45. White actually uses the word “encodation,” which is 
a gloss on another term, “emplctment,” to refer to the process of assigning events to 
certain types of plot-structures, rx1 to the result of the process. 
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feature of Oct. that its author does not perfectly adapt his historical 
material to the conformations of the Senecan tragic plot: his encoda- 
tion of history is not entirely consistent with the literary encodation 
which he has inherited. 

In fact, only a historical view of the most extreme pessimism 
could find suitable expression within the traditional structure of Sene- 
can tragedy. Implicit in each of Seneca's plays is the notion of univer- 
sal evil. In some of the tragedies this idea plays a more prominent role 
than in others, but in the plot of every play a pernicious force which is 
beyond the power of human resistance violently intervenes.* The 
world of Senecan tragedy is a nightmare world of savage violence, 
helpless victims, and monsters human and superhuman. Walker has 
called it a world of chaos.'? At least it is a world of moral chaos, in 
which the virtuous are generally helpless, the infliction of pain 
becomes for the malicious a pleasurable end (see esp. Thy. 252-54; 
Med. 911, 991), and evil is inevitably triumphant. 

Because history is by its nature open-ended, historical themes do 
not readily lend themselves to the expression of such existential 
despair; the events of a historical play, however tragically they may be 
perceived, have another existence in a larger continuum. As Herbert 
Lindenberger has said, “Accommodation and continuity are to the his- 
torical world what absoluteness and finality are to tragedy.””° This can 
be seen in our version of Octavia's tragic end, where the larger context 
is brought explicitly into the foreground by the suggestion of Nero's 


'8In Phd., for instance, it is the bull from the sea which destroys Hippolytus 
(1036-48); in Tro. it is the Fates, who demand the deaths of Astyanax and Polyxena 
(360-70), and the ghost of Achilles (168-202). In Med. the destructive supernatural 
intervention is represented by Medea's magical powers, described in detail (670-739), 
and by her rescue at the end by the serpent-chariot (1023-25); in HF by Juno (1-124); 
in Thy. by the inherited curse (esp. 18-20, 26-32, 134-35) personified in the prologue 
by the ghost of Tantalus, who is spurred on by a Fury; in Ag. by Fortuna (28-30), who, 
through Aegisthus, is to wreak vengeance upon Agamemnon (39-49); in Oed. it is a pes- 
tilent nature (esp. 1-70) which realizes itself in Oedipus (36, 77-78, 640-41, 875-78, 
942-44). Here, as elsewhere in this essay, I have left out of consideration HO because of 
questions about its authenticity, and Phoen. because of its lack of structure and its frag- 
mentary condition. 

19 Walker, rev. (note 1 above) 167-70. 

? Herbert Lindenberger, Historical Drama: the Relation of Literature and Reality 
(Chicago and London 1975) 100. 
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inevitable doom.”! The 2ncodation of a complex of historical events as 
a nightmare tragedy is, to be sure, not unusual; but when this occurs 
the circumstances are csdinarily treated as abnormal and temporary, 
not rooted in the nature of things. . 

A common subject of such a plot is the brutality of war; another 
is the persecution of an ianocent by an entity infinitely stronger. Since 
historical fiction usuall* is political, the persecutor is normally some 
form of tyrant. Nightmzre tragedy lends itself particularly well to neg- 
ative propaganda, beca se the one-sided picture that it gives of the 
aggressor or aggressive party brings this “phase” of tragedy very close 
to satire.” In this context it is worth mentioning that the most striking 
deviation in Oct. from tae normal pattern of Senecan tragedy is the 
omission of the conventional messenger's report which, at a play's cli- 
max, describes the murcer or mutilation of a victim.” One passage will 
serve as an example: this is HF 987-1026, which is interesting as a 
dramaturgical experimea-. Here the messenger, Amphitryon, describes 
the slaughter of Heracles” wife and children as it occurs. The mad Her- 
cules catches sight of the children and draws his bow (987-93). The 
arrow passes through ‘ke neck of one son (993-95). As another 
stretches out his hands znd pleads, he snatches him up, twirls him 


?! Whether at 733 Nero suicide or his killing of Crispinus is intended is unim- 
portant. (Among recent interprz'ers Schmidt [note 1 above] 1441, believes that the death 
is Crispinus’; Carbone [note 4 z5ove] 60, opts for Nero; Kragelund [note 1 above] 11- 
14 argues, I think unconvincirzzy, that the absence of the possessive pronoun is ambig- 
uous. See below, note 70.) Tbe debate with Seneca and Nero's rejection of Seneca's 
advice clearly point to a day >° reckoning which Agrippina’s ghost (629-31) predicts 
explicitly. The larger context s Seneca's description of progressive moral corruption 
(406-35) and his doomsday prediction of the coming collapse of a deteriorating uni- 
verse: qui si senescit, tantus ir caecum chaos/casurus iterum, tunc adest mundo dies/ 
supremus ille, qui premat genu- 3mpium| caeli ruina (391—94). But this cataclysm is set 
in the comfortable distance of te theoretical future—as it must be, since Seneca is not 
just a fictional character; he beings to the real world of which the reader is a part. 

22 Northrop Frye, An Ara omy of Criticism (Princeton 1957)) 238-39. 

23 A description of murcer or maiming occurs in every Senecan tragedy except 
Med., where the twin murders a-e dramatically conceived: Medea kills the children as 
she speaks. On messenger-spe»ches see esp. Schulze (note 2 above) 8-31 and Lieber- 
mann (note 2 above) 14-74. (Ix. Oct. there is a messenger's report, describing the riot 
that occurred in protest of Oczvia's banishment, but it is unsanguinary [despite the 
opportunity offered by the slausater of the mob's leaders, referred to later at 850] and 
relatively brief [780-805], and i clearly is little more than a dramaturgical device giving 
Nero a motive for doing away -th his former wife.) 
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around and dashes his brains out against the roof (1002-7). The third 
child dies of fear as the blow is about to fall (1022-23). Finally Her- 
cules crushes the head of his wife, who has been pleading for the child's 
life (1024-26). A similar horrible and pathetic account of Octavia's 
final moments would have been well-suited to shock the spectators 
and rouse their anger against Nero. Such an account is to be found at 
Ann. 14.64 of Tacitus, who pictures her surrounded by soldiers, para- 
lyzed by apprehension (praesagio malorum iam vitae exempta), crying 
out in fear. After she is put in bonds, the veins of all her limbs are cut; 
and when the blood flows too slowly she is suffocated by the steam of 
a hot bath. 

It is hardly to be doubted that the Oct.~poet had heard some such 
version of Octavia's execution, and if he avoided repeating it, it was 
not out of distaste for sensationalism. He tells in lurid detail (309-76) 
a version of the murder of Agrippina which closely resembles the 
account found in Tacitus, Ann. 14.4.1-8. But he chooses to avoid any 
reference to Octavia’s death-scene and to end his tragedy on an elegiac 
note: a kommos which accompanies the queen's departure to the place 
of her death (877—982). The focus of the final scene, then, is not on 
Nero's tyrannical cruelty but on Octavia's spirit of sad resignation. 
That is, the author of Oct., despite his clear political bias, rejected the 
opportunity, which was suggested by his literary model, to enhance the 
nightmarish effect of his play. This suggests that the play was con- 
ceived as something more than a personal attack on Nero and perhaps 
offers one more reason for assuming that it was written after the year 
69." More significantly, the poet's choice of Antigone as a literary 
model here? implies an idealistic view of human nature which is for- 
eign to Senecan tragedy. 


75 Or at least after Nero's death. Recently Kragelund (note 1 above) 38-52, esp. 
49-52, has tentatively but enthusiastically come out for a post-Neronian date, the reign 
of Galba, based on a “populist” attitude which he perceives in the play (expressed in 
such passages as 572 ff., 676 ff., and the references to the Gracchi and Livius Drusus at 
882 ff.). See also T. D. Barnes, “The Date of the Octavia,” MH 39 (1982) 215-17, who 
argues from the absence of any mention of Otho in the play. Kragelund's arguments are 
in the highest degree speculative. As for the failure to mention Otho, Carbone (note 4 
above) 66-67 has shown that there are much more likely explanations than composition 
during the turbulent months immediately after Nero's death; see also Schmidt (note 1 
above). 1449. 

25 Observed by G. Ballaira, commentary (Turin [1974]) ad 899-923. 
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It is my thesis that, when the poet deviates from the Senecan 
model and from the iceology implicit in it, it is in deference to his 
interpretation of the dexth of Octavia as a historical event; that if we 
could determine the ponts at which the deviation takes place and 
describe the deviation's sharacter we would better understand the sig- 
nificance that the poet es in Octavia's death. This understanding will 
never be complete becerse the contours of the Senecan form are not 
clear and precise at every point; there are great differences among the 
tragedies. Nevertheless, recent work on Senecan tragedy (cited in note 
1) has established the repeated occurrence in Seneca's plays of certain 
themes, modes of expression, character-types and situations. Here, as 
a modest step toward ar appreciation of Oct., I shall concentrate on 
the play's dramatic situefions, comparing them briefly with their Sene- 
can prototypes. 

The basis of the plot of every Senecan tragedy is a conflict 
between a villain and a victim. Perhaps it would be better to say 
between an aggressive party and a passive one, since the victim is not 
necessarily completely &nocent. In two plays, in fact, Oed. and HF, 
the victim becomes an azent of his own ruin,” and in others he has 
been perceived to have >1aracter flaws.” In every play, however, one 
party inflicts harm upor the other. The plays can, moreover, broadly 
be divided into villain ard victim plays insofar as the first episode, if 
not the prologue, is dora.nated either by the human persecutor (Ag., 
Thy., Phd., Med.) or by te victim (Oed., Tro.), and the two parties do 
not meet. Even in the second episode of the villain-dramas the vil- 
lain, if the victim appeaws at all (Thy. 404-545; Med. 431—559; Phd. 
431-735), continues to p.zy the more active role. Since the initial inter- 


26 Anliker (note 2 above? £0-81 observes that in Oed. the aggressor and the victim 
are the same person. 

27 See, for instance, A. J. Eoyle’s discussion of Hippolytus in “A Study of Seneca's 
Phaedra,’ ANRW 32.2 (1985: 1304-12; Jo-Ann Shelton's treatment of Hercules in 
Seneca's "Hercules Furens": Tzcme, Structure, and Style = Hypomnemata 50 (Góttin- 
gen 1978) esp. 58-73. 

28 HF, in the first episoce as elsewhere, is eccentric. Although Juno establishes 
Hercules as a victim in the probzue, he does not appear in the first episode at all. When 
he does appear he does not foresze his coming ruin as Oedipus does and therefore does 
not play the conventional role >~ victim. There are, we should notice, two reversals in 
HF: the appearance of Hercules at 592 and the onset of his madness. Reversals are oth- 
erwise foreign to Senecan tragedy, in which one of the parties of the conflict normally 
anticipates (or plans) the comir= tragedy from the beginning. 
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est of these plays is in the villain's emotions, and since he remains so 
long the play's only active agent, it seems appropriate to speak of a 
hero-villain. The victim-plays focus in the prologue upon the despair 
and anxiety of the victims (Oed. 1-109; Tro. 1—66), and the second 
episode (Oed. 509-708; Tro. 409-813) intensifies that anxiety. It is 
interesting that Oct., even though it opens with a presentation of the 
victim, is closely related to the villain-plays in its structure. We shall 
therefore be concerned primarily with the succession of dramatic situa- 
tions which are characteristic of this type. These situations may briefly 
be described as follows. 

(1) The notion that the pernicious superhuman force is ulti- 
mately responsible for human wrongdoing is found in each of the 
Senecan tragedies. In the prologues of three of these plays the force is 
personified by a non-human figure (Tantalus in Thy.; Thyestes in Ag.; 
Juno in HF) who indicates that he or she will work through a human 
agent (Atreus in Thy., Aegisthus in Ag., Hercules in HF). Atreus (Thy. 
18-20, 26-32, cf. 134-35) and Aegisthus (Ag. 48-52) are not helpless 
instruments, however, but are moved to their crimes by inherited guilt, 
a motive which also appears in some form in most of the tragedies.” 

(2) The first episode of each of the villain plays begins with a 
monologue spoken by the hero-villain which is an expression of the 
passion driving him and a reflection on its nature.” The speaker may, 
like Phaedra (99-103) or Atreus (Thy. 267-70), feel passion growing 


29 See Wurnig (note 2 above) 124 and note 31, who cites Thy. 18-20; Phoen. 278- 
80; Ag. 32-34, 169-70. The notion of being born to sin appears early in Phd. (113-28, 
142-43). It is less prominent in Med., but it does appear, first in Medea's implication 
that through vengeance she will fulfill the essence of her nature (171; cf. 910), then in the 
thought that the sinfulness of the parents will continue in the children and become a 
means of vengeance (23-26, cf. Thy. 313-14). Phaedra perceives her own frailty,as an 
inherited condition (113-28, 142-43). Oedipus, who is presented at the beginning as a 
victim, becomes an agent of vengeance later in the play and realizes in the fourth epi- 
sode, to his self-disgust, that he is evil in his very being (875-78), a twisted perversion 
of nature (640-41, 942-45). The apprehension of an involuntary guilt which is hardly 
more than a reflex of the biological process is so fundamental to Seneca’s thought that 
it appears even in the mouth of Hecuba, a victim, in the prologue of Tro. 38-40. See my 
article, “An Analysis of Seneca's Thyestes,” TAPA 100 (1969) 355-76. On Hecuba's feel- 
ing of guilt see Wurnig (note 2 above) 116-17, Anliker (note 2 above) 23. 

3? Medea's opening monologue begins with the prologue and continues, after the 
brief choral entry, in the first episode (116-49). For a discussion of the common features 
of these entry-monologues and a comparative analysis of those of Phaedra, Atreus, Cly- 
temnestra, and Medea, see Heldmann (note 2 above) 90-108. p E 
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within him but he may also perversely”! call this upon himself. Often 
in spurring himself on to greater passion (in the first episode or else- 
where) the hero addresses his own soul (Med. 41; Ag. 108; Thy. 192) 
almost as if it were an imdependznt being, beyond perfect control.” 

This opening speech always leads into a dialogue with a Warner, 
or voice of moderation, who, in every play except Thy., is a nutrix. In 
conversation with the Warner o- in the opening speech Clytemnestra 
(Ag. 109, 134ff.), Phaecra (1121), Atreus (Thy. 321f£) and Medea 
(139ff.) all express doutt and hesitation. Clytemnestra, in particular, 
feels herself torn by corflicting Feelings (136-40; 138: fluctibus variis 
agor). But in the end the force of passion proves too strong (Ag. 131- 
44; Phd. 177-85). It is a furor: Phd. 112, 268; Med. 52; Thy. 253. The 
hero feels himself swept away (Thy. 261-62: rapior et quo nescio sed 
rapior; Ag. 138-40; Pha. 179-83). The objections of the Warner are 
overridden and he/she is co-opted explicitly (Phd. 267-73; Thy. 334- 
35) or implicitly to the party of the villain-hero.? 

(3) From this point there is more variety of structure. In the sec- 
ond episode, according to Anliker, the victim usually appears and falls, 
perhaps without being aware of :t, into the villain's power.” It is sig- 


3! Atreus (Thy. 176 ff.), Clytemnes:ra (Ag. 108 ff.), and Aegisthus (Ag. 228 ff.) all 
accuse themselves in their first lines of inertia. The deliberate spurring of oneself to a 
greater height of passion, as Trabert (note 2 above) 17 pointed out, represents a psycho- 
logical stage at which the passicn could be controlled: est primus motus non voluntarius, 
quasi praeparatio affectus et quaedam comminatio; alter cum voluntate non contumaci, 
tamquam oporteat me vindicarrcum laesus sim aut oporteat hunc poenas dare cum scelus 
fecerit; tertius motus est iam im potens . . . qui rationem evicit (Ira 2.4.1, cf. 2.3.4). 

32 Trabert (note 2 above 20 observes that the animus is the seat of the passions. 
It sometimes seems, as Wurnis (note 2 bove) 163, note 16 says, ungovernable in its 
independence. Thus Thy. 496 (Atreus): vix tempero animo, and at Ph. 112 Phaedra asks 
in dismay, quo tendis anime? 

33 Only at Ag. 225 are tke objections of the nurse not fully overwhelmed, obvi- 
ously for a dramaturgical reason. Here we have two hero/villains, each of whom must 
overcome the objections of a Warner. Therefore after Clytemnestra has worked herself 
into a blind fury (192-202) the nurse has :he last word, ending the dialogue with a final 
appeal (203-25) to which Clyteranestra doss not respond. When Aegisthus appears (226- 
38) Clytemnestra suddenly reverses her role and becomes the Warner, whose objections 
are overcome at 306-309. For a more dezailed discussion of this scene see Heldmann 
(note 2 above) 113-18, 154-55. 

** Anliker (note 2 above) 30. This however does not happen in the second episode 
of Oed., HF (both structurally eccentric plays) and Ag. In the second episode of Oed., 
however, fate’s noose begins to tighten around Oedipus’ neck, as he hears of the accu- 
sation of Laius’ ghost (626-58) and begins to learn the truth. 
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nificant for the structure of Oct. that in these “confrontations” villain 
and victim never assume mutually hostile counter-positions, and the 
victim thus never defies an obviously stronger opponent. Medea and 
Phaedra plead with Jason and Hippolytus, Atreus deceives Thyestes, 
neither Aegisthus nor Clytemnestra ever meets Agamemnon in dia- 
logue. When Medea perceives that Jason is intractable, she does not 
attack him directly, as we might expect from her character, but cov- 
ertly plots vengeance (549-50).* 

(4) Anliker says that in the third episode the tragic deed is either 
performed or directly prepared for.” If that is a very broad definition 
that is because the acts of revenge vary considerably both in complex- 
ity and in mode of presentation. The act of violence itself may occur 
in this penultimate episode if the deed is complex, like Atreus’ killing 
and cooking of Thyestes’ children, or if, like Phd. or HF, the play has 
an anti-climax. The single invariable is that near the end of every play 
occurs a climactic act of physical injury, whose pathos and horror are 
enhanced in four plays (Thy., HF, Tro., Med.) by the helplessness of 
the victims: children or a young girl. In most plays this deed is pre- 
sented in a messenger-speech, whose narrative form admits a vivid- 
ness of descriptive detail not ordinarily possible in dialogue and a 
degree of violence unsuitable to the stage." 


35 The nearest thing to a hostile stalemate in Senecan tragedy occurs in the first 
episode of HF (359-520) where Megara braves Lycus’ threats and refuses marriage. But 
the scene is not allowed to play itself out, for Hercules arrives in the nick of time (520- 
23) to resolve the stand-off. Cassandra's refusal to cower before death at the end of Ag. 
is not comparable. She does not oppose the purpose of her persecutors but welcomes 
death (1004-11). A calm and steadfast demeanor in the very face of death is a common- 
place of Senecan tragedy (cf. Phd. 1064 ff.; Thy. 720 f., Tro. 1091 fŒ, 1151 f£). See Schulze 
(note 2 above) 20, who speaks of a “‘stoische Verbissenheit.” 

36 Anliker (note 2 above) 84. 

37 At Ag. 901-903, for instance, a severed head hangs by a shred while blood 
gushes from the neck, brains are pressed out by the impact of the head on a rock (7ro., 
1115-16), parts of corpses roast on spits or boil in pots (Thy. 765-67). Nature is likely 
to recoil in horror at the deed or in fear of the power of evil: the earth may quiver (Phd. 
1050), the ground heave and a palace totter (Thy. 696-98), the sun stand still (Ag. 908- 
909). According to Liebermann (note 2 above) 25-26, the primary function of the mes- 
senger-speech is to present deeds that cannot be staged and to enhance the emotive con- 
tent of events, in particular to give immediacy to the horrible. Schulze (note 2 above) 
11-12, 21 says that "Vernichtung" of the victim's body is a characteristic feature of the 
messenger's report. This is not necessarily true, but certainly exaggeration of the physi- 
cally repulsive is a common feature. 
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(5) In four Senecan plays acts of physical injury are preceded by 
speeches of unrestrained frenzy (Med. 893-977, 982-94; Oed. 926-57; 
Phd. 1159-98; HF 926-52, 955-73, 976-91). The details of these 
speeches need not concern us because the first three differ from the 
Warner-dialogue speeches of the first episode, if at all, only in inten- 
sity." What is significant about them is that they clearly reflect the 
interest in the kinship between passion and violence that Seneca shows 
in his philosophical works. Passion can, when it reaches a certain 
pitch, overcome the reason (Ira 1.7.2-3, 2.3.4). It is therefore not 
essentially different from madness. The passions are, moreover, not 
just mental affects, but are bodily as well: they have physical manifes- 
tations (Ep. 106.5—6). In the tragedies, the physical symptoms of furor 
which are described in Zra 1.1.3 are reflected in several descriptions of 
characters who have surrendered to irrationality: Oed. 921f£; Med. 
380ff.; Phd. 360ff.° But passion can affect more than the complexion 
and the tear ducts. The impetus of furor can “impel” the mind with a 
force so overpowering that, to the character affected, it is perceived as 
physical: tumultus pectora attonitus quatit (Thy 260). Thus, as we 
have seen, the person may feel himself swept away. When the words 
of Medea at 895-994 and Oedipus at 926-57 lead up to deeds of phys- 
ical violence, the work of the hand clearly is conceived as simply an 
intensification of the ungoverned furor of the words. Although the idea 
is less directly expressed in other plays, I think it is generally true that 
Seneca regards physical violence as a direct expression of passion. In 
every play except Tro., human acts of violence are done in an access 
of furor.” 

The plot of Oct. is, in its broadest outline, the plot of every Sene- 
can play: a powerful persecutor with malicious intent inflicts death or 


38 Heracles’ ravings are expressions of madness imposed upon him from without 
and do not grow out of a conscious surrender to passion (see note 28 above). 

9 On the connection between passion and violent action see Trabert (note 2 
above) 17-18, 23-24, 27-28. 

4 On furor's physical symptoms see Trabert (note 2 above) 42-43, Schulze (note 
2 above) 22-23. 

*! The impetus of Medea's ira produces frantic movement (380-81), which is also 
to be seen in her counterparts in other plays: propero ... gradu (Oed. 918), praeceps 
graditur (Phd. 583), cf. Med. 849-51; Phd. 179. Cf. Ira 1.7.4: ita animus si in iram, amo- 
rem, aliosque se proiecit affectus, non permittitur reprimere impetum. 

*? Even at Ag. 897, in the most restrained description of murder in the corpus of 
Senecan tragedy, Clytemnestra is furens. 
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ruin upon a helpless victim. Octavia's helplessness and hopelessness 
are established in the first lines of the play. She laments the deaths of 
her mother, brother, and father, and her own subjection to a tyrant (1— 
33). The nurse, in a sentence strongly reminiscent of the first words of 
Hecuba, another victim (Tro. 1-6), exclaims over the downfall of the 
stirpes Claudii (34-40), describing Octavia’s grief and her hostility to 
her husband. If Octavia is a victim, the figure of Nero in Oct. belongs 
to a literary type with a long and venerable history as an arch—perse- 
cutor: the tyrannical autocrat. The typical character of the tyrant had, 
as Roger Dunkle has shown, already developed in the fifth century. In 
Herodotus (3.80.5), for example, and Euripides (Supp. 426-55), he 
already has acquired more than political vices. He not only destroys 
the political order by making law private and kills the best of the young 
men, but satisfies his lust on maidens (esp. Eur. Supp. 447-49, 452- 
55).? Seneca's HF offers a representative picture of the tyrant, as he 
appears in Roman literature, in the minor figure of Lycus. He is a 
usurper who has killed the king and his sons, replacing law by force of 
arms (254-58, 332-53); he attempts to force marriage on Megara (345- 
47, 369-71, 413) and threatens rape (493-94). To these sins, which find 
parallels in Eur. Supp., Lycus adds that of sacrilege: he warns that he 
will burn down the temple in violation of the rights of the suppliants 
(503-8).^ These are the wrongs of which Octavia complains in the pro- 
logue. The tyrant is a usurper, Nero insitivus (249; cf. 88,113,), who 
presses the whole earth under a base yoke (250). He has expelled gods 
from their temples (241).*° He is responsible for the death of her 
brother (67, 112-13, cf. 226), columen augustae domus (168), totque 
malorum breve solamen (69), whose ghost haunts her dreams (115- 
24). Most interestingly, for the historical sources assert that Nero was 
at best indifferent to her charms,” she shrinks from the tyrant's sexual 


43 J. Roger Dunkle, “The Greek Tyrant and Roman Political Invective of the Late 
Republic,” TAPA 98 (1967) 151-71. 

44 On the exploitation of the stereotype of the tyrant in Roman political rhetoric 
see Dunkle (note 43 above) 159-68. 

4 Tac., Ann. 15.45.1—3 says that Nero, in need of revenues, despoiled the temples 
of Rome; cf. Suet., Nero 32.4. On the convention of the tyrant as an enemy of religion 
in Roman literature, see Bruckner (note 1 above) 38 and Ilona Opelt, Die lateinischen 
Schimpfwirter und verwandte sprachliche Erscheinungen (Heidelberg 1965) 166-70. 

46 Suet., Nero 35.1: Octaviae consuetudinem cito aspernatus; Tac., Ann. 13.12: 
uxore ab Octavia... abhorrebat. For an account of the testimony of the historians about 
the relations between Octavia and Nero see Kurt Heinz, Das Bild Kaiser Neros bei Sen- 
eca, Tacitus, Sueton, und Cassius Dio (diss. Bern; Biel 1948) 34-36. 
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demands (49, 108-10, cf. 222-26). Her preference of death to the 
tyrant's kisses, along with the chorus' references to Virginia and Lucre- 
tia (294-303), show clearly that the author encoded the tragedy of 
Octavia as a story of tyrannical iniuria mulierum (ad Her. 2.49). 

The Oct.-poet's dependence on Seneca is, in the play's opening 
scene, more than broadly thematic. The “prologue,” which is really an 
extended first act, takes as its model the first episode of four of Seneca's 
tragedies:* the heroine delivers a monologue—here an anapestic mon- 
ody—which is followed by a dialogue with the nurse. In adapting his 
story to the Senecan dramatic form, however, the poet has made a 
major change: the nurse should be speaking not with the victim but 
with the villain, for the nurse in Senecan tragedy is a Warner. So is she 
here. In her first speech (34-56) she emphasizes Octavia’s unyielding 
demeanor: [non] graves luctus valet ira coacta tegere crudelis viri (47— 
48); Octavia will not listen to her consilia (52-53). She urges compli- 
ance (177); Octavia should govern her passions (219-21) like the wife 
and sister of Jove (201-18) and yield to the fates and her fortune (252- 
55). The advice is in vain. As Octavia recites the misdeeds of Nero 
and Agrippina, she becomes incensed, raging against Nero as a Typhon 
(238) whose noxious breath (235, 244) pollutes the atmosphere (236), 
cursing him (227-28, 245-49), and threatening (174). 

It has often been observed, most recently by Schmidt,” that the 
characterization of Octavia in the first scene is not consistent with the 
historical tradition. According to Tacitus, Ann. 13.16.7, Octavia 
learned early dolorem, caritatem, omnis affectus abscondere.” Y think, 


47 Friedrich Leo, Der Monolog im Drama = Abh. Ges. Wiss. Gött. n.F. X.5 (Berlin 
1908) 93 describes the opening lines as a double-monologue with following dialogue and 
insists on a Euripidean model, saying that such a form is found nowhere else in Seneca. 
But surely the opening anapestic monody of Hippolytus (Phd. 1-84), followed by Phae- 
dra's monologue, is not very different. The greatest difference between this and the Sene- 
can domina-nutrix scenes is that here the nurse's first speech is not addressed to her 
mistress. 

48 On the tyrant as a monster see Bruckner (note 1 above) 39, who cites Dio Chrys. 
1.66 f£.; Cic., Verr. 2.5.145 and Rep. 2.48. See also Opelt (note 45 above) 168-70. 

4 Schmidt (note 1 above) 1433-34, who summarizes previous discussion of the 
problem 1434-35. Schmidt observes correctly that the function of this characterization 
is literary, but describes the function rather vaguely as an attempt to give Octavia a 
certain weight of her own as a balance against Nero. 

3! On Tacitus’ portrayal of Octavia see esp. Hans Kóniger, Gestalt und Welt der 
Frau bei Tacitus (diss. Erlangen 1966) 75-79. 
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however, that the inconsistency here can more meaningfully be viewed 
as one with the Senecan stereotype of the victim. In Tro. and the first 
part of Oed. victims are primarily of interest to Seneca for their display 
of misery and fear—that is, for their weaknesses. In the villain-plays 
the victim is hardly of interest to Seneca at all. The children and the 
maiden Polyxena are nearly inarticulate, and the only victim who 
pleads in the face of death (for her child rather than for herself) is 
Megara at HF 1015-17.°' Octavia, however, is more than a victim. She 
is a martyr—literally, in the sense that she represents a type of antique 
virtue, the vera priorum virtus quondam Romana (291-92) which gave 
courage to the ancient Romans to expel tyrants, and to their women, 
like Lucretia and Virginia (or at least Virginia's father), to resist tyran- 
nical libido (294—303). 

The unsuitability of Seneca's victim-type for his portrayal of 
Octavia presented the author with a delicate problem of strategy. The 
ancient Roman woman, as she traditionally was pictured,? would 
hardly do as a model. If her unshakable and laconic austerity was capa- 
ble, like the reticence of Polyxena (Tro. 1151-54), momentarily to 
arouse our pity, it hardly equipped her to sustain a lead-role for the 
full length of a tragic-drama. Since he had no adequate literary prec- 
edent for a strong-minded but articulate victim, he adopted for Octa- 
via the model of the Senecan villain. But of course he had to compro- 
mise, for the unbridled passion of the Senecan villain might have 
suggested a kind of strength, but not virtue. Octavia does not, there- 
fore, in her opening speech betray an unbounded appetite for revenge 
like Atreus (Thy. 195-96: scelera non ulcisceris, nisi vincis), Clytem- 
nestra (Ag. 124: te decet maius nefas), or Medea (50: maiora iam me 
scelera post partus decent). In her dialogue with the nurse her indig- 
nation is twice spoken of as ira (48,176). Once the nurse warns her, 


5! Hippolytus, who minax vultu [non] ora mutat (1064-65), proclaims (1066-67) 
his lack of fear. Victims generally maintain a steadfast silence (see note 35 above). On 
Hippolytus' calm in the face of death see Schulze (note 2 above) 20 and Liebermann 
(note 2 above) 95-96. 

52? For instance in the story of Lucretia in Val. Max. 6.1.1 or in Livy, where her 
last words (1.58.10) are, ego me etsi peccato absolvo, supplicio non libero; nec ulla deinde 
impudica Lucretiae exemplo vivet. For the reference to the former passage I am grateful 
to the anonymous referee of this paper. On the austeritas of the ancient Roman matron 
see J. Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Romer P. (Leipzig 1886) 61-63. On Lucretia as an 
exemplum of pudicitia in Roman literature see Kurt Alewell, Über das rhetorische Par- 
adeigma (diss. Kiel; Leipzig 1913) 73. 
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animi retine verba furentis (98), but more characteristic of her than 
Juror is the more passive emotion dolor and the terms associated with 
it: dolor, ira, maeror, miseriae luctus |vires] dabunt (176; cf. 52, 112, 
221 [dolor]; 124, 268, 270 [/uctus]; 16 [maeror]). And she never feels 
herself, like her Senecan models, swept away by ungovernable passion. 

After the warning-scene the plot should in some significant way 
go forward. At this point in most Senecan tragedies the villain has 
moved beyond mere discussion of his passion to some undertaking. In 
all plays except Ag., as we have seen, the victim in some sense falls 
into the persecutor's toils. Here we might expect the poet to confront 
Octavia with Nero, as Andromache, for instance, is confronted at Tro. 
524ff. by Ulysses. If the poet had done this, however, he would have 
run a considerable dramaturgical risk. In four of our seven Senecan 
plays (Thy., Med., Tro., and Phd.) a dialogue between victim and per- 
secutor does take place in the second episode. But this encounter 
always serves to demonstrate the victim's helplessness: Atreus knows 
something that Thyestes does not know, and Medea comes to a deci- 
sion (549-50) which she hides from Jason. In Tro., Ulysses tricks 
Andromache (619ff.) into revealing Astyanax' whereabouts; in Phd. 
the episode ends with the nurse setting the stage for a false accusation 
of Hippolytus (719-33). If the poet allowed Nero to dissemble his evil 
intentions and to manipulate Octavia in some way, he would be likely 
to undermine the impression of Octavia's strength which he has cre- 
ated in the first scene. Nero would, like Atreus and Medea, appear to 
be the dominant character. An alternative strategy would be to cause 
Nero openly to declare his hostile intent to a defiant Octavia. As we 
have seen, there is no scene in Senecan drama that allows the victim 
to persist in openly hostile defiance of the persecutor. A confrontation 
similar to that of Antigone and Creon in the second episode of Soph- 
ocles’ Ant., however, surely suggested itself. That the poet chose not to 
take this tack may be an indication of his subservience to Senecan 
precedent, but since we already have seen that he was capable of pru- 
dent modification of Senecan form I doubt that. I prefer to think that 
he avoided a confrontation-scene because it would have changed the 
character of the play that he was trying to write: if Octavia assumed a 


53 On dolor and related words see Trabert (note 2 above) 20-23, who concludes 
that dolor represents an essentially passive level of emotion, which, however, can strive 
after revenge and become associated with the more active ira and furor. 
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too truculent posture, she would certainly give the impression of being 
to some degree responsible for what happens to her. The poet cannot 
allow that. Here we have a plot of persecution, and Octavia is more 
nearly a victim than a heroine with a tragic flaw. (To understand how 
such a scene could have changed the meaning of Oct. we need only to 
think how close Sophocles comes, with the play on words which 
reveals the essential kinship of Antigone's thinking to Creon's, to cre- 
ating sympathy for Creon's political position.) At the end of the dom- 
ina-nutrix scene, therefore, the poet had worked himself into a literary 
impasse. A further development of the play from this scene would 
have been too likely (1) to make Octavia as ineffectual as any Senecan 
victim (she would then have lost her special meaning as a new Lucre- 
tia; any other victim would have done as well) or (2) to give her tragedy 
too much the character of a special case—to make us admire her more 
but hate Nero less. He chose, therefore, instead of going forward, to 
repeat the pattern of the Senecan first episode. With this new beginning 
the focus of interest shifts from the victim to the villain and to his 
motives. 

The opening monologue of Seneca in Oct. (377—436) has no real 
parallel in the authentic tragedies, but its sketch of the process of the 
world's degeneration (39 1-434)** serves much the same function as the 
prologues spoken by supernatural beings in Thy., Ag., and HF: it sets 
the villain's misdeeds within a wider context of guilt.” It is different, 
however, from those prologue-speeches in one important respect. 
Those speeches emphasize the inevitability of the destructive course 
of action which the hero-villain subsequently embarks upon. Seneca's 
monologue in Oct. is robbed by its historical context of the compelling 
immediacy* that the declaration of Tantalus’ ghost, for instance, has. 
That is, the reader knows that when Seneca said adest mundo dies 
supremus ille (392—93), the last day was not quite at hand. The process 


54 This passage is heavily dependent upon Seneca's prose works, as well as Ovid, 
Met. 1.89 ff. and the work of other authors. For a detailed analysis of the sources see 
Bruckner (note 1 above) 20-32. The lines immediately preceding, 385-90, directly echo 
Helv. 8, as Bruckner 18-19 shows. 

55 Bruckner (note 1 above) 33. Hercules of course is not a villain. 

56 It may be significant that in each of the three Senecan prologues the arrival of 
the tragic moment is highlighted: causa natalis tui Aegisthe venit (Ag. 48-49); inveni 
diem invisa quo nos Herculis virtus iuvet (HF 114-15); hunc hunc furorem divide in 
totam domum, sic sic ferantur et . . . sitiant cruorem (Thy. 101-3). 
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of universal corruption therefore does not realize itself so fully in Nero 
as does the pollution of the house of Tantalus (see for instance Thy. 
23-24; cf. 18-20) in Ateus. 

As an introductior. to the dialogue that follows (the play's second 
warning-scene) the mo2logue deviates radically from Senecan prec- 
edent. In all other wamring-scenes the villain-hero appears first to 
deliver a soliloquy. Th» nurses and the satellite of Thy. then break 
without preamble into zialogue with their superiors (Med. 150; Ag. 
125; Phd. 129; Thy. 204), responding directly to what the superiors 
have said, remaining themselves relatively anonymous and dramati- 
cally subordinate. We ka»w nothing about them beyond their anxious 
concern for moderation. Octavia's is the only nurse who opens with 
her own monologue (34-56, following an anapaestic monologue deliv- 
ered by Octavia); but this speech is entirely concerned with the woes 
of Octavia, and the nurss tells us nothing about herself except her love 
and anxiety for her mistress— which are givens of the conventional 
situation. Seneca's morologue, as Bruckner and Schmidt correctly 
observed,” establishes, ~ith its wealth of theoretical detail, Seneca's 
credentials as a wise mast. The reference to Seneca’s personal history 
in lines 381-84, moreover, reminds the play’s public of all that they 
know of the man, giving :he dramatic figure a special individuality.? 
But the location of the sceech, immediately before Seneca's confron- 
tation with Nero, is dreraaturgically as important as its content. It 
invests Seneca's words w th authority by giving him an existence inde- 
pendent from the villain-aero that no other Warner has. 

We should keep in. nind the author's concern for establishing 
Seneca's authority when we read the succeeding dialogue. The ques- 
tion at issue is whether d=mency or violent intimidation would be a 
wiser policy for Nero as < ruler—a question on which the historical 
Seneca had written a treatise and to which he would have devoted con- 
siderable thought. In fact. the arguments of Nero are refuted point by 
point in Clem. 1, as the rzader or listener would have suspected even 


5? Bruckner (note 1 above 19, 33; Schmidt (note 1 above) 1439. 

58 Schmidt (note 1 above) 1439-40, points out that lines 379-80 remind the audi- 
ence of the risks that Seneca’s pcs-tion in Nero's court entailed, and that 588-89, desiste 
tandem, iam gravis nimium mis ê instare; liceat facere quod Seneca improbat (cf. 445) 
dramatize Seneca's declining infience. Thus the figure of Seneca has tragic reverbera- 
tions, however light they may be 
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if he was unfamiliar with Seneca's political thought.? In this dialogue 
the villain does not, as is usual in warning-scenes, win over the warner 
in the end. The debate ends in a stalemate. There can, however, be no 
doubt in the minds of those reading or hearing the play which position 
is better informed or more judicious. 

Seneca's warning of Nero serves an important function by sug- 
gesting to the audience that Nero's violent policy will not be effective. 
But even more significant is the character of Nero's response. When 
Seneca praises clemency as the basis of a ruler's security (442) and 
warns of the danger of the people's hatred (455), Nero does not sweep 
aside, in a storm of emotion, such considerations as irrelevant. Nero's 
rejection of clementia is a reasoned choice. Citing the examples of 
Julius Caesar, slain by Brutus (498-502), and of Augustus, who 
achieved peace by the slaughter of his enemies (504-24) and main- 
tained this power by intimidation (526), Nero rids himself of suspected 
opposition as a precautionary measure (462-71), cowing people in 
order to enforce his will and to ensure obedience (455-61, 576-85). 
The violence of Seneca's villain-hero is, by contrast, invariably asso- 
ciated with passion. The hero may feel himself carried on a tide of 
furor or snatched up as if by a wind. He may even, in his lust for ven- 
geance, be indifferent to his own suffering. Thus Clytemnestra (Ag. 


59 The author deliberately calls the reader's attention to his exploitation of that 
work by making reference to clementia near the beginning of the dialogue (442). The 
details of the dependence of Oct. 440-592 on Clem. have been studied exhaustively by 
Bruckner (note 1 above) 40-127 (see also Ladek, De Octavia Praetexta [note 11 above] 
711—718 for a partial list of parallel passages) and need not concern us here. More signifi- 
cant for us than the political argument made by the fictional character Seneca is the fact 
that Nero at every point takes a position in direct contradiction to the philosopher's 
*mirror of princes" (Bruckner 130). Thus when Nero justifies his execution of Plautus 
and Sulla by his fear (441; cf. 498-502) and says .. . ab invitis preces humilesque voces 
exprimit nostri metus (493-94), or asserts that he will see whether the favor [Zwierlein: 
furor] of the people will yield, viribus fractus meis (576-77), what the fictional Seneca 
says to him is not nearly so significant as the things which Clem. says in contradiction 
of Nero's position. Of these the reader would be reminded: nam cum invisus sit, quia 
timetur, timeri vult, quia invisus est (1.12.4); regibus certior est ex mansuetudine securi- 
tas, quia frequens vindicta paucorum odium opprimit, omnium inritat (1.8.6, cf. Ira 
3.16.2). And when Seneca mentions consensus at 460 and 485, this invokes the populis 
urbibusque consensus ... protegendi amandique reges of Clem. 1.3.4, which causes so 
many to sacrifice their lives for one man because the king is the bond, the spiritus vitalis 
of the state (1.4.1). Thus Clem. constitutes a refutation, point by point, of the political 
thought expressed by Nero in his debate with Seneca. 
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199-202) is willing for the sword to be driven through her own side if 
it goes through her husband's (cf. Thy. 190-91, 1087-90). Such a vil- 
lain may take a masochistic pleasure in his own suffering. Medea, hav- 
ing killed one son and being about to kill another, suddenly realizes 
her misery: paenitet facti, pudet. quid, misera, feci? But, reflecting, con- 
tinues, misera? ... voluptas magna me invitam subit, et ecce crescit 
(989-92). Nero, however, on the contrary, does what he reasons is in 
his best interests. There is a suggestion in each of Seneca's villain- 
plays that there is an irrational, destructive force in the hero's nature 
which he cannot resist, and in Thy., Ag., and Oed. that he is simply a 
realization of a larger evil. Nero makes a free moral choice and acts 
for himself alone. 

But Nero does not just seem calculating; he seems flat and one- 
dimensional as well. He betrays, for instance, none of the hesitation or 
conflict of feeling that is so prominent in Medea, Phaedra, and Clytem- 
nestra.” The author seems intent upon allowing him as little chance as 
possible to reveal other sides of his personality. By giving the mono- 
logue to Seneca he deprives Nero of the display-speech which conven- 
tionally precedes Senecan warning-scenes. Nero's mental processes 
find so little expression, I think, because we are supposed to be inter- 
ested not in him but in the error and folly of his course of action. Sene- 
can warning-scenes merely provide the villain with an occasion for 
displaying the strength of the psychological forces driving him. Nero 
is armed with no such passion, and the Warner is allowed to present 
an argument whose logic is at least as compelling as Nero's own. The 


$9 Juno, who, in the prologue of HF shows some of the characteristics of the Sene- 
can villain-hero, calls down madness on herself, ut possit animum captus Alcides agi, 
magno furore percitus, etc. (107-12). See Wurnig (note 2 above) 144. 

êl Atreus calls the Furies, shaking their torches, upon himself (like Medea, Med. 
958-66), adding impleri iuvat maiore monstro (Thy. 250-54). On masochistic pleasure 
in suffering see Marc. 1.7; on sadistic pleasure in the inflicting of suffering see Ira 2.32.1, 
2.5.2. See Otto Regenbogen, “Schmerz und Tod in den Tragódien Senecas," Kleine 
Schriften, ed. Fritz Dirlmeier (Munich 1961) 409-62, repr. of Vortr. Bibl. Warburg 7 
(1927-28) 167—218; esp. 446-47, 454-58, 461-62. See also Trabert (note 2 above) 33- 
35 and my article, “An Analysis of Seneca's Thyestes,” TAPA 100 (1969) 361—64. 

9 Medea hesitates particularly often as she comes closer to the point of action. 
She is torn: cor fluctuatur. ira pietatem fugat iramque pietas (943-44). She tries again 
and again to recall herself to reason and virtuous behavior: cede pietati, dolor. For a 
partial list of passages in which the villain-hero hesitates, see Liebermann (note 2 above) 
56-57. 
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effect is to suggest that Nero's violence, far from being irresistible, may 
well be futile. In his second brief warning-scene (the play's third), with 
the prefect, Nero comes closer to filling the role of a Phaedra. The dia- 
logue here is preceded by a soliloquy (820-45) which allows Nero a 
display of vengeful passion, and the language echoes, in particular, the 
first episode of Thy. But even here his call for more falls far short of 
Atreus’ calling of the Furies upon himself (Thy. 250-54; see above, 
note 61) and Atreus' readiness to be destroyed if it means the destruc- 
tion of his brother. Nero's vengefulness has a purpose beyond itself: 
that of self-protection (840). As Trabert remarks, “Nero bleibt selbst 
als Unmensch . . . doch nur ein Mensch.” Nero is no more a conven- 
tional Senecan villain than Octavia is a conventional victim. 
Schmidt says, with some justice, that the ghost of Agrippina, who 
appears immediately after Nero's dialogue with Seneca (593—645), is 
an avenging fury (619-23).9 We should not, however, confuse her with 
the Fury of Thy. (23-67, 83-86, 101-21), with the ghosts of Thyestes 
and Tantalus (Thy. 1-23, 68-83, 86-100; Ag. 1—56), or even with the 
enraged Juno of HF (1-124). These creatures from another world are 
the ultimate agents of criminal acts which they set in motion (Thy. 23- 
24: perge detestabilis umbra et penates impios furiis age; cf. Ag. 48-52, 
HF 15-122). The function of each is to inspire the hero with the super- 
natural force that drives him on. Agrippina merely demands, and pre- 
dicts, just punishment. Her different dramaturgical function is 
reflected in the order of her appearance in Nero's tragedy. She comes 
on stage after, rather than before, the warning-scene because her role 
is to confirm what this scene has suggested as a possibility: Nero's com- 
ing doom. Her analogue, therefore, is not the ghost of Tantalus but the 


$3 Trabert (note 2 above) 74-75; Bruckner (note | above) 129-30. The lenta 
manus of 820 recalls Atreus' ignave, iners, enervis (Thy. 176; cf. Ag. 108; Phd. 719: segnis 
anime, see note 31 above). His use of the comparative adjective graviora (826) for the 
retribution which he will exact finds parallels in maius (Thy. 259, 267), amplius (Thy. 
267), and non satis magno (Thy. 252); parum (825) in parum at Thy. 257; his question 
hoc sat est? (848) in Atreus’ nullum est satis (Thy. 256), and aetas nulla quam famae 
eximat (857) in quod nulla posteritas probet sed nulla taceat (Thy. 192-93). 

64 Trabert (note 2 above) 75. Bruckner (note 1 above) 129 observes that “Nero ist 
ein historisches Phänomen des Tyrannischen, Atreus sprengt jegliche historische 
Dimension." 

55 Schmidt (note 1 above) 1450. I think that it is not perfectly unambiguous that 
the ultrix Erinys of 619 is Agrippina (note the third-person verb). It may therefore be 
an exaggeration to say that his downfall is a plan that she sets in motion. 
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ghost of Laius at Oed. 619—58.55 Kragelund's suggestion that the ghost- 
scene is a kind of second prologue is therefore an exaggeration.” Agrip- 
pina's soliloquy represerts the second stage of a movement already 
begun in the previous scene. Kragelurd was right, however, to empha- 
size the close relationsxip between the ghost-scene and Poppaea's 
dream. Just as Tantzlis inspires madness in Atreus, Agrippina 
inspires in Poppaea a premonition of disaster. 

Warning-scenes cenventionally occur near the beginning of a 
play, but it is not unprecedented for z nutrix to describe the entrance 
of her domina after the £rst episode. The opening of the dialogue of 
Poppaea and her nurse (Oct. 690-92) is in fact a clear imitation of 
Med. 380ff. and Phd. 3€0ff. As in the two Senecan plays, the nurse 
begins the scene with a 3escription of the physical manifestations of 
her mistress’ emotion: qe trepida gressum .. . effers alumna .. . tur- 
bata vultu? cur genae flex. madent?? The similarity of Oct. 690-92 to 
these passages is misleading, however. The lively movement which is 
suggested by 690—91 (cf. 713) is not propelled by a furor like Medea's. 
Poppaea's emotion is mcre like the panic of Britannicus' ghost at 120 
(trepidus) or of the Nero cf Poppaea's dream at 732 (irrumpit . . . tre- 
pidus).? As Poppaea tell: us with her first words, she is overcome by 


$6 Agrippina's speech is mere poignant then Laius because she dramatizes by her 
own suffering the punishment taat Nero will suffer (cf. the torches with which Claudius 
attacks her face [614-15]). 

$' Kragelund (note | abo~e) 30. 

68 Kragelund (note 1 abo«e) 30-34. This relationship had already been analyzed 
in some detail by Carbone (note 4 above) 60-65. 

© Cf. Med. 380: Alumna, celerem quo rapis tectis pedem?, 385: motu effero; 388: 
oculos uberi fletu rigat. Trabert xote 2 above) 27-28 compares the passages from Med. 
and Phd. and HO 241-53, another nurse’s description of her mistress’ appearance, with 
Oed. 921-24 and points out ther similarity to Seneca’s description of the physical man- 
ifestations of furor at Ira 1.1.3 (ce note 40 above). See also Schulze (note 2 above) 22- 
23. 

1 If trepidus can merely mean agitato, as A. Santoro, Incerti poetae Octavia (Bolo- 
gna 1917) ad loc., translates it, the word is more likely to refer to fear than to murderous 
anxiety. See Carbone (note 4 abcvz) 64, note 53 and especially Helm (note 4 above) 294. 
G. Ballaira in his recent commertary (note 25 above) ad 732 follows Santoro in glossing 
agitato and argues ad 733 that Èro plants the sword in Crispinus’ rather than in his 
own throat. For a history of the ccntroversy over the question whether this is murder or 
suicide, see Giancotti (note 1 above) 28-46. More recently, Schmidt (note 1 above) 1441 
assumes murder; Kragelund (noe 1 above) 11-14 that the dream is intentionally 
ambiguous. 
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metus, an emotion accompanied regularly by trembling, and often by 
a certain paralysis, as at Tro. 623—24 (reliquit animus membra, qua- 
tiuntur, labant torpetque vinctus frigido sanguis gelu)." 

Because Poppaea’s state of mind is so different, her conversation 
with the nurse is different from any other domina-nutrix dialogue, 
including the one with which Oct. begins.” Here the nurse has no occa- 
sion to warn her mistress against overwhelming confidence or immod- 
erate desire, since Poppaea, dismayed by her dream, fears terribly that 
her present happiness will not be of long duration (see 760-61). The 
nurse's role is to offer comfort and encouragement, a role played by no 
other character in Senecan tragedy except Jocasta in Oed. (81-86) and 
Antigone in Phoen. (for instance, 77-79, 204-15). Although Phoen. is 
too fragmentary to allow us to derive much significance from what 
Antigone says, the analogy with Jocasta offers a clue to Poppaea's func- 
tion in Oct., for Oedipus is-a victim whose premonitions of disaster 
(15-18, 28-36) tell us from the beginning that he is doomed. 

It has often been remarked that the anxious and rather bewil- 
dered Poppaea of Oct. bears no resemblance to the Poppaea who is 
presented to us in the historical sources.” Tacitus and Dio are partic- 
ularly antagonistic toward her.” She has everything but an honestus 
animus (Ann. 13.45.2). She commands the whole repertoire of femi- 
nine wiles (see Ann. 14.1). Semper odio ... atrox (Ann. 14.61.3), she 
comes to exercise decisive influence over Nero with her varius sermo 
(Ann. 14.62.1). It is she who, in the last analysis, is responsible for the 
murder of Agrippina (Ann. 14.1; Dio 61.12.1), and she is chiefly guilty 
of the death of Octavia (Ann. 14.60-61; Dio 62.13.1), whose severed 


™ Cf. Tro. 457-58 (mihi gelidus horror ac tremor somnum excutit . . .), and Oed. 
659 (et ossa et artus gelidus invasit tremor). The description of Deianira's terror at HO 
706-12 is a good deal more violent than the passages in Tro. and Oed., but the fear does 
not move the heroine herself to lively motion. For a description of physical symptoms 
accompanying metus and its associated emotions, see Trabert (note 2 above) 28. Trabert 
believes that Phaedra's amor, unlike the ira of Medea and Deianira, is characterized by 
*apathy" rather than by emotional activity. 

” Med. 380 ff. and Ph. 360 ff. do not introduce real dialogues between the heroine 
and the nurse. In Med. the nurse and Medea exchange only a few lines; in Ph. the two 
never speak directly. The scene which follows in each case introduces the victim (Jason 
or Hippolytus) and represents an attempt to win him over. 

™ Recently Bruckner (note 1 above) 108-11; Schmidt (note 1 above) 1440-41 
with bibliography. 

% See Heinz (note 46 above) 36-38; Kóniger (note 50 above) 40-42. 
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head is brought to her for inspection (Ann. 14.64.4). What was the pur- 
pose of presenting her in Oct. as a timid and essentially passive figure? 
Would it not have been more dramatically effective as well as more 
historically responsible to have substituted for the dialogue with the 
nurse one with Nero, in which Poppaea persuaded him of the necessity 
of Octavia's death? It is sometimes suggested that the author's purpose 
is to present Nero in the worst possible light, placing all responsibility 
for Octavia's death on his shoulders.” That answer, I think, is too sim- 
ple, for the fact is that several passages elsewhere in the play attribute 
Nero's divorce from Octavia and Octavia's subsequent death to Pop- 
paea's negative influence (131-33, where Poppaea is said to be 
demanding Octavia’s head, 186, 899—900, 903~05).”° 

If our author was not especially interested in obscuring Poppaea's 
responsibility, his motive must have been one of literary strategy." I 
would prefer to say that it was literary strategy working within the con- 
straints of conventional form.” I already have suggested that Pop- 
paea's foreboding is very like that of Oedipus in the prologue of Oed. 
It may also be significant that the only character in Senecan tragedy 
who wakes in terror from a dream is Andromache (Tro. 457—58). Pop- 
paea is therefore presented as a tragic victim. The analogy with 
Andromache does not, of course, mean that Poppaea is innocent. 
(Oedipus, we may recall, is plagued from the beginning [35-36] by feel- 
ings of guilt.) Her persecutor is Agrippina, who announces with her 
first words (593-97) that she has come, seeking vengeance, to turn the 
wedding torches of Poppaea and her son into funeral pyres.” The play 
leaves no doubt that the outcome that Poppaea fears is her just desert. 


75 See for instance Schmidt (note 1 above) 1441. 

76 As Bruckner (note 1 above) 110 and 202, note 395 points out, the figure of Pop- 
paea in Oct. is not consistent. See also Schmidt (note 1 above) 1441. 

T! As Bruckner (note 1 above) 110 and Schmidt (note 1 above) 1441 both affirm. 
Bruckner suggests that Poppaea's dream allows the author to refer to events like the 
deaths of Poppaea, Crispinus, and Nero, which lie outside the three-day limit of the 
play's dramatic time. 

7$ One factor influencing the Oct.-poet's interpretation of Poppaea may have been 
simply that there was no Senecan precedent for a situation in which an artful schemer 
manipulates an ostensibly more powerful figure. Seneca was uninterested in intrigue 
(Anliker [note 2 above] 67) probably because association with accomplices would have 
reduced the ultra-human dimensions which he gives to his villains. 

? Kragelund (note 1 above) 30-34. That Agrippina in the dream is performing 
the function of a pronuba is clear from what she says at 593-97 about her participation 
in the wedding. On the motif of the funeral-wedding in Oct. see Kragelund 32 and 
Bruckner (note 1 above) 11 and note 8, 115 and note 431. 
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At this point it will be helpful to back away for a moment from 
the text that we have and consider two alternate possibilities. In the 
first place, the association of Octavia with Lucretia suggests that Pop- 
paea's proper role might be that of Tullia (304—309).?? If the poet had 
been writing in another literary tradition, and he had caused Poppaea, 
figuratively speaking, to drive over the body of her father, that would 
have confirmed her Hubris and sealed her doom. In Senecan drama, 
however, villains do not necessarily (or usually) come to ruin. To sig- 
nal Poppaea's ruin the poet must make her aware and frightened. For 
tragic figures in Senecan drama are mostly victims (Phaedra is a nota- 
ble exception), and Seneca is interested in them only for their recog- 
nition of their premonition of destruction and their feeling of sick 
impotence as they recognize its approach. The second question that we 
should ask ourselves is why the poet needed Poppaea— in propria per- 
sona—at all. Would it not have been more effective to have Nero him- 
self dream of his mother? After all, he, not Poppaea, is the primary 
object of her malice. The question is particularly pertinent since a 
dream of Nero would have been more consistent with historical fact, 
or at least fact as the poet probably understood it. Stories circulated, 
as we know from Suetonius and Dio, that Nero's dreams were troubled 
after Agrippina's death: saepe confessus [est] exagitari se materna spe- 
cie verberibusque Furiarum ac taedis ardentibus (Suet. Nero 34.4; cf. 
Dio 61.14.4). The answer to the question is: Yes, it would have been 
more effective, but it would have made Nero into a different kind of 
literary figure. 

We have seen that in the first 375 lines of the play Nero is pre- 
sented as a conventional villainous tyrant. The dialogue between Nero 
and Seneca, however, suggests the futility of his designs, and with the 
successive appearances of Agrippina and Poppaea the inevitability of 
his ruin comes more and more clearly into focus. This development of 
the theme of the villain's future downfall is something that Seneca 
never ventured, although he clearly toyed with the idea in Ag. where 
Cassandra (867—909, 1004-11) sees Agamemnon's murder as retribu- 
tion for Troy and predicts Clytemnestra's death at the end. The intro- 
duction of the theme of Nero's destruction requires a delicate balance. 
For Nero must simultaneously remain a villainous persecutor. This is 
why Nero cannot fall victim to nightmares and Poppaea must serve in 
his stead. If he felt the stirring of guilt, he would become a more com- 


9 Livy 1.46.6-48.7. 
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plex and interesting, even sympathetic, character. And that would 
modify our perspective of Octavia’s death. 

For a similar reason the poet could not afford to end the play with 
a conventional description of the death-scene. Such a description 
would have shocked and repelled, and its gruesomeness would have 
enhanced Nero's stature as a tyrant. In the public for which the play 
was written it would have stimulated real hatred for Nero. But Octavia 
is more than a victim, just as Nero is less than a Senecan villain. I have 
argued above that the poet “‘codifies,” or interprets, Octavia as a rep- 
resentative of vera priorum virtus (291). Although much of the play 
appeals to the audience' pity and fear like a good Senecan tragedy, 
emphasizing evil's fearsome power, it also makes a patriotic appeal, 
implying that antique virtue survives in the audience' own generation 
in the person of Octavia. The poet's problem, in the final scene as in 
the first scene of the play, is to picture moral strength which is physi- 
cally powerless. He might have attempted this by causing Octavia to 
meet death with defiance on her lips. He wisely chose not to do so 
because the audience's admiration would have been vitiated by anger, 
which is a stronger emotion. 

The poet's strategy is not to demonstrate rationally Octavia's 
moral superiority to death. It is to keep death, which is the chief actor 
wherever it plays, at a little distance, and to leave the stage to her. By 
presenting her at a moment when she realizes the inevitability of her 
doom, he exploits the awe which we feel before a person who stands 
at death's threshold. A person who has come face to face with death 
and has acknowledged its imminence seems to occupy another plane 
of existence, between life and death, above the quotidian concerns of 
ordinary men. The task of the poet is to make the readers or spectators 
feel as poignantly as possible the intensity of Octavia's suffering as she 
confronts a moment which none of them has experienced. 

It may, therefore, seem surprising that she gives little direct 
expression of any emotion except resignation." This is not primarily, 
I think, because she is dying the death of a Roman heroine, although 
her demeanor is not inconsistent with that role. It is because the audi- 
ence can well imagine that her feelings are ineffable, and thus a wordy 
description of her grief would run the risk of seeming factitious and 
unconvincing. But she must say something. A Stoic silence like that of 


3! Only 39 of the 106 anapaests which close the play are sung by Octavia. 
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Polyxena (Tro. 1137—59; see above note 35), would suggest that she was 
unfeeling, inured to her fate, and would significantly reduce the scene's 
pathos. The poet's solution is to resort to a device often found in Greek 
tragedy: the identification of the hero with untamed nature. This iden- 
tification usually takes the form of an apostrophe by the tragic hero, at 
the moment of crisis, of his natural surroundings. By turning from his 
human company the hero implies that his anguish is not just great but 
beyond human comprehension." Similarly Octavia, with her elegiac 
wish for the wings of a nightingale, to be raised on swift wing far from 
her suffering, to perch on a slender branch in a solitary grove and to 
pour forth her grief in song, informs the audience that this grief is too 
deep to be expressed with the words of men.® 
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82 See A. P. Wagener, “Stylistic Qualities of the Apostrophe to Nature as a Dra- 
matic Device," TAPA 62 (1931) 80, 89-91 and my essay, Genre and Meaning in Soph- 
ocles' "Ajax" = Beitr. kl. Phil. 172 (Frankfurt 1987) 67-71. 

83 The first draft of this essay was written during a stay in Göttingen in the sum- 
mer of 1987. I would like to thank the members of the Seminar for Classical Philology 
and the staff of the University Library for their generosity and kindness during this 
period. A shorter version of the essay was presented in Fall 1987 at Tulane University 
as a contribution to a colloquium, sponsored by the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, 
which bore the title, “Clio and the other Muses.” 


A NOTE ON REVISION AND AUTHENTICITY IN PLINY'S 
LEITERS 


A central issue in the study o7 Pliny's letters is the extent to which 
they were revised before publication. Two pieces of evidence often 
advanced in support of the argument for extensive revision are 1) the 
dramatic differences betwzen the style of the letters in Book 10 and 
those in Books 1-9 and 2) the absence from some of the letters of 
numerical details which modern scholars deem essential to their 
meaning. I hope to show taat such evidence actually supports the con- 
tention that most of Pliny’s letters—especially those outside Sherwin- 
White’s category I'—uncerwent relatively little revision/rewriting 
before being published in the form in which we now have them. 

That the letters were edited is indisputable. It would not have 
been politically astute to publish urder Trajan letters describing events 
in Domitian’s reign without being certain that they conformed to the 
mood of the new age. (Such caution may also explain why Pliny never 
mentions Statius, who fla:tered Domitian extravagantly in passages 
like Silv. 4.1-3; Pliny had apparen-ly read him.?) Pliny makes a great 
show of having been opposed to Domitian (e.g., 3.11; 7.27,14; 9.13), 
but the embarrassing fact remained that Domitian had furthered his 
career. If we are to detect him rewr-ting his correspondence, those let- 
ters which deal with politically sens:tive issues, such as court cases and 
senate proceedings, would be the most likely places to look. Sherwin- 
White has shown that verb 1enses and digressions in those letters indi- 
cate the very sorts of revision one might expect from a cautious man 
like Pliny? 

But other letters, variously described as literary set pieces and 
courtesy notes, have no political overtones. Were they revised? Almost 
certainly, if for no other reason than that Cicero was Pliny's model in 


! A. N. Sherwin-White, The Letters of 2liny: A Historical and Social Commentary 
(Oxford 1966) 45. Í 

? A.-M. Guillemin, Pline et ‘a vie littéraire de son temps (Paris: Société d'Edition 
“Les Belles Lettres,” 1929) 125-27. 

3 Cf. his notes on 7.6 and hiz observations (note 1 above) 15. A. C. Andrews has 
some useful insights on this facet of Pliny's pe-sonality in “Pliny the Younger, Conform- 
ist," CJ 34 (1938) 143-54. 
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everything, from writing scurrilous verse to accepting the office of 
augur (Epp. 4.8; 5.3). He was certainly aware that the only thing that 
kept Cicero from editing his letters was his untimely death (Ad Att. 
16.5). Pliny was not inclined to trust his heirs or executors with his 
legacy (2.10). 

But to what extent did he revise the letters? This is not the place 
for a survey of the state of the question, but it would be helpful to show 
how deeply scholars are divided on this matter. One extreme was held 
by H. Peter, who denied that the letters had been exchanged between 
friends and styled them products of the rhetorical schools, “Kunst- 
briefe.”* R.C. Kukula and W. Kroll viewed Pliny’s work as poetic 
essays modeled on Horace and Propertius? C. E. Prichard and E. R. 
Bernard found them “but for the address . .. no more than models of 
style for any given subject.’ 

In recent years K. Zelzer has expressed doubts that one can draw 
such far-reaching conclusions as Peter and those who followed him 
did merely from observations on the style and content of the letters. 
He argues that they have a “Doppelgesichtigkeit,” a combination of 
private and literary elements, but their genuineness is attested by the 
composition of the circle of friends to whom they are addressed." 

A.-M. Guillemin assumed the genuineness of the letters and 
characterized the collection as Pliny's gathering of only his best letters.® 
A. N. Sherwin-White, while also conceding the letters’ genuineness as 
correspondence,’ raises the crucial question when he describes the 
extant texts as “literary revisions of practical letters" and “worked—up 
versions of shorter originals."'? This issue is truly one on which “mod- 
ern scholars have taken no very coherent line."!! 


* Der Brief in der rómischen Literatur. Litterargeschichtliche Untersuchungen und 
Zusammenfassungen (Leipzig 1901). 

5 R. C. Kukula, C. Plini Caecili Secundi Epistularum libri novem, Epistularum ad 
Traianum liber, Panegyricus (Leipzig 1916); W. Kroll, Studien zum Verständnis der 
rómischen Literatur (Stuttgart 1924). 

5 Selected Letters of Pliny (Oxford 1872; rprt. 1957) 11. 

7K. Zelzer, “Zur Frage des Charakters der Briefsammlung des jüngeren Plinius," 
WS TT (1964) 145-46. 

3 Pline et la vie littéraire, 143-17, 128-34. 

? Sherwin- White (note 1 above) 11-20. 

10 Sherwin-White (note 1 above) 12-13. 

!! Sherwin-White (note 1 above) 11. 
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The existence, in Book 10, of a number of letters which differ so 
markedly in their style ard character from those of Books 1-9 has led 
some to conclude that al. of Pliny's letters must originally have been 
of that sort. B. Radice contrasts the “presumably unrevised" letters of 
Book 10 with the “carefully revised” personal letters in the earlier 
books." Given the opportunity, it is assumed, Pliny would have pol- 
ished those letters as well before publishing them, as Cicero intended 
to do. 

But that is not the conclusion to be drawn from Book 10 at all. 
Book 10 is an example of the “inlitteratissimae litterae" which Pliny 
complains of having to write in connection with his official duties 
(1.10,9). It is not surprising that he should write letters in two such 
distinct styles. He is conscious above all else of the style appropriate 
to a piece of writing. Ora:ory demands one type of writing, history a 
different type, he notes in another letter (5.8,11), and he is concerned 
that writing in one genre may affect his work in the other. Ronald Mar- 
tin's observation, though made in another context, is apt here: “Dif- 
ference of style is related to difference of genre."? For the Romans, 
business letters and persoaal correspondence required quite different 
sorts of writing because taey had fundamentally different purposes. 
The letters in Books 1-9 could never have resembled those in Book 
10. 

Another argument for an extensive revision of the correspon- 
dence is that details are sometimes lacking, especially numerical 
details. In 9.39, the locus -lassicus for this argument, Pliny asks the 
architect Mustius to obtair columns and pieces of marble to renovate 
a temple and build an adjoining portico. Pliny describes the arrange- 
ment and difficulties of the site but never even hints at its dimensions. 
This, critics maintain, is en indication that he has edited out those 
inelegant numbers.'^ But, for Pliny to supply that sort of information, 
he would have to carry it m his head or have it written down in his 
files, either of which would require him to have measured the site him- 
self or to have sent a servaat out to do it. None of these assumptions 
is particularly likely. Pliny simply describes the type of construction 
he wants and leaves the details to the builder. That is, after all, the 


12 Pliny, Letters and Panegy-icus (London 1969) I, p. xvi. 
13 Tacitus (Berkeley 1981) 59. 
i4 Radice, vol. I, p. xx. 
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builder's job. Most builders, even today, prefer to make their own 
measurements, not trusting a layman to calculate from or to precisely 
the right spots. 

Another letter cited as support for this view is 3.6, in which Pliny 
requests his agent Annius Severus to commission a pedestal for a 
statue to be set up in some public place in Comum. Pliny gives a fine 
description of the statue, a piece in the Hellenistic style showing an 
elderly man and emphasizing his wrinkled skin, receding hair, and all 
the other features common to the sculpture of that period. The one 
thing Pliny does not mention, though, is the precise size of the statue. 
Sherwin-White (Comm., p. 226) says that “the absence of practical 
details of size is a sure sign of the revision of a business letter for 
publication.” 

But Pliny says at the outset that the statue is modicum, and peo- 
ple more familiar with that type of art than we are could have formed 
an approximate mental image of its size. More to the point, the height 
of the statue is of little concern. The pedestal is to contain Pliny’s 
“nomen... honoresque”, i.e., a list of all the offices he has held up to 
that stage in his career. The length of that list, and not the size of the 
statue, will determine the dimensions of the pedestal. At the end of the 
letter Pliny mentions that he will send or bring the statue to Annius as 
soon as he can. There is, therefore, no reason to assume that he origi- 
nally included some measurement and then went back and edited it 
out when he published the letter. 

Pliny certainly does leave numerical details in other letters, even 
in places where they could have been removed without any loss of 
meaning and perhaps even with some sensitivity for the feelings of the 
persons involved. In 1.19, e.g., he need not have mentioned the census 
qualifications required of a decurion and a knight, as everyone would 
have known them. The mention of 100,000 sesterces which he con- 
tributed toward Calvina’s dowry in 2:4 could easily have been changed 
to “a certain sum of money” or some similar phrase if Pliny were 
determined to relieve his literary gems of cumbersome numerals 
before publication. A number of other letters also contain references 
to specific figures or amounts of money which are not essential to 
understanding the issues involved: 3.19; 5.7; 6.3; 7.11; 7.14; 7.18; 8.2. 


15 For examples, see G. Richter, A Handbook of Greek Art (London 1969; 6th ed.) 
202-206. 
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In other letters where he might have included a number, he did not: 
1.24; 3.21; 4.10; 6.30; 9.37. 

Pliny seems, then, to have followed no consistent pattern in his 
letters about including or excluding numbers, and their presence or 
absence is not evidence for the revision of the correspondence. In fact, 
his inconsistency in this detail seems to suggest that the letters as we 
now have them are quite zlose to the form in which Pliny wrote them. 
He put in numbers or not, as the original context of the letters 
required, and he did not el it necessary to revise them on that score 
when preparing them for publication. 

Readers and studerts of Pliny's letters need to be constantly 
reminding themselves that these letters were, by the conventions of 
that social circle, written .n a highly mannered style. But stylized let- 
ters are letters none the less, and it is just such missives (“litterae 
curiosius scriptae") which Pliny hopes to receive from Voconius 
Romanus (9.28,5). Pliny is not just being self-effacing when he 
describes the letters in tke collection as written “paulo curatius."'!' 
Such a style is not congeaial to our age, which professes to admire 
direct and unaffected writing, but that is a judgment with which not 
every age would concur." 

Among Pliny's circle of friends a letter was expected to be ele- 
gantissima (9.28) and to contain “aliquid non humile nec sordidum, 
nec privatis rebus inclusum” (3.20,11). Sherwin-White is not entirely 
inaccurate to call such letters an experiment in “occasional pieces,"!? 
but he fails to give them -heir due as correspondence. In 7.13 Pliny 
responds to just such a letter from Julius Ferox. The entire text is 
worth quoting: 


Eadem epistula et non studere te et studere significat. Aenigmata loquor? 
Ita plane, donec distinctius quod sentio enuntiem. Negat enim te stu- 
dere, sed est tam polita quam nisi a studente non potest scribi; aut es tu 
super omnes beatus, si talia per desidiam et otium perficis. 


16 Some mss. read *accurat-us," others “cura maiore," but the idea is the same. 

‘7 Symmachus modeled his collection of his own letters after Pliny's, even to the 
extent of putting them into nine tooks of personal correspondence and one of official. 
John Adams found Pliny superior 10 Cicero, for some of the same reasons for which we 
today derogate him; cf. M. Johns.on, “John Adams and Pliny the Younger,” CW 27 
(1933) 46. 

18 Sherwin-White (note 1 a&ove) 3. 
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Sherwin-White dismissed the letter out of hand (Comm., p. 417): 
“there is nothing to be said about this courtesy note.” But it seems to 
me to suggest that for Pliny and his friends a letter was a piece of lit- 
erature, painstakingly composed and revised before it was ever sent. 
The verb “studere” (and its related noun and adjective) is used fre- 
quently by Pliny, and always with the sense of “doing literary work."!? 
The product of such activity is a polished piece of literature.” The best 
of Pliny’s letters describing country life (e.g., 8.8; 8.20) are “deftly done 
descriptions of places"?! and merit comparison with some of Martial’s 
epigrams.” Such pieces needed no revision before they were published. 
In a sense they had already been published when they were dispatched. 

In sum, then, Pliny should be seen as doing only minimal revi- 
sion of most of his letters when he collected and published them. They 
had in fact been written “paulo curatius” to begin with. He undoubt- 
edly did alter some passages due to topicality or changes in the political 
situation since the time of composition of certain letters, as Sherwin- 
White has indicated. But the majority of the letters in Books 1-9, while 
genuine correspondence, were also polished literary products and 
needed no further modifications. They are vastly different from the let- 
ters in Book 10 precisely because Pliny was striving to give them a 
literary quality, while those in Book 10 were business correspondence. 

We may find Pliny's letters somewhat artificial, and his enor- 
mous self-satisfaction may grate, but those are matters of taste. We 
can consider his letters a valuable literary-historical source—“a doc- 
ument of rare value" from a period which has regrettably few primary 
sources?— without worrying too much about how revision affected 
them. They reveal Pliny for what he was, a genteel if somewhat man- 


19? *Studeo" is found 25 times, "studia" 113 times, and "studiosus" 13 times, 
based on Xavier Jacques and J. van Ooteghem, eds., Index de Pline le Jeune (Bruxelles 
1965). 

2 Too much polishing, however, ceases to beautify and becomes detrimental, as 
Pliny recognizes in 8.21,6. In 5.10 he urges Suetonius to stop revising his latest book and 
publish it: “perfectum opus absolutumque est, nec iam splendescit lima sed atteritur." 

21 C. Saylor, “Overlooking Lake Vadimon: Pliny on Tourism (Epist. 8.20),” CPh 
71 (1982) 139. 

22 Martial 1.55 (cf. Pliny 7.3); 2.48; 2.90; 3.58, etc. Such sentiments are, of course, 
a topos, but it is literary quality that is of interest here, not the lifestyle of the time. 

23 R. Syme, “People in Pliny,” JRS 58 (1969) 135. 
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nered person,” pressured by public duties yet determined to create a 
literary legacy which would guarantee the immortality of his name 
(3.7,14). They show us “the integrity and sense of purpose with which 
he conducted his career"? and also reassure us that Roman society 
around the turn of the second century A.D. had a more appealing side 


than that exposed by Martial and Juvenal. 


ALBERT A. BELL, JR. 
Hope COLLEGE 


24 Sherwin-White seems a bit unkind to call him “a sententious ass.” Cf. “Pliny, 
the Man and His Letters,” G&R 16 (1969) 89. 

?5 P. Green, “Two Gentlemen of Rome,” Essays in Antiquity (Cleveland 1960) 
146. 


SPACES, DIERESES, AND BREATHINGS! 


Rarely was punctuation used in Greek inscriptions; however, 
when it does appear, it is indeed worthy of notice. On occasion the 
meaning is clear; on other occasions it is enigmatic. The modern 
reader is often left with the impression that it was used randomly. Les- 
lie Threatte's? important work has produced a number of observations 
on the use of punctuation. A glance through some of his catalogues 
reveals how frequently it was used in poetic texts. Some of these texts 
may deserve individual study to refine his conclusions. 

In 1871 St. A. Koumanoudis? published the text of an epigram 
inscribed on a herm which was found near the Gate of Athena Arche- 
getis to the Agora of Caesar and Augustus at Athens. The text with a 
variety of restorations was reproduced by G. Kaibel,* W. Dittenberger 
(IG III 1327) and J. Kirchner (JG IP 5935). Adolph Wilhelm also made 
it the subject of study? The publication of a new fragment found in 
the excavations of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
in the Athenian Agora’ made most previous attempts at restoration 
obsolete, except for the case of lines 4-5, which Koumanoudis had 
restored correctly from the first. Several persons have offered com- 
ments since Meritt’s edition.’ The document is generally accepted as a 


! The following observations are the result of preparation of The Athenian Agora 
XVIII, Inscriptions: Dedicatory Monuments and Correspondence with Roman Officials. 
Research has been supported by the Canada Council and by the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada. Special thanks are owed to the director of the 
Epigraphical Museum at Athens, D. Delmousou, and to the successive directors of the 
Agora Excavations, H. A. Thompson and T. L. Shear, Jr. 

? L. Threatte, The Grammar of Attic Inscriptions, Y, Phonology (Berlin-New York 
1980). 

3 'Aruxis Emypagal 'Enviuftoi: éxdiSouévar bad Erepávov 'A0. Kovuuavoóón (Athens 
1871) 56, No. 393. 

4 Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta (Berlin 1878, reprinted Hildesheim 
1965) 37, No. 108 restored by Wilamowitz. 

5 Beiträge zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde (Sonderschriften des österreichischen 
archüologischen Instituts in Wien VII 1909) 160-62, No. 139. 

5 B. D. Meritt, Hesperia 33 (1964) 224, No. 71; reproduced as SEG XXI 847. 

? J. Marcadé, BCH 77 (1953) 519, n. 1; J. and L. Robert, BullEp in REG 68 (1955) 
214, No. 90; 78 (1965) 102, No. 143; J. H. Oliver, “Sepulchral Epigram for an Athenian 
Physician," RhMus 119 (1976) 285-86, reproduced SEG XXVI 284. 
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grave marker, as the demonstrative pronoun fe would require. Kou- 
manoudis recognized the fragment as part of a herm, and his identifi- 
cation has been accepted in subsequent editions. The fragment from 
the Agora however confirmed this by completing the name of the god 
Hermes at the end of the last line and by supplying the remains of the 
genitalia 0.11 meter below the epigram. Herms were not used as grave 
markers at Athens, and Bradeen has chosen not to include the monu- 
ment among them.* The inscription is significant for the punctuation 
which is preserved on the stone, for not only does its interpretation 
influence the interpretation of the text, but it offers some commentary 
upon the purpose of punctuation in preserved inscriptions. 
The text, following Oliver’s, can be read as follows: 


Kiwrtov dovrfjiov| 'apyfitztov f| 8& xéxev8e"™| 
X86, piovç 6& tónouc Seixvu] civ ô Mnvoc Eppie "| 


In the second line 1| ôé has been substituted for Oliver's ijóe and 
overscorings have been added above the definite articles in the second 
and third lines to signal that these letters have above them markings 
which are usually taken to indicate rough breathings. The vertical bars 
indicate actual ends of lines on the stone. The other visible marks of 
punctuation are uninscribed spaces and diereses. These are reproduced 
as they appear on the stone. 

Since Kaibel's text the correct divisions of the poetic lines into 
three hexameters have been recognized, and suitable restorations were 
adopted by the various editors. The single uninscribed space which lay 
within the second inscribed line (the end of the first poetic line) was 
not accounted for before it was pointed out by Meritt. He would seem 
to interpret this space as the end of a sentence in which Fonteius is 
identified by his Greek given name. In normal practice this would 
have served as cognomen in the Roman name and ought to have come 
immediately before the demotic. Meritt identified Kraton with Quin- 
tus Fonteius of Gargettos. Oliver pointed out the true function of the 
uninscribed spaces as indicating the ends of the poetic lines. The ends 
of the second and third poetic lines coincided with the ends of 


3 D. W. Bradeen, The Athenian Agora, XVI, Inscriptions: The Funerary Monu- 
ments (Princeton 1974). Wilhelm refrains from identifying the use of the monument. 
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inscribed lines, and these might easily pass unnoticed. A noticeable, 
uninscribed length however remains at the end of each of these lines. 
The poet appears to have been warning the reader not to expect the 
elegiac verse, which was the more common form in Attic poetic texts. 

Early editors included a dieresis in Aóivog in their texts presum- 
ably for the sake of the meter. Meritt's text, which reproduces more 
closely the readings from the stone, omits this dieresis, but does 
include the one which the stonemason inscribed in the name 
®ovtijios. No other dieresis is present on the stone, although one 
might properly be inserted in the name Kóïvtov, as in the text pre- 
sented in SEG XXI 847. This text also reverts to earlier usage by 
restoring it in Aáivoc. The dieresis on the stone is cited in the critical 
apparatus with the comment scilicet contra metrum et nominis ipsius 
naturam. The dieresis was frequently used to prevent the misreading 
of metrical passages, probably to prevent iota from being absorbed 
into the eta or into other long vowels, as must have been habitual in 
Attic speech. The name ®ovtijiog is meant to be read as four syllables. 
On the other hand nothing prevents one from reading Kútvtov as the 
two syllables which the meter seems to demand, nor from reading 
Aávog as two syllables and the last line of the epigram as catalectic. 

The epigram consists of three lines in dactylic hexameter. Appar- 
ently the inscriber anticipated difficulties from readers who might be 
expecting elegiacs, for punctuation in the form of uninscribed spaces 
was inserted in line 2 and at the end of line 3 to separate the lines. In 
addition, the directions for making a correct reading were reinforced 
by signs advising the reader whether to read certain paired vowels as 
separate syllables or as diphthongs. 

Punctuation was used for more than merely a guide to meter. It 
also served to indicate the meaning of passages. Wilhelm noted the 
indicators over the vowels in lines 3 and 5. They are generally consid- 
ered to represent rough breathings. No indicator however appears over 
the initial epsilon of 'Epufjg. The indicators are more probably to be 
understood as signals that the letters stand alone as definite articles. 
Above all this prevents the misinterpretation'? of 1j 5é as #5¢, as all 
modern editors have interpreted it. The poet's choice of poetic words, 
particularly «e6Ogtv prevented the normal use of pév in line three to 


? See for examples L. Threatte (note 2 above) 95-96. 
10 Including Threatte (note 2 above) 98, No. 9. 


THE MEETING BETWEEN AELIUS ARISTIDES AND MARCUS 
AURELIUS IN SMYRNA 


Various sources testify to a meeting between Aelius Aristides and 
Marcus Aurelius in Smyrna.! The sophist himself highlights it as his 
most important professional success,” and the result must certainly 
have been a positive one, since otherwise Aelius Aristides would not 
have addressed an appeal to Marcus Aurelius and Commodus—an 
appeal which was to produce notable results—requesting help in the 
reconstruction of the city of Smyrna, destroyed by an earthquake 
shortly after the above-mentioned meeting? In this missive Aelius 
Aristides alludes once again to the visit and reminds Marcus Aurelius 
and Commodus of the beauty of the city, which they had the oppor- 
tunity to appreciate during their stay there.* And yet this event which 
concluded so satisfactorily, if we are to believe the information 
afforded us by the sophist himself, began in rather strange 
circumstances. 

The details of the encounter have come down to us from Philos- 
tratus, who mentions Damian of Ephesus, a pupil of Aristides, as his 
source of information? The manner in which the sophist behaved was 


! Among the sources which deal with this encounter between Aelius Aristides and 
Marcus Aurelius, the details offered by the rather unreliable Prolegomena to Aristides 
should be ignored. According to this version Aristides delayed several days before finally 
appearing in the presence of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus during their visit to 
Smyrna. Word was sent for him and in front of the emperor he explained his absence, 
saying that he was in no need of the money which others were asking for. This reply 
satisfied Marcus Aurelius, who rewarded him with more money than he did the rest. 
Aristides accepted it to avoid offending the emperor: see F. W. Lenz, The Aristeides Pro- 
legomena (Mnemosyne supp. V Leiden 1959) 113. On the reliability of the biography 
included in these prolegomena see C. A. Behr, Aelius Aristides and the Sacred Tales 
(Amsterdam 1968) 143-46. 

2 XLII 14 K. 

3 The earthquake probably occurred at the beginning of 177; see Behr (note 1 
above) 112, n.68. The address in which he asks the emperors for help is XIX K. 

* XIX IK. 

5 VS, II 9 (p. 582f). 
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rather surprising. We are told that the brothers Quintilii® went in 
search of the sophist because Marcus Aurelius had expressly asked to 
see him. Escorted into the emperor's presence,’ Aristides gave an eva- 
sive answer when asked why he had nót appeared previously: he had 
been considering a thedréma and was loath to be disturbed in this task. 
Then, somewhat reluctantly, Aristides agreed to address Marcus Aure- 
lius and his court, although not without first asking whether his disci- 
ples might attend and applaud. 

The account which the sophist's biographer offers us of the event 
has generally been judged to be worthy of credit as regards the basic 
points. Only Wilamowitz questioned it, and that without putting for- 
ward any reasons to justify this stance, quoting the passage at the same 
time, as if it did in fact illustrate some facet of the character of Aristi- 
des.* In this matter I do not believe the great scholar's judgment to 
have been correct: for one thing, as C. P. Jones pointed out some time 
ago,’ the information is contained in a work which is on the whole 
reliable, and in addition, the reserve shown by Aristides is, as we shall 
see later, quite in keeping with the events of the period. 

The explanation which has been given for the sophist's strange 
behavior, and which is generally taken to be valid, is based not only 
on his complex psychology, but equally on the manner in which he 
habitually produced his treatises. According to this explanation Aris- 
tides probably held himself back to avoid appearing before the 
emperor immediately," or else he was preparing the address which he 
was later to deliver with some success—“I am not one of those who 
vomit," he was to say— probably modeling his comportment during 


$ Namely Sex. Quintilius Valerius Maximus and Sex. Quintilius Condianus, who 
accompanied Marcus Aurelius on his journey through the East. See J. H. Oliver, Marcus 
Aurelius. Aspects of Civic and Cultural Policy in the East (Hesperia: Supp. XIII Princeton 
1970) 66-72; H. Halfmann, Die Senatoren aus dem östlichen Teil des Imperium 
Romanum bis zum Ende des 2. Jahrhunderts n.Chr. (Hypomnemata 58 Góttingen 1979) 
163, nos. 75 and 76. 

? Aristides appeared with the Quintilii escorting him (doryphorountes). 

* U. von Wilamowitz, “Der Rhetor Aristeides,” Sitzungsberichte der preus. Akad. 
der Wissenschaften phil.-hist. K1. 18 (1925) 345. 

? “Reliability of Philostratus" in G. W. Bowersock (ed.) Approaches to the Second 
Sophistic (Univ. Park, Penn. 1974) 11-16. 

` * Behr (note 1 above) 111. 
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the interview on an oneiric experience he assimilated to the situation 
that arose before Marcus Aurelius." 

An explanation like this can never be substantiated. Other traits 
of Aristides' character could be quoted and the conclusion reached that 
his behavior did not correspond to what might have been expected of 
him. It could thus be argued that the Aristides presented to us in the 
Sacred Tales was not a man who would run the risk of losing the empe- 
ror's favor, and that his evident presumptuousness could have been 
fully satisfied if he had been present along with the notables of the city 
who turned out to welcome Marcus Aurelius." One could even make 
a case, as Pack once did, on the basis of a dream in which the sophist 
relates how he tried to get near to the emperor." Arguing on the 
grounds of the psychological traits of Aristides might therefore serve 
to offer an explanation contrary to the one generally accepted, and one 
equally unverifiable. Consequently, an explanation based firmly on the 
data defining the context in which the meeting took place would 
appear to be desirable, to say the least. 

We can work from a fact recorded by Philostratus—namely, that 
Marcus Aurelius specifically asked the Quintilii about Aelius Aristides, 
thinking that he might have failed to observe the sophist's presence 
among the crowd which had come to pay him their respects. The rea- 
son behind this question must lie not only in surprise that a person- 
ality as well known as Aristides was in Smyrna should not appear 
before him, but also in the fact that there had been a number of pre- 
vious contacts through a tutor common to both, by means of corre- 
spondence and the sending of works on the part of the sophist. The 
tutor concerned was Alexander of Cotiaeon, who was highly praised 


!! This is the supposition of R. Pack, *Two Sophists and Two Emperors," CP 42 
(1947) 173. The dream to which he refers is to be found in XLVII 36-39 K. More 
recently G. Anderson, Philostratus. Biography and Belles Lettres in the Third Century 
A.D. (London 1986) 98f., has also recalled the incident, picking up on and qualifying 
somewhat Pack's explanation in this new consideration of the topic. 

12 On the psychological traits of Aelius Aristides it is worth consulting an inter- 
esting book, though one which by no means exhausts the topic, namely G. Michenaud 
and J. Dierkens, Les réves dans les "Discours Sacrés d'Aelius Aristide IIe siécle ap. J.-C. 
Essai d'analyse psychologique (Mons 1972). 

PLI 44f. K. 

'4 After his return to Smyrna in 147, following the death of Polemo, he became 
the most significant sophist in the city; see Behr (note 1 above) 61ff. 
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by both pupils. We are also told by the sophist himself that he 
received the support of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius through 
a letter in which they asked the governor Severus to grant him immu- 
nity.' Aristides likewise mentions a series of works which he had sent 
to Marcus Aurelius." Against this background, and bearing in mind 
the fame of the sophist, it is hardly surprising that Marcus Aurelius 
should ask for Aristides. His failure to appear, which can certainly not 
have passed unnoticed, must have been considered rather strange at 
the very least. 

The behavior of Aristides, which in normal circumstances would 
have been quite out of place, is understandable if we consider the pecu- 
liar circumstances surrounding Marcus Aurelius’ journey through the 
East after the rising led by Avidius Cassius.'* We know that on receiv- 
ing news of what had happened, and after hurriedly negotiating peace 
with the Iazyges,? Marcus Aurelius left Sirmium together with Faus- 
tina, Commodus, his daughters, a substantial retinue and an expedi- 
tionary force.” In spite of the death of Avidius Cassius, the journey 
through the East, the itinerary of which has recently been reexamined 
by Astarita,” was indispensable if Marcus Aurelius was to restore the 
situation to a normal footing, for it was in this part of the empire that 
the usurper, who was Syrian by origin, had the greatest number of fol- 
lowers. There were numerous reasons for this support. Avidius Cas- 


5 By Aristides in the funeral oration he composed on his death around 150 
(XXXII K) and by Marcus Aurelius in I 10. On this individual see the article by Wenntz- 
ell in RE I 2, col. 1455f. 

16 L 75 K. On the topic of immunity see Behr (note 1 above) 61ff., and G. W. 
Bowersock, Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire (Oxford 1969) 30ff., esp. 36-40. 

7 XIX 1K, 

8 D.C. LXXI 17. See Anthony R. Birley, Marcus Aurelius (London 1966) 260; 
H.U. Instinsky, “Cassius Dio, Mark Aurel und die Yazigen," Chiron 2 (1972) 475-82. 

'9 Birley (note 18 above) 258-62. 

? T.C. LXXI 27 i states that Marcus Aurelius did not accept the aid volunteered 
by the barbarians as soon as they learned of the rising. However, an inscription in honor 
of M. Valerius Maximinianus indicates that a troop of Marcomanni, Quadi, and Naristi 
was recruited to accompany the emperor during the journey. See AE, 1956, no. 124; 
Birley (note 18 above) 261f.; J.Spiess, Avidius Cassius und der Aufstand des Jahres 175 
(Diss. U. of Munich 1975) 49f.; M. L. Astarita, Avidio Cassio (Roma Ed. di Storia e Lett. 
1983) 99. 

?! Astarita (note 20 above) 155-62. The stay in Smyrna is considered by this 
author to be the final stage in the journey. 
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sius, who was almost certainly of royal stock,” boasted an impressive 
and extensive record on which to build his prestige: his victories in the 
war against the Parthians,? his quelling of the uprising of the Boucoloi 
in Egypt,” and his period of imperium maius in the East.? The impor- 
tance of his family connections must also be mentioned here: firstly, 
and beyond all shadow of doubt, the connection established by means 
of the marriage of his daughter, Avidia Alexandria, with the Lycinians 
of Aenoanda, an aristocratic Lycian family” and secondly, in all prob- 
ability, following the hypothesis put forward by Pflaum, the contacts 
secured through his marriage to a daughter of the jurist L. Volusius 
Maecianus.”” Demonstrating therefore that he was well and truly alive 
and could count on Comimodus, who had recently taken the toga 
virilis, to succeed him was an urgent task facing Marcus Aurelius in 
the eastern part of his empire. 

Unstinting in their praise, the sources stress the way in which 
Marcus Aurelius carried out this journey,” and the clemency with 
which he dealt with the followers of Avidius Cassius.” To illustrate the 
emperor’s benevolence Dio Cassius mentions, apart from other refer- 
ences, the systematic destruction he inflicted upon all the documen- 
tation concerning the revolt: the letters in the hands of Pudens, one of 


22 Stein, PIR no. 1402; Spiess (note 20 above) 16f, expresses his doubts; Astarita 
(note 20 above) 18ff., offers renewed support for Stein’s hypothesis. 

23 Birley (note 18 above) 161ff.; Spiess (note 20 above) 21-26; contributions by A. 
Bertinelli, M. L. Chaumont and J. Wolski, ANRW, II 9,1 (1976) 3-45, 71-194, 195-214; 
Astarita (note 20 above) 39-52. 

“4 D.C. LXXI 4; H.A., MA, XXI 2; AC, VI 7. Cf. Birley (note 18 above) 235f.; 
Spiess (note 20 above) 29f.; Astarita (note 20 above) 78-89. 

35 D.C. LXXI 3, 1 & 4; Phil., VS, II 1, 13 (p. 563). Cf. Spiess (note 20 above) 27f.; 
Astarita (note 20 above) 56-59. 

2% H.A., MA, XXVI 11£; AC, IX 2-4; Cod. Iust. IX 8, 6 pr. She was married to 
Ti. Claudius Chryantinus Antoninus. See Halfmann (note 6 above) no. 129; Astarita 
(note 20 above) 26f. 

?' H, G. Pflaum, “La valeur de la source inspiratrice de la Vita Hadriani et de la 
Vita Marci Antonini à la lumière des personalités contemporaines nommement citées," 
BHAC 1968-69 (1970) 221; Astarita (note 20 above) 23. 

28 D.C. LXXI 22,2; H.A., AC, II 1 & 12. See Birley (note 18 above) 258f.; Spiess 
(note 20 above) 43f.; Astarita (note 20 above) 96. 

? For example D.C. LXXI 28, 2-3; 29, 1; 30, 1; H.A., AC, VIII 7£.; XII 4; MA, 
XXV 7. 
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the ab epistulis of Avidius Cassius" and the hypomnémata concerning 
Fl. Calvisius Statianus." In this action of Marcus Aurelius some have 
seen a desire to remove evidence implicating more people than might 
have been desirable, among them his own wife Faustina.? 

As a result of this destruction of documents, which was con- 
cluded by Commodus,” the information which has come down to us 
from antiquity is somewhat biased. It is for this reason that we know 
so few names of followers of Avidius Cassius. However, in spite of 
this desire of Marcus Aurelius to get rid of all signs of the revolt, not 
only the names of a few people have been handed down to posterity, 
but also sufficient indications to enable us to distinguish different 
groups of people involved, and also the areas which backed the initial 
attempt at succession which ended in usurpation.? During his entire 
journey through these areas, the attitude of Marcus Aurelius could not 
have been more conciliatory. Besides appearing in a benevolent frame 
of mind, he contacted important personalities in the cities he passed 
through, and took part in several civic activities: in Tarsus he attended 
a declamation by Hermogenes, the prodigious fifteen-year-old soph- 
ist; in Syria he acted with particular generosity; in Palestine, accord- 
ing to a plausible interpretation of certain passages of the Talmud, he 
held an audience with the patriarch Judah I;** in Alexandria he spoke 
to the philosophers, visited the temples, and left behind one of his 


9 D.C. LXXI 29, 1-2. See Spiess (note 20 above) 59f.; Astarita (note 20 above) 
114, 167f. 

3! D.C. LXXI 28, 2-4. See Birley (note 18 above) 263; Spiess (note 20 above) 60; 
Astarita (note 20 above) 57, 167f. 

2 D.C. LXXI 22,2; H.A., MA, XXIV 6; AC, VII 1. See Spiess (note 20 above) 
32ff.; Astarita (note 20 above) 107-18. 

33 Manilius (ab epistulis latinis of Avidius Cassius) was arrested in the time of 
Commodus and his papers burned without being read by the emperor; D.C. LXXII 7, 
4. See F. Grosso, La lotta politica al tempo di Commodo (Turin 1964) 135; Spiess (note 
20 above) 53; Astarita (note 20 above) 11, 167. 

** Reduced to Faustina, Calvisius Statianus, ab epistulis Pudens, Manilius and 
members of their families. 

35 The best analysis is to be found in Astarita (note 20 above) 91-148. The inclu- 
sion of the Christians in this account is debatable in my opinion. 

36 Phil., VS, II 7 (p. 577). 

? D.C. LXXI 27, 32. See G. Downey, Ancient Antioch (Ptinceton 1963) 103. 

38 Birley (note 18 above) 263 f.; Astarita (note 20 above) 118-23. 
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daughters as a token of his forgiveness;? in Smyrna he listened to a 
declamation by Aelius Aristides and visited the city;” and finally, in 
Athens, in addition to becoming reconciled with Herodes Atticus, he 
initiated himself in the Eleusinian mysteries and set up the chairs of 
philosophy which were to be funded by Rome and the Gerousia.*' His 
aim was therefore to reconcile and to win the loyalty of influential peo- 
ple in those areas where Avidius Cassius had enjoyed considerable 
support. In establishing contact with Aelius Aristides and listening to 
one of his addresses he was therefore simply doing in Smyrna what he 
had been doing in other places. In spite of the atmosphere of clemency 
which the sources tell us marked this journey, it is not difficult to imag- 
ine the anxiety which must have arisen among the people and cities 
suspected, with greater or lesser justification, of having supported the 
revolt. 

There was therefore an important political element to all these 
visits which is undoubtedly to be connected with the revolt of Avidius 
Cassius. However, because of the above-mentioned problems with the 
sources it is impossible to follow in detail the reactions, expectations 
and fears which Marcus Aurelius' journey must have aroused. Never- 
theless, a glimpse of these is offered to us, in my opinion, by the behav- 
ior of Aelius Aristides during Marcus Aurelius' stay in Smyrna. 

Was there any reason why Aelius Aristides should perhaps feel 
tainted by the revolt of Avidius Cassius? The answer is that there were 
several. In the first place, Aelius Aristides almost certainly met Avidius 
Heliodorus, the father of Avidius Cassius, on the occasion of his jour- 
ney to Egypt when Heliodorus was prefect of the country.? Such a 
meeting would explain the letter of recommendation sent by Helio- 
dorus to the governor Severus requesting that Aelius Aristides should 
be granted exemption from the public offices for which he had been 


9 D.C. LXXI 28, 2-4; H.A., MA, XXV 4ff.; XXVI 1-3, 10ff. See Birley (note 18 
above) 263. 

*9 Cf. above. 

^' D.C. LXXI 31, 3; H.A., MA, XXVII 1. See J. H. Oliver (note 6 above) 84-92; 
“Marcus Aurelius and the Philosophical Schools at Athens," AJP 102 (1981) 213-25 
(= The Civic Tradition and Roman Athens [Baltimore-London 1983] 85-96); Astarita 
(note 20 above) 137-48. 

42 D.C. LXXI 22, 2. He was prefect of Egypt between the years 137 and 142. See 
Halfmann (note 6 above) 179f., no. 100a. 
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put forward.” Bearing in mind this patronage of Heliodorus over Aris- 
tides, Avidius Cassius may very well have asked the sophist for his 
support, as he did with Herodes Atticus for other reasons.^ Moreover, 
it is quite possible that they first met in Egypt.* But even if they had 
not exchanged correspondence, or met in Egypt, his friendship with 
the father of the usurper, who was not yet involved in anything, at the 
very least placed him under suspicion. 

All of this suggests that if Aristides took three days to come 
before Marcus Aurelius, when he was one of the city notables and had 
previously maintained contact with the emperor, it was purely and 
simply out of fear. I am inclined to believe that the thedréma being 
considered by Aristides, which made it so difficult for him to welcome 
Marcus Aurelius, was none other than the resolution of the dilemma 
between appearing, on the one hand, and thus laying himself open to 
reproach for his hypothetical support for Avidius Cassius and, on the 
other hand, attempting to remain unnoticed, something by no means 
easy for a sophist of such fame and distinction. And it was the brothers 
Quintilii who resolved the sophist's indecision by going in search of 
him. 

The clarification of this point, if my explanation is accepted, will 
give us a picture of the tensions brought about as a result of the revolt 
of Avidius Cassius, an event of great importance about which, by the 
express wishes of the philospher-emperor, hardly any information has 
come down to us. 
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53 T, 75 K. Cf. n. 16. 

“ Phil, VS, II 1 (p. 563). See W. Ameling, Herodes Atticus. I. Biographie (Hildes- 
heim-Zurich-New York 1983) 152 f.; Astarita (note 20 above) 137-48. 

55 According to a fairly likely hypothesis of Astarita, Avidius Cassius might have 
begun his career under the orders of his father when the latter was prefect of Egypt. This 
would be consistent both with his age at the time and with normal practice. See Astarita 
(note 20 above) 29f. 


TWO CLASSICAL FORGERIES 


Pseudepigrapha are most interesting when their fabricators are 
clever and their readers are gullible. That is one reason why these two 
forgeries deserve to be better known. 


PS.-VERGILIUS: EPISTOLA AD MAECENATEM 

Vergilius Maecenati s. 

Rufum Pompeium libertum tuum novelle vidi, heri enim ad me venit 
hora intempestiva. Librum poposcit; instat, iubet, vult; neminem vidi 
quaestorem indecentius. Ne poscas rogo, medius fidius ipsum remitto 
quamprimum lectum cultumque, forte inopinum. 

Varum nostrum valentem scito. Saepe ad nos venit, nobiscum 
loquitur, nobiscum pransitat, nonnumquam lectitat. Vir comis est, raro 
sine me Caietae moram duxit. 

Tu velim Flaccum turbes: Homerum reddat, sat tenuit. Filelphum 
reconciliet, suus est. Vale. 


This text (here paragraphed and repunctuated) was copied by 
Sabbadini from a manuscript in the Ambrosian Library.’ 

A freedman of Maecenas has been badgering Vergil to return a 
certain book which he has borrowed from his patron. The poet prom- 
ises to return it as soon as he has read and studied it. The second para- 
graph celebrates Vergil's friendship with Alfenus Varus, one of the 
three men who helped him to keep or recover his land at the time of 
the confiscations (Donat. Vit. Verg. 19), and to whom he addressed 
Eclogue 6 in gratitude. Finally, Maecenas is asked to put pressure on 
Horace so that he will return a borrowed copy of Homer. The reference 
to Filelphus is cryptic; I shall comment on it later. 

This copy of the epistle has a caption: Epistola edita a Petro Can- 
dido sub nomine Vergilii. Yt was therefore confected by the humanist 


! See L. Barozzi and R. Sabbadini, Studi sul Panormita e sul Valla (Firenze 1891) 
23, n. 10. For the manuscript, see now Louis Jordan and Susan Wool, Inventory of West- 
ern Manuscripts in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Part 2 (Notre Dame 1984) 67 (C 39 Sup.). 
If quaestorem is authentic, it must have the force of quaerentem; but possibly quaesito- 
rem should be read, cf. Sen. Ep. 119.5: Sapiens divitiarum naturalium est quaesitor acer- 
rimus. For the phrase, cf. Sen. Ep. 27.5: Numquam vidi hominem beatum indecentius. 
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Pier Candido Decembrio, who in 1461 wrote to a friend of his explain- 
ing why his fraud had proved successful beyond his expectations: 


. .. Quae (epistola) nunc non ab indoctis solum sed a doctis 
summopere legitur, colitur, in honore habetur, nec quisquam a me 
editam mihi nunc affirmanti acquiescit, tanta falsitatis auctoritas cum 
tempore accrevit. Quis enim non crederet fricatis nominibus 
refertam—Maecenate, Rufo Pompeio, Flacco, Varo et his qui 
temporibus illis florebant—intuens, Caietae potissimum mentione 
facta, in qua Vergilius diversari solitus, Homeri praeterea addita 
memoria? Nam Philelfi nomen quemadmodum mihi occurrerit 
obstupesco, nunquam ab ullo auditum, nisi meis scriptis adversarium 
futurum divinabam animo ... 


Decembrio may have been inspired by the letter in which Vergil 
apologized to Augustus for his failure to keep him informed about the 
progress of the Aeneid (Macr. Sat. 1.24.11). He was naturally much 
interested in books—their copying and their borrowing— because he 
was himself a scholar and collector who acquired some manuscripts of 
Plutarch's Vitae, translated the first five books of the Tiad into Latin 
and drew up a canon of thirty-seven Latin authors.’ In any case, his 
epistle, which he forged on a bet as a young man, was so highly 
regarded that even Niccoló de'Niccoli wanted a copy of it. 

The sentence “Filelphum reconciliet: suus est," was possibly 
intended to be vague and tantalizing. When Decembrio noted how 
convincing his references to Horace and Varus had been, he added that 
he was now astonished that the unheard-of name “Philelfus” (the 
spelling varies) had occurred to him, unless he had had a premonition 
of the man who would later become a hostile critic of his writings. This 
was the fierce polemicist Francesco Filelfo, the friend and mentor of 
the pioneer epigrapher Ciriaco of Ancona and the enemy of Decembrio 
and Poggio Bracciolini? In 1445 Filelfo wrote to Decembrio: Inter 


? Quoted by Sabbadini (note 1 above). 

3 R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici latini e greci ne' secoli XIV e XV (Firenze 
1905) 60, 196, 201. 

*'This is evidenced by three letters of Antonius Panormita to Iohannes Tusca- 
nella. See R. Sabbadini, Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, Supplemento 6 (1903) 
90 (on the bet), 111-12, 117. 

5 See Jean Colin, Cyriaque d'Ancóne (Paris 1981) 391—94 (Filelfo's career as a pro- 
fessor and his relations with Ciriaco), 419-20 (his feud with Decembrio). 
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maxima innumerabiliaque mala, quae tristis invidia prae se fert, id 
esse boni animadverto, quod nemini magis nocet quam sibi. Itaque tua 
te torqueri insania non moleste fero. Vale, et aliquando resipisce.$ Their 
rivalry was perhaps intensified by the fact that they were both accom- 
plished Hellenists in an age when a control of Greek was rather 
uncommon even among good Latinists. 


THE SONGS OF BILITIS 


A curious forgery was once perpetrated by Pierre Louys, who was 
in his day an ornament of literary circles in Paris and abroad, enjoyed 
a troubled friendship with André Gide, and knew a number of the self- 
styled “Symbolistes,” of the school of poetry to which he himself 
adhered. During his lifetime he published more than twenty collec- 
tions of erotic verse, and at his death in 1925 he left many more, 
together with a voluminous correspondence.' His translation of the 
poems of Meleager, which appeared in 1893, following his Astarte and 
Chrysis, was reviewed adversely by Théodore Reinach but, undiscour- 
aged, he published four more collections in 1893-94, and in the next 
year he gave to the world, at the age of twenty—four, the work of pres- 
ent interest, Les Chansons de Bilitis.* 

The book begins with his heroine's biography. She was born in a 
mountain village in or east of Pamphylia in Asia Minor, the daughter 
of an unknown Greek and a Phoenician woman; her name is Phoeni- 
cian. At the age of sixteen or so she went to Mytilene, where she com- 
posed some songs about Mnasidika, whom both she and Sappho loved 
(c£. Sappho frag. 76 Bergk). She moved later to Cyprus, where as a 
courtesan she lived and died. A certain Monsieur Heim has recently 
discovered her tomb at Palaeo-Limasol, near the ruins of Amathous. 


$ Epistolae Francisci Philelphi (N. p. 1542), Ex sexto libro (no pagination). No 
doubt more passages in this vein could be quoted if the correspondence were published 
entire. 

7 Statements in this note not otherwise documented rely upon Jean-Paul Goujon, 
Pierre Louys: Une vie secréte (1870-1925) (Paris 1988), 131-32, 138-48 et passim. 

8 Les chansons de Bilitis traduites du Grec pour la première fois (Paris 1895). An 
English translation of this is Pierre Louys, The Songs of Bilitis, A New Rendering in 
English with Notes and Comment, by M. S. B. (Mitchell Starrett Buck) (N. p., Privately 
printed, 1919). 
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Most of her 143 poems are chiselled on its walls, but there are also 
three epitaphs engraved on her sarcophagus. The first of these supplies 
her father's name, Damophylos, and the second specifies that she was 
born at Tamasos in Pamphylia on the banks of the river Melas. 

Each so-called song consists of four paragraphs of rhythmical 
French prose, supposed to represent four elegiac couplets or other 
verse units of the Greek text in its (fictitious) first edition: Bilitis' 
saemmtliche Lieder zum ersten Male herausgegeben und mit einem 
Woerterbuche versehen, von G. Heim (Leipzig 1894). The dedication: 
“A André Gide—M b A—Champel, 11 juillet 1894." The initials 
referred to Meryem bent Ali, a young Arab girl whom both men had 
met at Champel and Constantine in Algeria. It is thought that she may 
have been in some sense a model for the character of Bilitis. Gide 
punned: “Chansons de Bilitis = chansons débilitées.” 

Here is a specimen: 


As we were walking on the seashore, without speaking, and enveloped 
to the chin in our robes of sombre wool, joyous young girls passed by. 
“Ah! it is Bilitis and Mnasidika! See the pretty little squirrel we have 
caught: it is soft as a bird and timid as a rabbit. 

At Lydia’s house we will put it in a cage, give it plenty of milk with 
lettuce leaves. It is a female, she will live a long time.” 

And the mad ones set out, running. As for us, without speaking, we 
seated ourselves, I on a rock, she upon the sand, and we gazed at the. 
sea. 


(Chanson 74 [see note 8]) 


The book was praised by Mallarmé and favorably reviewed in 
some of the literary journals, while some of the songs were soon trans- 
lated into German and even Czech and Swedish.’ It would not be easy 
to say how many of the Hellenists were successfully duped. A special 
case was that of a professor of archaeology who actually sent Louys 
some emendations of the non-existent Greek. Another scholar wrote 
to him: “Bilitis and Meleager are not strangers for me, but now they 
will be intimate friends.” Louys found this hilarious; he commented: 
“The syllogism is clear: 1° I know everything that is Greek.—2° Bilitis 


? Curtis D. MacDougall, Hoaxes (New York 1958?) 270-71, gives the names of 
these translators. He errs in including Wilamowitz with two others for the German (see 
note 11). 
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is a Greek author.— Therefore I know the text of Bilitis." Again, a lady 
who versified some of the songs reported that Heim's “Woerterbuch” 
was helpful for interpreting the Greek. 

It is said that Louys' friend Henri Péne du Bois uncovered the 
hoax, explaining that it had been prompted by “ .. . the resentment 
of the two youths for the disdain with which German scholars regarded 
all things French." Though it was mainly a jeu d'esprit designed to 
tease the professors, much reading and note-taking had gone into its 
preparation. Louys was not seriously hostile to German culture: at 
least he adored the music of Richard Wagner and even paid several 
visits to Bayreuth. 

The claim that “Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorf translated 
thirty (sc. of the songs into German) and published them at Goettin- 
gen" needs to be corrected. In his review of the book (GGA, 1896, 623- 
38) he translated only Chanson 69 and a part of 84, and he never 
returned to the subject afterward.!! Of course he was not hoaxed. He 
observed that Beltis was the name of the Syrian Aphrodite, and he sur- 
mised that Louys’ basic idea had come from Philostratus, VA 1.30, 
where Apollonius tells Damis that the composer of the cult-song for 
Artemis of Perge was called Demophyle (cf. Demophylos as Bilitis’ 
supposed father) and that she knew and imitated Sappho and also pre- 
sided over a coterie of young women. 

But Wilamowitz’ chief concern was to defend the reputation of 
Sappho, whom he thought Louys had slandered. He argued at length 
that she was not immoral and he concluded, paraphrasing Goethe, that 
she was indeed “the noblest embodiment of that eternal feminine 
which exalts us" (^... die edelste Verkórperin jenes Ewigweiblichen, 
das uns hinanzieht"). 
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V In an article in the New York Journal for January 27, 1898, according to 
MacDougall. I have been unable to verify this and Goujon (note 7 above) does not men- 
tion it. 

H So we may infer from the Wilamowitz-Bibliographie 1868 bis 1929 (Berlin 
1929), edited by F. Freiherr Hiller von Gaertringen and G. Klaffenbach, which indexes 
“Bilitis” just once, for the review in GGA. 


INTERPRETATIONS 
O OHAYZ OPOX (AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON 485) 


yovaikóg oiyuà npéngt 

1pÓ tod qavévtog yaptv Evvaivéoar 
Ti9nvóc &yav 6 BijAus Spos émvépetat 
taybropog GAAG taxdpopov 
yovaixoyhpvtov SAAvtAL KA&oc. 

483 yovaixds Scaliger £v yov- codd. 


(A. Ag. 483-87) 


To Fraenkel’s necrology of previous attempts to explain 6 OfjAuc ópoc 
may now be added that of Bollack' who, following the scholiast, under- 
stands the phrase as ‘the definition of a woman’, but differs from the 
ancient view in giving OfjAvg a subjective force: he paraphrases as “la 
definition adoptée par la femme", explaining this as “((la limite)) 
fixée aux choses, une interprétation du réel qui caractérise la femme". 
Not surprisingly, he produces no parallels for this supposed meaning 
of ópoc. 

Fraenkel himself accepted Hermann’s view of ópog as decretum, 
understanding it in the sense of ‘rule for conduct’, in support of which 
are cited a gloss from Hesychius (Spoc vópoc, 8eop6c) and the use of 
optim in tragedy to mean ‘ordain, determine, lay down’ (LSJ s.v. III 
1). Neither of these data, however, carries much weight. The Hesy- 
chius gloss gives Ópog a meaning it commonly has in Patristic Greek? 
and presumably comes, like so much in that compilation, from the 
Christian era. The 5th century uses of piķa are also less telling than 
has been thought, for such a denominative verb need not mean ‘turn 
into a ópoc but may equally signify ‘supply with Spov (cf. omAiCo),? 


! L'Agamemnon d'Eschyle. Le text et ses interprétations i.2 (Lille 1981) ad loc. 

2 Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon s.v. C. 5 

5 V, Schwyzer, Gr. Gram. i.730 on the three basic relationships of denominative 
verbs with their nouns; the various suffixes do nothing to help us determine the appro- 
priate one. Hdt. 2.16, X. An. 7.5.13 and S. Tr. 754 respectively show the three meanings 
of ópito (obpiL) as 1) be a ópoc, ii) make a ópog and iii) supply with a ópoc. 
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i.e., ‘fix, make certain’, supposing only the meaning of Spog (obpoc) 
common since Homer. 

Lines 483-87, printed above, are fraught with difficulty; dpoc is 
not the only word on which editors cannot reach agreement. The first 
two sentences of the epode (475-482), however, produce no such prob- 
lems, and no one doubts that the general meaning is as follows: ‘A 
message has arrived via the beacons; who knows if this is real or a 
divine trick? Who is so foolish as to believe something too readily, and 
then become dejected on learning the truth?’ It is from this context that 
we should begin our examination of ópog here, not—pace Fraenkel— 
from an assessment of individual words which takes no account of the 
train of thought, the ôtávowa, which the poet displays. 

The beginning of the epode is clearly concerned with a problem 
of knowledge. “Should we believe this or not?" ask the chorus. In 483f. 
they pass on to a woman's readiness to give thanks (and a fortiori to 
believe) before the truth has appeared (1pó tod pavévtoc). Thus when 
we reach ó fàg Spoc we see that the context is epistemological. That 
is to say, after reflections on the question of sure knowledge and on the 
tendency of women to believe before they have this knowledge, we 
expect that 6 67jAvc dpoc will show some connection with the topic of 
women and the process of knowledge. 

Even in its earliest meaning as ‘dividing line’, a ópog is something 
which conveys information, telling us of the difference between two 
things. Later uses become metaphorical, shifting from the concrete to 
the abstract,* but generally they retain the essential meaning: a Ópoc 
remains something we use to determine the status of something else. 
Hence the significance, common from Plato onwards, of ‘definition’, 
something used to determine the nature of a phenomenon. As we have 
seen, this interpretation of ópog has sometimes found favor here, but 
Fraenkel regarded it as much too late for Aeschylus, and it is true that 
full-blown 5th century parallels seem to be lacking. But, even on his 
own admission, 5th century texts indicate that *preparatory stages' had 
been reached; he refers to Wilamowitz on E. H.F. 669 who says that 
in that passage is “die sokratische Bedeutung der logischen Definition 
fast erreicht". 

In the Heracles passage, a öpoç is something that would enable 
us to know the good from the bad; in other words it is, as the most 


* Cf. Chantraine, Dict. Etym. Gr. s.v. 
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recent commentator notes, a criterion? We could well classify it with 
the other 5th century texts in LSJ s.v. III ‘standard, measure’. 

Those texts are admittedly problematic: the Supplement actually 
deletes E. I.T. 1219 but Platnauer (ad loc.) is at least right in saying 
that ópoc here “may signify means of determining", whatever other 
interpretations may have been put on it. Similarly, Bacchylides frag. 7 
(= 11 Snell-Maehler) has been translated variously, but Jebb (ad loc.) 
is probably right in explaining Ópog as “the canon, the rule or standard, 
by which true £btoyía is to be measured". To these examples from the 
5th century we may add Democritus frag. 188 (the authenticity of 
which is confirmed by frag. 4), where 'criterion' is surely the correct 
translation. 

We return to Agamemnon 485. ò OfjAvc Spoc may thus be inter- 
preted as ‘a woman's criterion’, i.e., the standard by which she decides 
whether something is true. The sense accords with what the epode so 
far has led us to expect, and there seems to be no problem in taking 
0fjAvc as equivalent to yovaiKdc in the subjective sense of the genitive, 
for a ópoc was something one chose for oneself and then applied when 
reaching a decision.’ 

It remains to explain how Ópog fits into its own clause. On my 
reading, 110avóc will be passive in sense, ‘easily persuaded’. Fraenkel 
argued strenuously that this was impossible, and that not until Plato 
at the earliest was this meaning admissible. Considering the word in 
isolation as Fraenkel does, a strong case can be made for z100vóg being 
active, but there may be a better way to examine it. Thus while Den- 
niston and Page find Fraenkel’s view of r10avóg initially convincing, 
in the context of the phrase they are reduced to considering the pos- 
sibility" that the adjective is actually passive. Now, to urge against this 
interpretation the fact that the word is not so used again until the fol- 
lowing century must count for something (although with an adjective 


5 G. W. Bond (Oxford 1981) on 671 f. 

6 Thus K. Freeman, Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers (Oxford 1947); D. 
McGibbon, Phronesis 5 (1960) 75-77; the literal rendering Grenze in Diels-Kranz is 
hard to justify. 

TCF. Pl. Lys. 209c (using the dative of possession) «à yeitovi dp’ oby 6 adtdg öpoç 
donep ti naxpl nepi cod; Gorg. 470b nóte obv of qii; Guero siva taðta noieiv; sizè tiva ópov 
ópit. 
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like this,’ and in a poet so fond of linguistic oddities, not too much); 
but this is insignificant compared with the violence to ópog that Fraen- 
kel’s view does. There is no logic in denying to Aeschylus, on chron- 
ological grounds, a meaning of x10avóg found in Xenophon (and pos- 
sibly Plato too) while giving ópoc a meaning not found until well into 
the Christian era. To point out this inconsistency in Fraenkel's argu- 
ment does not, of course, establish mine; but it demonstrates that, as 
an alternative rendering, ‘persuadable criterion’ puts less strain than 
‘persuasive decree’ on the Sth century Greek combination m18avóc 
ópoc. 

A Ópog in any sense is supposed to be something fixed. If we take 
&mvéuetai toy bzopoc in more or less the way Fraenkel did—'roams 
about? fast-travelling'—we notice that most tragic of figures, the oxy- 
moron.'° The ópoc of a woman, which should provide her with a stable 
basis for evaluating truth and falsehood, is shifting and untrustworthy, 
and the poet gives new force to the metaphorical ópog by describing it 
in concrete terms more appropriate to a literal ópoc. The question 
raised early in the epode, “Who knows if this is true?", is still being 
considered, and Clytemnestra's claim to this knowledge is being dis- 
missed, while the closing words of the epode predict the swift fate of 
rumors based on such claims.'' 


NEIL O'SULLIVAN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


8 The remark of Wilamowitz, Gr. Verskunst 182 n.1 (criticized by Fraenkel on Ag. 
238) that all Greek adjectives can function as either active or passive in sense may be 
an exaggeration, but is certainly worth taking into account here. 

? Fraenkel in fact has ‘spreads’, which contains a nuance not necessarily present 
in the word: cf. vepopéva in E. El. 1163. The preposition èm- adds the idea of transgres- 
sion to the simple verb; the dpos leaves its proper place to go where it should not. 

10 Cf. Fraenkel on Ag. 1142. 

H Fraenkel actually took the last phrase as further evidence that ri9avóg referred 
to persuasiveness rather than gullibility, on the grounds ynptec@a suggests persuasion 
rather than credulity. But the connection of thought is, as so often in Aeschylus, less 
than explicit. Just as the poet has previously used yépw Evvatvéoa (484) to stand for what 
is in fact the prerequisite of ‘agreeing to give thanks’, i.e., belief in the reports of good 
news, so here the ‘rumour voiced by women’ implies a prior credulity on the women's 
part, a credulity which coming events will show to have been too ready. On each side of 
Aeschylus’ abstract description of an inner mental process (poc émvéperoi) stands a ref- 
erence to its outward manifestation. 


VERGIL, GEORGICS 3.44 
domitrixque Epidaurus equorum 


Since in his recent edition (Cambridge 1988) R. F. Thomas 
shows himself sympathetic to K. Wellesley's conjecture Epirus, it may 
be well to quote Macarius 4.5 (Paroemiographi Graeci ed. Schneide- 
win-Leutsch 2 p. 166) 'Erióabpioc troc kai Epetpiaxds xov ri vv 
á&Lov éxaivov and Strabo 8.8.1.388 ott 58 Kai tò y&voc tv Innwv 
&ptotov TÒ 'ApkaóikÓv, kaðánep xai tò ApyoAtKov kai tò "Emdadpiov. 


EDWARD COURTNEY 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A PROSE HEXAMETER IN SENECA? (CONSOLATIO AD 
MARCIAM 26.7) 


Seneca ends his Consolation to Marcia, literally, with a bang. He 
imagines her father Cremutius describing to Marcia the conflagration 
which will destroy the universe (ad Marc. 26.6) together with the 
happy souls of her son and her father: 


“Nos quoque felices animae et aeterna sortitae, cum deo 
visum erit iterum ista moliri, labentibus cunctis et ipsae 
parva ruinae ingentis accessio in antiqua elementa 
vertemur." Felicem filium tuum, Marcia, qui ista iam 
novit! 
(ad Marc. 26.7). 


The conflagration is described with a flourish of prose rhythm. Every 
colon ends with Seneca’s preferred clausula! - v - - x (aeterna sortitae, 
ista moliri, elementa vertemur, ista iam novit), and this metrical sym- 


! A, W. de Groot, Der Antike Prosarhythmus (Groningen 1921) 108-9, gives this 
as the most common clausula (28.5%), followed by - u - - u x (18.5%). A. Bourgery, "Sur 
la prose métrique de Sénéque le philosophe," RPAi/ 34 (1910) 167-72, gives 23% and 
1796 respectively. 
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metry is reinforced by the repeated dactylic rhythm. The last two clau- 
sulae are both preceded by a dactyl (antiqua elementa vertemur; Mar- 
cia, qui ista iam novit); and the first concludes a virtual dactylic 
hexameter: 


- U U---UU - =~- U - ee 
Nos quoque felices ani mae et aeterna sortitae. 


Aside from the long antepenult, the rhythm of this line is flawless, put- 
ting to shame the clumsy rhythm of the usual examples of a prose hex- 
ameter (Urbem Romam a principio reges habuere, Tacitus, Annales 
1.1; Bellum scripturus sum quod populus Romanus, Sallust, Jugurtha 
5.1; Has res ad te scriptas Luci misimus Aeli, Caelius Antipater)? It 
could be argued that the antepenult is shortened by iambic shortening 
(aeterna sortitae), as it is at the same position in Lucretius (natura 
cor(rjuptum, 6.1135) and Lucilius (ore cor(r)upto, 9.1 Müller), giving a 
complete dactylic hexameter. But in view of the parallel clausulae? in 
-u - - X I prefer to regard the clause in Seneca as a hexameter altered to 
end with a prose rhythm. This unusual line is then echoed in the fol- 
lowing cola, which repeat both the prose clausula itself and the dactylic 
rhythm which precedes. 

The usual explanation for the occurrence of “hexameters” in his- 
torians such as Sallust and Tacitus is the same as that offered for their 
clumsy rhythm: they are conscious echoes of early verse chronicles 
such as Ennius' Annales. Is there a suitable explanation for the occur- 
rence of this flowing “hexameter” in Seneca? The obvious parallel is 
Book 6 of the Aeneid. Just as Marcia receives advice from her dead 
father who inhabits the zone of the blessed in heaven (25-26), so 
Aeneas seeks advice from his dead father who dwells in the fields of 
the blessed in the underworld (6.637 ff). The Sibyl, Aeneas’ guide, 
seeks out Anchises with these words: 


? Livy also begins with a dactylic half-line, Facturusne operae pretium sim, Pref. 
1. Discussion in V. Lundström, “Nya Enniusfragment," Eranos 15 (1915) 1-24 and de 
Groot (note | above) 22-26, 69-75; cf. L. P. Wilkinson, Golden Latin Artistry (Cam- 
bridge 1963) 160-61. ] 

? For pairs of parallel clausulae, cf. A. Bourgery, Sénéque Prosateur (Paris 1922) 
147. 
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dicite, felices animae tuque optimus vates, 
quae regio Anchisen, quis habet locus? illius ergo 
venimus et magnos Erebi tranavimus amnis. f (6.669-71). 


Seneca recalls this scene using felices animae at exactly the same posi- 
tion in the line, and in each case the “happy soul” of the father pro- 
ceeds to deliver a lesson on Stoic cosmology. Although the speeches of 
Anchises and Cremutius are quite different, it is worth noting that 
Anchises alludes to the conflagration described at length by Marcia’s 
father (7.745-47). A second parallel is the lesson on cosmology which 
Pythagoras delivers to Numa in Book 15 of the Metamorphoses. After 
explaining that all things change, he concludes: 


... nos quoque, pars mundi, quoniam non corpora solum, 
verum etiam volucres animae sumus, inque ferinas 
possumus ire domos pecudumque in corpora condi. (456-58). 


Grammatically, these lines are much closer to the passage in Seneca. 
The emphatic nos quoque introduces the personal testimony of the 
father who has joined the blessed (felices animae), and of the philoso- 
pher who has changed bodies (volucres animae). The speech of Pythag- 
oras likewise offers philosophical advice, but lacks the emotional 
directness of the speeches by Anchises and Cremutius to their children. 

These similarities suggest that the “hexameter” in Seneca echoes 
the language and content of similar scenes in Aeneid 6 and Metamor- 
phoses 15,‘ imitating the fluid rhythm of the Augustan hexameter and 
concluding with the prose clausula which pervades the final passage of 


^ On Seneca's frequent quotation of Virgil and Ovid, see W. S. Maguinness, “Sen- 
eca and the poets," Hermathena 88 (1956) 81-98. 
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the Consolation. This is a striking example of the elevated or “sub- 
lime" style in Seneca,? and demonstrates the unusual stylistic effects of 


which he was capable. 


FRANCIS M. DUNN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SOn the "sublime" style in Seneca, see A. Guillemin, “Sénèque directeur 
d'âmes,” REL 32 (1954) 250-74, and H. MacL. Currie, “The Younger Seneca's style: 
Some observations," BICS 13 (1966) 76-87. Currie refers to the elevated style at the end 
of Cons. ad Marc. (p. 84) without mentioning any stylistic devices used here by Seneca. 


BRIEF MENTION 


A popular column with this title appeared regularly in the Journal 
from 1884 to 1920. Most often it was Gildersleeve’s own contribution: 
reflections on his reading of and reaction to classical texts, and occa- 
sionally to modern literature, as well as notes on scholarly books and 
articles that impressed him or that he thought wrong-headed, with 
some remarks on the methods and direction of research or other profes- 
sional matters; occasionally he turned the column over to someone 
else. Without attempting to imitate Gildersleeve’s unique style, it 
seems worthwhile to experiment with a revival of this feature of the 
Journal, sometimes the work of the Editor as in this instance, some- 
times a contribution by someone else. Reactions and suggestions from 
readers are invited. 


ANCIENT ANTECEDENTS OF MODERN LITERARY THEORY 


Graduate students in classics need an understanding of twenti- 
eth-century literary theory. Quite apart from the insights it may bring 
to their research, when they go out to teach in colleges and universities 
they will need to communicate with colleagues and students who are 
already familiar with it, and without some understanding of its aims, 
methods, and terminology they will seem, and perhaps be, naive. 
Though sophistication is growing, there is still considerable resistance. 
One objection to the utilization of modern critical theory in classical 
research is that it may involve the imposition on the classics of 
assumptions and points of view foreign to the Greek or Roman mind. 

There are a number of possible answers to that objection. One, 
for example, is that much of modern theory seeks to discover the 
nature of literature and to understand such phenomena as textuality 
and intertextuality, for which classical literature is important compar- 
ative evidence. We need to know the extent to which theories will 
stand up in the reading of classical texts. Although formalism, struc- 
turalism, phenomenology, and reader-response criticism have con- 


! Many of Gildersleeve's contributions were collected by C. W. E. Miller in Selec- 
tions from the Brief Mention of Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve (Baltimore 1930). 
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structed methodologies of practical criticism, much post-structuralism 
is more a philosophical attitude toward language and literature, or 
toward history and society, than a critical system. Another response is 
that the ancient criticism we have seems oblivious of major historical 
features of the literatures. For example, two of the commonest figures 
of speech we find everywhere in classical literature are what we call 
chiasmus and litotes. Though these are Greek words, and though we 
have extensive discussions of figures by Greek and Roman rhetorical 
critics, neither of the terms is found in the modern sense in ancient 
criticism, where the features they now describe are largely unremarked. 
Nor, unless references to symmetry as the source of beauty should be 
so interpreted, do ancient critics have any way of describing the pedi- 
mental structure of the arrangement of panels in narrative, so evident 
in many major works beginning with the Iliad. Though they have 
much to say about metaphor, they have no technique to describe sys- 
tems of imagery, such as that of blindness and insight in Oedipus Tyr- 
annus, for with the exception of Aristotle critics tended to read line by 
line. Perhaps these matters were self-evident to them and needed no 
.critical remark; perhaps structural patterns were intuitively imitated 
from poet to poet. Could they have been a guild secret among the 
poets? There are a few hints of that in Horace. 

Another response, which interests me more at the moment, is to 
ask if there are not to. be found in ancient criticism antecedents of var- 
ious schools of modern literary theory. Did the Greeks and Romans 
perhaps have some inherent understanding of some of the issues dis- 
cussed recently in Paris, New Haven, and Ithaca, and would they have 
perhaps had more sympathy with some of what modern theorists are 
doing than we allow for? 

The clearest case is that of semiotics, the study of signs and of 
language and culture as a system of signs, with the related subject of 
hermeneutics, or method of interpretation. From the earliest times to 
the end of antiquity, the interpretation of signs was of crucial practical 
concern to the Greeks and Romans. In the Homeric poems, the most 
obvious cases are problems in interpreting bird-signs and dreams; 
later the validity and interpretation of oracles is a continuing problem. 
"There is an extensive body of writing in Greek and Latin on the nature, 
meaning, and interpretation of signs and ongoing debate about 
whether signs are natural and motivated or conventional and arbi- 
trary. Major texts include Plato's Cratylus, Aristotle's On Interpreta- 
tion, Cicero's Academics and On Divination, Artemidorus On 
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Dreams, the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria, Origen's On First 
Principles, numerous writings of Sextus Empiricus, and Augustine's 
On Christian Learning. A leading modern semiotician, Tzevetan 
Todorov, gives an overview of the development of ancient semiotics, 
and its relationship to modern views, in a chapter called “The Birth of 
Western Semiotics” in his volume Theories of the Symbol? Some mat- 
ters are more complex than he realizes,’ but this is a good introduction 
to the subject. Semiotics needs to be regarded as part of the history of 
ancient criticism—and is so regarded in the Cambridge History of Lit- 
erary Criticism, of which Volume One will appear later this year— 
because the attitude toward language underlies the attitude toward 
texts. If language is a system of arbitrary, unmotivated, signs, as it was 
viewed by the sophists, Aristotle, and the Skeptics, a text becomes 
open to a wider variety of interpretations and the role of the reader is 
increased. 

The second clearest case is structuralism, which also fascinated 
the ancient mind, though sometimes in rather perverse ways, and of 
which Jon Whitman has published an interesting new discussion. 
Modern structuralism seeks to be scientific; I think for example of 
Claude Lévi-Strauss' notorious structural analysis of the Oedipus 
myth.’ But “scientific” structuralism is often open to the charge that it 
begins with certain cultural assumptions—for example that myth nec- 
essarily has something to do with the polarities of life and death, light 
and dark, good and evil, or kinship relations—and ends up finding 
these structures in oral or written texts. Though there is a structuralism 
inherent in the Platonic theory of ideas and in Aristotle’s metaphysics, 
structuralism in ancient literary criticism is what we call allegory.? It, 
too, is a feature of all periods of ancient thought, at least from Thea- 
genes of Rhegium in the sixth century B.C., and its most fully devel- 
oped form, as among the Stoics, Neo-Platonists, and Christians, 
involves imposition on literary texts, including the iad and the 
Aeneid, of already held philosophical assumptions. Plato and Aristotle 


? English translation by Catherine Porter (Ithaca 1982) 15-59. 

3 See, e.g., Andreas Graeser, “The Stoic Theory of Meaning,” in J. M. Rist (ed.), 
The Stoics (Berkeley 1978) 77-100. 

4 This first appeared in the Journal of American Folklore 78 (1955) 428-44, and 
has often been reprinted in anthologies. 

5 On this see now Jon Whitman, Allegory: The Dynamics of an Ancient and Medi- 
eval Technique (Cambridge, Mass. 1987). 
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both opposed allegorical interpretation, and there is a particularly 
good criticism of it by the Academic Cotta in the third book of Cicero's 
De natura deorum (62-4): myths cannot be worked out to give consis- 
tent meaning; interpretation is always arbitrary and imposed from 
some other belief, there is no rational principle in nature. Earlier (3.41) 
Cotta has said that deification of abstractions is only a figure of speech, 
a playing with words. He seems to be on the road to post- 
structuralism. 

Ancient opponents of structuralism fall into three main groups. 
The most rigorous are the Pyrrhonists, Academics like Cotta, and later 
Skeptics, who deny the possibility of knowledge from sense perception 
and practice epoche, suspension of judgment, though this did not pre- 
vent them from enjoying experience and the reading of poetry. Sextus 
Empiricus often quotes Homer, speaks of the poet's “brillance” 
(Against the Grammarians 203), but claims that exegesis (traditional 
philology?) has nothing to contribute to understanding texts (ibid. 
319). What seems to be important is the reader's reception of the text, 
and as Roland Barthes liked to do, these can be cut up and arranged 
to suit oneself. 

Ancient critics do not proclaim the “death of the author,"— 
indeed antiquity generally was more inclined to invent an author for 
a text, as in the case of Orpheus, Hippocrates, and even Homer, and 
the topos of the “decline of eloquence” in the Roman empire can be 
read more as the “death of literature” than the “death of the author"— 
but on the other hand they do not always fall into the “fallacy” of 
authorial intent. That is largely a creation of rhetoric with its love of 
the power of the speaker. Aristotle's Poetics shows relatively little 
interest in the creative ability of individual poets. He is ambivalent 
about who should be regarded as “the imitator" in poetry; sometimes 
it is the poet (Poetics 9.1451b27—8), sometimes the performers (Poetics 
6.1449b36--7 and probably also in 2.1448a1). The meaning ofa tragedy 
rises out of the plot and is not something imposed by the will of the 
poet; for a poet to manipulate action in the interests of plot is “inar- 
tistic" (16.1454b30). The poet should (in his own voice) speak as little 
as possible (24.146027). Literary genres have historical development 
that is beyond the will of any individual (4.1449a2-15), and Aristotle 
comes close to saying, as Osip Brik did of Pushkin's Eugene Onegin, 
that Oedipus Tyrannus would have been written even if Sophocles had 
never lived. The text arises from the society and the tradition, a ration- 
alist’s substitute for inspiration by the muses, which also allowed no 
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significant role for the poet; the inspired poet is not a creative artist, 
but an agent with divine commission, as were the biblical authors to 
the Christians. 

This is “logocentrism,” explicitly so in the case of the Christian 
logos, and the second group of anti-structuralists are those who decon- 
struct structures in the interests of imposing some other center and 
structure in their place. Aristotle deconstructs the Platonic theory of 
ideas, replacing it with another rational structure. There is much of 
this in early Christian writing; Lactantius, for example, is a great 
admirer of Cicero and regards many of his insights as true, but is also 
fond of using what Cicero says in one context as a basis of refuting his 
skeptical views in others (e.g., Institutiones divinae 2.8.13). 

The third group of ancient writers with anti-structural proclivi- 
ties are largely not theorists, but writers of works which are, as it were, 
already “deconstructed” in that they seem to assume no rational center 
of thought, no inherent meaning in life except what may be given, 
*existentially," by the living of it. As such, their works leave little 
opening for the deconstructive wedge. An early example is the poem 
of Mimnermus, 


Tic 8& Biog, ti É teprvòv Step xpvofis ‘Apoie; 


Only Aphrodite's name provides a center, and it is writ in aphros. Or 
to take a later work, surely Petronius’ Satyricon, at least in the present 
state of the text, defies “deconstruction,” though the remarks of indi- 
vidual characters, like the pompous Agamemnon, do not. 

Among the critics, Philodemus is an interesting example of one 
whose work falls somewhere between anti-structuralism and formal- 
ism. His critical methods are deconstructive, in that be quotes exten- 
sively from the Peripatetics and Stoics, finds gaps and inconsistencies 
inherent in their views, and seeks to refute the structures they impose 
upon literature, and he has something of the shrillness of much of 
post-structuralism as he combats orthodoxy. But he differs from many 
modern post-structuralists in his lack of any positive social and polit- 
ical purpose to replace the ideologies he opposes—of the three species 
of oratory, he regards only epideictic as artistic—and resembles the 
New Critics in his insistence on the unity of content and style and the 
“fallacy” of paraphrase. He does not believe that poetry should, or 
even can in the final analysis, be used for instruction or morality, and 
his own epigrams in the Greek Anthology show the result. 
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In any absence of a criterion, reader-reception comes to be the 
basis of criticism, and even among systematic philosophers reader- 
reception has an important role in ancient criticism. What the reader 
“learns” is the basis of Aristotle's theory of the metaphor (Rhetoric 
3.10.1410b 10—15), and his classification of rhetoric (1.3.1358b2-4) is 
based not on speaker or text, but on audience (Rhetoric 1.3). Longinus 
is inherently a reader-reception critic: the practical test of the sublime 
is the continued effect on the reader of repeated re-readings (De sub- 
limitate 7.3). Many ancient critics are tolerant of *polysemy"; that is, 
they recognize the possibility of more than one meaning in a context. 
This is probably true of Heraclitus and is certainly true of Philo and 
of Neo-Platonist and Christian critics who recognize a variety of levels 
of interpretation. A good Neo-Platonic example is Porphyry's discus- 
sion of the Cave of the Nymphs in the Odyssey. Evidence that an 
ancient author could be open to the fact that his own work did not 
have one definitive meaning comes from an unexpected source. Kathy 
Eden, in an article that may have escaped the attention of most clas- 
sicists, calls attention to the passage in Isocrates’ Panathenaicus (233- 
65) in which a student offers criticism of the very speech in which the 
criticism is imbedded. There is thus that feature of self-reference 
which some modern critics regard as the essence of “literarity.” Fur- 
thermore, the young critic is shown admitting that his observations are 
reductionist and decrease the speech's worth, whereas the actual 
speech, Isocrates says, is difficult and obscure (246-7). He praises the 
young man's effort at interpretation, but remains silent about his own 
intention, which thus remains open to the reader's interpretation. 

Phenomenology too has its place in ancient thinking. Parmenides 
may be the best example, but the archaic mind as a whole “brackets” 
phenomena as Edmund Husserl would wish—for the present let us 
leave Heidegger and his readings of the Greeks out of the question— 
and engages in a direct encounter with Being. Raymond Prier inves- 
tigates the matter in a difficult, but interesting book being published 
this year by Florida State University Press under the title Thauma 
Idesthai: The Phenomenology of Sight and Appearance in Archaic 
Greek. 

Perhaps the least controversial application of modern theory to 
classical texts has come in the study of narrative technique. A good 


$ Hermeneutics and the Ancient Rhetorical Tradition," Rhetorica 5 (1987) 59-86. 
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example, with consideration of Sophocles' Oedipus, is Jonathan Cull- 
er's chapter, “Story and Discourse in the Analysis of Narrative,” and 
work by classical scholars on epic, drama, and historiography is now 
often illuminated by consideration of narrative voice, point of view, 
and differing uses of tense. There is, of course, some discussion of nar- 
ratology in Plato and Aristotle, and more in the rhetoricians, including 
Quintilian (esp. 2.4). Modern discussions go well beyond anything the 
ancient critics attempted in practice, but that varied, subtle techniques 
were in use in antiquity seems beyond question, and modern studies, 
such as the very interesting recent book on Apuleius by J. J. Winkler? 
can be regarded as a further refinement of classical methods rather 
than something unsuited to the ancient view of literature. 

That ‘literature and criticism in antiquity were often used for 
social purposes and reflected political and ideological biases ought to 
need no illustration to anyone, at least not to a reader of Plato. There 
is even a small amount of ancient “feminist” literary criticism, though 
mostly written by men from a woman's point of view. Perhaps the best 
example is Dio Chrysostom’s Chryseis (Or. 61) in which an unnamed 
woman interlocutor makes perceptive comments on the male and 
female characters in the Iliad. 

Many of the kinds of thinking and the questions about the nature 
of literature—never mind the terminology and the details, which are 
specific to the culture and language—of twentieth-century criticism 
are already to be found in the classical world. A thoughtful exploration 
of these diverse attitudes toward language, literature, and interpreta- 
tion, and some resulting utilization of them in practical criticism, can 
hardly be unhistorical. 


G.A.K. 


? Chapter 9 in The Pursuit of Signs (Ithaca 1981). 
8 Auctor & Actor: A Narratological Reading of Apuleius “The Golden Ass” (Berke- 
ley 1985). 
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G. E. R. Lioyp. The Revolutions of Wisdom: Studies in the Claims and Prac- 
tice of Ancient Greek Science. Berkeley and Los Angeles; University of 
California Press, 1987. Pp. xii + 468. $45.00. (Sather Classical Lectures, 
vol. 52) 


The publication of Geoffrey Lloyd's latest work, The Revolutions of Wis- 
dom, his 1983-4 Sather Lectures at Berkeley, gives one an opportunity, not 
simply to review it, but to look back over twenty years, to Polarity and Anal- 
ogy,' and try to form some estimate of what his overall contribution to classical 
scholarship has been— not, of course, that this contribution is likely to have 
come to an end, but there is a possibility that one particular vein may by now 
have been more or less exhausted. 

If, then, we look back to Polarity and Analogy, and then forward to 
Magic, Reason and Experience (1979), and the essays gathered together as Sci- 
ence, Folklore and Ideology (1983)? can we discern some overriding concerns? 
Ithink that we plainly can. The subtitles of the books give us the theme; Two 
Types of Argumentation in Early Greek Thought; Studies in the Origins and 
Development of Greek Science; Studies in the Life Sciences in Ancient Greece; 
Studies in the Claims and Practices of Ancient Greek Science. The area which 
Geoffrey Lloyd has made his own is the investigation of the prejudices, pre- 
suppositions, methods of argument, and actual practices of early Greek scien- 
tists, including, conspicuously, doctors (in which connection he has done 
much to bring the rebarbative treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus into a more 
central place in the consciousness of philosophers and classicists). Of course, 
he is not the first to do this. He himself acknowledges his debts to such pio- 
neering figures as Hans Diller, T. L. Heath, Marshall Clagett, Otto Neugebauer, 
Ludwig Edelstein, W. A. Heidel, J. M. LeBlond, Bruno Snell, and Samuel Sam- 
bursky, but he has in turn raised their investigations to a new level of sophis- 
tication and generality, bringing in, as he does, the work of great innovators in 
other fields, particularly anthropology and the history of science, such as Durk- 


! Cambridge University Press, 1966. 

? Leaving aside, in the present context, such considerable achievements as his 
book on Aristotle, Aristotle: The Growth and Structure of his Thought (1968), the twin 
volumes Early Greek Science: Thales to Aristotle (1970) and Greek Science After Aristotle 
(1973), produced for Moses Finley's Ancient Culture and Society series, and even his 
most useful introduction to the Pelican edition of Hippocratic Writings (1978), not to 
mention a steady stream of articles. 
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heim, Evans-Pritchard, Lévy-Bruhl, Lévi-Strauss, Joseph Needham (on 
China), T. S. Kühn, Derrida, and the members of the Paris school of Classical 
anthropologists deriving from Louis Gernet, Détienne, Vernant and Vidal- 
Naquet. It is an imposing, not to say daunting, spread of authorities, but Lloyd 
has absorbed them, and many more. Between Polarity and Analogy and The 
Revolutions of Wisdom, his bibliography has grown from an impressive sev- 
enteen pages, via almost forty pages in Magic, Reason and Experience, to a 
staggering eighty in his latest book. 

However, zoAvpaéty vóov éyew où d:SéoxKe1, as the man said. The real 
question is, what has Lloyd added to all this? It seems to me that his contri- 
bution has been to investigate, through the detailed consideration of individual 
cases and texts, a series of topics so basic that they tended to escape previous 
commentators, or to be passed over with generalization. 

To start at the beginning, of course Greek thinkers tend to think in terms 
of opposites. Many opposites present themselves to everyday experience, and 
there is an obvious temptation to create other such polarities on the basis of 
these. Similarly, the use of analogies is one of the most obvious types of argu- 
ment known to man. But what is fascinating, and what had not been properly 
considered before, is the study of the precise forms that these broad tendencies 
took. Similarly, we all know (or do we?) that magic is one thing and science is 
another, but precisely what the distinction is *on the ground," when doctors 
and others scientists are first breaking free from ways of thought which we 
could consider “magical” is a topic which repays close examination. 

In this latest work, Lloyd is back examining more or less the same mate- 
rial (one learns to expect, after a while, his favorite passages of the Hippocratic 
Corpus, Aristotle, and Galen in particular, turned this way and that and 
coaxed to produce new insights), but from new and stimulating angles—a good 
deal of new work on the history of science, for one thing, often stemming from, 
and criticizing Thomas Kühn, has been taken on board, as well as much new 
work on Greek philosophy, and Greek mathematics in particular (such people 
as Barnes, Burnyeat, Sedley, Sorabji, Waterlow, and in mathematics Ian Muel- 
ler and Wilbur Knorr). 

There are six chapters (as ordained by the Sather format). In the first, 
“The Displacements of Mythology," Lloyd sets out his topic, which is “to 
investigate where, or if, (early Greek scientific enquiry) may be said to break 
new ground in the understanding of the world, and where, on the contrary, 
what it shares with its antecedents is more impressive than the points at which 
it diverges from them" (p. 2). This might seem, once again, a fairly well-worn 
subject of enquiry, but in fact Lloyd is approaching it from new angles. Mainly 
he is interested in how the early scientists reviewed themselves and what they 
were doing, their relations to their tradition and to their rivals, and their ten- 
dencies to self-assertion and dogmatism, together with their occasional will- 
ingness to doubt and even to acknowledge failure and ignorance. 
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In the second chapter, “Tradition and Innovation, Text and Context," 
he turns his attention to the degree to which individual sophoi in the early 
Greek tradition, either philosophers, such as Heraclitus or Parmenides, or doc- 
tors such as the authors of On Ancient Medicine or On the Nature of Man, laid 
claim to originality (while yet being part of a tradition), in a way which we do 
not find in the Egyptian or Babylonian traditions. Tradition as such carried 
little authority, in contrast to what was to be the case in the Hellenistic age and 
later. With this self-assertiveness, however, as he shows in Ch. 3 (“Dogmatism 
and Uncertainty"), went, not surprisingly, a considerable degree of dogmatism. 
There was a general belief, which continued down to Aristotle, that, despite 
specific problems and areas of obscurity, certainty in science was attainable. 
Doubt and self-criticism is there, particularly among the doctors, but it is spo- 
radic until the Hellenistic era, when skepticism in philosophy, and empiricism 
in medicine, becomes an organized force. 

In Ch. 4, “Metaphor and the Language of Science," Lloyd launches into 
a most acute study of the uses of metaphor in Greek science, making extensive 
use of modern discussions on the subject, both English and French. In fact, the 
separation of the literal from the metaphorical becomes more and more prob- 
lematical, and against that background Lloyd's examination of Aristotle's crit- 
icism of the metaphorical and “poetical” usages of his predecessors (pp. 183ff.) 
is most enlightening. Aristotle, of course, cannot himself escape metaphorical 
usages, as Lloyd well shows, despite his strictures on Empedocles and Plato. 

One thing the Greeks never really developed to any high degree, except 
perhaps in the area of astronomy, was measurement and quantification. In Ch. 
5, “Measurement and Mystification," Lloyd gives a most judicious account of 
how much they did achieve, taking his start from the blanket criticism of the 
distinguished historian of science Alexander Koyré, and showing that, 
although Koyré is broadly justified, there are areas, not only in astronomy, but 
in harmonics, optics, and sporadically in medicine, where exact measurement 
was at least striven for. 

Finally, in Ch. 6, *Idealisations and Elisions,” he turns to a study of how 
Greek thinkers imposed ideal frameworks on physical reality, at the same time 
screening out aspects of the environment in order to simplify the subject mat- 
ter. All science does this to some extent, after all, but the Platonist view, at 
least, was that the sublunar world was not susceptible of exact observation, and 
was in any case unworthy of it, and this did inevitably color scientific attitudes 
in later antiquity. Aristotle's famous apology for the study of base objects near 
the beginning of the Parts of Animals (15) is of great significance in this 
connection. 

Lloyd ends the book with some general reflections on the value of Greek 
science, which in a way are an apologia for his studies of the last quarter of a 
century or so. It is indeed an extraordinary mixture of brilliant insights and 
absolute rubbish, and the rubbish did tend to persist obstinately, cloaked in 
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the rhetoric of rationality, to the detriment of the insights, but all in all, it is 
one of Greece's greatest contributions to civilization, and Geoffrey Lloyd has 
here consolidated his claim to be one of its most distinguished exponents. 


: JOHN DILLON 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


JEFFREY HENDERSON, Ed. Aristophanes, Lysistrata. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1987. Pp. Ixxii + 236. $60.00. 

LoweLL EDMUNDS. Cleon, Knights, and Aristophanes’ Politics. Lanham, MD, 
New York, London, University Press of America, 1987. Pp. viii + 96. 
Cloth, $18.25; paper, $9.75. 


The present volume of the Oxford Aristophanes appears after a gap of 
fourteen years. In the interval, Aristophanic scholarship has flourished, and 
Professor Henderson's contribution to that scholarship has been both prolific 
and distinguished. His studies, in retrospect, are seen to have foreshadowed a 
work of major importance on Lysistrata, and this he has now brought to fru- 
ition. It is a pleasure to welcome his fine new treatment of a play last edited in 
English almost eighty years ago. 


INTRODUCTION 
The Introduction consists of seven sections. These are: 


I. Lysistrata and the Events of 411. The priority given to this section, and 
its detail, are justified by the very close connection between the play's 
action and its background. External evidence (Thucydides VIIT) and 
internal (the play's mood and the playwright's seeming ignorance of 
plans that would be public by the City Dionysia) combine to attach the 
play to the Lenaea. 

IL The Character of the Play. The separate ‘strike’ and ‘occupation’ plots 
are studied against a schematic outline of the play, whose individual 
qualities do not disguise a familiar Aristophanic pattern. We are made 
(as elsewhere) to sympathize with the heroine and her views; but the 
situation in this play, though fantastic, is more practical, and arises out 
of the real-life situation in which wives manipulate their husbands. Lys- 
istrata's true fantasy lies in thought of the wives' using the traditional 
and private weapons of the housewife to conspire in the male and public 
sphere. Women, priestesses apart, had no high public profile, and the 
characterization of the sexes here presents “a reversal of prevailing gen- 
der stereotypes." (Introduction, p. xxxv). 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 
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Dramatis Personae. Lysistrata's uniqueness among stereotypes is 
emphasized, and the possibility canvassed (after D. M. Lewis, BSA 50 
[1955] 1ff.) that her character was modeled on the contemporary Lysi- 
mache, a priestess of Athena Polias. The speculation is convincingly dis- 
missed, as is similar speculation (after I. Papademetriou, Arch. Eph. 
[1948/9] 146ff.) that Myrrhine recreates a priestess of Athena Nike of 
that name (pp. xl-xli). Her name was chosen (as Henderson says) rather 
for its overtones: a parallel, not mentioned here, are the flower-names 
in Herodas (Myrtale, Mimiambos I 89). 

Production. The discussion postulates two doors and—on the evidence 
of Wasps 1341fF., not Lysistrata—a “probably raised” stage (p. xli, n. 1). 
Speaking parts are allocated to five actors, of whom the fifth speaks only 
136 (an unnamed wife who has arrived with Myrrhine), 447 (a third old 
woman, come to help Lysistrata), and 760 (a fourth wife making excuses 
to get home). The editor speculates that the fifth actor—given his small 
part—is a novice. Among mute roles, the obstructors of the doorway 
(1217, 1216-38, n.) are slaves who may have accompanied the Spartans. 
Masks and costumes are described uncontroversially (if speculatively, 
since the text gives little help): the question of phallic choreutae is left 
open, but the Scythian archer-policemen are implicitly regarded (cor- 
rectly, in my opinion) as non-phallic. The section ends by listing, from 
their mention in the text, the numerous props required by the action. 
The Spartan Dialect. Such a section is essential for Lysistrata, in which 
the Spartans and Spartan speech are prominent. The information is suc- 
cinctly tabulated: novice philologists might welcome fuller treatment, 
and expansion and clarification, in particular of 1(d), 2(c), 3(a), and 9(c). 
The History of the Text. This section discusses (a) ancient texts (the 
three papyri of IV-VI centuries A.D. in which some lines of Lysistrata 
survive) and (b) medieval texts (the eight pre-sixteenth century man- 
uscripts containing the play in whole or part, of which H and Vp2 are 
collated here for the first time for Lysistrata). Discussion of these man- 
uscripts’ relationship and history is prefaced, by way of discussion of 
their scholia, to a history of the Alexandrian text. The section constitutes 
a substantial mini-essay on ancient scholarship on comedy. 

The extended treatment of this topic is commendable—we should 
not encourage undergraduates to stand ‘aloof in giant ignorance'— 
though doubtless, in the current literary climate, the author (as he half- 
anticipates, Preface p. vi) will attract the fire of the literary critics to 
whom he has left “the task of judging the play's... merits" (Preface, p. 
v). Neither they, nor others, will quibble, at the same time, at slight 
inconsistencies of reference in these pages (‘PColon. 14', p. 1 and under 
Sigla, *PKóln 14’, p. Ix, n. 13) or slips (B' for ‘Vp2’, p. lii, cf. Sigla at 
‘C, p. Ixxi). It is not clear if abridged nomenclature of Vp2, B, C, and A 
is deliberate (Sigla, p. Ixxi, contrast p. lii). 
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VIL Notes on Lyric Analyses. The system of line-numbering adumbrated 
here may be thought to achieve the clarity it aims at. 


SIGLA, TEXT AND APPARATUS CRITICUS 


These follow the precedent of volumes in the series. Text (including 
Hypotheses and Dramatos Prosopa) and apparatus (including Testimonia) are 
clearly, and mostly carefully, presented. (There is no mention, though, among 
the kaa npóccona, of the Spartan slaves, see INTRODUCTION IV.) Hen- 
derson is familiar with the manuscripts from autopsy, and cites them consis- 
tently with his stated principles (pp. l-lvi, p. Ixix). The result is an apparatus 
free from lumber, in which the reviewer detected one slip only (1023, for I 
read I, cf. p. Iv), and a text that supersedes (as is the intention for the series) 
the current unsatisfactory OCT, from which it differs in some 150 places. Hen- 
derson's judgements here are difficult to quarrel with: they range from the 
assessment of nuances of particles (20, 31, 113) to adoption of the brilliant 
conjecture xai yéovoa (644/645 Stinton, katayéovoa, R). The OCT's dozen 
daggered words or phrases are reduced, by retention of manuscript readings 
(600, 723, 822, 1079) and judicious choice among scholarly conjecture (324, 
507, 543, 634, 1052, 1244, 1257) to the single resistant trpócat (1174). 

These preferences are frequently not argued for, and argument may 
mostly be thought needless. Yet ywpiov &cív (600, are the words tout court 
explicable?) as explained here (“‘i.e., there is room for your body (so 2)", Com- 
mentary, p. 147) reads oddly and would justify remark. The editor's own tex- 
tual innovations largely lie in (a) restoration of authentic Spartan forms (118, 
1188, cf. Introduction, p. Ixix) and (b) correction of notae personarum. Thus 
for Aákov (Aa.) or other in 1076-1321, and for 'A0nvaiog (40.) or other in 
1086-1295, he writes IIpgofigutig Aakeooipoviov (I1p.?), cf. Vp2, H, 1472) 
and IpeoBeutic 'AO0nvaiov (I1p.", cf. 1082): and Lysistrata is rightly credited 
(against Myrrhine) with decision on the form of oath at 194. Noteworthy, on 
the other hand, is the proposed substitution of Hp." for Av. (manuscripts) at 
1273. Lysistrata, in other words, her work completed, vanishes (into the Prop- 
ylaea, 1186), as does Praxagora, her task completed, to the agora (Ec. 711-28). 
Praxagora's absence from the Exodos is clear (Ec. 1137-38): Henderson, how- 
ever, would reintroduce Lysistrata (mistakenly, in my view) as a mute in “the 
final celebration." The Greek sense of theatrical climax is not ours (cf. 1295- 
1321, regarded as “one last surprise" for the spectators, but defended convinc- 
ingly, Commentary, p. 213), and the absence of any indication of her entrance 
(as noted, indeed, by Henderson himself, Commentary, p. 214) tells strongly 
against her re-appearance. 

Trivial errors have crept in at 417 (Evyév for Coyóv), 500 (where Tp. 
should introduce vij tv Aquntp’, not GAAG), at 506 (where notae personarum 
are reversed), at 712 (cavtaic for cavtiic), at 918 (kata avó for kataKAivd), 
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and at 964 (6owóg for óoqoóc). kaðfue® (149) can hardly be intended (xað- 
oipeé’, Brunck, would seem a necessary change) but apparatus and commen- 
tary are silent. More seriously, 446 and 533 have disappeared, though both are 
annotated in their absence. 


COMMENTARY 


The ideal commentator on a play of Aristophanes is a polymath with the 
ability to clarify and explain his author's meaning in brief compass (charis is 
not essential to the enterprise, but saphéneia and syntomia are). Few who have 
attempted the task will boast of this accomplishment, but Henderson comes 
as near the goal as most. His Commentary bears witness to a knowledge of 
Aristophanes and his world that is both detailed and comprehensive—“exten- 
sive and peculiar" like Mr. Weller's knowledge of London—and he covers 
expertly the areas of language, history and politics, social and religious life, 
metre and dramaturgy. His treatment of this last theme is both perceptive (he 
prefers a manuscript variant, at 153, which “allows a masked performer more 
scope for comic business") and at the same time rightly unobtrusive: we are 
all aware now that Aristophanes wrote plays, and can make some show for 
ourselves of visualizing the actions of the characters “on stage." He does, how- 
ever, chart the play's progress under headings (350-86, The old women douse 
the old men) and allocates each section its individual role in the over-all dra- 
matic structure. The other aspects are given balanced treatment; if history and 
politics to some extent predominate, this is not just a mark of the writer's pred- 
ilection but required (see under INTRODUCTION I) by the circumstances of 
the play. That said, the notes here seem sometimes to extend beyond what is 
necessary to clarify the text, and assume the character of an encyclopaedic 
entry (for example, at 1133-34); the same is true of notes on cult (for example, 
at 641-44) and custom (for example, ‘monosandalism’ in 667-69). Occasion- 
ally, too, parallels are piled up needlessly to explain a straightforward point of 
language (for example, the five references at 20 to illustrate the deictic sense of 
t@vbe): few readers will wish or require to check all of them, but if they do 
may well discover them (whether internal to Lysistrata, or from other works) 
inaccurate (for example, at 1014-15, S. PA. 917 for 927). This (to digress) is a 
disappointing feature: many cross-references within the play are inexact, 
though these may, at times, be shorthand (as when, at 382-86, ‘668n.’ stands 
for ‘667-9n.’), but many others—a listing would be long—are incorrect (for 
example, the transposition at 656-57 of ‘509’ to *590', and at 1001 of *683' to 
‘638’. 

The editor’s zeal for parallels (to return, after these comments) is an off- 
shoot of his sensitivity to language (see under SIGLA ... para. 1) and his 
proper wish, as the play's editor, fully to mediate its author's meaning. Few 
difficulties are by-passed (though see SIGLA . . ., para. 2) or lines that desid- 
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erate translation left without it (1135 is one example). xüv tabpov &yyoic (81) 
deserved a mention as recalling a compliment elsewhere from a woman to a 
woman (Herodas, Mimiambos I 18). No nuance of the maculate Muse is over- 
looked, and some (as in the book) will seem subjective (for example, the 
mooted link at 1058-60 between Kapvotíovc and xpobe). That is inevitable. 
What cannot be in doubt is the keen appreciation—despite the reluctance to 
proclaim himself a critic, see under INTRODUCTION VI—that the editor 
shows for words and metre. He acknowledges help with metrical analyses from 
Dover (Preface, p. vii), and has benefited, as all must, from the recent work of 
West and Zimmermann; the point, however, is that grasp of technicalities is 
linked with insight into context and accompanying action (p. 130, “the chorus 
thus took an odd number of paces," p. 215, “their quicker tempo . . . indicates 
a livelier dance than the dipodia and suits the joyful moment of reunion"). 
Comment on social life is prevalent and telling: particularly valuable, as Lys- 
istrata demands, are comments on the sphere and role of women (for example, 
at 507-8). 

The Commentary, then, is up-to-date and excellent, though ‘flutes’ and 
‘flute-girls’ oddly linger (at 3 and 1167-70). A wide range of sources, both pri- 
mary and secondary, is handled with deftness and assurance. The presentation 
is lucid and unfussy (I pass over personal irritants such as ‘Bakchic’ and the 
graffito-like inscription ‘S.OK’), though careless in cross-reference (see above). 
There are negligible misprints at 317-18 (tod .. . 0pácoc), 319-49 (‘on’/‘in’), 
449—52a (‘who’/‘why’), 539-40 (‘your’/‘our’), 582-86 (descendents’), and occa- 
sional failure by the printer to italicize (271-74, Ach.). More interesting are the 
‘climatic’ verb of 333-34 and the ‘chilton’ of 663-66. The Indexes—English 
and Greek—proved accurate on a brief and random check. 

This is an admirable edition of Lysistrata which is certain to hold the 
field for many years. Its readers will learn much of the ancient world in general, 
while gaining a fresh appreciation of the play and the comic genius of the play- 
wright. They will look forward keenly to the editor’s promised work on 
Knights. 


Knights is the central theme of Lowell Edmunds’ monograph. This short 
volume (viii + 96 pages, including Appendix, Bibliography and Index Loco- 
rum) reprints and expands material already published (“The Aristophanic 
Cleon’s ‘Disturbance’ of Athens”, AJP 108 [1987] 233-63, where the author 
speaks, p. 263, n. 119, of “a considerably longer version . . . still in progress"), 
and it was not encouraging, at the outset, to learn that “this was to be a distant 
... reading of the play” (p. viii). We have grown all too familiar with those 
readings which hold a text respectfully at arm’s length. Things here, however, 
are not as bad as that; among much familiar, but necessary, matter and some 
innocent, if unenlightening arcana, the author has interesting and worthwhile 
things to say. 
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The title accurately reflects the volume's contents, in that after an Intro- 
duction setting forth the author's starting-point (E.-R. Schwinge, “Zur Asthe- 
tik der aristophanischen Komódie am Beispiel der Ritter", Maia 27 [1975] 
177-99) we move from discussion of Cleon as “disturber” to discussion of the 
playwright's own political viewpoint. The conclusion reached is neither novel 
nor contentious (“Consistency of outlook is lacking not only over forty years 
but from play to play," p. 66), and chapter and book then end abruptly. One 
may note, in extenuation, that this topic is subordinate—and should, perhaps, 
have been marked as such by its location—to Edmunds' real interest and the 
main thrust of his work, that is, the much-criticized final scene of Knights. 

That question is addressed in 8 (Alternate Ideology). By ‘ideology’ the 
author means “a cohesive complex of ideas, beliefs and values” as exhibited 
by groups, not individuals, with reference to those groups' political goals: what 
he is pursuing is *the ideological background of Aristophanes' opposition to 
Cleon” (pp. 4 and viii). It is useful to summarize this ‘alternate ideology’ before 
retracing the (indeed, in places, distant) route by which the resolution is 
arrived at. The ideology replaces that equated with the Knights, whom Aris- 
tophanes, to achieve his goal of getting rid of Cleon, replaces with a rejuve- 
nated Demos. Ironically, it recreates (politically speaking) the good old days 
that they themselves portrayed in the parabasis, for Demos “has been as much 
transported as transformed" (p. 43), transported, that is, to an earlier Athens 
of an earlier and uncorrupted demos. He combines both traditions of the Mar- 
athonomachae, their legendary toughness but treasured luxury (the point is 
supported by appropriate citations), and appears—witness the golden cricket 
in his hair, Eg. 1331—"specifically as an Ionian” (p. 45). “The soft-but-tough 
Ionian Athens is the imperial city in its pristine form" (p. 47). That pristine 
form, though, admits continuation—a concession, like the sacrifice of the 
Knights, from Aristophanes—of the imperialistic policies of Cleon (Demos is 
‘king of the Greeks’, Eg. 1333, but Cleon speaks ‘most credibly’, 629), and the 
final scene achieves that ‘disturbance’ of the city, a disturbance which para- 
doxically recreates it, foreshadowed in Eq. 213-15. 

This summary of an interesting and convincing explanation cuts 
through, one hopes fairly, some rather cluttered argument which disfigures the 
presentation here and elsewhere. That said, this chapter—which should per- 
haps, have stood last in the volume—returns us to the opening discussion of 
Cleon as “disturber” of the city. The common use of tapácttew and its syn- 
onyms, in Knights, to describe the political activities of Cleon, induced the 
author further to investigate the notion in (a) archaic poetry and (b) contem- 
porary Athenian ideology. The result is some stimulating pages (5-16) on its 
incidence—both literal and metaphorical—in Knights, and in contemporary 
and earlier Greek writers. tapattetv refers (a) to the startling of a horse (cf. 
Cleon tapa€imnbotpatos, Eq. 247 (b) to mental or physical disturbance or 
harassment (cf. Eq. 358) (c) to the stirring up of water and (d) to disturbing 
groups of people (particularly, of civic discord). (c) is prolific of metaphors in 
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Knights, especially of Cleon as a stormy wind that buffets, in another meta- 
phor, the “ship of state." Edmunds makes use of I. A. Richards’ terminology 
(that is, “tenor,” “vehicle,” and “ground”) to dissect and explore the history 
of that metaphor in lines of Alcaeus, Solon and Theognis. He can thus, in a 
dense but rewarding exposition, both root Aristophanes’ Cleon firmly in tra- 
dition and also locate him in a period when tyranny, with Cleon (in the poet’s 
view) the potential tyrant, was re-emerging as a cause of public fear (Eq. 467- 
49, 852-54, 1044). 

The investigation of “contemporary ideology” results in a discussion of 
ànpaypocóvy (that is, ‘minding one's own business’) and the ànpáypoveg (like 
Nicias) who practice it. These are the opponents, actual or potential, of Cleon 
the meddlesome ‘disturber’: as o@@poves (that is, ‘sensible men’) they value 
hovyxia (‘tranquillity’). Edmunds examines this concept in (a) Pindar, P. 8 (to 
exemplify the theory of the Athenian &xp&ypovec) and (b) Theognis 39-52 (to 
exemplify the opposition between fovyia and otéotc). The latter passage is of 
more especial interest, with its expectation (lines 39-40) that the pregnant city 
will give birth to a tyrant, but both well illustrate the background in tradition 
from which Aristophanes' Cleon can emerge. It is a Pindaric passage, too, that 
poses the problem which Edmunds has Aristophanes resolve by his postulated 
“alternate ideology"; this not only confirms the rightness of the play’s conclu- 
sion, but helps towards answering the question he puts here (p. 32), *How can 
Aristophanes effectively use this ideology" (that emerging from P. frag. 109 S- 
M) “as the basis of an attack on Cleon before an audience constituted of all 
sorts of citizens, the majority of whom presumably did not espouse it?" The 
second way of resolution for the poet was to introduce, in the parabasis of 
Knights, a rapprochement between the demos and the Knights (pp. 39-41). 

. Cleon is banished, then, and Demos re-enthroned against the back- 
ground of an ideology ‘alternate’ to that of jcuxía and ocqpoobvr, but one 
acceptable, at the same time, to an Athens which would shortly elect Cleon as 
otpatnyós. The later relationship between him and the playwright is studied 
by Edmunds from the evidence of Wasps, in a chapter which, although it at 
first sight seems extraneous, is meant to confirm the author's reading. Familiar 
as the ground here covered is, the recapitulation serves its purpose, and it is 
useful to be reminded that the two men's animosity is both comico-political 
and personal—they belonged to the same deme, and it may be that the roots 
of conflict lay there (as Edmunds suggests, p. 61). Whatever of that, it is clear 
that Aristophanes not merely mocked but fiercely hated Cleon: it is also clear 
that his mockery, if he meant it to, did not impede the politician's progress. 
How serious in fact was a comic poet's mockery—apart from the personal bit- 
terness unleashed against a Cleon—and how seriously should we fancy that his 
butt, or the theatre audience, received it? The question is much discussed, and 
the evidence familiar: it is raised here only because Edmunds introduces it (pp. 
59-61). The reviewer is nowadays rather less inclined than once he was to see 
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Aristophanes as mere yeA@tonotdc, and agrees on the whole with Edmunds’ 
comments here. The fate of Socrates is no conclusive proof, though, that either 
the populace or Socrates himself took seriously—at least at the time of its pro- 
duction—the allegations publicized in Clouds. It was different, as Gilbert Mur- 
ray long ago observed, in the climate of 399 B.C. 

The reservations about this book are (a) its crowded mode of argument 
and (b) its anti-climactic presentation. Reservations, however, about structure 
are eclipsed by the interest and value of its content. A bonus is the Appendix 
listing scholarly work on Knights since Dover’s Aristophanic bibliography in 
Lustrum 2 (1957) 52-112. (Edmunds has performed a similar service for 
Acharnians, YCS 26 [1980] 37-41). The presentation is pleasing and the curi- 
ous typography forewarned of in the Preface unobtrusive. There are few slips, 
but the following may be noted: p. 6, n. 8, ‘Macdowell’; p. 18, 'Strepsiades' for 
‘Pheidippides’; p. 20, n. 18, the omission of an JG reference for fjouyo; p. 46, 
‘Aristides’ and ‘Aristeides’; p. 66, ‘accomodation’; pp. 74 and 76, ‘Deardon’. 

The value of even a short book is diminished by the absence of an Index. 


R. G. USSHER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


DoroTHY J. THoMPsoN. Memphis under the Ptolemies. Princeton University 
Press, 1988. Pp. 342. 8 pls. 10 figs. 5 tables. Cloth, $37.50. 


Dorothy J. Thompson has given us a masterful analysis of the surviving 
evidence for ancient Memphis—the Greek papyri and inscriptions, the 
demotic texts, and the archaeological finds. Conceived nearly twenty-five 
years ago, the resulting work justifies the enormous time and effort by illumi- 
nating the nature of Ptolemaic Egypt and its chief city Memphis. 

Basically the study is divided into seven chapters which are more or less 
self-standing. There is a final chapter which is a short epilogue on the Nachle- 
ben of Memphis in the Roman period. The greatest value of Thompson's book 
is in making available material difficult to access, particularly the evidence of 
the demotic texts. Thompson does not herself read demotic (nor do I) and she 
has relied on the good will and the patience of demoticists. She has found them 
generous and always willing to help. As I work with Ptolemaic texts in the 
Duke University library, I have become increasingly aware of the necessity of 
using the demotic evidence not only for the overall understanding of the Ptol- 
emaic regime but even for the understanding of individual texts. Similar sen- 
timents have recently been expressed by Deborah Hobson (Echos du Monde 
Classique/Classical Views 32 [1988]) and by Claude Orrieux (Les Papyrus de 
Zenon). 
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This books lends itself to review chapter by chapter and I will follow this 
scheme. Chapter one, “The Second City,” (i.e., after Alexandria, following 
Strabo, 17.1.32) presents a description of the site, both the lower city proper 
on the Nile and the Nekropolis farther to the west in North Saqqara. The 
account is confusing but that is not entirely or even largely the author's fault. 
Memphis and the Nekropolis are confusing to the visitor or the reader of the 
recent excavation reports. Memphis was not a Greek city nor does it conform 
to any norms that we apply when we imagine a city. It was a uniquely Egyptian 
urban agglomeration. Thompson succeeds in evoking this nature. The maps 
are, however, inadequate. 

The second chapter, *Economic Life in Memphis," has the following 
subheadings: population, agriculture, livestock, textiles, the port, arts and 
crafts, food production, markets, temples, and the death industry. The evi- 
dence of the archive of Zenon, son of Agreophon, who came to Philadelphia 
to manage the dórea of Apollonius, the dioiketes of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in 
the middle of the third century B.C. serves as the main source. Apollonius and 
thus Zenon had close connections with Memphis. Demotic and archaeological 
material is also adduced; evidence from elsewhere is used if it seems probable 
that an activity was carried on in Memphis even if there is no evidence from 
the city. This chapter is the least successful in the book. Speculation on the 
population of Memphis is idle and not really necessary. Appendix E on the 
harbor tax of Memphis paid at various toll places in the Fayum during 
the Roman period is not relevant to the Ptolemaic period. (The one text cited 
as Ptolemaic on p. 298, P.Stras. 630 should be dated second century.) In any 
case, the appendix is superseded by P.Customs. 

Chapter three deals with the various ethnic groups who inhabited Mem- 
phis along with the native Egyptians. Thompson begins with an overview of 
patterns of immigration and notes that the various ethnic groups preexisted 
the Ptolemaic control of the country. There were Phoenicians, Carians (the 
Caromemphites), Hellenomemphites, Jews, other Semitic peoples, and Idu- 
maeans. Overall, this is an excellent discussion which makes clear the exciting 
and interesting diversity of the population. Contra Thompson I do not believe 
there was a synagogue and, as yet, no evidence has turned up for it. - 

Chapters four through seven constitute the strongest parts of this work. 
Chapter four, “The Ptolemies and the Temples," traces in detail the relation- 
ship of the priests of Ptah and the royal house and their mutual interdepen- 
dence. From the early second century B.C. on the Ptolemies became ever more 
dependent on the priests and on their role as Pharaoh to legitimize their rule. 
That the last of the Ptolemies, Cleopatra VII, was the first to speak the Egyp- 
tian language, is only a logical step. Certainly the first four Ptolemies in the 
third century thought of themselves as Greeks with their royal headquarters in 
Alexandria near Egypt, and Egypt was but one of their possessions, a pragma, 
as in Lysimachus’ letter to Priene in 285 B.C. (Welles, RC 6). Their sphere of 
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action was the Aegean and Mediterranean; only as their empire declined did 
they move more and more to rely on Egypt. Thompson documents the process 
clearly. 

Chapter five, “The Undertakers,” makes sense of the mostly demotic 
archive of a family of “undertakers” and choachytae over a period of more 
than 300 years. In this discussion Thompson must deal with Egyptian families, 
family law, marriage, divorce, dowry, inheritance and property. She has made 
available a rich story particularly for an historian who does not read demotic 
Egyptian. Appendix B is a list of all the documents in the archive and Appen- 
dix C an analysis of one property transaction. I have a minor problem with the 
chapter's title. The OED does not know any funeral function for an undertaker, 
and Merriam-Webster gives as the first definition that of funeral director. 
Chambers’ dictionary does include that definition among others. The latest 
Random House dictionary cross references to “see Funeral Director." Cer- 
tainly in American English “undertaker” has lost its character of metaphorical 
euphemism. Here, if Thompson means “embalmer,” she ought to use that 
word. 

Chapter six, “Apis and Other Cults,” is a clear account of the gods of 
Memphis and particularly of the Apis bull, its death and burial, its discovery 
as the new Apis bull after a nationwide search, and its care and feeding once 
installed in the sanctuary of Ptah. Once again the demotic evidence is used to 
good value and that concerning the Apis bull is assembled in Appendix D. 
Thompson points out that three-quarters of the evidence for the cults of Mem- 
phis has yet to be published; she has, however, given us a clear and vivid 
account of what we can know. This chapter evokes well and sympathetically 
the Geist of Egyptian religion. 

Chapter seven, “The Serapieion,” gives a descriptive account of Ptol- 
emy, the famous “recluse” in the Serapieion in the middle of the second cen- 
tury B.C. whose archive, scattered in many European museums, was gathered 
and republished by Wilcken in 1927 in UPZ I. This is the first comprehensive 
account since that date. The study of Delakat in 1964 was solely concerned 
with Ptolemy's legal status which is largely a non-question. Thompson wisely 
follows the texts where they lead and they are of vast human interest. Where 
else do we hear of a cuckolded husband pursued by his wife's new lover to the 
banks of the Nile where he swims to safety on an island. Rescued and taken to 
Herakleopolis, he died of grief soon after. Ptolemy is fascinating in his peti- 
tions, in his record of his dreams and of his complicated and far flung business 
doings. Thompson has captured very clearly the man, his surroundings and 
his friends and relatives. 

The last chapter is a short epilogue on Roman Memphis until it disap- 
pears from the record. The city would never again have the vitality that it did 
through the Ptolemaic period. 

Dorothy Thompson has written a book which will be a boon for papy- 
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rologists, students of the Ptolemies and of Egypt, and for all those interested 
in antiquity, Graeco-Roman or Egyptian. The book is well produced with a 
pleasant type font, with footnotes at the bottom of the page and with a usable 
index.' : 


JOHN F. OATES 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


J. M. May. Trials of Character: The Eloquence of Ciceronian Ethos. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1988. Pp.viii + 215. $27.50. 


May’s book is a thorough, stimulating and often illuminating study of 
an aspect of Cicero’s rhetorical technique. He begins his Preface by citing 
George Kennedy’s remark (AJP 89 [1968] 436) that Ethos “is much richer in 
Roman than in Attic oratory and would repay more study than it has 
received," and the brief opening chapter is devoted to the comparison of Greek 
and Roman. He refers to Aristotle's three types of ‘ethical’ appeal through the 
‘moral character of the speaker, the character of the audience, and by character 
drawing. It is questionable, as May recognises, how far all this is relevant to 
Roman theory and practice since it made little impact on Hellenistic rhetoric 
to which Romans were primarily indebted, and I return to the question below 
in a connection which relates to much of May's analysis. Within the first chap- 
ter I think he is not entirely right in suggesting that stress on a persistence of 
character throughout life (p. 6), and the particular qualities used in blackening 
opponents or whitewashing friends or clients is specially Roman. The former 
is certainly to be found in Greek thought, and the latter owes much to Helle- 
nistic rhetoric. But this does. not affect May's main discussions and conclu- 
sions. Two things which do affect them and are important are first the well- 
known "addition" to Aristotle's first type of the auctoritas, gratia, etc. of the 
Roman speaker extrinsic to the speech and the case, and secondly the special 
role of the Roman patronus. Kennedy (art.cit.) showed that advocacy was 
commoner than often supposed in Athens, and, as at Rome, the role was often 
taken by a personal connection of the litigant. Nonetheless the Roman 
patronus plays a quite distinctive part well demonstrated by May. On the one 
hand an advocate was in one sense not directly involved in whatever events 
were alleged as the basis of a criminal charge, so that he would enliven a nec- 


! Besides the error noted above, I found very few typographical errors. None were 
of any consequence except at p. 19, note 55; for P.Fouad read P.Fuad I Univ. 
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essarily second-hand account with imaginary dialogue or prosopopoiiae (pp. 
15,17, etc.) and with the device often used by Cicero (of course we cannot tell 
what others did) of introducing a whole range of dramatis personae at the 
beginning of a speech (pp. 15ff., 31). But these ‘characters in the play’ often 
include the opposing counsel. So on the other hand the advocate often is heav- 
ily involved in the case. This fact indeed provides the basic structure of May's 
book as he follows Cicero through four stages of his career: (i) pre-consular, 
(ii) consular with its exploitation of his consular auctoritas, (iii) which he strug- 
gles to retain or regain after his exile, and (iv) under Caesar and against 
Antony. In particular, May aptly notes how often Cicero when defending 
someone else is also defending himself against attacks—in Pro Sulla (p. 78), 
Pro Flacco (pp. 79, 83-84), Pro Sestio (pp. 94-99) and Pro Plancio (pp. 117, 
125-26). 

May does not pass moral judgments on Cicero's use of Ethos, or barely 
hints at them, e.g., in referring to the "grey hues" of the Catilinarian affair (p. 
55). Others he does pass—on their effectiveness then and now, not of course 
the same thing. In general he sensibly assumes that the speeches were con- 
vincing in their day, with an unusual note of skepticism on p. 122. But modern 
judgments; even with sympathetic critics, may differ. Thus he finds the Post 
Reditum speeches turgid and shrill (pp. 89, 164). They are certainly repetitive 
but should not of course be read straight through without remembering that 
they were delivered to different audiences over a period of years (for May, 
"Post Reditum" extends down to 54) and they contain for my own taste some 
of Cicero's finest displays of virtuoso handling of Latin. It is perhaps worth 
adding that the Loeb translations which May gives in his text (the Latin is in 
the notes), whatever their virtues, can hardly ever convey the resonance and 
subtleties of Cicero's language and style. 

Pro Milone May finds somewhat artificial and unsatisfying (p. 140). So 
do I, yet it provoked a famous comment on its excellence from Milo himself 
and continued to be extremely popular in antiquity. It is in connection with 
Pro Milone that May addresses the question of the relation of the published 
speeches with what Cicero actually had said. Perhaps surprisingly, he treats Pro 
Milone on the same footing as the other speeches and his reference to “the 
circumstances of the speech" (p. 140) seems to refer to the actual speech, such 
as it was. But whatever the truth about the “first” Pro Milone, Stroh's objection 
to Humbert's famous argument that the published forensic speeches could not 
for procedural reasons bear much resemblance to what Cicero actually said I 
find unconvincing. May's quotation from Stroh (p. 199, n.11) elaborates what 
is obviously true, that the published versions are all we have and that they 
relate to real situations. There remains an awkward uncertainty about a pos- 
sible gap between Cicero's methods in court and his published version of what 
he would have said if procedure, or especially in the case of Milo, other cir- 
cumstances, had allowed, or if he had thought of it in time. 
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On the Philippics May quotes approvingly Wooten's not unprecedented 
assessment of that phase as Cicero's “finest hour,” and again does not question 
their effectiveness nor apparently their truthfulness, e.g., on the united opinion 
against Antony. Historians may doubt this. On these speeches May stresses 
Cicero's depiction not only of character in general, but of Antony's character 
and his own in strongly contrasted colours. But given that even in the forensic 
speeches Roman conventions and adversarial procedures operate to produce 
that effect, it is all the more to be expected here. The issue was precisely what 
sort of man Antony was. 

In sum, on his own terms, May has given valuable insights, based on 
wide reading and close study of Cicero's speeches, into one aspect of Cicero's 
oratorical technique, and the pleasure of reading his book is greatly increased 
by the very high standard of production. Yet a question may still be asked and 
indeed is likely to be asked by a perceptive non-specialist reader. Is May's sub- 
ject indeed one aspect of technique? First, we have from Aristotle Ethos as 
presentation of the speaker's character and adjustment to the character of the 
audience, and character-drawing. The first two categories, being something 
much subtler than the third, perhaps need greater discrimination by May, but 
the three at least have in common that they are recognizably about ‘character’. 
There is also the Hellenistic use of Ethos, somewhat mysterious—it puzzled 
the Romans (Quintil. 6.2.8-9), to imply a softer, less emotional manner, that 
is, as contrasted with the more vehement Pathos. Ethos in this sense has lost 
all detectable connection with character, but may have acquired one with one 
of the orator's ‘functions’, to delight or woo (Cicero's delectare, conciliare). 
May again sees no need to distinguish when analyzing individual speeches. He 
accepts the argument that traces a link right back to Aristotle. That is, even 
though there is no reason to believe that Aristotle ever meant anything other 
than ‘character’ by Ethos, the first two forms of ‘ethical’ persuasion could be 
seen as specially designed to win over or delight as it were ‘peacefully’. But if 
this connection is to be maintained, it surely becomes necessary to separate off 
rather more decisively Aristotle's ethopoiia, often used undeniably to rouse 
Strong emotion, and confine the relationship to the two other types. It is of 
course customary to smooth away the difficulties by speaking of “Roman 
adjustments," but having formerly followed this line I begin increasingly to 
feel that Sandys (on Or. 69) long ago was justified in his skepticism, and though 
the substance of May's individual analyses is scarcely affected, it is possible to 
feel that he takes somewhat too lightly the problems presented by the protean 
word Ethos itself. 


A. E. DOUGLAS 
'THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
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JosEPH B. SoLopow. The World of Ovid's Metamorphoses. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1988. Pp. ix + 278. $32.50. 


New books on Ovid are always welcome. The Metamorphoses in partic- 
ular still offers much opportunity for both detailed interpretation and overall 
analysis. Solodow's book is a valuable addition although it does not break 
much new ground. The very title is suggestive of that, being virtually the same 
as that of Wilkinson's fine article in Herescu's Ovidiana (1958). Solodow's 
claim to remedy the lack of “a comprehensive and general literary interpreta- 
tion of the poem which finds something positive in it" (p. 7) is, alas, the sort 
of assertion one frequently finds in a scholar's first book. The main virtue of 
his is the expansion on some well-established aspects of the Metamorphoses. 
It seems best to discuss them in the orderly sequence—no Ovidian technique 
herel—in which they are presented. 

Chapter I deals with “Structures” or, as Franz Bómer put it so aptly 
some years ago, “the German Aufbau” (if Bómer can use a light touch at times, 
so could Solodow; books on the Metamorphoses should not be unremittingly 
austere). Solodow pursues a sensible via media by showing how the same lit- 
erary devices are used for both unifying and non-unifying purposes; one par- 
ticularly good observation is that thematic links can prove to be red herrings 
(p. 28). To put it differently, we might say that much of the poem's unity is 
deliberately impressionistic and that quite a bit of it is in the eye of the 
beholder. Just as Ovid, despite giving certain hints, leaves much latitude to the 
reader in responding to a given story so he gives us the same associative free- 
dom in connecting various episodes to a greater or lesser degree. The Met. thus 
is an ideal text for applying the principles of reader response criticism and 
Rezeptionsásthetik—far more so than the Aeneid, for instance—but Solodow 
does not explore such perspectives. His method is largely positivistic. 

Another illustration of this is his summary, under the heading “Com- 
prehensiveness," of the much debated aspect of the genre of the Metamorpho- 
ses. Especially because he uses good examples Solodow's enumeration of the 
various genres is useful, but the broader perspective opened up by Heinze and, 
more recently, P. E. Knox and S. Hinds, is left undiscussed. There is no ref- 
erence to Wilhelm Kroll’s important chapter on Die Kreuzung der Gattungen 
nor to the thorough discussion of that phenomenon by L. E. Rossi in BICS 18 
(1971). Similarly, Solodow again goes only half the distance when emphasiz- 
ing, in his discussion of Ovid's story telling, “the visual picture" as Ovid's 
main achievement: “The poem, we may say, moves from narrative towards 
imagery, from story towards icon” (p. 36). That does not mean, however, that 
linear progression and variety combined with unity and thematic repetition 
are peculiar to literature, and not the arts, as Solodow claims; cf. Philip Har- 
die’s recent discussion of the Great Frieze at Pergamum in relation to the 
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Aeneid.! And where do we find, at Ovid's time, a marked tendency towards an 
individual image or panel instead of a larger narrative? In the programmatic 
art of the Augustan age, as Paul Zanker has so well demonstrated.” Once that 
connection is made (cf. my article in JCS 14.2, 1989), another larger perspec- 
tive suggests itself for discussion, i.e., the mix of the relation of the Met. to 
Roman life (à la Jasper Griffin) and to the literary tradition; despite R. 
Thomas’ strictures on Griffin's argument,’ it is simply silly to posit an either/ 
or dichotomy. 

Useful as Solodow's book is, therefore, more could have been 
attempted—especially in the light of the discussion of Augustan art and liter- 
ature in the past ten years—than going over much of the same ground, how- 
ever more systematically at times, as my own book (1975) or Due's (1974). 
The chapters on “The Narrator,” “Mythology,” and “The Aeneid" continue 
in this vein. Solodow reiterates that Ovid both draws much attention to him- 
self—this, in fact, is one of the strongest unifying aspects of the Met.—and, at 
the same time, maintains a certain distance from the stories he tells. As for 
mythology, Solodow uses the starchy term *intra-mythological references" for 
the kind of incongruities which Bernbeck described so delightfully and while 
wit and humor generally do not get any funnier when a scholar analyzes them, 
the discussion the subject receives—a scant eight pages—does little justice to 
its pervasiveness in the real world of the Metamorphoses. 

The chapter on the Aeneid adds little that is new. More than a short page 
should have been devoted to style and meter, especially in view of the work of 
Bómer and Kenney, but we American scholars are averse to such matters and 
prefer “ideas.” While wisely staying away from the red herring of anti-Augus- 
tanism, Solodow’s conclusion that “Ovid’s poem is the representation of an 
alternative view which by the very fact of its difference calls the other into 
question" (p. 54) needs to be given more depth and perspective. Imitatio and 
aemulatio surely are relevant here, although they are not mentioned at all, and 
a glance at modern studies on the anxiety of influence might have been useful. 
Equally relevant is Ovid's fundamental role in the history of the shaping of 
myth. Ovid's procedure was not so much to call Vergil's treatment of myth 
into question as to provide a constructive alternative. The reception, therefore, 
of both Vergil and Ovid by the Silver Latin poets is instructive and would have 
been another valuable perspective which has not been much explored in pre- 
vious books on the Metamorphoses. 

In the remaining chapters on “Metamorphosis” and “Art,” Solodow is 
finding more of a voice of his own. He returns to the view that metamorphosis 


! Virgil’s Aeneid: Cosmos and Imperium (Oxford 1986) 125-46. 
? Augustus und die Macht der Bilder (Munich 1987) 209-13. 
3 CP 83 (1988) 54-69. 
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is indeed the central subject of the poem. The fascination with metamorphosis 
in European art and literature has recently been illustrated by Leonard Bar- 
kan,‘ a study that appeared too late to be considered by Solodow with whose 
views on the literal centrality of metamorphosis in Ovid's poem it largely con- 
curs. I am still unpersuaded that the true import of metamorphosis lies here 
rather than in its function as an operative principle affecting the style and nar- 
ration of many stories; in most stories, metamorphosis is not the central event. 
Solodow seems to obviate this objection by emphasizing the character of meta- 
morphosis as “clarification”: “It is a process by which characteristics of a per- 
son, essential or incidental, are given physical embodiments and are rendered 
visible and manifest. Metamorphosis makes plain a person's qualities ... It 
is—and this constitutes a central paradox of the poem—a change which pre- 
serves, an alteration which maintains identity, a change of form by which con- 
tent becomes represented in form" (p. 174). 

Catch-all definitions, of course, are always problematic, especially for the 
Metamorphoses. It is part of the mutability of Ovid's literary technique that 
what is true of some stories doesn't apply at all to others. For every Lycaon, 
Ceyx, and Philomela there is more than one Phaethon, Perseus, Daedalus, and 
Erysichthon where the metamorphosis, far from clarifying anything, is tangen- 
tial, if not irrelevant. It is precisely part of Ovid's genius that this variety, 
including the variety of handling the metamorphosis theme, transcends a sim- 
ple formula. Solodow's virtue is to take his argument as far as it can be taken, 
including the attempt—contradicted already in the poem by the phrase muta- 
tas formas—to distinguish rigidly between change and metamorphosis. Hence, 
to open another can of worms, he dismisses the speech of Pythagoras as an 
“extended joke”: “The subject of the speech is not really metamorphosis at all, 
but rather mere change” (p. 167). Metamorphosis, according to this view, is 
the antithesis of mutability because it creates permanence. Once metamor- 
phosed you cannot change anymore. At least all this makes for a stimulating 
argument. 

Solodow’s emphasis on the relation of the Metamorphoses to art is most 
welcome. This important aspect of the poem has often been noted—especially 
by scholars like Kraus, Bernbeck, Viarre, and P. Gros*—and a more compre- 
hensive overview is definitely valuable. Since the publication of Solodow's 
book, Zanker's book on Augustan art and E. W. Leach's on landscape have 
enriched the picture yet more. Solodow rightly stresses Ovid's intensely visual 
imagination and, as a consequence, the character of his narrative as a series of 


* The Gods Made Flesh. Metamorphosis and the Pursuit of Paganism (New Haven 
1986). 

5 “Les Métamorphoses d'Ovide et le décor intérieur des temples romains (un essay 
de définition du dernier art “baroque” héllénistique)," Collection de l'Ecole Franc. de 
Rome 55 (1981) 353-66 (not cited by Solodow). 
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static (self-contained might be a better word) pictures. As noted before, the 
perspective can be enlarged. Contemporary Augustan and, in fact, program- 
matic art provides the best analogue for the emphasis on individual scenes 
rather than narrative composition on a large, interconnected scale. Ovid draws 
inspiration from this cultural milieu and then uses the procedure for his pri- 
vate purposes; Solodow does well in stressing, throughout his book, the per- 
sonal and private character of the Metamorphoses and its protagonists (a par- 
ticularly apt formulation is found on p. 156). Furthermore, the phenomenon 
can be usefully connected with the “cult of the individual episode" in the Sil- 
ver Latin epics. Its genesis tends to be ascribed, far too narrowly, to the influ- 
ence of rhetoric. 

This is a serious book about a sprightly poem, perhaps too earnest at 
times to capture the poem’s effervescence. It does not open up more new and 
needed perspectives, but it is useful for its careful discussion and documenta- 
tion of major aspects of the Metamorphoses. On balance, it is a welcome and 
sensible contribution to elucidating the poem and its maker. 


KARL GALINSKY 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


J. Derz., Ed., Sili Italici Punica. Stuttgart, Teubner, 1987. Pp. Ixxviii + 528. 
DM 168.00. 


Examination of the MS. tradition of the Punica quickly reveals that 
recension of the text depends crucially on the evidence of two 9th/10th-cen- 
tury manuscripts which are now lost, namely the Coloniensis (C) which 
belonged to the Cathedral Library of Cologne, and the so-called Sangallensis, 
a manuscript discovered by Poggio Bracciolini during his attendance at the 
Council of Constance (1415-1417). 

Manuscript C has survived only in the form of a few hundred words 
reported in L. Carrion's Emendationum et Observationum libri IT (Antwerp 
1576, Paris 1583) and in Franciscus Modius' Novantiquae Lectiones (Frankfurt 
am Main 1584). A very large store of alleged readings from C is provided by 
Nicolaus Heinsius. He drew his material from a copy of the editio Gryphiana 
(1547?) which contained a collation of the Coloniensis. The readings annotated 
in his ed. Gryph. were transferred to his own exemplar, a copy of ed. Colinaei 
(Paris 1531) and from this latter transferred by A. Drakenborch into his edition 
of the Punica published at Utrecht in 1717. Hensius' copies of ed. Gryph and 
ed. Colinaei are now lost; our knowledge of the collation used by Heinsius 
must therefore be drawn from his notes preserved in Drakenborch's edition. 

After his discovery of the Silius manuscript (S) in Switzerland Poggio 
had it copied by a very ignorant scribe, “ignorantissimus omnium viventium." 
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He himself emended the text up to the thirteenth book and sent this corrected 
version to his friend Francesco Barbaro in Venice; after Barbaro had taken 
copies for his own use he was to forward Poggio's transcript to Niccoló Niccoli 
in Florence. There is evidence that a copy of the newly discovered manuscript 
was also made by Poggio's colleague in the Curia, Bartolomeo Arragazzi of 
Montepulciano. After their arrival in Italy both of these transcripts eventually 
disappeared, but they were extant long enough for numerous other copies, of 
variable quality, to be made. 

The amount of evidence we possess concerning the content of the Colon- 
iensis is too meagre a foundation on which to base a recension of the text of 
the poem. The quality of the majority of the readings preserved is of such a 
high order that they are invested with major authority where they provide 
unique readings; where they coincide with readings reported from the Sangal- 
lensis tradition they are of considerable assistance in arriving at decisions con- 
cerning the relative authority of manuscripts belonging to the latter group. 

In dealing with the evidence provided by the Coloniensis Delz has dis- 
played thoroughness and caution. There are no real problems of allocation in 
the case of the evidence provided directly by Carrion (Cc) and Modius (Cm). 
In the case of Heinsius the route to the eventual publication of his reports on 
this manuscript was one in which error, misunderstanding, distortion, and 
omission could have occurred. In cases where Heinsius uses explicit terminol- 
ogy when introducing readings from C, such as ex Coloniensi, there is little 
problem; where vaguer terms such as scripti or ex scriptis are used, greater care 
must be exercised. Delz's care in the handling of this evidence is indicated by 
remarks concerning the Coloniensis in his apparatus on 6.327; 7.184; 8.669 
and in the fact that where Heinsius has used scripti or the like, e.g., at 11.14 
Calatia; 11.133 arma, arma; 12.474 mitificae mentis; 13.710 cui; 14.515 
Cyane; 16.268 congeminans there is no case for employing the siglum Ch. His 
notation in the apparatus on 1.36 magnae Ch(?) is another indication of his 
carefulness in handling the MS evidence. In a long note (2) on pp. LXIII- 
LXIV he lists thirty-four passages in which Bauer overlooked the fact that by 
a mistake either of Heinsius or of Drakenborch himself, conjectures by Livi- 
neius had been allocated to the Coloniensis in the notes to Drakenborch's edi- 
tion and had been reported by Bauer under the siglum Ch or Cd. These Delz 
now reports as conjectures by Livineius. 

He also makes use of the siglum Cd in his apparatus. On p. LXI he 
remarks that he is convinced that nearly all “Coloniensis” readings which are 
reported under his own name by Drakenborch and are extra notas Heinsianas 
are not to be taken as genuine. He goes on to point out that of forty readings 
considered genuinely Cd by Blass some occur in codices known to Heinsius 
(e.g., 4.574 ac O; 4.712 ac P; 8.578 populis OP; 13.148 et P); others occur in 
printed editions (e.g., 4.360 inflabat ed. Benessae; 13.208 and 275 ac r2); and 
some have been anticipated by conjectures of Dausqueius (3.279 Adyrmachi- 
dis; 9.5 exsomnis; 3.146 ac lituum) or of Livineius (13.291 namque). 
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. In his Textesquellen (214-16) Blass was prepared to accept as genuine 
those Coloniensis readings which Drakenborch noted as corruptions of what 
he himself had placed in his own text. Thus 6.171 Dr. numenque | Col. nom- 
.enque; 6.184 Iunonius anguis | Iunonis et anquis; 10.262 cruore | cruorem; 
.12.312 sorte | forte (see Dr's. note on 4.803); 15.526 Allifanus | Aelifanus; 
13.459 demisit | dimisit. Delz refers to all of these; in four of them he uses the 
siglum Cd(?); at 12.313 and 12.526 for no perceptible reason he dispenses with 
the question mark. 

With regard to readings which Blass felt must be genuinely Coloniensis 
on the assumption that, since they did not appear in ed. Gryph or in ed. Coli- 
naei they must be from the Coloniensis, Delz's method is more decisive, but, 
given the manner in which Drakenborch introduces alleged Coloniensis read- 
ings I find it hard to detect on what principles Delz decided to use Cd or Cd(?). 
His decision to ascribe some alleged Coloniensis readings to conjectures by 
Dausqueius is in spite of the fact that Drakenborch's notes contain specific 
reference to the Coloniensis—e.g., on 13.146 ac lituum in “membranarum 
Coloniensium lectio est" or 13.208 ac: “quod Heinsius in contextum recepit, 
auctoritate Col. membranarum firmatur." And yet in the case of 4.574 ac Delz 
accepts it as a genuine Ch reading; Drakenborch's note runs: “in Coloniensi 
codice est ac precibus . . . quod in contextum recepi iubente Illustr. Heinsius." 
The allocation could well be correct in this case, but there is no consistency in 
the application of a principle of selection when we note that at 14.269, where 
Delz makes no comment on Sidonios Drepane, Drakenborch has: “Malim 
tamen cum eodem Heinsio ex Col. membranis Sidonios Drepane.” The same 
can be said concerning ac in 4.712 where Delz uses Cd on the strength of Drak- 
enborch's: “Coloniensis codex, quod in textum recipi voluit Illustr. Heinsius." 
The slightly greater caution of Cd(?) used in reference to stupet in 5.202 may 
be due to Drakenborch's note: *stupet maluerim cum Oxoniensi (Heinsius). 
Stupet non Oxoniensis sed Coloniensis codex habet" (Drakenborch). 

It must be remembered that Drakenborch had neither seen the Colon- 
iensis itself nor Heinsius' copy of ed. Gryph. As a scholar of some probity, his 
confident statements about the content of the Coloniensis must therefore be 
based on inferences ex silentio. Where he saw that readings of Heinsius’ ed. 
Colonaei had not been corrected in a corresponding citation of the Coloniensis 
he assumed that both were in agreement; see, e.g., his notes on 2.149; 12.517; 
13.5. In the case of others, such as 6.171 where nomen, 6.184 where lunonis et 
anguis and 10.263 where cruorem are dismissed as corruptions in the Colon- 
iensis, it is fair to assume that his information came from a source that he 
considered reliable, and this can only have been Heinsius. Whatever the expla- 
nation, it is clear that we cannot safely regard passages for which Drakenborch 
is the sole authority as genuine citations from the Coloniensis. Delz's confusing 
and vacillating treatment of this topic is an unfortunate aberration in an oth- 
erwise meticulous treatment of the Coloniensis. None of the Cd readings he 
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espouses is crucial for the establishing of the text. Cd should be removed from 
the list of sigla. : 

Given the paucity of extant Coloniensis readings, the main task for the 
editor of Silius is to attempt to restore a text of the poem from extant apo- . 
graphs of the Sangallensis. The past history of research in this field is one 
which confers little credit on the reliability and sense of responsibility of the 
scholars connected with it. The first report on a group of more than three San- 
gallensis codices occurred in an article by Georg Thilo who had been commis- 
sioned by Teubner to produce a critical edition: "Quaestiones Silianae Criti- 
cae," Nachrichten über das Kgl. Pádagogen zu Halle (1858) 3-24. In 1891 he 
reported, with obvious relief that he had, in 1867, passed on to Hermann Blass 
whatever collations he had made and notes he had compiled on the MSS of 
Silius that he had inspected. It turned out that there was far more inspection, 
than collation. 

Thilo's report dealt with seventeen codices. For reasons he does not 
explain he selected V M G (I use Delz's sigla) as the outstanding exemplars of 
the Sangallensis codices. He mentioned that he collated V fully; he describes 
M but does not state how far he had collated it, if at all. G he considered to 
have been sufficiently well described by Bandini, and he does not reveal 
whether his opinion was based on partial inspection or thorough collation. On 
an inspection of Book I of P he judged that it was a fine MS originally but 
spoiled by erasure, overwriting, and superscription. Next to T' he placed O 
because it contains, like T, a copy of Valerius Flaccus. He named and dis- 
missed as heavily interpolated codd. Q, Y, Z, W, R, X, U, and discarded the 
Laurentian codd. L, D, E, Y, K as being of the same worthless type as the 
Vaticani mentioned above. 

The almost complete lack of systematic proof in Thilo's report makes 
the unthinking acceptance of its conclusions a matter for consternation. Blass, 
however, accepted Thilo’s “full collation" of V and was apparently satisfied 
with his predecessor's method of evaluating the worth of specific codices. His 
own procedure, however, was more systematic and was carefully documented. 
Blass concluded that a satisfactory text could be based on codd. L F O V. On 
Blass’ early death Bauer produced the Teubner ed. (2 vols, 1890—92) based on 
the papers left by Blass. The latter did collate FLO and used Thilo's collation 
of V. The serious inadequacy of Bauer's apparatus criticus, which Delz puts 
forward as a primary reason for his decision to work on Silius, arises mainly 
from gross misrepresentation of the content of codd. O V. Elsewhere I have 
illustrated many of these errors for Bks 1-10.' Since the bulk of the errors 
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involve V it would seem that Thilo's collation of it was in keeping with the 
careless haste with which he dismissed such important codices as L and T. 

Delz who has spent over thirty years investigating the content and back- 
ground of the manuscript evidence for the Punica has produced a text based 
on a scrutiny of this material which is exhaustive in its detail and its scope. 
The daunting stemmata on pp. LI-LII reveal the lengths to which he was pre- 
pared to go to provide for the first time a critical edition of the poem worthy 
of the name and in keeping with the quality of high scholarship expected by 
Teubner. 

He describes thirty-two extant copies of S. He accepts the prime impor- 
tance of codd. FL and selects G, common ancestor of about seven other apo- 
graphs as the next most important authority. To complete the task of provid- 
ing a satisfactory text he chooses T. The text of T agrees with V down to 9.378 
and with O from 9.379-17.654. The sigla ô and y are used to distinguish this 
bifurcation of agreement. 

The apparatus also makes use of minor codices and the readings of early 
printed editions of the 15th and 16th centuries. In the main these seem to be 
used in the reporting of readings alternative to those adopted in the text. While 
one can understand Delz's anxiety to present a text and apparatus which con- 
form to the highest demands of scholarship, there are aspects of the apparatus 
which I find hard to understand and to accept. 

Cod. D is based largely on the Parma edition of 1481 (Delz's p) and J is 
a late copy of L. In each case the scribe had indulged in conjectures of his own, 
but nothing of value has eventuated from the exercise. Cod. Y is a copy of Q 
transcribed by Pomponius Laetus; Z, closely connected with Q and Y, is the 
work of several pupils of the Pomponian academy. The apparatus of Bks 1 and 
2 in Delz provide the following examples of his use of these codices: 1.40 tum 
OJ edd.; 1.66 leto BYZ r1; 1.86 maestae GP edd. vett.; 1.140 arcano in pectore 
G? BOYZ r1; 1.130* aradum FL?J; 2.117* nasamonias L’?Q’YB rl p Ch; 2.121* 
at QYJ edd. vett.; 2.121 casum frendens BXZ edd. vett.; 2.186 acer oJrl fort. 
recte; 2.382 texisse OJ edd. aj; 2.521* it aYCh; 2.595* damnantque 
a1D.Heinsius Ch.; 2.663 respondet Yr2 edd. a v. 

The citations marked with an asterisk refer to words which have been 
accepted into the text. The use of the practically useless codices DJYZ as sup- 
port for more reliable witnesses seems to be unnecessary, almost obsessive in 
its desire to attain a totality of evidence without much regard for the quality 
of its specific sources. The notes on 2.521 and 1.130 illustrate clearly the 
absurdity of this procedure: Y and J should not be allowed to stand in the same 
company as a (consensus of FL) and Ch. The other citations deal with variant 
readings; if such alternatives are considered worth reporting they can be cited 
without associating them with DJYZ. The use of J? in 1.86 is an extreme exam- 
ple, while the presence of J alongside a in 2.186 aptly illustrates my point. At 
2.663 where respondet is a useless variant of resplendet the nature of the 
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authorities cited to support it would suggest that it might well have been dis- 
pensed with. 

The use of sigla for printed editions in the above examples and the posi- 
tion of citations from cod. C raise two further points about the apparatus. Reli- 
ance on the evidence of printed editions seems excessive. Let us examine the 
critical apparatus to readings which have been placed in the text: 1.159 kermi 
flavescit Fr2v; 1.306 caicum G?^1 Cc Cm; 1.524 decisae LplCh—and later— 
decisae in edd. a rl; 2.20 neu FGr2; 2.438 FGOv; 2.225 consilium damnant 
F?Lr2Cm; 2.325 absistis edd.arl; 2.400 unam ar2Ch; 2.530 tisiphonen r2. In 
cases such as 1.159, 306, 524, etc., citation of editions adds nothing to the 
authority of the critical basis of the reading. The examples at 2.325 and 2.530 
demonstrate how the authority of a printed edition source can legitimately be 
used. 

The same applies to evidence from printed editions in the case of variant 
readings such as in 1.669 numina vexit edd. a rl and 1.670 a (corpore) «Ch: e 
edd. vett. 

I have already referred to the authoritative nature of readings from the 
Coloniensis. Delz's postitioning of C whenever it is cited in the apparatus gives 
the impression that it has an authority less than that of worthless codices or 
printed editions. See on 2.117; 2.521; 2.595; 1.306; 1.524; 2.225; 2.400 dealt 
with above. 

If unnecessary material had been omitted from the apparatus it might 
have left room for mention of important conjectures such as Chory's uncam ` 
for unam at 2.400; Dausqueius' brilliant ne for de in 5.103 (which I would have 
put in the text); Markland's pignora for corpora at 10.133. 

In a work of such complexity misprints and other errors could be 
expected—I have noticed very few in the parts I have inspected. I draw atten- 
tion to the fact that Delz's cod U = Blass’ V? not V? (p. XXI); that the siglum 
a used for a printed edition does not appear in the list on p. LXX. I also draw 
attention to the fact that Delz's conjecture agitarat (1.394) had already 
appeared in print in 1985? 

As far as the text itself is concerned Delz's version of the poem is one 
which can, for the first time in the history of the editing of the text, be truly 
described as one which conforms to the highest standards of classical 
scholarship. 


PATRICK MCGUSHIN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


? P, McGushin, (note 1 above) 131-32. 
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THEO VENNEMANN. Preference Laws for Syllable Structure and the Explanation 
of Sound Change: With Special Reference to German, Germanic, Italian, 
and Latin. Berlin, Mouton de Gruyter, 1988. Pp. viii + 96. DM 12, 80. 


This short book by a noted theoretical linguist requires the attention of 
classical linguists and philologists in that it deals primarily with linguistic 
developments in Latin (as well as Germanic, of course). In this work, which 
has its origin in a lecture presented at the University of California, Berkeley in 
April 1985, Vennemann treats the phenomenon of historical language change 
as a process of amelioration; that is to say, in the author's words, *every change 
in a language system is a local improvement, i.e., an improvement relative to 
a certain parameter" (p. 1). The parameters with which Vennemann is prin- 
cipally concerned in this work are those of syllable structure. In Vennemann's 
view, change (that is, improvement) in syllable structure proceeds according 
to a set of universal preference laws. Vennemann proposes that these laws 
characterize possible syllable structures not as good or bad, but as better or 
worse; in other words, he presents here what he refers to as “a graded concept 
of linguistic quality" (p. 1). The preference laws presented in this book are 
based upon earlier work done by the author and other investigators operating 
within the paradigm identified as natural generative phonology. These laws 
make essential reference to the notion of a hierarchy of consonantal strength; 
such a hierarchy is relatively noncontroversial and has been utilized by lin- 
guists such as Ferdinand de Saussure, Roman Jakobson, W. Sidney Allen and 
numerous others operating within a variety of traditions. The particular form 
of the hierarchy offered by Vennemann is as follows (p. 9): *voiceless plosives 
> voiced plosives > voiceless fricatives > voiced fricatives > nasals > lat- 
eral liquids (/-sounds) > central liquids (r-sounds) > high vowels > mid vow- 
els > low vowels.” 

In the first section of the book (pp. 1-10), Vennemann presents back- 
ground material and introduces the reader to a fairly extensive selection of 
technical vocabulary—much (but not all) of which is useful for a succinct pre- 
sentation of his ideas. The second section (pp. 11-55) consists of the presen- 
tation, discussion and exemplification of eight universal preference laws for 
syllable structure (the author points out that this is not intended to be an 
exhaustive catalog of such laws): the Head Law (concerned essentially with 
consonants which can precede the nucleus, i.e., vocalic component, of a syl- 
lable); the Coda Law; the Nucleus Law; the Weight Law (concerned with the 
relationship between stress accent and syllable quantity); the Law of Initials 
(concerned with the relationship between word—medial and word-initial syl- 
lable heads); the Law of Finals (concerned with the relationship between word- 
medial and word-final syllable codas); the Strength Assimilation Law; and the 
Contact Law (concerned with the juxtaposition of syllables within a word). In 
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the third section (pp. 57-64), Vennemann, in essence, further considers the 
Contact Law, and in the final section (pp. 65-68) he offers a brief conclusion, 
in which, among other things, he addresses the potential interaction of the pref- 
erence laws. 

What immediately strikes the reader as worrisome about this work 
(aside from qualms over the interpretation of all syllable change as ameliora- 
tion) is that the various preference laws which are offered are claimed to be 
universal (p. 4 and passim), and yet the linguistic data examined are quite lim- 
ited—drawn almost exclusively from Latin, and its descendant Italian, and 
from Germanic. It appears from Vennemann's discussion that what consti- 
tutes a “better” syllable structure is determined by frequency of occurrence of 
syllable structures among the world's languages; in other words, a structure 
which occurs more frequently is a better or preferred structure. He states, for 
example, “Since any linguistic change eliminates a continuous range of struc- 
tures of relatively low quality from a parameter, the result will be a continuous 
range of structures of relatively high quality on that parameter. This is indeed 
the normal situation. . . . the normal situation occurs with sufficient frequency 
to suggest the use of language systems as another testing ground for preference 
laws" (pp. 3-4, emphasis is mine—the other testing ground being linguistic 
change; frequency of occurrence is implicit here, of course). Conclusions 
grounded in frequency of occurrence can only be legitimately offered on the 
basis of careful and broad quantitative investigation (and not by merely 
appealing to the innateness of human language, see p. 4). 

With respect to the data which is offered, it should be said that many of 
the phonological developments of Latin do “obey” a number of the preference 
laws. However, in certain cases there is a disturbing selectivity in the presen- 
tation of the Latin evidence. For instance, in his discussion of part (b) of the 
Head Law (“A syllable head is the more preferred: ... the greater the conso- 
nantal strength value of its onset . . . ." p. 13), Vennemann states “Part (b) of 
the Head Law is manifest in the well-known strengthening changes of weak 
onsets, . . . ." (p. 16), and offers, in addition to a German and a Dutch example, 
two examples from the history of Latin: (1) the development of Latin /w/ and 
/y/ to Italian /v/ and /j/ respectively; and (2) the purported change of Latin 
*/d/ to /t/ before /r/. While at least the first of these examples is accurate, there 
is a host of syllable initial consonantal changes in Latin which, in terms of the 
hierarchy of consonantal strength, result in weakening and not strengthening 
of the consonant. For example, the Indo-European voiced aspirated stops 
become fricatives word-initially in Latin (*/bh/ — /f/; */dh/ — /f/; */8h/ and 
*/gh/ — /h/; */g"h/ — /f/) as well as intervocalically in Oscan and Umbrian 
(these sounds generally give rise to voiced stops in Latin in intervocalic posi- 
tion, except for */g"h/ which is “weakened” to /w/). One of the phonological 
hallmarks of Latin is, of course, the intervocalic development of Italic */s/ to 
/1/; the same change occurs in Umbrian, while in Oscan this */s/ becomes 
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/z/. Each of these developments also represents, in Vennemann's terms, weak- 
ening of the syllable head. 

Possibly even more disconcerting than these key omissions is Venne- 
mann's inclusion of the obscure Latin sound change */dr/ — /tr/ as an illus- 
tration of the Head Law part (b). In all probability this is not a sound change 
of Latin at all; thus, at the entry for taeter, Ernout and Meillet (Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue latine, 4th ed., [Paris 1960] 673) state “On a rap- 
proché taedet; mais le changement phonétique de -dr- en —tr- qu'il faudrait 
admettre pour poser ce rapprochement n'est ni établi ni probable." 


Rocer D. WOODARD 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Charles Segal surveys the literary treatment of the Orpheus myth as the 
myth of the essence of poetry — its ability to encounter the fullest pos- 
sible intensity of beauty and sorrow and to transform them into song. 
From its Greek origins and the Latin versions of Ovid, Virgil, Horace, 
and Seneca, Segal traces the myth through Antiquity and into modern 
literature, including the poetry of H. D., Rukeyser, Rich, Ashbery, 

and, especially, Rilke. 

Through close readings of exemplary individual texts, he shows how 
various versions of the myth oscillate between a poetry of transcendence 
that asserts its power over the necessities of nature — including the 
ultimate necessity, death —and a poetry that celebrates its immersion 
in the stream of life. 
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CICERO THE POLITICIAN 
Christian Habicht 


While Cicero the man of letters is held in high esteem, there is little 
consensus on the reputation of Cicero the politician. Christian 
Habicht here reexamines the career, achievements, and failures of 
Cicero during Republican Rome's worst political crisis. 

Basing his work on an intensive reading of all available sources, 
ancient and modern, Habicht writes a well-documented yet highly 
personal account. The assassination of Caesar was both criminal and 
justifiable, he contends, and Cicero shared in the responsibility for it. 
In the end, Cicero was over-matched by his opponents; yet it was 
largely Cicero's doing that Republican elements survived in 
Augustus's new imperial order. 
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offerings.’—R.A. Bauman, American Journal of Philology 
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even of vastly different levels of sophistication and from different 
cultural roots — come into influential contact. 
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